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Iv  the  Introductory  Essay,  I  have  given,  for  convenience  of  reference, 

the  chief  events  of  Adam  Smitl^'s  quiet  life;  but  my  principal  object 

has  been  to  point  out  the  plan  on  which  the  "Wealth  of  Nations" 

was  written,  and  especially  to  vindicate  certain  opinions  of  the  writer 

which    most    modem    economists    have   either   passed   over   in   silence 

or  noted  only  to  express  their  disapproval, — for  example,  the  peculiar 

doctrines  of  Book  XL  chapter  v.     The  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume 

are  intended  to  indicate  the  advances  made  in  Political  Economy  since 

the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  and  to  furnish  the  student  with  references  to 

recent  works  on  the  various  topic&     A  glance  at  the  Notes  will,  I  think, 

show  that  these  advances  have  been  both  real  and  considerable ;  but  the 

student  should  not  forget  that  there  is  often  more  to  be  learned  from 

the  mode  of  attacking  a  subject  by  a  great  writer  than  from  the  mere 

acquirement  of  the  more  correct  result  due  to  the  critical  labours  of  a 

■accession  of  minds  of  ordinary  capacity.      Just  as  the  mathematician 

may  still  read  with  advantage  the  "Frincipia"  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

so   may  the  economist   still    profit   by    the   "Wealth    of   Nations''  of 

Adam  Smith. 

J.  S.  NICHOMON. 
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Adam  Sioth  emphatically  belongs  to  the  class  of  "  philosophers  or 
men  of  speculation  whose  trade  it  is  not  to  do  anything  but  to 
obserye  everything ; "  and  unlike  many  members  of  that  class,  he 
was  all  his  life  in  easy  circumstances,  engaged  in  congenial  occupa- 
tion, and  intimate  with  the  best  literary  society  of  the  day.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  his  life  is  singularly  free  from  striking  events. 
He  was  bom  in  Kirkcaldy  on  the  5th  of  June,  1723.  He  was 
a  posthumous  child,  and  in  infancy  was  very  delicate.  When  only 
three  years  old  he  was  stolen  by  gipsies,  but  was  soon  recovered. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  then  obtained  a  Snell 
Exhibition,  and  entered  Balliol  Coll^,  Oxford.  Here  he  remained 
for  seven  years,  occupied  no  doubt  for  the  most  part  in  private 
study,  as  the  course  of  instruction  at  Oxford  at  that  time  could 
hardly  have  presented  to  a  student  of  Smith's  character  sufficient 
attraction  for  so  long  a  stay.  He  writes :  "  In  the  University  of 
Qxfcnrd  the  greater  part  of  the  public  professors  have,  for  these 
many  years,  given  up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching ; " 
and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  severe  remarks  on  some  of 
Uie  richest  and  best  endowed  universities  were  aimed  at  the  Oxford 
system — at  least  no  exception  is  made.  In  1748,  after  a  stay  of 
nearly  two  years  at  Elirkcaldy,  Smith  came  to  reside  in  Edinburgh, 
and  delivered  two  courses  of  lectures  on  Bhetoric  and  Belles- 
Lettres.  This  was  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  polite  literature 
in  Scotland,  and  one  of  Smith's  pupils.  Dr.  Blair,  was  the  first 
occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric  established  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  in  1760;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  another 
attendant  on  Smith's  Rhetoric  dass.  Sir  W.  P.  Johnstone,  founded 
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the  Chair  of  Agriculture.  At  this  period  Smith  formed  his  cele- 
brated friendship  with  David  Hume,  on  whom,  after  his  death,  he 
pronounced  the  opinion  that  his  deceased  friend  "had  approached 
as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps 
the  nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit."  In  1751  Smith  was 
elected  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  accepted  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  same  University.  This  position  he  filled  with  eminent  success 
for  thirteen  years,  and  it  is  said  that  "a  multitude  of  students  from 
a  great  distance  resorted  to  the  University  merely  on  his  account." 
Smith  first  appeared  as  an  author  by  contributing  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (commenced  in  1755)  an  article  on  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
and  another  on  the  literatures  of  different  European  countries. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  expose  the  prevailing 
error  that  Political  Economy  inculcates  selfishness  than  a  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  was  conceived 
and  executed.  Smith's  course  of  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy 
was  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  was  devoted  to  Natural 
Theology,  and,  as  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie  has  pointed  out,  its  principles 
pervade  every  other  part  It  is  under  the  influence  of  the  con- 
ception of  "  that  great,  benevolent,  and  all-wise  Being  who  directs 
all  the  movements  of  nature,  and  who  is  determined  to  maintain 
in  it  at  all  times  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  happiness,"  that 
Smith  supposes  the  pursuit  of  self-interest  will  result  in  the 
general  benefit  of  society.  "  He  generally,  indeed,  neither  intends 
to  promote  the  public  interest  nor  knows  how  much  he  is  promoting 

it and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  led  by  an  invisible 

hand  to  promote  an  end  which  was  no  part  of  his  intention." 
The  second  part  of  the  course  embraced  Ethics,  the  lectures  on 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  treatise  on  the  "  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments."  The  third  part  was  devoted  to  Jurisprudence  as  a 
system  of  natural  justice ;  whilst  it  was  only  in  the  last  part  that 
Smith  examined  the  political  regulations  which  are  founded  on 
expediency,  and  which  are  calculated  to  increase  the  riches,  the 
power,  and  the  prosperity  of  a  state.  The  lectures  on  the  fourth 
part  were  afterwards  expanded  into  the  "Wealth  of  Nations;" 
and  throughout  that  work  it  is  difficult  to  overlook  the  constant 
references  to  the  earlier  subjects  of  the  course  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
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Smith  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  thirteen  years*  professor- 
ship at  Glasgow  as  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life.  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  two  following  passages  in  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations  "  were  suggested  by  his  own  experience.  He 
18  speaking  of  the  discipline  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  he 
expresses  this  opinion :  "  No  discipline  is  ever  requisite  to  force 
attendance  upon  lectures  which  are  really  worth  the  attending,  as 
is  well  known  where  any  such  lectures  are  given.  Force  and 
restraint  may  no  doubt  be  in  some  degree  requisite  in  order  to 
oblige  children  or  very  young  boys  to  attend  to  those  parts  of 
education  which  it  is  thought  necessary  for  them  to  acquire  during 
tiiat  early  period  of  life ;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
provided  the  master  does  his  duty,  force  or  restraint  can  scarce 
ever  be  necessary  to  carry  on  any  part  of  education.*'  The  writer 
of  this  passage  cannot  have  had  much  difficulty  with  his  own  class. 
In  another  place  he  writes:  ^*To  impose  upon  any  man  the 
necessity  of  teaching,  year  after  year,  in  any  particular  branch  of 
sdence,  seems  in  reality  to  be  the  most  effectual  method  for 
rendering  him  completely  master  of  it  himself.  By  being  obliged 
to  go  every  year  over  the  same  ground,  if  he  is  good  for  anything, 
he  necessarily  becomes  in  a  few  years  well  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  it ;  and  if  upon  any  particular  point  he  should  form  too 
hasty  an  opinion  one  year,  when  he  comes  in  the  course  of  his 
lectures  to  reconsider  the  same  subject  the  year  thereafter,  he  is 
very  likely  to  correct  it.  As  to  be  a  teacher  of  science  is  certainly 
%  the  natural  employment  of  a  mere  man  of  letters,  so  is  it  likewise 
perhaps  the  education  which  is  most  likely  to  render  him  a  man 
of  soUd  learning  and  knowledge." 

In  1763,  however.  Smith  resigned  his  chair  in  order  to  travel  on 
the  Continent  with  the  yoimg  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  was  spent  in  Paris,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  most  distinguished  men,  among  others  being  Quesnay, 
the  author  of  the  Agricultural  System  of  Political  Economy  which 
Smith  examines  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  fourth  book.  In  1766 
Smith  returned  to  London,  and  soon  after  took  up  his  residence 
at  Kirkcaldy,  where  for  the  next  ten  years  he  was  occupied  with 
the  composition  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  During  this  period 
he  describes  himself  to  Hume  as  being  extremely  happy,  comfort- 
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able,  and  contented  At  lengtli,  in  1776,  the  year  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence,  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations "  was 
given  to  the  world.  It  immediately  achieved  a  great  reputation, 
but  the  pleasure  derived  from  this  success  was  marred  by  the 
death  of  Hume,  whom,  during  his  last  illness.  Smith  affectionately 
attended. 

In  1778  he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Customs  for 
Scotland,  and  removed  to  Edinburgh.  He  must  have  foimd  many 
curious  examples  of  the  evils  of  the  restraints  on  trade  imposed  by 
Qovemment,  and  have  been  fully  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  his 
conclusions  in  favour  of  natural  liberty ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose,  as  M'Culloch  does,  that  he  foimd  his  duties  very  irksome, 
for  he  possessed  a  sufficient  income  apart  from  his  official  salary, 
and  could  without  serious  inconvenience  have  resigned  the  appoint- 
ment. In  1787  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  an  honour  which  he  very  much  prized.  But  in  1784 
his  mother  had  died,  and  four  years  later  his  cousin.  Miss  Douglas; 
and  this  breaking  up  of  his  household  accelerated  the  decline  of 
his  weakly  constitution,  and  he  died  on  the  17th  July,  1790,  after 
a  painful  illness,  borne  with  perfect  patience  and  resignation. 

Of  Smith's  deportment  Smellie  writes :  "  When  walking,  there 
were  some  singularities.  His  head  had  a  gentle  motion  from  side 
to  side,  and  his  body  at  every  step  had  a  kind  of  rolling  or 
vermicular  motion,  as  if  he  meant  to  alter  his  direction,  or  even  to 
turn  back.  In  the  street  or  elsewhere  he  always  carried  his  cane 
on  his  shoulder,  as  a  soldier  does  his  musket.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  slight  shades,  but  in  a  picture  slight  shades  are  often 
highly  characteristic."  To  these  characteristics  M*Culloch  adds: 
"  Smith  was  about  the  middle  size,  well  made,  and  stouty  though 
not  fat  or  corpulent.  His  disposition  was.  social  in  the  extreme, 
especially  in  his  own  house,  and  in  the  company  of  his  early 
friends.  His  Simday  suppers  were  long  celebrated  in  Edinburgh 
circles." 

Dugald  Stewart,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Smith,  gives 
some  traits  of  character  which  one  would  hardly  have  expected  to 
find  in  the  author  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  No  book  was  ever 
written  in  which  theory  was  more  constantly  brought  to  the  test 
of  fact;  the  written  opinions  of  the  writer  seem  to  have  been 
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always  subjected  to  the  closest  and  most  judicial  scrutiny,  and  yet 
his  biographer  writes:  "The  comprehensive  speculations  with 
which  he  had  been  occupied  from  his  youth,  and  the  variety  of 
materials  which  his  own  invention  continually  supplied  to  his 
thoughts,  rendered  him  habitually  inattentive  to  familiar  objects 
and  to  common  occurrences,  and  he  frequently  exhibited  instances 
of  absence  which  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  the  fancy  of  La 
Bray^e The  opinions  he  formed  of  men,  upon  slight  acquaint- 
ance, were  frequently  erroneous,  but  the  tendency  of  his  nature 
inclined  him  much  more  to  blind  partiality  than  to  ill-founded 
prejudice.  The  enlarged  views  of  human  afiairs  on  which  his 
mind  habitually  dwelt  left  him  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
study  in  detail  the  uninteresting  peculiarities  of  ordinary  char- 
acters, and  accordingly,  though  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  intellect  and  the  workings  of  the  heart,  and 
accustomed  in  his  theories  to  mark  with  the  most  deHcate  hand 
the  nicest  shades  both  of  genius  and  of  the  passions,  yet,  in  judg- 
ing of  individuals,  it  sometimes  happened  that  his  estimates  were 
in  a  surprising  degree  wide  of  the  truth.  The  opinions  too  which, 
in  the  thoughtlessness  and  confidence  of  his  social  hours,  he  was 
accustomed  to  hazard  on  books  and  on  questions  of  speculation 
were  not  uniformly  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
snperiority  of  his  understanding  and  the  singular  consistency  of 
his  philosophical  principlea'' 

Smith  was  probably  one  of  the  most  widely  read  men  of  his 
time  in  all  departments  of  science  and  literature.  But  in  process 
of  time  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  has  been  converted  into 
Smithianiemua,  and  the  author  of  such  a  system  has  naturally 
been  supposed  to  be  an  "  economic  "  man  in  Mr.  Buskin's  sense  of 
the  term.  The  publications  of  Adam  Smith,  as  well  as  his  valuable 
library,  show  the  utter  baselessness  of  this  construction.  The 
foundation  of  the  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  "  is  sympathy — 
the  natural  complement  to  the  self-interest  and  expediency  of  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations."  The  versatility  of  Smith's  genius  is  further 
shown  by  his  "  Considerations  C!oncerning  the  First  Formation  of 
Languages  and  the  Different  Genius  of  Original  and  C!ompounded 
languages,"  and  by  the  posthumous  papers  (which  he  exempted 
from  destruction),  ^  the  greater  number  of  which  appear  to  be  parts 
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of  a  plan  he  had  once  formed  for  giving  a  connected  history  of  the 
liberal  sciences  and  elegant  arts."  £7  the  kindness  of  Smith's 
nearest  surviving  relations,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing a  large  portion  of  his  library,  and  a  more  varied  collection  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  I  was  most  struck  by  the  large  number 
of  books  of  travel  and  of  poetry,  of  some  of  which  there  were 
more  than  one  edition,  and  occasionally  editions  de  luoce,  I  had 
hoped  to  find  marginal  notes  or  references  which  might  have 
thrown  light  on  the  authorities  of  some  passages  in  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations  "  (for  Smith  gives  no  references),  but  even  the  ingenious, 
oft-quoted  author  of  the  Tracts  on  the  Com  Laws  has  escaped 
without  a  mark.  At  the  same  time  pamphlets  have  been  carefully 
boimd  together,  and  indexes  prefixed  in  Smith's  own  writing. 

Adam  Smith  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  modem  Political 
Economy  as  John  Locke  to  modem  Philosophy.  In  Locke  there 
is  the  same  combination  of  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  reasoning. 
Locke's  successors,  unable  or  imwilling  to  carry  on  this  double 
method,  developed  the  antagonistic  schools  of  transcendental  phi- 
losophy and  empirical  psychology,  the  reconciliation  of  which  was 
the  great  problem  of  Kant.  And  just  as  every  important  system 
of  Philosophy  may  be  traced  through  Locke,  so  the  current  schools 
of  Political  Economy  may  be  traced  through  Adam  Smith.  Ger- 
man Socialists  appeal  to  the  dictum  of  the  great  master — **  The 
produce  of  labour  constitutes  the  natural  recompense  or  wages  of 
labour."  The  celebrated  American  protectionist  H.  Carey  claims  to 
be  the  only  true  interpreter  of  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith ;  and 
certainly  it  is  a  fimdamental  position  in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
that  "the  capital  employed  in  the  home  trade  of  any  coimtry  will 
generally  give  encouragement  and  support  to  a  greater  quantity  of 
productive  labour  in  that  coimtry  and  increase  the  value  of  its 
annual  produce  more  than  an  equal  capital  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  consmnption ;  and  the  capital  employed  in  this  latter  trade 
has  in  both  respects  still  greater  advantage  over  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade."  The  genius  of  Ricardo  attached 
an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  hypothetical  deductions  of  Adam 
Smith,  neglecting  to  a  great  extent  his  careful  verifications,  and 
he  thus  gave  to  Elnglish  Political  Economy  a  bias  in  the  a  prioH 
direction ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  John  Stuart  Mill,  whilst 
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professing  to  give  a  modem  Adam  Smith,  has  given  for  the  most 
part  no  more  than  a  readable  Ricardo. 

Of  late  years  the  conflict  between  the  inductive  and  deductive 
schools  has  been  carried  on  very  hotly,  with  the  desirable  result 
that  the  methods  which  appeared  to  be  antagonistic  are  now  seen 
to  be  complementary.  The  deductive  method,  especially  in  its 
quasi-mathematical  form,  has  made  the  fundamental  conceptions 
dear  and  distinct :  for  example,  no  one  at  the  present  day  would 
search  for  a  real  universal  measure  of  value,  that  alchemist's  stone 
of  Political  Economy;  no  one  would  say  that  in  manufactures 
"  nature  does  nothing,  man  does  all,"  or  be  content  with  defining 
wealth  (and  that  only  incidentally)  as  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  a  society.  At  the  same  time,  the  recent  con- 
troversy has  made  it  abimdantly  clear  that  (if  the  dry  bones  of 
Political  Economy  are  to  be  clothed  with  flesh,  continual  reference 
must  be  made  to  actual  and  historical  conditions.  Even  as  regards 
the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  rent,  which  it  was  customary  to  call  the 
pons  a&inorvmi  of  Political  Economy,  a  suspicion  has  begun  to 
prevail  that  the  part  of  it  which  is  true  is  a  mere  truism  ;*  the 
wages-fund  theory  has  suffered  the  same  process  of  attenuation, 
and  the  "  economic  man"  has  been  banished  to  the  planet  Saturn. 
Even  in  Political  Economy  the  confession  is  made  that  if  matter  ■ 
without  thought  is  blind,  thought  without  matter  is  empty.  No 
mere  manipulation  of  conceptions  can  account  for  past  or  present 
economic  forms,  and  still  less  indicate  the  stages  of  future  develop- 
ment :  if  the  economist  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  astrologer,  he 
must  perforce  turn  statistician  and  historian.  Adam  Smith  was 
both,  and  hence  avoided  the  pitfalls  which  beset  the  ''natural" 
method  of  inquiry. 

It  may  be  maintained  (and  generally  it  is  maintained)  that  as 
a  whole  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  is  still  the  best  system  of  Political 
Economy  which  this  coimtry  has  produced,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
fiict  that  subsequent  systematic  writers  have  been  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  Ricardo ;  and  yet  it  may  be  allowed  (and  generally 
it  is  allowed)  that  in  nearly  every  department  great  advances  have 
been  made  on  Adam  Smith.     Even  as  regards  the  general  scope  of 

*  Compare  Leroy-Beaulieu,  "  R^^partition  des  Richesses,"  ch.  iL ;  and  Prof.  Thorold 
Bogen,  "History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices,"  vol  iv.,  p.  134,  and  "Political  Economy, '*ch.  xiL 
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economic  science,  and  its  relation  to  other  social  sciences,  his  views 
have  been  largely  modified.  He  had  hardly  grasped  the  distinction 
between  a  science  and  an  art ;  he  had  certainly  not  grasped  the 
distinction  between  the  laws  of  the  production  and  those  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  a  distinction  which  Mill  justly  conceived  to  be 
his  own  principal  contribution  to  Political  Economy.  The  curious 
description  of  many  measures  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment as  "  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  Political  Economy/' 
is  a  survival  oTsmith's  confusion ;  and  the  prevaiHng  idea  that 
Political  Economy  commands  people  to  be  selfish  may  be  traced 
to  the  absence  in  Smith  of  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
economic  and  ethical  science.  Descending  to  particulars,  and  look- 
ing only  to  English  writers,  the  theory  of  Production  is  much 
better  treated  by  Professor  Heam ;  the  general  theory  of  Distribu- 
tion and  the  limits  of  Government  interference,  by  J.  S.  Mill ;  the 
theory  of  Value  and  Money,  by  Jevons ;  the  Foreign  Exchanges, 
by  Mr.  Goschen ;  the  Wages  Question,  by  Mr.  Marshall  and  Pro- 
fessor Walker;  Banking,  by  Bagehot;  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
extend  the  list.  Speaking  generally,  there  is  hardly  a  chapter  in 
the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  criticism 
and  amendment. 

Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  work  of  subsequent  writers 
has  been  a  mere  filling  in  of  detaiL  For  example,  Adam  Smith 
writes :  "  The  profits  of  stock,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  are  only 
a  different  name  for  the  wages  of  a  particular  sort  of  labour — ^the 
labour  of  inspection  and  direction.  They  are,  however,  altogether 
different,  are  regulated  by  quite  different  principles,  and  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  quantity,  the  hardship,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the 
supposed  labour  of  inspection  and  direction."  It  is  this  doctrine, 
developed  by  Bicardo  into  the  dogma  that  the  natural  rate  of 
wages  is  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  labourer  alive  or  in  work- 
ing order,  the  surplus  being  profits,  which  forms  the  key-note  of 
German  Socialism ;  and  the  reconciliation  between  capital  and 
:  labour  as  effected  in  Mr.  Marshall's  work  consists  in  the  assertion 
of  the  very  principles  which  Adam  Smith  denies — namely,  that 
the  wages  for  inspection  and  direction  follow  the  same  law  as 
wages  in  other  industrial  groups.  Again :  some  economic  problems 
which  have  attracted  considerable  attention  since  Adam  Smith 
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wrote  are  almost  unnoticed  in  the  "Wealth  of  Nations."  It  is 
true  that  he  discusses  the  economic  effects  of  the  Laws  of  Settle- 
ment ;  but  he  never  really  attacks  the  problem  of  Poor  Belief,  and 
he  nowhere  attempts  to  formulate  the  laws  of  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion. The  industrial  revolution  at  the  end  of  last  century,  the 
effects  of  which  are  not  yet  matured,  has  rendered  some  of  the 
reasoning  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  inapplicable  to  the  present 
day.  Adam  Smith  was  naturally  under  the  impression  that  the 
importation  of  com  could  never  appreciably  affect  home  produc- 
tion; and  he  had  no  means  of  anticipating  the  periodic  cycles  of 
inflations  and  depressions  of  trade  which  constitute  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  existing  economic  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  subjects  are  treated  in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  which  are 
now  generally  considered  beyond  the  sphere  of  Political  EkK)nomy. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  discussions  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  an  established  church  and  on  the  different  sys- 
tems of  education.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that 
some  of  the  topics  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  have,  without 
sufficient  cause,  dropped  out  of  the  systematic  treatment  of  Eco- 
nomics. Modem  writers  have  written  much  on  the  necessity  for 
a  theory  of  the  consumption  of  wealth,  but  they  have  done  very 
little  towards  the  development  of  Smith's  teaching  on  expenditure, 
which  seems  the  form  that  a  theory  of  consumption  should 
naturally  assume.  At  the  present  time  the  "  expense  of  defence," 
and  the  cost  directly  and  indirectly  to  a  nation  of  standing  armies 
and  of  compulsory  military  service,  give  rise  to  difficult  and  important 
economic  questions ;  and  if  attention  were  turned  to  the  "  expense 
of  the  administration  of  justice/'  and  if  the  portion  of  the  national 
wealth  directly  and  indirectly  expended  on  law  were  carefully 
calculated,  and  the  causes  and  principles  of  the  expenditure  ascer- 
tained, valuable  chapters  in  Adam  Smith  would  receive  their 
necessary  modem  supplement.  If,  then,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  has  no  omissions  and  no  errors  of 
primary  importance,  and  if  harm  has  been  done  by  the  addition 
of  ipse  dixit  to  Adam  Smith's  opinions,  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  allowed  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  portions  of  his  great 
work  to  which  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  by  recent 
writers. 
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Most  of  the  commentators  on  Adam  Smith  have  complained 
of  the  diffuseness  of  his  style ;  but  when  his  work  appeared  such 
difiuseness  was  probably  necessary,  and  at  any  rate  the  writer 
consciously  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge.  In  the  prefatory 
remarks  to  the  chapters  on  Value  and  Prices  he  writes :  "  I  am 
always  willing  to  run  some  hazard  of  being  tedious,  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  I  am  perspicuous ;  and  after  taking  the  utmost  pains  that 
I  can  to  be  perspicuous,  some  obscurity  may  still  appear  to  remain 
upon  a  subject  in  its  own  nature  extremely  abstracted."  A  doctrine 
that  is  generally  accepted,  and  has  assumed  its  natural  scientific 
form,  does  not  require  many  words  for  its  expression ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  when  it  is  first  introduced  to  the  world  of  thought. 
New  ideas,  like  new  men,  must  submit  to  much  tedious  ceremonial. 
The  "  tediousness  "  of  the  argument,  however,  is  often  relieved  by 
quiet  touches  of  humour  and  occasionally  by  good-natured  satire. 
Of  these  traits  the  chapters  on  the  Education  of  Touth  and  on  the 
Instruction  of  People  of  all  Ages  afford,  perhaps,  the  best  iUustra- 
tion.  Take,  for  example,  the  passage  describing  the  expedients  to 
which  a  lecturer,  "  if  he  happens  to  be  a  man  of  sense  and  averse 
to  ridicule,"  may  resort,  in  order,  with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  "  to 
lecture  without  exposing  himself  to  contempt  or  derision,  or  say- 
ing anything  that  is  really  foolish,  absurd,  or  ridiculoiLS ;"  or  the 
combination  of  truth  and  irony  in  the  remarks  on  the  clergy  of  an 
established  church :  *'  But  though  this  order  of  men  can  scarce  ever 
be  forced,  they  may  be  managed  as  easily  as  any  other ;  and  the 
security  of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  public  tranquillity,  seems 
to  depend  very  much  on  the  means  which  he  has  of  managing 
them  ;  and  these  seem  to  consist  altogether  in  the  preferment 
which  he  has  to  bestow  upon  them."  Again :  whilst  advocating 
natural  liberty  in  religion,  the  asceticism  to  which  "  little  sects  " 
are  liable  is  very  happily  portrayed :  "  In  little  religious  sects  the 
morals  of  the  common  people  have  been  almost  always  remarkably 
regular  and  orderly,  generally  much  more  so  than  in  the  estab- 
lished church.  The  morals  of  these  little  sects,  indeed,  have  fre- 
quently been  rather  disagreeably  rigorous  and  unsocial."  Another 
striking  quality  of  Adam  Smith  is  foimd  in  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  his  illustrations,  which  are  drawn  from  all  ages  and 
societies,  and  which  contrast  favourably  with  the  unreal  hypotheses 
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of  Ricardo  and  his  followers.  To  illustrate  the  distinction  between 
"  necessaries "  and  "  luxuries,"  and  the  importance  of  considering 
the  custom  of  the  coimtry  in  determining  the  former,  Adam  Smith 
writes :  "  Custom  has  rendered  leather  shoes  a  necessary  of  life  in 
England.  The  poorest  creditable  person  of  either  sex  would  be 
ashamed  to  appear  in  public  without  them.  In  Scotland,  custom 
has  rendered  them  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  lowest  order  of  men, 
but  not  to  the  same  order  of  women,  who  may  without  any  dis- 
credit walk  about  barefooted.  In  France  they  are  necessaries 
neither  to  men  nor  to  women,  the  lowest  rank  of  both  sexes 

« 

appearing  there  publicly  without  any  discredit  sometimes  in 
wooden  shoes  and  sometimes  barefooted." 

The  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  being  one  of  those  books  which  are 
much  talked  of  and  little  read,  it  is  natural  that  some  strange  mis- 
conceptions  should  be  current  regarding  the  doctrines  it  contains  and, 
above  all,  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.  The  author 
of  the  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  the  keystone  of  which  is 
sympathy,  the  man  who  at  his  death  left  a  much  smaller  fortune 
than  was  anticipated  owing  to  his  constant  expenditure  in  deeds  of 
unostentatious  charity,  the  man  who  was  especially  distinguished 
amongst  his  contemporaries  by  his  geniality  and  kindness,  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  father  of  the  dismal  dogmas  which 
amongst  the  vulgar  (if  the  term  may  be  still  used  in  its  older 
signification)  pass  current  for  Political  Economy.  The  most  cursory 
perusal  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  however,  will  convince  the 
reader  that  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  is  essentially  human, 
and  the  most  careful  scrutiny  will  bring  to  light  no  passage  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  "  selfishness  "  is  inculcated.  The  "  economic 
man,"  the  supposed  incarnation  of  selfishness,  is  no  creation  of 
Adam  Smith ;  all  the  characters  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  are 
real — Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  Chinese.  The  "  economic  man  "  of 
nltra-Ricardians  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  Adam  Smith  than  is 
the  "  socialistic  man,"  the  incarnation  of  unselfishness,  the  man  who 
loves  all  men  more  than  himself  on  the  arithmetical  ground  that 
all  are  more  than  one.  Adam  Smith  was  unacquainted  with  any 
flociety  composed  mainly  of  either  species.  Of  the  "socialistic 
man  **  he  writes :  "  I  have  never  known  much  good  done  by  those 
who  affected  to  trade  for  the  public  good     It  is  an  affectation 
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indeed  not  very  common  among  merchants,  and  very  few  words 
need  be  employed  in  dissuading  them  from  it.**  But  the  most 
severe  passages  in  Smith's  work  are  those  in  which  he  condemns 
the  various  "  mean  and  malignant  expedients "  of  the  mercantile 
system,  and  satirizes  the  **  economic  "  merchants  who,  actuated  only 
by  the  "  passionate  confidence  of  interested  falsehood,"  in  order  to 
promote  ''the  little  interest  of  one  little  order  of  men  in  one 
coimtry  hurt  the  interest  of  all  other  orders  of  men  in  that 
coimtry,  and  of  all  other  men  in  all  other  coimtries."  Adam 
Smith  treats  of  actual  societies,  and  considers  the  normal  conduct 
of  average  individuals.  He  insists  on  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
majority  of  mankind  wish  to  better  their  condition.  "With 
regard  to  profusion,  the  principle  which  prompts  to  expense  is  the 
passion  for  present  enjoyment,  which,  though  sometimes  violent 
and  very  difficult  to  be  restrained,  is  in  general  only  momentary 
and  occasional.  But  the  principle  which  prompts  to  save  is  the 
desire  of  bettering  our  condition,  a  desire  which,  though  generally 
calm  and  dispassionate,  comes  with  us  from  the  womb  and  never 
leaves  us  till  we  go  into  the  grave.  In  the  whole  interval  which 
separates  those  two  moments  there  is  scarcely  perhaps  a  single 
instant  in  which  any  man  is  so  perfectly  and  completely  satisfied 
with  his  situation  as  to  be  without  any  wish  of  alteration  or 
improvement  of  any  kind.  An  augmentation  of  fortime  is  the 
means  by  which  the  greater  part  of  men  propose  and  wish  to  better 
their  condition.  It  is  the  means  the  most  vulgar  and  most 
obvious ;  and  the  most  likely  way  of  augmenting  their  fortune  is 
to  save  and  accmnulate  some  part  of  what  they  acquire,  either 
regularly  and  annually  or  upon  some  extraordinary  occasions. 
Though  the  principle  of  expense,  therefore,  prevails  in  almost  all 
men  upon  some  occasions,  and  in  some  men  upon  almost  all  occa* 
sions,  yet  in  the  greater  part  of  men,  taking  the  whole  course  of 
their  life  at  an  average,  the  principle  of  frugality  seems  not  only 
to  predominate,  but  predominate  very  greatly." 

A  still  more  serious  misconception  prevails  as  to  the  teaching 
of  Adam  Smith  on  natural  liberty  in  general  and  free  trade  in 
particular.  The  leading  idea  of  his  system  is  that  in  any  civilized 
commimity,  if  men  are  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  own  interests 
in  the  way  they  consider  best,  they  will,  as  a  rule,  although  unin- 
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tentionally,  promote  the  public  good.  After  his  examination  of 
the  mercantile  system,  the  object  of  which  was  to  encourage 
manufactures,  and  of  the  agricultural  system,  which  made  agri- 
culture of  primary  importance,  he  states  his  own  position :  ''  All 
systems  of  preference  or  of  restraint  therefore  being  thus  com- 
pletely taken  away,  the  obvious  and  simple  system  of  natural 
liberty  establishes  itself  of  its  own  accord.  Every  man,  as  long  as 
he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  justice^  is  left  perfectly  free  to 
pursue  his  own  interests  his  own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his 
industry  and  capital  into  competition  with  those  of  any  other  man 
or  orders  of  men."  To  assert  against  Adam  Smith  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  self-interest  of  individuals  in  matters  of  industry  is 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  public  good,  is  to  assert  the  worst 
form  of  pessimism,  and,  as  the  only  conceivable  remedy,  the  most 
extreme  form  of  Socialism.  But  such  a  remedy  is,  on  the  assump- 
tion made,  if  possibly  conceivable,  certainly  impracticable.  No 
Qovemment  can  be  stable  which  professes  to  rule  according  to  ideas 
not  generally  accepted  by  the  community.  If  men  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  principally  actuated  by  self-interest  in  commercial  affairs,  it 
is  suicidal  to  govern  them  as  if  they  were  wholly  or  in  the  main 
disinterested.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  naturally  unselfish, 
they  will  probably  promote  the  public  good  much  better  if  left  to  them- 
selves than  if  directed  by  a  few  wise  men.  Even  in  this  case  natural 
liberty  appears  to  be  the  best  rule  of  action.  The  various  institu- 
tions in  this  coimtry  for  public  purposes,  supported  by  volimtary 
contributions  and  conducted  by  individuals  who  are  only  concerned 
for  the  success  of  such  institutions,  effect  in  the  main  the  object  of 
their  promoters  much  more  efficiently  than  if  they  were  directed 
and  controlled  with  the  best  intentions  by  a  central  Government. 
To  generalize  a  statement  of  Adam  Smith  in  reference  to  capital,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  **  the  statesman  who  should  attempt  to  direct 
private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  wealth 
and  abilities  for  the  good  of  others  would  not  only  load  himself 
with  a  most  unnecessary  attention,  but  assiune  an  authority  which 
could  safely  be  trusted  not  only  to  no  single  person,  but  to  no 
council  or  senate  whatever,  and  which  would  nowhere  be  so 
dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  presump- 
ti(m  enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  if      In  religion, 
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science,  art,  education,  health,  and  even  charity,  civilization  must 
trust  principally  to  the  efforts  of  individuals;  the  central 
authority  can  never  be  more  than  auxiliary.  J£  it  were  not 
so,  progress  must  cease,  for  no  Government  could  overtake  the 
work. 

But  whilst  insisting  always  on  the  superiority  of  private  enter- 
prise to  Government  routine,  Adam  Smith  is  far  from  asserting  that 
Government  has  no  industrial  functions,  or  that  the  whole  business 
I  of  Government  is  to  enforce  contracts  and  prevent  crime  and  fraud. 
Besides  the  duties  of  defence  and  administration  of  justice,  Adam 
Smith  gives,  as  of  co-ordinate  importance,  "  the  duty  of  creating 
and  maintaining  certain  public  institutions  which  it  can  never  be 
for  the  interest  of  any  individual  or  small  number  of  individuals 
to  create  and  maintain,  because  the  profit  could  never  repay  the 
expense  to  any  individual  or  small  number  of  individuals,  though 
it  may  frequently  do  much  more  than  repay  it  to  a  great  society." 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  yiew  of  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment that  Smith  should  point  out  that  the  self-interest  of  the 
common  people  is  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  that  "  for  a  very  small  expense  the  public  can 
facilitate,  can  encourage,  and  can  even  impose  upon  almost  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  most 
essential  parts  of  education.'*  Again,  it  is  only  so  long  as  an 
individual  *'  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  justice  "  that  he  is  to  be 
left  free  to  pursue  his  own  interests  his  own  way.  No  man 
more  thoroughly  carried  out  the  teaching  of  Adam  Smith,  than 
Richard  Cobden ;  and  when  the  opponents  of  the  Factory  Legis- 
lation insisted  on  the  sufficiency  of  freedom  of  contract,  he  was 
still  true  to  the  principles  of  "  industrial  liberty  "  when  he  replied 
that  in  some  cases  freedom  of  contract  was  freedom  of  coercion. 
Another  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  qualification  under 
consideration  is  found  in  Adam  Smith's  criticism  of  what  is  now 
called  "free  banking": — "To  restrain  private  people,  it  may  be 
said,  from  receiving  in  payment  the  promissory  notes  of  a  banker 
for  any  sum,  whether  great  or  small,  when  they  themselves  are 
willing  to  receive  them,  or  to  restrain  a  banker  from  issuing  such 
notes  when  all  his  neighbours  are  willing  to  accept  of  them,  is  a 
manifest  violation  of  that  natural  liberty  which  it  is  the  proper 
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business  of  law  not  to  infringe  but  to  support.  Such  regulations 
may  no  doubt  be  considered  as  in  some  respects  a  violation  of 
natural  liberty.  But  those  exertions  of  the  natural  liberty  of  a 
few  individuals  which  might  endanger  the  security  of  the  whole 
society,  are  and  ought  to  be  restrained  by  the  laws  of  all  govern- 
ments— of  the  most  free  as  well  as  of  the  most  despotic"  In 
brief,  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith  on  laiasez  /aire  may  be  expressed 
in  two  propositions — first,  that  the  presmnption  is  always  against 
Government  interference ;  and  secondly,  if  a  case  is  made  out,  that 
the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  local  as  against  central  government, 
since  "  even  those  public  works  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  cannot  afford  any  revenue  for  maintaining  themselves,  but  of 
which  the  conveniency  is  nearly  confined  to  some  particular  place 
or  district,  are  always  better  maintained  by  a  local  or  provincial 
revenue,  under  the  management  of  a  local  and  provincial 
administration,  than  by  the  general  revenue  of  the  state,  of  which 
the  executive  power  must  always  have  the  management."  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  mere  reiteration  of  the  phrases  "  free- 
dom of  contract "  and  "  natural  liberty  "  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
Adam  Smith,  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  maintain  that  in 
certain  cases  the  interference  of  Government  is  desirable.* 

Even  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  with  which  the  name  of 
Adam  Smith  is  always  associated,  the  teaching  of  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations  "  is  not  nearly  so  unqualified  as  is  generally  imagined.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  celebrated  American  Protec- 
tionist Carey  claims  to  be  a  true  disciple  of  Adam  Smith.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  presumptuous  to  hazard  the  opinion  that  Free 
Trade  might  have  been  more  widely  accepted  if  the  reasoning  of 
Adam  Smith  had  not  been  replaced  by  dogmatism.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  arguments  by  which  Free  Trade  was  established  in 
this  country  were  taken  from  Adam  Smith ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  arguments  advanced  of  late  by  the  so-called  Fair  Traders 
are  carefully  stated  and  estimated  by  the  same  author.  It  seems, 
prima  fade,  even  after  making  due  allowance  for  "  the  pain  of  a 
new  idea,"  rather  extraordinary  that  it  should  have  been  necessary 
for  a  man  of  such  genius  to  take  ten  years  of  unremitting  labour 

*  Compare  Smith's  "  Mercantile  Law,"  Introduction  {pastim),  on  the  advantages  the 
nncaiitile  law  of  England  has  derived  from  being  the  '*  least  fettered  by  legislative  regnla* 
tMns,**  "  the  meet  completely  the  offspring  of  usage  and  convenience." 

C 
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to  prove  that  it  is  advantageous  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market ; 
that  whatever  is  bought  must  be  paid  for ;  and  that,  since  this 
country  produces  no  gold,  exported  must  pay  for  imported  com- 
modities.  It  seems  still  more  extraordinaxy.  even  after  making 
allowance  for  **  the  passionate  confidence  of  interested  falsehood/' 
that  any  merchant  of  ordinary  modesty  should  be  bold  enough  to 
maintain  the  opposite,  and  almost  incredible  that  any  merely 
speculative  philosopher  should  fail  to  grasp  propositions  of  such 
simplicity;  and  it  is  the  reverse  of  surprising  that  the  plan  of 
the  "  Wealth  of  Nations "  should  appear  confused  and  the  style 
f  tediously  profuse.  But  as  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick  has  observed,  the 
'  popular  opinion  that  Free  Trade  is  in  all  cases  iheoreticaUy  the 
best,  although  in  particular  cases  it  may  practically  be  the  best 
course  to  make  exceptions,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  teaching  of 
Adam  Smith  and  the  leading  English  economists.*  The  truth  is, 
that  it  is  easy  theoretically  to  point  out  exceptions,  but  that  for 
\  practical  purposes  it  is  best  to  adhere  to  Free  Trade  pure  and 
1  simple.  Nor  does  the  admission  of  such  exceptions  weaken  the 
position  of  Free  Trade  as  a  rule  of  practical  politics,  at  any  rate 
in  this  country.  Our  whole  system  of  government  is  full  of 
anomalies  and  theoretical  imperfections ;  and  the  strength  of  the 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  most  plausible  theory  is  disregarded 
if,  under  existing  conditions,  it  cannot  be  put  into  practice. 
Theoretically  the  system  of  direct  taxation  is,  both  as  regards 
justice  and  economy,  superior  to  the  indirect  system.  What  can 
be  simpler  than  that  every  man  should  pay  a  portion  of  his 
revenue  directly  to  the  state?  Theoretically  the  system  of  co- 
operative production  would  effect  the  reconciliation  of  labour  and 
capital.  Are  not  profits  wages  of  superintendence  ?  Theoretically 
it  is  absurd  to  make  contracts  for  long  periods  m  terms  of  a  measure 
of  value  which  is  liable  to  extreme  fluctuations.  Is  not  the  only 
use  of  "  gold  "  to  give  command  over  "  things  in  general "  ?  ^ 

But  if  the  wheels  of  government  must  be  arranged  in  "  cycles 
on  epicycles "  to  effect  these  objects,  the  practical  instinct  of  the 
nation  acquiesces  in  a  more  imperfect  but  simpler  machinery. 
Free  Trade  has  in  its  favour  the  overwhelming  advantage  of  perfect 

*  Compare  Ricardo,  ch.  xxy.: — "It  may,  I  think,  be  doubted  whether  a  mother 
cotmtry  may  not  sometimee  be  benefited  by  the  restraints  to  which  she  subjects  her 
colonial  possessions." 
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simplicity,  whilst  the  modifications  which  have  recently  been  urged 
are  either  quite  inadequate  for  the  purposes  proposed  or  impracticable. 
It  is  useless  to  retaliate  on  manufactures ;  to  retaliate  on  food  is 
impossible.  The  recent  controversy  has  in  this  coimtry  made  the 
policy  of  Free  Trade  still  more  firmly  established.  The  merit  of 
Adam  Smith  lies  not  in  the  mere  enimciation  of  the  very  obvious 
propositions  just  quoted,  and  which  he  was  by  no  means  the  first 
to  bring  to  light,  but  in  the  careful  examination  he  made  of  con- 
flicting principles  and  interests^  and  in  the  reasoned  judgment  at 
which  he  arrived  that  Free  Trade  is  the  working  system  most 
conducive  to  national  prosperity.  There  is  not  a  single  argument 
advanced  by  Fair  Traders  which  is  not  stated  much  more  clearly 
by  Adam  Smith.  He  looked  at  the  question  on  all  sides — from 
the  point  of  view  of  labourer,  capitalist,  landlord ;  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  political  independence,  of  variety  of 
industries,  and  of  the  danger  of  disturbing  a  long -established 
system ;  he  even  considered  the  employment  of  capital  in  the 
h(Hne  trade  as  much  more  advantageous  than  in  the  foreign  trade. 
But  he  possessed  a  mind  not  merely  capable  of  seeing  the  elements 
of  industrial  life  in  isolation,  but  of  grasping  that  life  as  a  whole, 
and  assigning  to  each  factor  its  due  proportion.  Above  all,  he 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  working  power  of  government ; 
he  did  not  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  what  was  badly  done  by 
private  enterprise  would  be  better  done  by  authority. 

The  theory  of  Free  Trade  given  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations "  rests  upon  certain  propositions  expounded 
in  the  former  books,  and  the  limitations  can  only  be  understood 
when  taken  in  connection  with  these  propositions :  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  economic  system  of  an  isolated  society  must  precede 
any  inquiry  on  foreign  trade.  Taking  then,  first,  the  simpler  case, 
the  problem  of  the  production  of  wealth  is  this : — Given  a  society 
with  certain  wants,  and  with  an  established  order  in  the  claims  of 
individuals,  what  is  the  best  method  of  employing  the  land,  the 
labour,  and  the  capital  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  involves  the 
discussion  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labour,  and  this  discussion 
forms  naturally  the  introduction  to  the  "Inquiry."  The  society 
in  which  division  of  labour  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  will, 
eaieria  paribus,  be  the  most  productive.     But  it  is  obvious  that 
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division  of  labour  is  impossible  without  exchange,  and  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  a  society  are  consequently  limited  by  its  powers 
of  effecting  exchanges,  which  depend  partly  on  the  means  of  com- 
munication and  partly  on  the  organization  of  its  markets.  For 
division  of  labour,  organization  is  as  important  as  extent  of 
markets. 

The  consideration  of  exchange  naturally  leads  Adam  Smith,  in 
the  next  place,  to  investigate  the  medium  of  exchange — money. 
The  distinction  drawn  between  real  and  nominal  price  is  inaccurate 
in  expression:  the  real  price  of  a  thing  is,  in  Adam  Smith's  phrase- 
ology* its  value  in  terms  of  labour;  and  it  is  not  clear  whether 
he  means  the  labour  of  production  (the  real  cost),  or  the  labour 
the  commodity  would  command  in  the  market  He  apparently 
supposes  that  in  the  normal  case  the  two  will  coincide.  What 
Adam  Smith  really  wished  to  draw  attention  to  was  the  difference 
between  the  money  a  thing  would  exchange  for  (that  is,  its  price 
according  to  Mill's  definition)  and  the  amount  of  things  in  general 
it  would  obtain,  which  he  unfortunately  symbolizes  by  the  term 
labour.  The  practical  importance  of  the  distinction  he  illustrates 
by  leases  and  endowments,  and  shows  that  for  long  periods  money 
is  not  the  best  unit  of  value.  But  however  obscure  the  phrase- 
ology and  confused  the  reasoning,  the  fundamental  proposition 
remains  quite  clear,  that  ultimately  commodities  pay  for  commodi- 
ties, and  that  this  in  general  implies,  in  the  last  resort,  an  exchange 
of  services  (to  adopt  the  language  of  Bastiat).  Exchange  being 
only  a  means  to  production,  and  this  again  to  consumption,  it  is 
clear  that,  cceteris  paribus,  the  less  labour  and  capital  are  expended 
in  exchange  so  much  the  richer  will  the  society  be ;  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  everything  which  brings  the  producer 
nearer  to  the  consumer  prevents  economic  waste.  It  follows  from 
these  principles  that  the  great  commerce  of  every  civilized  society 
is  that  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  those 
of  the  country.  In  this  commerce  division  of  labour  is  extended 
to  a  maximum,  and  the  expenses  of  exchange  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  this  manner  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  manu- 
facture and  of  manufacture  to  agriculture  is  made  obvious.  The 
question  naturally  arises, — By  what  causes  is  a  nation  induced  to 
turn  its  energies  to  one  form  of  production  more  than  to  another  ? 
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And  it  can  only  be  answered  by  considering  the  motive  which 
induces  the  members  of  the  society  to  produce  at  all  Stated 
generally,  this  is  the  satisfaction  of  wants ;  but  the  statement  is 
too  abstract  to  be  of  practical  use.  In  a  modern  society  the  proxi- 
mate causes  of  production  are — 1.  The  desire  of  the  owner  of 
natural  resources  to  derive  a  revenue;  2.  The  desire  of  the 
owner  of  capital  to  obtain  profits ;  and  3.  The  desire  of  the 
labourer  to  obtain  wages  for  his  labour.  The  proximate  causes  of 
production  then  are  wages,  profits,  and  rents ;  labourer,  landlord, 
capitalist  can  only  satisfy  their  wants  by  employing  their  respec- 
tive possessions. 

Adam  Smith  is  thus  led  by  the  natural  course  of  the  argument 
to  consider  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  under  a  system 
of  individual  property  and  free  exchange.  In  a  modem  society 
the  labourer  does  not  take  the  initiative,  so  that  the  direction 
given  to  production  depends  on  the  landlord  and  the  capitalist. 
In  the  main,  no  doubt,  the  interests  of  the  three  coincide.  In  the 
progress  of  society  the  same  causes  have  improved  the  position  of 
all  three  classes — wages,  profits,  and  rents,  estimated  in  com- 
modities, have  been  continually  rising.  But  that  the  interests  of 
the  three  classes  are  necessarily  harmonious,  so  far  from  being  self- 
evident,  seems  at  first  sight  obviously  false.  It  is  clear  that 
profits  may  rise  at  the  expense  of  wages,  and  vice  versa.  Again, 
rents  may  vanish  by  an  xmdue  morceUement  of  the  land — the 
total  produce  becoming  wages ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ocmversion  of  cultivated  land  into  forest  may  be  a  gain  to  the 
landlord  at  the  expense  of  labour.  Production  remaining  the 
same,  if  one  class  gets  more  the  others  get  less,  and  there  is  thus 
an  obvious  conflict.  It  is  then  of  the  utmost  importance  to  dis- 
cover which  of  the  methods  of  employing  capital  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  chapter  entitled  "  Employment  of  Capital "  (bk  il,  ch.  v.) 
18  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  work,  and  Adam  Smith 
continually  appeals  to  the  positions  there  established ;  and  as  they 
have  not  generally  been  accepted  by  modem  economists,  a  some- 
what lengthened  examination  of  them  may  be  pardoned. 

Taking  first  an  isolated  country,  he  shows  that  capital  may  be 
employed  in  four  ways: — 1.  In  the  production  of  raw  material; 
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2.  In  the  manufacture  of  raw  material ;  3.  In  the  distribution  by  the 
wholesale  merchant;  and  4.  In  the  distribution  by  the  retail  trader. 
These  are  all  equally  necessary;  the  act  of  production  is  not  completed 
till  the  commodity  is  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  But  although 
equally  necessary,  they  present  essential  points  of  contrast.  It  is 
for  the  interest  of  society  to  increase  the  proportion  of  its  energy 
employed  in  the  first  two  modes  compared  with  that  in  the  third 
and  fourth.  Any  increase  in  the  amount  of  commodities  produced 
may  be  considered  advantageous,  and  the  greater  will  that  amount 
be  the  less  the  energy  required  for  mere  distribution :  hence,  again, 
we  see  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  producer  near  the  consumer. 
Again,  if  we  compare  agriculture  and  manufacture,  it  is  obvious 
(the  arts  of  production  remaining  stationary)  that  the  latter  is 
limited  by  the  former.  The  number  of  labourers  in  an  isolated 
country  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  food  produced,  and  manufac- 
tures are  further  limited  by  the  amount  of  raw  material.  This 
consideration  naturally  leads  to  the  proposition,  again  very  inac- 
curately expressed,  that  '*  no  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a 
greater  quantity  of  productive  labour  than  that  of  the  farmer." 
This  statement  has  been  subjected  to  more  severe  criticism  than 
any  other  passage  in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations ;"  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  in  reading  Adam  Smith  that  he  never  uses  terms  in 
the  strict  sense  they  have  acquired  in  the  hands  of  later  economists. 
If  we  look  below  the  surface  to  the  ideas  the  words  stand  for,  as 
Locke  would  put  it,  it  is  very  rarely  that  Adam  Smith  is  in  error. 
Here,  as  is  clear  from  the  course  of  the  argument,  he  wishes  to 
point  out  that  in  existing  societies,  if  a  certain  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  is  employed  in  agriculture,  it  will  produce  a  greater 
value  of  commodities  than  if  applied  to  manufactures,  because  it 
will  not  only  pay  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits  and  wages,  but  yield 
a  surplus  in  the  form  of  rent*  In  other  words,  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural produce  resulting  from  the  employment  of  a  certain 
amoimt  of  labour  and  capital  of  the  society  is  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  cqjamodities  resulting  from  any  other  employment  of 
the  same  amoimt — it  is  greater  by  the  amount  of  rent  paid  for  the 
land.  But  though  the  fact  is  undeniable,  difierent  theories  of 
explanation  may  be  advanced.     The  surplus  value  may  be  ascribed 

*  Compare  Ricardo,  chap.  xzvL  :  '*  Although  I  admit/'  etc. 
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to  monopoly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  in  an  isolated  country  the 
Government  suddenly  threw  half  the  land  out  of  cultivation,  the 
value  of  the  total  product  might  for  a  limited  time  be  greater  than 
before:  it  is  well-known  that  the  value  of  agricultural  produce 
rises  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the  supply.  But 
it  could  be  so  only  for  a  limited  time.  The  want  of  food  or  the 
deamess  of  food  would  place  a  check  on  manufactures,  and  when 
equilibrium  was  restored  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  prod- 
uce, expressed  in  terms  of  other  commodities,  would  be  less  than 
before ;  the  surplus  would  still  exchange  against  all  the  manufac- 
tures, but  the  amount  of  manufactures  would  be  less.  But  under  the 
natural  system,  capital  applied  to  land  will  produce  a  greater  value 
than  the  same  amount  applied  in  any  other  manner,  although  in  this 
system  there  is  no  such  monopoly ;  and  Adam  Smith  accounts  for 
the  fact  by  saying  that  in  agriculture  nature  labours  with  men, 
whilst  in  manufactures  nature  does  nothing.  No  justification  can 
be  offered  for  the  use  of  such  phraseology ;  but  here  again,  if  we 
look  to  the  ideas  the  words  stand  for,  an  important  truth  emerges. 
Certain  things  are  presented  to  men  by  nature  without  any  labour, 
except  the  mere  "  labour  of  occupation,"  as  it  has  been  termed. 
If  these  things  are  limited,  and  satisfy  human  wants,  they  possess 
value ;  and  this  value,  in  proportion  to  the  labour  and  capital 
expended  in  their  acquirement,  may  be  regarded  as  infinite.  The 
labour  of  acquisition  is  saved  by  nature,  and,  in  Adam  Smith's 
phraseology,  nature  does  the  chief  part  of  the  work.  The  point  is 
of  importance,  and  deserves  an  illustration.  Capital  devoted  to  the 
production  of  indigo  in  the  Plantations  yields  a  very  large  profit, 
because  the  value  of  the  indigo  is  much  greater  than  the  expenses 
of  production.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  amount  of  capital 
applied  artificially  by  chemical  methods  might  produce  indigo,  but 
a  much  smaller  amount.  In  this  case  Adam  Smith  would  say 
that  the  natural  method  was  more  productive  because  nature 
laboured  with  men.  If  now,  instead  of  supposing  artificial  indigo 
to  be  produced,  we  suppose  some  other  commodity  to  be  made  by 
the  same  capital — for  example,  lace — and  compare  the  value  of  this 
laoe  with  that  of  the  indigo,  the  value  of  the  latter  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  and  labour  employed ;  for  if  it  were  not,  it 
could  not  yield  greater  profits ;  and  the  reason  is  that  nature  docs 
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more  of  the  work.  To  say  that  nature  does  nothing  in  manxifac- 
tures  is  no  doubt  absurd ;  but  to  say  that  to  obtain  things  of  equal 
value  different  amounts  of  human  labour  are  required,  owing  to 
natural  conditions,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  same 
amount  of  labour  will  produce  in  different  circumstances  different 
values,  is  an  important  truth.  It  is,  moreover,  in  Adam  Smith  the 
necessary  supplement  to  his  general  theory  of  value — that  value 
depends  simply  on  the  amount  of  labour  given  to  a  thing. 
Under  the  natural  system,  then,  the  society  first  appropriates  the 
gifts  of  nature,  then  those  things  which  require  a  certain  amount 
of  labour,  and  lastly  those  which  require  still  more  labour.  Thus 
the  natiuul  order  of  opulence  is  agriculture,  followed  by  manufac- 
tures; and  naturally  improvement  of  agriculture  should  precede 
improvement  of  manufactures. 

To  resume,  then :  so  far  as  an  isolated  country  is  concerned, 
Adam  Smith  argues  that  under  a  system  of  natural  liberty  and 
individual  property  the  owners  of  capital  direct  industry ;  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  movements  of  capital  is  the  rate  of  profits ; 
and  that  all  capital,  however  employed,  will,  under  the  system 
proposed,  yield  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits.  But  Adam  Smith 
carefully  avoided  the  error  into  which  many  of  his  successors  have 
fallen,  of  supposing  that  to  the  nation  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
how  the  capital  is  employed  so  long  as  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits 
is  obtained.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  distributing  wealth  is  not  so  advantageously  employed 
as  it  would  be  in  production,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  society 
gains  nothing  from  middle-men  and  similar  agents  so  far  as 
they  can  be  dispensed  with.  But,  further,  passing  on  to  produc- 
tion, and  comparing  manufactures  and  agriculture,  he  maintains 
capital  is  more  advantageously  employed  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former. 

In  his  examination  of  foreign  trade,  Adam  Smith,  first  of  all, 
draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  capital  employed  within  the 
country  and  capital  employed  abroad.  He  allows  that  the  latter 
may  yield  larger  profits,  but  it  does  so  by  supporting  foreign  and 
not  native  industry.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  to 
obtain  a  maximum  profit,  and  the  place  where  his  capital  is  em- 
ployed is  to  him  so  far  indifferent.     But  to  the  labourer  and  to 
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society  at  large  the  place  is  of  vital  importance.  If  capital  is 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  in  America,  it  may  in 
perpetuity  afford  a  much  higher  profit  than  if  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  in  England ;  but  in  the  one  case  foreign 
labour  is  employed,  and  in  the  other  English.  In  the  first  case, 
too,  the  American  public  is  benefited,  and  gains  all  the  advantages 
of  the  possession  of  this  fixed  capital.  To  take  an  extreme  case, 
it  is  possible  that  if  all  the  capital  now  devoted  to  manufactures  in 
this  country  were  sent  to  the  United  States  it  would  yield  greater 
returns ;  but  the  labourers  must  in  that  case  either  follow  it  or 
starve.  The  general  principle  is  expanded  into  several  doctrines 
peculiar  to  Adam  Smith.  Not  only  is  the  home  trade  of  consump- 
tion more  advantageous  than  the  foreign  trade,  on  the  ground  that 
in  the  first  case  two  capitals  are  employed  within  the  country, 
but  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  is,  for  the  same  reason,  more 
advantageous  than  the  carrying  trade,  and  trade  with  a  near 
country  is  more  advantageous  than  trade  with  a  remote  one.  For 
example,  Adam  Smith  considers  the  trade  with  France  twenty-four 
times  as  advantageous  as  that  with  the  American  colonies.  The 
reason  is  that  in  the  latter  case  capital  is  longer  out  of  the  country 
and  the  employment  of  labour  is  less.  If  I  expend  £1,000  in 
making  a  commodity  in  a  week,  I  employ  a  thousand  labourers 
for  one  week.  If  I  must  wait  a  year  for  the  returns,  so  far  as 
this  £1,000  is  concerned  I  employ  labour  only  one  week  in  the 
year.  If,  however,  the  capital  13  returned  to  me  in  a  week,  and 
again  employed,  and  so  on,  the  capital  is  employed  twenty-six 
weeks  in  the  year,  and,  in  the  sense  of  Adam  Smith,  it  is  twenty- 
six  times  as  advantageous  to  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  he 
explicitly  declares  that  the  profits  may  be  greater  in  the  first  case — 
the  capitalist,  in  the  second  case,  will  on  his  £1,000  only  get  the 
same  or  even  a  less  percentage  per  annum — but  the  difference  to 
society  is  enormous.  This  proposition  again  throws  light  on 
the  position  of  Adam  Smith,  that  the  nearer  the  producer  is  to 
the  consumer  so  much  less  is  the  economic  waste. 

The  general  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  a  fallacious  argu- 
ment sometimes  urged  against  the  protection  of  home  from 
foreign  industries,  and  which,  if  sound,  would  render  the  establish- 
ment of  the  advantages  of  Free  Trade  a  very  simple  matter.     It  is 
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said  that  if  protection  is  good  for  one  country  against  the  world, 
it  would  be  equally  good  for  one  part  of  the  country  as  against 
any  other  part.  But  so  long  as  the  labour  and  capital  of  a  country 
remain  within  that  country  the  localization  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. If  one  town  suffers  another  gains,  and  under  a  system  of 
natural  liberty  capital  and  labour  flow  to  the  places  where  they 
can  be  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  But  a  state  is  bound 
up  with  a  certain  territory;  and  if  its  capital  and  labour  go  beyond 
its  boundaries,  they  go  to  increase  the  wealth  and  power  of  other 
countries.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  whole  country  becoming 
depopulated ;  and  the  history  of  commerce  is  the  history  of  the 
migrations  of  industry,  and,  with  industry,  of  political  power  and 
social  progress.  When  Holland  became  the  great  lending  state  of 
Europe  its  wealth  and  power  steadily  diminished.  To  come  to  our 
own  times,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  late  depression  was  the  enormous  transfer  of  capital  from  old 
countries  such  as  England  to  new  countries  for  the  exploitation  of 
their  raw  materials  and  the  construction  of  railways. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  within  an  isolated  country  Adam 
Smith  considered  agriculture  a  more  advantageous  employment  of 
capital  than  manufactures,  and  the  next  step  in  the  argument  is  to 
show  that  under  the  system  of  natural  liberty  the  development  of 
agriculture  will  precede  the  development  of  manufacture.  The 
positive  reasons  given  are  indeed  simple  and  obvious,  but  are 
none  the  less  important.  In  the  first  place,  subsistence  is  prior  to 
luxury;  and,  secondly,  agriculture  is  of  all  occupations  the  most 
pleasant.  Apparently  Adam  Smith  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
repeat  his  former  assertion,  that  capital  employed  in  agriculture 
yields  in  general  rent,  as  well  as  profits.  This  natural  order  of 
progress  he  contends  has  simply  been  prevented  by  the  policy  of 
Europe,  which  imposed  various  fetters  on  agriculture;  and  he 
examines  at  considerable  length  the  evils  of  entail,  primogeniture, 
and  large  estates,  and  the  discouragement  of  agriculture  due  to 
bad  systems  of  land  tenure,  incidentally  bestowing  warm  praise 
on  peasant  proprietors.  The  value  of  this  part  of  Adam  Smith's 
work  is  well  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  one  of  Cobden's  letters: — 
"  If  I  were  twenty-five  or  thirty,  instead  of  being  unhappily  twice 
that  number  of  years.  I  would  take  Adam  Smith  in  hand.     I 
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would  not  go  beyond  him.  I  would  have  no  politics  in  it.  I 
would  take  Adam  Smith  in  hand,  and  I  would  have  a  league  for 
free  trade  in  land  just  as  we  have  a  league  for  free  trade  in  corn. 
Tou  will  find  just  the  same  authority  in  Adam  Smith  for  the  one 
as  for  the  other ;  and  if  it  were  taken  up,  as  it  must  be  taken  up 
to  succeed,  not  as  a  political,  revolutionary,  radical,  Chartist  notion, 
but  taken  up  on  politico-economical  grounds,  the  agitation  would 
be  sure  to  succeed."  After  this  examination  of  the  evils  agriculture 
has  suffered  owing  to  the  policy  of  Europe,  Adam  Smith  is  led  to 
insist  on  the  superiority  of  agriculture  to  manufactures  on  another 
ground  At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  book  he  writes:  "The 
capital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to  any  country  by  commerce  and 
manufactures  is  all  a  very  precarious  and  uncertain  possession  till 
some  part  of  it  has  been  secured  and  realized  in  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  its  lands.  A  merchant,  it  has  been  said  very 
properly,  is  not  necessarily  the  citizen  of  any  particular  country. 
It  is  in  a  great  measure  indifferent  to  him  from  what  place  he 
carries  on  his  trade ;  and  a  very  trifling  disgust  will  make  him 
remove  his  capital,  and  together  with  it  all  the  industry  which  it 
supports,  from  one  country  to  another.  No  part  of  it  can  be  said 
to  belong  to  any  particular  country  till  it  has  been  spread,  as  it 
were,  over  the  face  of  that  country,  either  in  buildings  or  in  the 

lasting  improvements  of  lands The  ordinary  revolutions  of  war 

and  government  easily  dry  up  the  sources  of  that  wealth  which 
arises  from  commerce  only.  That  which  arises  from  the  more  solid 
improvements  of  agriculture  is  much  more  durable,  and  cannot  be 
destroyed  but  by  those  more  violent  convulsions  occasioned  by  the 
depredations  of  hostile  and  barbarous  nations  continued  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two  together — such  as  those  that  happened  for  some  time 
before  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  £Impire  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Europe."  But  although  Adam  Smith  strongly  urges 
the  necessity  of  taking  off  all  restraints  on  agriculture,  he  by  no 
means  approves  of  giving  it  any  artificicJ  encouragement,  whether 
by  bounties  or  by  restrictions  on  foreign  trade.  "  Those  systems 
therefore  which,  preferring  agriculture  to  all  other  employments, 
in  order  to  promote  it,  impose  restraints  upon  manufactures  and 
foreign  trade,  act  contrary  to  the  very  end  which  they  propose, 
and  indirectly  discourage  that  very  species  of  industry  which  they 
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mean  to  promote.  They  are  so  far,  perhaps,  more  inconsistent 
than  even  the  mercantile  system.  That  system,  by  encouraging 
manufactures  and  foreign  trade  more  than  agriculture,  turns  a  cer- 
tain  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  society  from  supporting  a  more 
advantageous  to  support  a  less  advantageous  species  of  industry. 
3ut  still  it  really  and  in  the  end  encourages  that  species  of  in- 
dustry which  it  means  to  promote.  Those  agricultural  systems,  on 
the  contrary,  really  and  in  the  end  discourage  their  own  favourite 
species  of  industry." 

It  has  been  seen  that  just  as  in  an  isolated  country  Adam 
Smith  considers  certain  methods  of  employing  capital  more  advan- 
tageous than  others,  so  also  in  foreign  trade  he  considers  the  direct 
trade  of  consumption  more  advantageous  than  the  indirect,  and 
this  again  more  advanta^^eous  than  the  carryinfr  trade.  But  here 
also  he  maintains  that  no  artificial  restraS^r  encouragements 
are  required.  The  positive  arguments  in  support  of  this  position 
are,  as  before,  simple  and  obvious :  "  Every  individual  endeavours 
to  employ  his  capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  consequently  as 
much  as  he  can  in  the  support  of  domestic  industry,  provided 
always  that  he  can  thereby  obtain  the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great 
deal  less  than  the  ordinary,  profits  of  stock.  Thus  upon  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  profits  every  wholesale  merchant  naturally  prefers 
the  home  trade  to  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  and  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  to  the  carrying  trade.  In  the  home  trade  his 
capital  is  never  so  long  out  of  his  sight  as  it  frequently  is  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  consumption.  He  can  know  better  the  character 
and  situation  of  the  persons  whom  he  trusts ;  and  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  deceived,  he  knows  better  the  laws  of  the  country 
from  which  he  must  seek  redress.  In  the  carrying  trade,  the 
capital  of  the  merchant  is,  as  it  were,  divided  between  two  foreign 
countries,  and  no  part  of  it  is  necessarily  brought  home  or  placed 
under  his  own  immediate  view  and  command."  This  argument 
only  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  fact  that  any  attempt  to 
keep  capital,  which  would  not  naturally  earn  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profits,  within  the  coimtry  is  doomed  to  failure,  or  rather  worse 
than  failure ;  and  this  is  essentially  the  result  arrived  at  in  the 
elaborate  examination  of  the  mercantile  system  in  the  fourth  book. 
He  commences,  indeed,  by  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  "  favourable 
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balance  of  trade  "  estimated  in  money,  and  shows  that  a  country 
can  make  use  only  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
that  any  addition  is  certain  to  be  exported.  The  precise  manner 
in  which  this  exportation  will  take  place  has  been  shown  much 
more  clearly  by  later  economists  in  their  investigations  on  the 
distribution  of  the  precious  metals.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Ricardo  and  Mill  that  any  addition  to  the  circulating  medium 
would  be  followed  by  a  general  rise  in  prices,  the  inevitable  eflfect 
of  which  would  be  a  decrease  of  exports  and  increase  of  imports, 
which  could  only  be  adjusted  by  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals.  Still  more  recently  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
Bagehot,  and  others,  that  any  surplus  bullion  would  really  be 
intercepted  by  the  banks,  and  be  re-exported,  owing  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  rate  of  interest.  A  slight  modification  of  the  reason- 
ing of  Adam  Smith  and  his  successors  on  the  movements  of  money 
will  show  the  impossibility  of  artificially  keeping  capital  within 
a  country.  A  glut  of  capital  must  necessarily  lead  to  lower 
prices,  and  give  a  stimulus  to  exportation.  That  this  is  not 
explicitly  stated  by  Adam  Smith  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  capital  in  modem  times  found  no 
parallel  in  his  day. 

Most  people  are  aware  that  Mill  admitted  one  exception  to  Free 
Trade,  in  allowing  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  foster  the  industries 
of  a  young  colony  by  protection ;  but  it  is  not  generally  remembered 
that  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith  may  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the 
possible  expediency  of  protection  to  home  industries  in  other  cases. 
He  strongly  approved  of  the  Navigation  Laws :  "  They  are  as  wise 
as  if  they  had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom."  He 
admitted  that  "there  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  where  there 
IS  a  probability  that  they  will  procure  the  repeal  of  the  high  duties 
or  prohibitions  complained  of.  The  recovery  of  a  great  foreign 
market  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  transitory  inconvenience 
of  paying  dearer  during  a  short  time  for  some  sorts  of  goods."  He 
granted  also  that  it  might  "  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation 
how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it  is  proper  to  restore  the  free  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  inter- 
rupted, when  particular  manufactures,  by  means  of  high  duties 
or  prohibition  upon  all  foreign  goods  which  can  come  into  com- 
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petition  with  them,  have  been  so  far  extended  as  to  employ  a 
great  multitude  of  hands."  But  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
these  exceptions  are  rather  hypothetical  than  real,  and  subsequent 
economists  have  shown,  on  the  lines  of  Adam  Smith  himself,  that 
the  Navigation  Laws  were  injurious;  that  retaliation,  as  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  is  impracticable  ;  and  that  the  increase 
in  the  mobility  of  capital  and  labour  diminishes  every  day  the 
danger  of  abolishing  established  duties,  although  the  changes  should 
be  introduced  as  mradually  as  possible.  The  last  case  indeed 
is  now  only  of  imWance  to  L  country  when  the  principle 
on  which  it  rests  is  advanced  in  support  of  countervailing 
duties. 

The  part  of  the  mercantile  system  to  which  Adam  Smith 
devotes  the  greatest  attention  is  its  colonial  policy,  which  is  only 
natiuaJ,  seeing  that  he  wrote  on  the  eve  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  the  American  colonies.  The  idea  on  which  the 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade  rested  was  that  the  colonies  should 
provide  us  with  raw  material  and  form  markets  for  our  manufac- 
tures. The  argument  adopted  by  Adam  Smith  in  attacking  this 
monopoly  is  confused  in  arrangement  and  disfigured  by  wearisome 
reiterations.  It  depends  upon  the  deductions  (already  noticed) 
from  his  favourite  principle  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  employ 
capital  at  home  than  abroad ;  and  he  argues  that  the  high  rate  of 
profit  in  the  colonial  trade,  consequent  on  the  monopoly,  "  has  in 
all  cases  forced  some  part  of  it  from  a  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion carried  on  with  a  neighbouring  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more 
distant  country,  and  in  many  cases  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of 

consimiption  to  a  roundabout  one and  has  forced  some  part  of 

the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  all  foreign  trade  of  consumption 
to  a  carrying  trade,  and  consequently  from  supporting  more  or 
less  the  industry  of  Great  Britain  to  be  employed  altogether  in 
supporting  partly  that  of  the  colonies  and  partly  that  of  some 
other  countries."  As  an  additional  argument,  he  asserts  also  that 
in  this  manner  "  the  industry  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  being 
accommodated  to  a  great  number  of  small  markets,  has  been  prin- 
cipally suited  to  one  great  market;"  and  that  "the  expectation  of 
a  rupture  with  the  colonies  has  accordingly  struck  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  with  more  terror  than  they  ever  felt  for  a  Spanish 
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annada  or  a  French  invasion."  It  has  been  doubted  by  eminent 
writers  whether  the  high  rate  of  profit  in  the  colonial  trade  had, 
as  Adam  Smith  asserts,  raised  the  rate  of  profits  generally ;  but 
such  a  result  might  be  expected  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  he  was 
very  rarely  at  fault  in  his  facts  where  trustworthy  evidence  was  to 
be  obtained,  and  in  this  case  he  was  describing  a  phenomenon  of 
his  own  times.  At  any  rate,  the  point  is  not  of  much  practical 
importance  now,  as  the  enormous  accumulation  of  capital  renders 
his  reasoning  inapplicable  to  our  own  times.  But  the  surprising 
thing  is  to  find  the  father  of  political  economy  contending  that 
a  high  rate  of  profit  may  be  an  evil,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  this  particular  case  it  was  injurious  to  landlord,  capitalist, 
labourer,  and  society  in  general.  One  sentence  compels  quotation : 
"  Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the  high  wages  of  British 
labour  as  the  cause  of  their  manufactures  being  undersold  in  foreign 
markets,  but  they  are  silent  about  the  high  profits  of  stock.  They 
complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other  people,  but  they  say 
nothing  of  their  own.  The  high  profits  of  British  stock,  however, 
may  contribute  towards  raising  the  price  of  British  manufactures 
in  many  cases  as  much,  and  in  some  perhaps  more,  than  the  high 
wages  of  British  labour." 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  complete  reversal  our  colonial  policy  has 
undergone  would  have  obtained  the  approval  of  Adam  Smith.  It 
is  one  thing  to  impose  no  restraints  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies, 
and  quite  another  to  allow  them  to  impose  differential  duties  on 
the  products  of  the  home  country.  The  dream  of  Adam  Smith 
was  the  establishment  of  perfect  Free  Trade  within  the  boxmds  of 
the  British  £Impire  at  least,  if  it  was  too  much  to  expect  other 
nations  to  follow  our  example.  But  he  did  not  propose  to  establish 
this  ideal  empire  by  a  complicated  system  of  checks  on  the  com- 
merce of  other  nations.  He  sought  to  carry  out  his  scheme  by 
binding  together  into  an  organic  whole  the  scattered  members  of 
our  possessions.  He  proposed  to  make  the  colonies  contribute  to 
the  imperial  revenue,  and  in  return  to  allow  them  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  British  Parliament  or  States-General  of  the  empire. 
Looking  to  the  vast  resources  of  the  American  colonies,  he  even 
contemplated  the  possibility,  *'  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a 
century,"  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  political  power  being  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  federation  of  the 
colonies  and  the  uniformity  in  the  custom-house  laws  advocated  by 
Adam  Smith  is  often  regarded  as  the  Utopian  dream  of  a  specula- 
tive philosopher;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  trade, 
finance,  education,  and  religious  toleration,  the  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
has  been  the  great  armoury  of  practical  politicians,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  colonial  policy  of  Adam  Smith  may  yet  find  its 
Cobden. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES 


or 


THE   WEALTH    OF    NATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 


Lhb  annual  labour  of  everj  nation  is  tlie 
fund  which  originally  supplies  it  with  all  the 
oecessarirs  and  conveniencies  of  life  which  it 
annually  consumes,  and  which  consist  always 
cither  in  the  immediate  produce  of  that  labour, 
or  in  what  is  purchased  with  that  produce  from 
other  nations. 

According,  therefore,  as  this  produce,  or 
what  is  purchased  with  it,  bears  a  greater  or 
smaller  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who 
are  to  consume  it,  the  nation  will  be  better  or 
worse  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and 
cooreniencies  for  which  it  has  occasion. 

But  this  proportion  must  in  every  nation 
be  regulated  by  two  different  drcuiistanccs : 
first,  by  the  skill,  dexterity,  and  judgment 
with  which  its  labour  is  generally  applied ; 
um1«  secondly,  by  the  proportion  between  the 
oumber  of  those  who  are  employed  in  useful 
labour,  and  that  of  those  who  are  not  so  em- 
ployed. Whatever  be  the  soil,  climate,  or  ex- 
tent of  territory  of  any  particular  nation,  the 
abundance  or  scantiness  of  its  annual  supply 
must,  in  that  particular  situation,  depend  up- 
jo  those  two  circumstances. 

The  abundance  or  scantiness  of  this  supply, 
loo,  seems  to  depend  more  upon  the  former  of 
those  two  circumstances  than  upon  the  latter. 
Among  the  savage  nations  of  hunters  and  fish- 
ers, every  individual  who  is  able  to  work  is 
more  or  lees  employed  in  useful  labour,  and 
endeavours  to  provide,  as  well  as  he  can,  the 
neccsaarict  and  conveniencies  of  life,  for  him- 
self, and  such  i^  his  family  or  tribe  as  are 
either  too  old,  or  too  young,  or  too  infirm,  to 


go  a-hunting  and  fishing.  Such  nations,  how 
ever,  ore  so  miserably  poor,  that,  from  mert 
want,  they  are  frequently  reduced,  or  mt  least 
think  themselves  reduced,  to  the  necessity 
sometimes  of  directly  destroying,  and  somc> 
times  of  abandoning  dieir  infants,  their  old 
people,  and  those  afflicted  with  lingering  dis- 
eases, to  perish  with  hunger,  or  to  be  devour, 
ed  by  wild  beasts.  Among  civilized  and  thriv- 
ing nations,  on  the  contrary,  though  a  great 
number  of  people  do  not  labour  at  all,  many 
of  whom  consume  the  produce  of  ten  times, 
frequently  of  a  hundred  times,  more  laboui 
than  the  greater  part  of  those  who  work  ;  yet 
the  produce  of  the  whoFe  labour  of  tlie  society 
is  so  great,  that  all  are  often  abundantly  sup- 
plied ;  and  a  workman,  even  of  the  lowest  and 
poorest  order,  if  he  is  frugal  and  industrious, 
may  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  the  necessaries 
and  conveniencies  of  life  than  it  is  possible  for 
any  savage  to  acquire. 

The  causes  of  this  improvement  in  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  labour,  and  the  order  ac- 
cording to  which  its  produce  is  naturally  dis- 
tributed among  the  dlifferent  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  men  in  the  society,  make  the  subject 
of  the  first  book  of  this  Inquiry. 

Whatever  be  the  actual  state  of  the  skill, 
dexterity,  and  judgment,  witii  which  laboui  \a 
applied  in  any  nation,  the  abundance  or  scan 
tiness  of  its  annual  supply  must  depend,  duj 
ing  the  continuance  of  that  state,  upon  the 
proportion  between  the  number  of  tiiose  who 
are  annually  employed  in  useful  labour,  and 
that  of  those  who  Are  not  so  employed.     Tli^ 
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WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 


BOOK  1. 


number  of  useful  and  productive  labourers,  it 
will  hereafter  appear,  is  everywhere  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  capital  stock  which  is 
employed  in  setting  them  to  work,  and  to  the 
particular  way  in  wliich  it  is  so  employed. 
The  second  book,  tlierefore,  treats  of  the  na- 
ture of  capital  stock,  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  gradually  accumulated,  and  of  the  differ- 
ent quantities  of  labour  which  it  puts  into  mo- 
tion, according  to  the  different  ways  in  which 
It  is  employed. 

Nations  tolerably  well  advanced  as  to  skill, 
dexterity,  and  judgment,  in  the  application  of 
labour,  have  followed  very  different  plans  in 
the  general  conduct  or  direction  of  it ;  and 
those  plans  have  not  all  been  equally  favour- 
able to  the  greatness  of  its  produce.  The  po- 
licy of  some  nations  has  given  extraordinary 
encouragement  to  the  industry  of  the  country; 
that  of  others  to  the  industry  of  towns.  Scarce 
any  nation  has  dealt  equally  and  impartially 
with  every  sort  of  industry.  Since  tlie  down, 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  policy  of  Eu- 
rc»pc  has  been  more  favourable  to  arts,  manu- 
factures,  and  commerce,  the  industry  of  towns, 
tlian  to  agriculture,  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. The  circumstances  whicli  seem  to  have 
introduced  and  established  this  policy  are  ex- 
plained in  the  tliird  book. 

Though  those  different  plans  were,  perhaps, 
first  introduced  by  the  private  interests  and 
prejudices  of  particular  orders  of  men,  with- 
out any  regard  to,  or  foresight  of,  their  conse- 
quences upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  so- 
ciety; yet  they  have  given  occasion  to  very 
different  theories  of  political  economy;  of 
whidi  some  magnify  the  importance  of  that 


industry  which  is  carried  on  in  towns,  otheia 
of  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the  countn-. 
Those  theories  have  had  a  considerable  inHii- 
ence,  not  only  upon  tlie  opinions  of  men  of 
learning,  but  upon  the  public  conduct  o; 
princes  and  sovereign  states.  I  have  endea- 
voured, in  the  fourth  book,  to  explain  as  fully 
and  distinctly  as  I  can  those  different  theories  'tj^. 
and  the  principal  effects  which  they  have  pro- 
duced  in  different  ages  and  nations. 

To  explain  in  what  has  consisted  the  reve- 
nue of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  what 
has  been  the  nature  of  those  funds,  which,  in 
different  ages  and  nations,  have  sun^ted  their 
annual  consumption,  is  the  object  of  thesk 
four  first  books.  The  fifth  and  l&st  book 
treats  of  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign,  or  com- 
monwealth. In  this  book  I  have  endeavoured 
to  shew,  first,  what  are  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  sovereign,  or  conmionwealth  ;  which  of 
those  expenses  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
general  contribution  of  the  whole  society,  and 
which  of  them,  by  that  of  some  particular  {Murt 
only,  or  of  some  particular  members  of  it : 
secondly,  what  are  the  different  methods  in 
which  the  whole  society  may  be  made  to  ctrn* 
tribute  towards  defraying  the  expenses  incum- 
bent on  the  whole  society,  and  what  arc  the 
principal  advantages  and  inconveniencies  of 
each  of  those  methods ;  and,  thirdly  and  lastly, 
what  are  the  reasons  and  causes  which  have 
induced  almost  all  modem  governments  to 
mortgage  some  part  of  this  revenue,  or  to 
contract  debts ;  and  what  hare  been  the  ef- 
fects of  those  debts  upon  the  real  wealth,  th« 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  uf  the 
society.     Note  1. 
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OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  PRODUCTIVE  POWERS  OF  LABOUR, 
AND  OF  THE  ORDER  ACCORDING  TO  WHICH  ITS  PRODUCE  IS  NATURALLf 
DISTRIBUTED  AMONG  THE  DIFFERENT  RANKS  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 
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CHAP.    L 

OF  THE  017ISI0N  OF  LABOLH. 

The  greatest  improvements  in  the  productive 
powers  of  labour,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
skill,  dexterity,  and  judgment,  with  which  it 
is  anywhere  directed,  or  applied,  seem  to  have 
been  the  effects  of  the  division  of  labour. 

The  effects  of  the  division  of  labour,   in 
tJie  genera]  business  of  society,  will  be  more 


easily  understood,  by  conudering  in  what 
ncr  it  operates  in  some  particular  manuftie- 
tures.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  e0w 
ried  furthest  in  some  very  trifling  ones  ;  not 
perhaps  that  it  really  is  carried  further  in  tfacn 
than  in  others  of  more  importance :  but  in 
tliOHc  trifling  manufactures  which  are  destined 
to  supply  the  small  wants  of  but  a  small  mm^ 
ber  of  people,  the  whole  number  of  workmen 
must  necessarily  be  small ;  and  those  ennplojed 
in  every  different  branch  of  the  work  can  ol^ 


CHAP.    I. 


DIVISION   OF  LABOUR. 


:t 


ten  be  collected  into  tlie  same  workhouse,  dud 
placed  at  once  under  the  view  of  tlic  spectator. 
In  those  great  manufactures,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  destined  to  supply  the  great  wants 
of  the  great  body  of  tlie  people,  every  differ- 
ent bnuich  of  the  work  employs  so  great  a 
number  of  workmen,  tliat  it  is  impossible  to 
collect  them  all  into  the  same  workhouse.  We 
can  seldom  *ce  more,  at  one  time,  than  those 
employed  in  one  single  branch.  Though  in 
such  manufactures,  therefore,  the  work  may 
really  bt  divided  into  a  much  greater  number 
of  parts,  than  in  those  of  a  more  trifling  na- 
ture, the  division  is  not  near  so  obvious,  and 
has  accordingly  been  much  less  observed. 

To  take  an  example,  tlierefore,  from  a  very 
trifling  manufacture,  but  one  in  which  the  di- 
vision of  labour  has  been  verj  often  taken  no- 
tice of,  the  trade  of  a  pin-maker ;  a  workman 
not  educated  to  this  business  (which  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  has  rendered  a  distinct  trade), 
oor  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  machinery 
employed  in  it  (to  the  invention  of  which  the 
same  division  of  labour  has  probably  given 
occaMon),  could  scarce,  perhaps,  with  his  ut- 
most industry,  vnthi  0"^  pinin  a  day,  and  cer- 
tainly  could  not  make  twenty: — 4)ut  in  the 
way  in  which  this  business  is  now  carried  on, 
not  only  the  whole  work  is  a  peculiar  trade, 
but  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  branches, 
of  which  the  greater  part  arc  likewise  peculiar 
tvadea.  One  man  draws  out  the  wire ;  ano- 
ther straights  it ;  a  tliird  cuts  it ;  a  fourth 
points  it ;  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for  re- 
ceiving the  head ;  to  make  the  head  requires 
two  or  three  distinct  operations ;  to  put  it  on 
is  a  peculiar  business ;  to  whiten  the  pins  is 
■nocher ;  it  is  even  a  trade  by  itself  to  put  them 
into  the  paper ;  and  the  important  busincM  of 
miking  ■  pin  iiu  Jn  this  manner,  divided  into 
about  eighteen  distinct  operation%  which,  in 
some  manulactonSi,'  aire  all  performed  by  dis- 
tinct  hands,  though  in  others  the  same  man  will 
sometimes  perform  two  or  three  of  them.  I 
haTc  seen  a  small  manufactory  of  this  kind, 
where  ten  men  only  were  employed,  and  where 
some  of  them  consequently  performed  two  or 
three  dibtinct  operations.  But  though  they 
were  very  poor,  and  therefore  but  indifferently 
arcomnwdated  with  the  necessary  machinery, 
tbcy  could,  whmi  they  exerted  themselves, 
make  among  them  about  twelve  pounds  of 
pins  In  a  day.  There  are  in  a  pound  upwards 
jf  four  tliousand  pins  of  a  middling  size. 
Those  ten  persons,  therefore,  could  make  a- 
Bong  them  upwards  of  forty-eight  thousand 
IMoa  in  a  day.  Each  person,  therefore,  making 
a  tcntb  part  of  forty-eight  thousand  pins,  might 
be  cooiidered  m  making  four  tliousand  eight 
hundred  pins  in  a  day.  But  if  they  had  all 
wrougbt  separately  and  independently,  and 
iritlioal  any  of  them  having  Inren  educated  to 
peculiar  business,  they  certainly  could  not 
1 1^  them  baive  made  twenty,  perhaps  not 
pin  in  a  day ;  that  is,  ceruinly,  not  the 


two  hundred  and  fortieth,  perhaps  not  the  four    \ 
thousand  eight  hundredth,  part  of  what  the\ 
are  at  present  capable  of  performing,  in  coiV 
sequence  of  a  proper  division  and  combination 
of  their  different  operations. 

In  every  other  art  and  manufacture,  tlic  vt- 
fects  of  the  division  of  labour  arc  similar  to 
what  they  are  in  this  very  trifling  one,  tliough. 
in  many  of  tliem,  tlie  labour  can  neither  be  so 
much  subdivided,  nor  reduced  to  so  great  u 
simplicity  of  operation.  'Hie  division  of  la- 
bour,  however,  so  far  as  it  can  be  introduced, 
occasions,  in  every  art,  a  proportionable  in% 
crease  of  the  productive  powers  of  labour 
The  separation  of  different  trades  and  employ, 
ments  from  one  another,  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  this  advantage.  This 
separation,  too,  is  generally  carried  furthest  in 
t*.  ose  countries  which  enjoy  tlie  highest  degree 
of  industry  and  improvement;  what  is  the 
work  of  one  man,  in  a  rude  state  of  society, 
being  generally  tliat  of  several  in  an  improved 
one.  In  every  improved  society,  tlie  farmer 
is  generally  nothing  but  a  farmer  ;  the  manu- 
facturer, nothing  but  a  manufacturer.  Tlie 
labour,  too,  which  is  necessary  to  produce  any 
one  complete  manufacture,  is  almost  always 
divided  among  a  great  number  of  liands.  How 
many  different  trades  are  employe<l  in  each 
branch  of  the  linen  and  woollen  manufactures, 
from  the  growers  of  tlie  flax  and  the  wool,  to 
the  bleachers  and  smoothers  of  the  linen,  or  to 
the  dyers  and  dressers  of  the  cloth  !  The  m^ 
ture  of  agriculture,  indeed,  does  not  admit  of 
so  many  subdivisions  of  labour,  nor  of  so  com- 
plete a  separation  of  one  buhiness  from  ano- 
ther, as  manufactures.  It  is  impossible  to  se- 
parate so  entirely  the  business  of  the  gra/ier 
from  that  of  tlic  corn-farmer,  as  the  trade  ol 
the  carpenter  is  commonly  separated  from  tha« 
of  the  smith.  Tlie  spinner  is  almost  always 
a  distinct  person  from  the  weaver;  but  the 
ploughman,  the  harrower,  tlie  sower  of  the 
seed,  and  tlie  reaper  of  the  com,  are  often  the 
same.  The  occasions  for  those  different  sorts 
of  labour  returning  with  tlie  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  i|_)s  impossible  that  one  man 
should  be  coMstantly  employed  in  any  one  of 
them.  Tliis  onpos&ibility  of  making  so  com- 
plete  and  entire  a  separation  of  all  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  labour  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  improve- 
ment of  tlie  productive  powers  of  lalwur,  in 
this  art,  does  not  always  keep  pace  with  thiir 
improvement  in  manufactures.  Tlie  most  o- 
pulent  nations,  indeed,  generally  excel  all  tJieir 
ncighlM>urs  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  manu- 
facture« ;  but  tliey  are  commonly  more  dis- 
tinguished by  tlieir  superiority  in  the  latter 
than  in  tlie  former,  llieir  lands  are  in  gene- 
ral better  cultivated,  and  having  mure  Ial>otu 
and  expense  bestowed  u|x>n  tliem,  pnnluce 
more  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  natural 
fertility  of  the  ground.  But  this  su|H.>riunty 
I  of  produce  is  v.>ldum  much  more  than  in  ])ro- 
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portion  to  the  superiority  of  labour  and  ex- 
pense. In  agriculture,  the  labour  of  the  rich 
country  is  not  always  much  more  productive 
tlian  that  of  the  poor ;  or,  at  least,  it  is  never 
so  much  more  productive,  as  it  commonly  is 
\n  manufactures.  Tlie  com  of  the  rich  coun- 
try, tlierefore,  will  not  always,  in  the  same 
degree  of  goodness,  come  cheaper  to  market 
than  that  of  the  poor.  The  corn  of  Poland, 
in  the  same  degree  of  goodness,  is  as  cheap  as 
that  of  France,  notwitlistanding  the  superior 
opulence  and  improvement  of  tlie  latter  coun  • 
try.  The  corn  of  France  is,  in  the  corn-pro- 
vinces, fully  as  good,  and  in  most  years  near- 
ly about  the  same  price  with  tlie  corn  of  Eng- 
land, though,  in  opulence  and  improvement, 
France  is  perhaps  inferior  to  England.  Tlie 
corn-lands  of  England,  however,  are  better 
cultivated  than  those  of  France,  and  the  corn- 
lunds  of  France  are  said  to  be  much  better 
cultivated  tlian  those  of  Poland.  But  though 
the  poor  country,  notwithstanding  tlie  infe- 
riority of  its  cultivation,  can,  in  some  measure, 
rival  tlie  rich  in  the  cheapness  and  goodness 
of  its  corn,  it  can  pretend  to  no  such  compe- 
tition in  its  manufactures,  at  least  if  those 
manufactures  suit  the  soil,  climate,  and  situa- 
tion, of  the  rich  countr}*.  The  silks  of  France 
are  better  and  cheaper  tlian  those  of  England, 
because  the  silk  manufacture,  at  least  under 
the  present  hi^h  duties  upon  the  importation 
of  raw  silk,  does  not  so  well  suit  the  climate 
Df  England  as  that  of  France.  But  the  hard- 
nare  and  the  coarse  woollens  of  England  are' 
Deyond  all  comparison  superior  to  those  of 
France,  and  much  cheaper,  too,  in  the  same 
degree  of  goodness.  In  Poland  there  are  said 
to  be  scarce  any  manufactures  of  any  kind,  a 
few  of  those  coarser  household  manufactures 
excepted,  without  which  no  country  can  well 
subsist. 

This  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work, 
vvhich,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  la- 
bour, tlie  same  number  of  people  are  capable 
of  performing,  is  owing  Id  three  difierent  cir- 
cumstances ;  first,  to  the  increase  of  dexterity 
in  every  particular  workman ;  secondly,  to  tlie 
saving  of  the  time  which  is  commonly  lost  in 
(>assing  from  one  species  of  work  to  another ;  Itl 
and,  lastly,  to  the  invention  of  a  great  nunVlsi 
bcr  of  uiacliines  which  facilitate  and  abi  idg^ 
labour,  and  enable  one  man  to  do  tlie  work 
of  many.  l-^- 

First,  the  improvement  of  Uie  dexterity  of 
die  workmen,  necessarily  increases  Uie  quan- 
tity of  the  work  he  can  perform ;  and  the  tli- 
vision  of  labour,  by  reducing  every  man's 
business  to  some  one  simple  operation,  and 
by  making  this  operation  tlie  sole  employinen(| 


of  his  life,  necessarily  increases  verj'  much  thd 

dexte'ity  of^ie  workman.      A  common  smith,  duce  considerably  tlie  quantity  of  work 

who,  tliough  accustomed  to  handle  the  ham-'  he  is  capable  of  performing.  ^ 

iiier,   has  never  been   used  to  make  nails,  if,  .     Thirdly,  and  lastly,  everybody  must  l»e  if** 

upon  some  particular  occasion,  he  is  obliged  sible    how  much  labour   is  facilitated   and  a 

to  attempt   it,  will  scarce,  I  am  assured,  be  bridged  by  tlie  application  of  proper 


able  to  make  above  two  or  three  hundred 
nails  in  a  day,  and  those,  too»  very  bad  one^ 
A  smith  who  has  been  accustomed  to  make 
nails,  but  whose  sole  or  principal  business  has 
not  been  that  of  a  nailer,  can  seldom,  with  hii 
utmost  diligence,  make  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  nails  in  a  day.  I  have 
seen  several  boys,  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  had  never  exercised  any  other  trade  but 
that  of  making  nails,  and  who,  when  they  ex- 
erted themselves,  could  make,  each  of  them, 
upwards  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  nails 
in  a  day.  The  making  of  a  nail,  however,  u 
by  no  means  one  of  the  simplest  operations. 
The  same  person  blows  the  bellows,  stirs  or 
mends  the  fire  as  there  is  occasion,  heats  the 
iron,  and  forges  every  part  of  the  nail:  in 
forging  the  head,  too,  he  is  obh'ged  to  change 
his  tools.  The  different  operations  into  '•ribicli 
tlie  making  of  a  pin,  or  of  a  metal  buttcm,  is 
subdivided,  are  all  of  them  much  more  simply 
and  the  dexterity  of  the  person,  of  whose  life 
it  has  been  the  sole  business  to  perform  them, 
is  usually  much  greater.  The  rapidity  with 
which  some  of  the  operations  of  those  manu- 
factures are  performed,  exceeds  what  the  hu- 
man hand  could,  by  those  who  had  never  seen 
them,  be  supposed  capable  of  acquiring. 

Secondly,  The  advantage  which  is  gained 
by  saving  the  time  commonly  lost  in  jiassing 
from  one  sort  of  work  to  another,  is  much 
greater  than  \re  should  at  first  viciT  be  apt  (c 
imagine  it.  It  is  impossible  to  past  Terj 
quickly  from  one  kind  of  worfc  to  another, 
that  is  carried  on  in  a  difierent  place,  and 
with  quite  different  tools.  A  country  wearer, 
who  cultivates  a  small  farm,  must  loose  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  passing  from  his  loom  to  the 
field,  and  from  the  field  to  his  loom.  When 
tlie  two  trades  can  be  carried  on  in  the  same 
workhouse,  tlie  loss  of  time  is,  no  doubt, 
much  less.  It  is,  even  in  this  case,  however, 
very  considerable.  A  man  commonly  sai:n- 
ters  a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from  one  s>jrt 
of  employment  to  another.  When  he  first 
begins  tlie  new  work,  he  is  seldom  very  keen 
and  hearty;  his  mind,  as  they  say,  does  not 
go  to  it,  and  for  some  time  he  rather  trifles 
lan  applies  to  good  purpose.  The  habil'^ 
sauntering,  and  of  indolent  careless  ap|^a 
tion,  which  is  naturally,  or  rather  necesM 
acquired  by  every  country  workman  who  i»| 
obligc-d  to  change  his  work  and  his  toob  every 
half  hour,  and  to  apply  his  hand  in  tsrenty 
ditrcrcnt  ways  almost  every  day  of  his  lifl% 
renders  him  almost  always  slothful  and  lasji 
and  incapable  of  any  vigorous  appiicalioa, 
even  on  the  most  pressing  occasions.  luda- 
pendent,  therefore,  of  his  deficiency  in  poinC 
of  dext(.>rity,  this  cause  alone  must  always  if 
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rry.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  example. 
I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  the  inven- 
rion  of  all  those  machines  by  which  lalwur  is 
tj  much  facilitated  and  abridged,  seems  to 
l.ave  been  originally  owing  to  the  division  of 
labour.  Men  are  much  more  likely  to  dis- 
I  (iver  easier  and  readier  methods  of  attaining 

riiiy  ol>ject,  when  the  whole  attention  of  their 
minds  is  directed  towards  that  single  object, 
tlian  when  it  is  dissipated  among  a  great  va- 
riety of  things.  But,  in  consequence  of  Uie 
divi^on  of  labour,  the  whole  of  every  man*s 
aUention  comes  naturally  to  be  directed  to- 
wards some  one  very  simple  object.  It  is 
naturally  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  some 
one  or  other  of  those  who  are  employed  in 
e.ich  particular  branch  of  labour  should  soon 
find  out  easier  and  readier  methods  of  per- 
forming their  own  particular  work,  wherever 
ibe  nature  of  it  admits  of  such  improvement. 
A  great  part  of  the  machines  made  use  of  in 
lho<»e  manufactures  in  which  labour  is  most 
subdivided,  were  originally  tlie  inventions  of 
common  workmen,  who,  being  each  of  them 
employed  in  some  very  simple  operation,  na- 
turally turned  their  thoughts  towards  finding 
out  easier  and  readier  methods  of  performing 
Jt.  Whoever  has  been  much  accustomed  to 
%ish  such  manufactures,  must  frequently  have 
been  shewn  very  pretty  machines,  whidi  were 
the  inventions  of  such  workmen,  in  order  to 
facilitate  and  quicken  their  own  paiiicular 
part  of  the  work.  In  the  first  fire  engines,  a 
boy  was  constantly  employed  to  open  and 
•Jiut  alternately  the  communication  between 
the  boiler  and  the  cylinder,  according  as  tlie 
piston  eitJier  ascended  or  descended.  One  of 
t}tuae  boys,  who  loved  to  play  witli  his  com- 
panioiis,  observed  that,  by  tying  a  string  from 
the  handle  of  the  valve  which  opened  tliis 
C(»nununication  to  anpther  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  valve  would  open  and  sliut  without 
lii«  anistance,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  di- 
rert  himself  witli  his  play-fvllow*^  One  of 
U:c  greatest  improvements  that  has  been  maile 
UTton  this  machine,  since  it  was  fintt  invented, 
wjks  in  this  manner  the  discovery  of  a  boy 
wlio  wanted  to  save  his  own  labour. 

At!  the  improvements  in  machinery,  how- 
ever, have  by  no  means  been  the  inventions 
of  thoKc  who  had  occasion  to  use  the  macliincs. 
3Iany  improvements  liave  been  made  by  tiie 
Ingenuity  of  the  makers  of  tiie  machines, 
wlien  to  make  them  became  Uie  business  of  a 
peculiar  trade;  and  some  by  that  of  tiiose 
who  are  called  philosophers,  or  men  of  specu- 
lation, «hosc  trade  it  is  not  to  do  any  tiling, 
but  to  observe  every  tiling,  and  who,  upon 
t>)at  account,  are  often  capable  of  combining 
togecbcr  tJie  powers  of  the  most  diMunt  and 
dicsimilar  objects.  In  tiie  pro<5ress  of  society, 
phjloso|4iy  or  speculation  becomes.  Like  every 
.  .-tber  employment,  tlie  principal  or  sole  trade 
^nd  occupation  dT  a  particular  class  of  citi- 
tcfu^     IJkc  every  otiier  employment,  too,  it 


is  subdivided  into  a  great  number  oF  ditFcrent 
branches,  each  of  which  affords  occupation  to 
a  pccuh'ar  tribe  or  class  of  philosopher« ;  and 
tliis  subdivision  of  employment  in  philosophy 
as  well  as  in  every  other  business,  improve* 
dexterity,  and  saves  time.  Each  individual 
becomes  more  expert  in  his  own  peculiai 
branch,  more  work  is  done  upon  the  whole, 
and  the  quantity  of  science  is  considerably  in- 
creased by  it. 

It  is  tlie  great  multiplication  of  tlie  produc- 
tions of  all  the  different  arts  in  consequence 
of  tlie  division  of  labour,  which  occasions,  in 
a  well-governed  society,  tliat  universal  opul- 
ence wliich  extends  itself  to  the  lowest  ranks, 
of  tlie  people.  Every  workman  has  a  grea't 
quantity  of  his  own  work  to  dispose  of  beyond 
what  he  himself  has  occasion  for :  and  every 
other  workman  being  exactly  in  the  same  si- 
tuation, he  is  enabled  to  cxcliauge  a  great 
quantity  of  his  own  goods  for  a  great  quantity 
or,  what  comes  to  tlie  same  tiling,  for  the  jirice 
of  a  great  quantity  of  theirs.  lie  supplies 
them  abundantly  with  what  they  have  occasion 
for,  and  tliey  accommodate  him  as  amply  witn 
what  he  has  occasion  for,  and  a  general  plenty 
diffuses  itself  through  all  the  different  rank: 
of  Uie  society. 

Observe  the  accommodation  of  the  most 
common  artificer  or  day-laI>ourer  in  a  civihzed 
and  thriving  country,  and  you  will  perceive 
tliat  tlie  number  of  people,  of  whose  industry 
a  part,  tliough  but  a  small  part,  has  been  em- 
ployed in  procuring  hun  this  accommodation, 
exceeds  all  computation.  Tlie  woollen  coat, 
for  example,  which  covers  tlie  day-labourer, 
as  coarse  and  rough  as  it  may  ajipear,  is  tlie 
produce  of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  workmen.  The  shepherd,  the  sorter 
of  tlio  wool,  tlie  wool-comber  or  carder,  the 
dyer,  tJie  scribbler,  tlie  spinner,  tlie  weaver, 
tlie  fuller,  the  dresser,  witli  many  others,  must 
all  join  tlieir  different  arts  in  order  to  com- 
I>lete  even  tliis  homely  production.  How 
many  merdiants  and  carriers,  besides  must 
have  been  employed  in  transporting  tiie  matc^ 
rials  from  some  of  tliosc  workmen  to  others 
who  often  live  in  a  very  distant  part  of  tiie 
country  ?  How  much  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion in  particular,  how  many  slui>-builders 
sailors,  sail-makers,  rope-makers  mus  Iiave 
been  employed  in  order  to  bring  together  tlie 
different  drugs  made  use  of  by  the  dyer,  wliich 
often  come  from  tJie  remotest  coriier:»  of  tlic 
world  ?  What  a  variety  of  liibour,  too,  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  protluce  tlie  tools  of  the 
meanest  of  tliose  workmen  I  To  say  notliinf; 
of  such  complicated  m^icMnes  as  tlie  sliip  of 
the  sailor,  the  mill  of  tlie  fuller,  or  even  Uie 
loom  of  tlic  weaver,  let  us  consider  only  wliat 
a  variety  of  labour  is  re<|uisite  in  order  to 
form  tiiat  very  simple  machine,  tlie  sliears  with 
which  tlie  sliepherd  clips  the  wool,  'ilie  mi- 
ner, tlie  builder  of  the  furnace  for  smelting 
tlie  ore.  tlir  feller  of  tlie  limber,  tiie  burnrrot 
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tlie  cnarcoal  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  smelting- 
boiiKC,  the  brickmakcr,  the  bricklayor,  the 
workmen  wlio  attend  the  furnace,  the  mill- 
wright, Uie  forger,  the  smith,  must  all  of  tliem 
join  tlieir  diflerent  arts  in  order  to  produce 
♦Jicm.  Wert  we  to  examine,  in  the  same 
manner,  all  the  different  parts  of  his  dress  and 
household  furniture,  the  coarse  linen  shirt 
which  he  wears  next  his  skin,  the  shoes  which 
cover  his  feet,  the  bed  which  he  lies  on,  and 
all  the  different  parts  which  compose  it,  the 
kitchen-grate  at  which  he  prepares  his  victuals, 
the  coals  which  he  makes  use  of  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
brought  to  him,  perhaps,  by  a  long  sea  and  a 
long  land-carriage,  all  tlie  other  utensils  of  his 
kitclien,  all  the  furniture  of  his  table,  the 
knives  and  forks,  tlie  earthen  or  pewter  plates 
upon  which  he  serves  up  and  divides  his 
victuals,  the  different  hands  employed  in  pre- 
paring his  bread  and  his  beer,  tlie  glass  win- 
dow which  lets  in  the  heat  and  the  light,  and 
keeps  out  the  wind  and  the  rain,  with  all  the 
knowledge  and  art  requisite  for  preparing  that 
beautiful  and  happy  invention,  without  which 
these  northern  parts  of  the  world  could  scarce 
have  afforded  a  very  comfortable  habitation, 
together  with  the  tools  of  all  the  different 
workmen  employed  in  producing  those  differ, 
ent  convenicncies ;  if  we  examine,  I  say,  all 
these  things,  and  consi.ler  what  a  variety  of 
lal>our  is  employed  about  each  of  tliem,  we 
sliall  be  sensible  that,  witliout  tlie  assistance 
and  CO -operation  of  many  thousands,  tlie  very 
meanest  person  in  a  civilized  country  could 
not  l>e  provided,  even  according  to,  wliat  we 
very  falsely  imagine,  the  easy  and  simple  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  commonly  accommodated. 
Comparetl,  indeed,  with  the  more  extravagant 
luxury  of  tlic  great,  his  accommodation  must 
no  doubt  appear  extremely  simple  and  easy  ; 
and  yet  it  may  be  true,  perhaps,  that  the  ac- 
(*ommodatlon  of  an  European  prince  does  not 
nlwavs  so  much  exceed  that  of  an  industrious 
and  frugal  peasant,  as  the  accommoilation  of 
the  latter  exceeds  that  of  many  an  African 
king,  the  absolute  masters  of  tlie  lives  and  li- 
berties of  ten  tliousand  naked  savages. 

Note  2. 


view  no  such  extensive  utility ;  the  propenHtyl^ 
to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange  one  thing  fu*Ji\ 
another.  | 

Whether  this  propensity  be  one  ot  thoae  ori- 
ginal principles  in  human  nature,  of  which  nc 
further  account  can  be  given,  or  whether,  as 
seems  more  probable,  it  be  the  necessary  ccw- 

it  belongs  not  to  our  present  subject  to  in- 
quire. It  is  common  to  all  men,  and  to  be 
found  in  no  other  race  of  animals,  which  seem 
to  know  neither  this  nor  any  other  species  of 
contracts.  Two  greyhounds,  in  ninni.ig  down 
the  same  hare,  have  sometimes  the  appearance 
of  acting  in  some  sort  of  concert.  Eacti  tumi 
her  towards  his  companion,  or  endeavours  tc 
intercept  her  when  his  companion  turns  h.r 
towards  himself.  This,  howerer,  is  not  the 
effect  of  any  contract,  but  of  the  accidental 
concurrence  of  their  passions  in  the  same  ob- 
ject at  that  particular  time.  Nobody_eycr  saw 
a  dog  make  a  fair  and  deliberate  exchange  of 
one  bone  for  another  with  anotlier  dog.  No- 
body  ever  saw  one  animal,  by  its  gestures  and 
natural  cries  signify  to  another,  this  is  mine, 
that  yours ;  I  am  willing  to  give  this  for  thaL 
When  an  animal  wants  to  obtain  sometiiing 
either  of  a  man,  or  of  another  animal,  it  baa 
no  other  means  of  persuasion,  but  to  gain  the 
favour  of  those  whose  service  it  requires.  A 
puppy  fawns  upon  its  dam,  and  a  spaniel  en- 
deavours, by  a  tliousand  attractions,  to  engaga 
the  attention  of  its  master  who  is  at  dinner, 
when  it  wants  to  be  fed  by  him.  Man  som^ 
times  uses  the  same  arts  with  his  brethrm, 
and  when  he  has  no  other  means  of  engaging 
them  to  act  according  to  his  inclinations,  en- 
deavours by  every  servile  and  fawning  atten- 
tion to  obtain  their  good  will.  He  has  not 
time,  however,  to  do  Uiis  upon  every  occasion. 
In  civilized  society  he  stands  at  all  times  in 
need  of  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of 
great  multitudes,  while  his  whole  life  is  scarce 
sufficient  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  few  per- 
sons. In  almost  every  other  race  of  animals, 
each  individual,  when  it  is  grown  up  to 
turity,  is  entirely  independent,  and  in  its 
tural  state  has  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  no 
other  living  creature.  But  man  has  aloiost 
constant  occasion  for  the  help  of  his  bxcthren, 
and  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  expect  it  from  their 
benevolence  only.  He  will  be  more  likely  to 
jirevail  if  he  can  interest  tlieir  self -love  in  his 
favour,  and  sliew  them  that  it  is  for  their  own 
advantage  to  do  for  him  what  he  requires  of 
them.  Whoever  offers  to  another  a  bargain 
of  any  kind,  proposes  to  do  this.  Give  me 
that  which  I  want,  and  you  shall  have  this 
which  you  want,  is  the  meaning  of  every 
such  offer ;  and  it  is  in  this  nuinner  Aat 
we  obtain  from  one  another  the  far 


CHAP   II. 

or  THE  I'lUSCIPLE  WHICH  GIVES  OCCASION  TO 
THE  DIVISION  OF  lABOUU. 

Tuis  division  of  lal>our,  from  which  so  many 

ftjvantages  are  derived,   is  not  originally  tlie 

rffect  of  any  human  wisdom,  which  foresees 

r.nd  intends  that  general  opulence  to  which  it^part  of  those   good    offices  which   wc   stand 

pives  occasion.      It  is  the  necessar}',   though 

very  slow  and  gradual,   consequence  of  a  ccr- 


in  need  of.     It  is  not  from  the  bcnevolcnct 
of  the   butcher,   the   brewer,    or  the   baker. 


tain  propensity  in  human  nature,  which  has  in  I  that  we  expect  our  dinner,  but  from  their  n^ 
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PRINCIPLE  OF  DIVISION    OF  LABOUR. 


gard  to  their  own  interest.     We  address  our- '  fessions,  when  grown  up  to  maturity,  is  noi 
I  wires,  not  to  their  humanity,  but  to  their  self-  ■  upou  many  occasions  so  much  tlie  cause,  as 


loT^  and  nerer  talk  to  them  of  our  own  ne- 
cessities, but  of  their  advantage?.  Nobody 
but  a  b^gar  chooocs  to  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  benerolence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Even 
a  beggar  does  not  depend  upon  it  entirely. 
The  charity  of  well-disposed  people,  indeed, 
supplies  him  with  the  whole  fund  of  his  sub- 
sistence. But  though  this  principle  ulti- 
mately provides  him  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  which  he  has  occasion  for,  it  neither  does 
nor  can  provide  him  with  them  as  he  has  oc- 
casion for  tliem.  The  greater  part  of  his  oc- 
casional wants  are  supplied  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  other  people,  JzxJLf^t^jhyhu'- 
ter,  and  by  purchase.  With  the  monc  y  which 
one  man  gives  him  he  purchases  food.  The 
old  clothes  which  another  bestows  upon  him 
he  eichanges  for  other  clothes  which  suit  him 
better,  or  fcfr  lodging,  or  for  food,  or  for 
money,  with  wliich  he  can  buy  cither  food, 
clothes,  or  lodging,  as  he  has  occasion. 

As  it  is  by  treaty,  by  barter,  and  by  pur- 
base,  that  we  obtain  from  one  another  the 
ter  part  of  those  mutual  good  ofliccs  which 
stand  in  need  of,  so  it  is  this  same  trucking 
jdi&position  which  originally  gives  occasion  to 
kIm'  division  of  labcHir.  In  a  tribe  of  hunters 
or  shepherds,  a  particular  person  makes  bows 
ami  arrows,  for  example,  with  more  readiness 
and  dexterity  than  any  other.  He  frequently 
•xclianges  them  for  cattle  or  for  venison,  with 
his  companions;  and  he  finds  at  last  that  he 
can,  in  this  manner,  get  more  cattle  and  veni- 
son, than  if  he  himself  went  to  the  field  to 
catdi  them.  From  a  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terest, theref(Mv,  the  making  of  bows  and 
arrows  grows  to  be  his  chief  business,  and  he 
becomes  a  sort  of  armourer.  Another  excels 
in  making  the  frames  and  covers  of  their  little 
huts  or  moveable  houses.  He  is  accustomed 
lo  be  of  use  in  this  way  to  his  neighbours, 
irbe  reward  him  in  the  same  manner  with 
cattle  and  with  venison,  till  at  last  he  finds  it 
fats  interest  to  dedicate  himself  entirely  to  this 
employment,  and  to  become  a  sort  of  house- 
carpenter.  In  the  same  manner  a  third  be- 
comes  a  smith  or  a  brazier  ;  a  fourth,  a  tan- 
ucr  or  dresser  of  hides  or  skins,  the  principal 
put  of  the  clothing  of  savages.  And  thus 
the  certainty  of  being  able  to  exchange  all 
that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  la- 
boor,  which  is  over  and  above  liis  own  con- 
sumption, for  such  ports  of  tlie  produce  of 
other  men's  labour  as  he  may  have  occasion 
(br,  encourages  e>ery  man  to  apply  himself  to 
a  particular  occupation,  and  to  cultivate  and 


tlic  effect  of  the  division  of  labour.  The 
difference  between  the  most  dissimilar  charac- 
ters, between  a  philosopher  and  a  common 
street  porter,  for  example,  seems  to  arise  not 
so  much  from  nature,  as  from  habit,  custom, 
and  education.  W^hen  they  came  into  tlic 
world,  and  for  tlie  first  six  or  eight  years  of 
their  existence,  they  were,  perhaps,  verj-  much 
alike,  and  neither  their  parents  nor  playfellows 
could  perceive  any  remarkable  difference. 
About  tliat  age,  or  soon  aAer,  they  come  to 
be  employed  in  very  different  occupations. 
The  difference  of  talents  comes  then  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  and  widens  by  degrees,  till  at 
last  the  vanity  of  the  philosopher  is  willing  to 
acknowledge  scarce  any  resemblance.  Bui 
without  tlie  disposition  to  truck,  barter,  and 
exchange,  every  man  must  have  procured  to 
himself  every  necessary  and  conveniency  oi 
life  which  he  wanted.  All  must  have  had 
the  same  duties  to  perform,  and  the  s-im^ 
work  to  do,  and  there  could  have  been  no 
such  difference  of  employment  as  could  alone 
give  occasion  to  any  great  difference  of  ta- 
lents. 

As  it  is  this  disposinon  which  forms  that 
difference  of  talents,  so  remarkable  among 
men  of  different  professions,  so  it  is  this  same 
disposition  which  renders  that  difference  use- 
ful. Many  tribes  of  animals,  acknowledged 
to  be  all  of  the  same  species,  derive  from  na- 
ture a  much  more  remarkid)le  distinction  of 
genius,  than  what,  antecedent  to  custom  and 
education,  appears  to  take  place  among  men. 
By  nature  a  philosopher  is  not  in  genius  and 
dis})osition  half  so  different  from  a  street  por- 
ter, as  a  mastiff*  is  from  a  grey-hound,  or  a 
grey-hound  from  a  spaniel,  or  this  last  from  a 
shepherd's  dog.  Those  difl^erent  tribes  of  ani- 
mals, however,  though  all  of  the  same  sjwcies, 
are  of  scarce  any  use  to  one  another.  The 
strength  of  tlic  mastiff*  is  not  in  the  least  sup- 
ported either  by  the  swiAness  of  the  grey- 
hound, or  by  the  sagacity  of  the  spaniel,  or  by 
the  docility  of  the  sliepherd's  dog.  Tlie  efll>ct> 
of  those  different  geniuses  and  talents,  for 
want  of  the  power  or  disposition  to  barter  and 
exchange,  cannot  be  brought  into  a  common 
stock,  and  do  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  the 
better  accommodation  and  conveniency  of  the 
species.  Each  animal  is  still  obliged  to  sup- 
port and  defend  itself,  separately  and  inde- 
pendently, and  derives  no  sort  of  advantage 
from  that  variety  of  talents  with  which  naturt 
has  distinguished  its  fellows.  Among  men, 
on  tlie  contrary,  the  most  dissimilar  geniuses 


I 


biing  to  perfection  whatever  talent  of  genius  {are  of  use  to  one  another;  the  different  pro- 
be may  possess  for  that  particular  species  of  |  duces  of  tlieir  respective  talents,  by  the  gene- 
•bfUMneM^  jral  dis])osition  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange, 

'fbc  diflVn'nce  of  natural  talents  in  differ- 'being  brought,  as  it  were,    into  a   common 
eist^nen,  is,  in  reality,  much  less  than  we  are. stock,  where  every  man  may  purchase  what- 
flware  of;  and  the  very  different  geniur  which  ever  part  of  the  produce  of  other  men's  t^Jent 
to  distinguish  men  of  different  pro-  he  has  oocik>ion  Air.     Note  3. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THAT    THE    DIVISION    OF   LABOUR    IS    LIMITED 
BY  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  MARKET. 

I  As  it  is  the  power  of  exchanging  that  gives 
I  occasion  to  the  division  of  labour,  so  the  ex- 
yirtent  of  this  division  must  always  be  limited  by 
y  the  extent  of  that  power,  or,  in  other  words, 
rby  the  extent  of  the  market.  When  the  mark- 
•  et  is  very  small,  no  person  can  have  any  en- 
couragement to  dedicate  himself  entirely  to 
one  employment,  for  want  of  the  power  to  ex- 
change all  that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of 
his  own  labour,  whidi  is  over  and  above  his 
9wn  consumption,  for  such  parts  of  the  pro- 
duce of  other  men*s  laboiu*  as  he  has  occasion 
for. 

There  are  some  sorts  of  industry,  even  of 
the  lowest  kind,  which  can  be  carried  on  no- 
where but  in  a  great  town.     A  porter,  for  ex- 
ample, can  find  employment  and  subsistence 
in  no  other  place.     A  village  is  by  much  too 
narrow  a  sphere  for  him ;  even  an  ordinary 
market-town  is  scan*e  large  enough  to  afford 
him  constant  occupation.     In  tlie  lone  houses 
and  very  small  villages  which  are  scattered 
about  in  so  desert  a  country  as  the  highlands 
•^     ^   of  Scotland,  every  farmer  must  be  butcher, 
baker,  and  brewer,   for  his  owa  family.     In 
such  situations  we  can  scarce  expect  to  find 
.•ven  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  or  a  mason,  within 
less  than  twenty  miles  of  another  of  the  same 
trade.     The  scattered  families   that   live   at 
eight  or  ten  miles  distance  from  the  nearest 
of  tliem,  must  learn  to  perform  themselves  a 
great   number   of  little  pieces  of  work,  for 
u'hich,    in    more    populous    countries,    they 
would  call  in  the  assistance  of  those  work- 
men.    Country  workmen  are  almost  every- 
where obliged  to  apply  themselves  to  all  the 
fUfferent  branches  of  industry   Jiat  have  so 
much  affinity  to  one  another  as  to  be  employ- 
ed about  the  same  sort  of  materials.    A  coun- 
try carpenter  deals  in  every  sort  uf  work  that 
IS  made  of  woikI  ;  a  country  smith   in   every 
sort  of  work  that  is  made  of  iron.     The  for- 
mer is  not  only  a  carpenter,  but  a  joiner,  a 
cid)i net-maker,  and  even  a  carver  in  wood,  as 
well  as  a  wheel-wright,  a  plough- wright,  a 
cart  and  waggon-maker.     The  employments 
of  the  latter  are  still  more  various.     It  is  im- 
possible there  sliould  l>e  such  a  trade  as  even 
tliat  of  a  nailer  in  the  remote  and  inland  parts 
df  the  highlands  of  Scotland.      Such  a  work- 
I      man  at  the  rate  of  a  tliousand  nails  a-day,  and 
three  hundred  working  daj's  in  the  year,  will 
make  three  hundred   thousand  nails  in    the 
year.      But  in  such  a  situation  it  would  be 
impossible  to  dispose  of  one  thousand,  thai  is 
of  (ine  day*s  work  in  the  year 

As  by  means  of  water-carriage,  a  more  ex- 
pensive market  is  opened  to  every  sort  uf  in- 


dustry than  what  land-carriagi  alone  can  af-  ■ 
ford  it,  so  it  is  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  alotig 
the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  that  industry  u<  : 
every  kind  naturally  begins  to  subdivide  and  | 
improve  itself,  and  it  is  frequently  not  till  •  ' 
long  time  after  that  those  improvements  ex-  i 
tend   themselves  to  the  inland  parts  of  the  : 
country.     A  broad- wheeled  waggon,  attend- 
ed by  two  men,  and  drawn  by  eight  horses,  in 
about  six  weeks  time,  carries  and  brings  back 
between  London  and  Edinburgh  near   foot 
ton   weight  of  goods.     In  about  the  same 
time  a  ship  navigated  by  six  or  eight  men, 
and  sailing  between  the  ports  of  London  and 
Leith,  frequently  carries  and  brings  back  two 
hundred  ton  weight  of  goods.     Six  or  eight 
men,  therefore^,  by  the  help  of  wSter-cuTiage^ 
can  carry  aa4j>ri'^g  bade,  In  Jfaejtame  time^ 
the  same  quantity  of  .goods  between'  LoDdoo 
and  Edinburgh  as  fifty  Broad^wheeled  wag. 
gons,  attended  by  a  hundred  men,  and  drawn 
by  four  hundred  horses.     Upon  two  hundred 
tons  of  goods,  therefore,  carried  by  the  cheap- 
est land-carriage  from  London  to  B^dinburgfa, 
there  must  be  charged  the  maintenance  of  a 
hundred  men  for  three  weeks,  and  both  the 
maintenance  and    what  is   nearly  equal   to 
maintenance  the  wear  and  tear  of  four  hund- 
red horses,  as  well  as  of  fifty  great  waggons. 
Whereas,  upon  the  same  quantity  of  goods 
carried  by  water,  there  is  to  be  charged  only 
the  maintenance  of  six  or  eight  men,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons 
burthen,  together  with  the  value  of  the  aupe- 
rior  risk,  or  the  difference  of  the  insurance 
between  land  and  water-carriage.    Were  there 
no  other  communication  between  those  two 
places,  therefore,  but  by  land-carriage,  as  no 
goods  could  be  transported  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  except  such  whose  price  was  very 
considerable  in  proportion    to   their   weight, 
tliey  could  carry  on  but  a  small  part  of  that 
commerce  which  at  present  subsists  between 
them,  and  consequently  could  give  but  a  small 
part  of  that  encouragement   which   they   at 
present  mutually  aflbrd  to  each  other's  in^ 
dustry.     Hiere  could  be  little  or  no   com- 
merce of  any  kind  between  tlie  distant  parts 
of  the  world.     What  goods  could  bear  tlie 
expense  of  land-carriage  between  London  and 
Calcutta?  Or  if  there  were  any  so  precious  as 
to  be  able  to  support  this  expense,  with  what 
safety  could  they  be  transported  through  the 
territories   of   so   many   barbarous   nations? 
Those  two  cities,  however,  at  present  carry  on 
a  very  considerable  commerce  with  each  other, 
and  by  mutually  afibrdlng  a  market,  give  a 
good  deal  of  encouragement  to  each  other's 
industry. 

Since  such,  Uicrefore,  are  the  advantages  ol 
water-carriage,  it  is  natural  that  the  first  in- 
provements  of  art  and  industry  should  be 
made  where  this  conveniency  opens  t}|e  wbola 
world  for  a  market  to  the  produce  ot  every 
sort  of  labour,  and  tluit  they  should  always  he 
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much  lat«er  in  extending  thcmsclTes  into  the 
inland  pcrts  of  the  country.  The  inland  parts 
of  the  country  can  for  a  long  time  have  no 
other  market  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
goodfly  but  the  country  which  lies  round  about 
them,  and  separates  Uiem  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  die  great  navigable  rivers,  "nie  extent 
,  of  the  market,  therefore,  must  for  atoilglime 
6e"xii~pTDportt6n  to  the  riches  and  popUtDus- 
ness  of  that  country,  and  consequently  their 
improvement  must  always  be  posterior  to  the 
improvement  of  that  country.  In  our  North 
American  colonies,  the  plantations  have  con- 
Ptantly  followed  either  the  sea-coast  or  tlie 
banks  of  the  navigable  rivers,  and  have  scarce 
anywhere  extended  themselves  to  any  consi- 
derable distance  from  both. 

The  nations  that,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thenticated history,  appear  to  have  been  first 
civilized,  were  those  that  dwelt  round  the  coast 
\af  the  Mediterranean  iea.  That  sea,  by  far 
the  greatest  inlet  that  is  known  in  the  world, 
liaving  no  tides,  nor  consequently  any  waves, 
except  such  as  are  caused  by  the  wind  only, 
was,  by  the  smoothness  of  its  surface,  as  well 
as  by  the  multitude  of  its  islands,  and  the 
proximity  of  its  neighbouring  shores,  extreme- 
ly favourable  to  the  infant  navigation  of  the 
worid ;  when,  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
compasi,  men  were  afraid  to  quit  the  view  of 
the  coast,  and  from  the  imperfection  of  the  art 
of  ship-building,  to  abandon  themselves  to  the 
boisterous  waves  of  the  ocean.  To  pass  beyond 
Cfae  pUlars  ot  Hercules,  that  is,  to  sail  out  of 
Che  straits  of  Gibraltar,  was,  in  the  ancient 
world,  long  considered  as  a  most  wonderful 
and  dangerous  exploit  of  navigation.  It  was 
late  before  even  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians, the  most  skilful  navigators  and  ship- 
builders of  those  old  times,  attempted  it;  and 
they  were,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  nations 
that  did  attempt  it. 

Of  all  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  tlie  Me- 
diterranean sea,  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  in  which  either  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures were  cultivated  and  improved  to  any 
considerable  degree.  Upper  Egypt  extends 
itself  nowhere  above  a  few  miles  from  tlie 
Kile;  and  in  Lower  Egypt,  that  great  river 
breaks  itself  into  many  different  canals,  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  little  art,  seem  to  liave 
afforded  a  communication  by  water-carriage, 
not  only  between  all  the  great  towns,  but  be- 
tween all  the  considerable  villages,  and  even 
to  many  farm-houses  in  the  country,  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Rhine  and  the 
Maeae  do  in  Holland  at  present  The  extent 
%nd  e«sine»  of  this  inland  navigation  was 
probably  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
early  improvement  of  Egypt. 

The  improvementa  in  agriculture  and  ma* 
nuiactures  seem  likewise  to  have  been  of  very 
gmt  antiquity  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  in  some  of  the  eastern 
proTtacei  of  China,  thcugh  the  great  extent 


of  this  antiquity  is  not  authenticated  by  any 
histories  of  whose  authority  we,  in  tliis  part 
of  the  world,  are  well  assured.  In  Bengal, 
the  Ganges,  and  several  other  great  rivers, 
form  a  great  number  of  navigable  canals,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Nile  does  in  Egypt. 
In  the  eastern  provinces  of  China,  too,  several 
great  rivers  form,  by  their  different  branches, 
a  multitude  of  canals,  and,  by  communicating 
with  one  another,  afford  an  inland  navigation 
much  more  extensive  than  that  either  of  tlie 
Nile  or  the  Ganges,  or,  perhaps,  than  both  ot 
them  put  togetlicr.  It  is  remarkable,  that  nei- 
ther the  ancient  Egyptians,  nor  the  Indians, 
nor  the  Chinese,  encouraged  foreign  com- 
merce, but  seem  all  to  have  derived  their  great 
opulence  from  this  inland  navigation. 

All  tlie  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and  all  tliat 
part  of  Asia  which  lies  any  considerable  way 
north  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  the  an- 
cient Scythia,  the  modern  Tartary  and  Sibe- 
ria, seem,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  to  have 
been  in  the  same  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
state  in  which  we  find  them  at  present.     The 
sea  of  Tartary  i&  the  frozen  ocean,  which  ad- 
mits of  no  navigation  ;  and  though  some  ot 
the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world  run  tJirougb 
that  country,  they  are  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  one  another  to  larry  commerce  and  com- 
munication   through  the   greater  part  of  it. 
There  are  in  Africa  none  of  those  great  in- 
lets, such  as  the  Baltic  end  Adriatic  seas  in 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  seas 
in  both  Europe  and   Asia,  and  Uie  gulfs  oi 
Arabia,  Persia,  India,  Bengal,  and  Siam,  in 
Asia,  to  carry  maritime  commerce  into  tlie  in- 
terior parts  of  that  great  continent ;  and  the 
great  rivers  of  Africa  are  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  one  another  to  give  occasion  to  any 
considerable  inland   navigation.       The  com- 
merce, besides,  wliivh  any  nation  can  carry  on 
by  means  of  a  river  which  docs  not  break  iu 
self  into  any  great  number  of  brantlies  or  ca- 
nals, and  which  i  uns  into  anotliar  territory  be* 
fore  it  reaches  the  sea,  can  never  be  very  con- 
siderable, because  it  is  always  in  the  power  of 
the  nations  who  possess  Uiat  other  territory  to 
obstruct  tlie  communication  between  tlic  u{v 
per  country  and  the  sea.     The  navigation  of 
the  Danube  is  of  very  little  use  to  the  differ- 
ent states  of  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Hungary, 
in  comparison  of  what  it  wnu'd  be,  if  any  of 
them  possessed  the  whole  of  its  course,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Black  sea.     Note  4. 
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When  tlie  division  of  labour  has  been  once 
.  thoroughly  established,   it  is  but  a  very  ttuall 
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part  of  a  man*H  wants  which  the  produce  of 

his  own  labour  can  supply.     He  supplies  tlic 

far  greater  part  of  them  by  exchanging  that 

surplu/t  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour, 

which  is  over  and  above  his  own  consumption, 

I  for  such  parts  of  tlie  produce  of  other  men*s 

[labour  as  he  has  occasion  for.     Every  man 

Ithus  lives  by  exchanging,  or  becomes,  in  some 

measure,  a  merchant,  and  the  society  itself 

grows  to  be  what  is  properly  a  commercial  so- 

iciety. 

But  when  the  division  of  labour  first  began 
*jo  take  place,  this  pov^er  of  exchanging  must 
frequently  have  been  very  much  clogged  and 
embarrassed  in  its  operations.      One  man,  we 
shall  suppose,  has  more  of  a  certain  commo- 
dity than  he  himself  has  occasion  for,  while 
another  has  less.     The  former,  consequently, 
would  be  glad  to  dispose  of,  and  the  latter  to 
purchase,  a  part  of  this  superfluity.      But  if 
tliis  latter  should  chance  to  have  nothing  that 
the  former  stands  in  need  of,  no  exchange  can 
be   made  between  them.     The  butdier   has 
more  meat  in  his  shop  than  he  himself  can 
consume,  and  the  brewer  and  the  baker  would 
each  of  tliem  be  willing  to  purchase  a  part  of 
it.     But  they  have  nothing  to  offer  in  ex- 
change, except  the  different  productions  of 
their  respective  trades,  and  the  butcher  is  al- 
ready provided  with  all  the  bread  and  beer 
which  lie  has  immediate  occasion  for.    No  ex- 
change can,  in  tliis  case,  be  made  between 
them.    He  cannot  be  their  merchant,  nor  they 
Ills  customers ;  and  they  are  all  of  them  thus 
mutually  less  serviceable  to  one  another.     In 
order  to  avoid  the  inconveniency  of  such  si- 
tuations, every  prudent  man  in  every  period 
of  society,  after  tlie  first  establishment  of  the 
division  of  labour,   must  naturally  have  en- 
deavoured  to  manage  his  affairs  in  such   a 
manner,  as  to  have  at  all  times  by  him,  be- 
sides tlie  peculiar  produce  of  his  own  indus- 
try, a  certain  quantity  of  some  one  commodity 
or   other,  such  as  he   imagined   few   people 
would  be  likely  to  refuse  in  excltange  for  Uie 
produce  of  their   industry.     Many  different 
commodities,  it  is  probable,  were  successively 
both  tliought  of  and  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose.     In  tlie  rude  ag^  of  society,  cattle  are 
said  to  have  been  the  common  instrument  of 
commerce  ;  and,  though  they  must  have  been 
a" most  inconvenient  one,  yet,  in  old  times,  we 
find  things  were  frequently  valued  according 
to  tlte  number  of  cattle  which  had  been  given 
in  exchange  for  them.     The  annour  of  Die- 
mede,  says  Homer,  cost  only  nine  oxen;  but 
that  of  Glaucus  cost  a  hundred  oxen.      Salt 
i<i  said  to  be  the  common  instrument  of  com- 
mi  rce  and  exchanges  in  Abyssinia  ;  a  species 
of  shells  in  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  India  ; 
dried  cod  at  Newfoundland ;  tobacco  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  sugar  m  some  of  our  West  India  colo- 
nies ;  hides  or  dressed  leatlier  in  some  other 
countries ;  and  there  is  at  this  day  a  village 
In  S<*otland,  wher^  it  is  not  uncommon,  I  am 


told,  for  a  workman  to  carry  nails  instead  of 
money  to  the  baker*s  shop  or  the  ale-house. 

In  all  countries,  however,  men  seem  at  last 
to  have  been  determined  by  irresistible  rea- 
sons to  give  the  preference,  for  this  employ, 
mcnt,  to  metals  above  every  other  comroodit^r. 
Metals  can  not  only  be  kept  with  as  little  loss 
as  any  otlier  commodity,  scarce  any  thing  be. 
ing  less  perishable  tlian  they  are,  but  they  can 
likewise,  without  any  loss,  be  divided  into  any 
number  of  parts,  as  by  fusion  those  parts  can 
easily  be  re-united  again ;  a  quality  which  no 
other  equally  durable  commodities  possess,  and 
which,  more  than  any  other  quality,  renders 
them  fit  to  be  the  instruments  of  commerce 
and  circulation.  The  man  who  wanted  to  buy 
salt,  for  example,  and  had  nothing  but  cattle 
to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  must  have  been  ob- 
liged to  buy  salt  to  the  value  of  a  whole  ox, 
or  a  whole  sheep,  at  a  time.  He  could  sel- 
dom buy  less  than  tliis,  because  what  he  was 
to  give  for  it  could  seldom  be  divided  without 
loss ;  and  if  he  had  a  mind  to  buy  more,  he 
must,  f<Mr  the  same  reasons,  have  been  obliged 
to  buy  double  or  triple  the  quantity,  tiie  va 
lue,  to  wit,  of  two  or  three  oxen,  or  of  two  o» 
three  sheep.  If,  on  the  contrary,  instead  ol 
slieep  or  oxen,  he  had  metals  to  give  in  ex- 
change  for  it,  be  could  easily  proportion  tht 
quantity  of  the  metal  to  the  precise  quantity 
of  the  commodity  which  he  had  immediate  or* 
casion  for. 

Different  metals  have  been  made  use  of  by 
dififerent  nations  for  tliis  purpose.  Iron  was 
the  common  instrument  of  commerce  among 
the  ancient  Spartans,  copper  among  the  anci- 
ent Romans,  and  gold  and  silver  among  all 
rich  and  commercial  nations. 

Those  metals  seem  originally  to  have  been 
made  use  of  for  this  purpose  in  rude  bars, 
witliout  any  stamp  or  coinage.  Tlius  we  are 
told  by  Pliny  *,  upon  the  authority  of  TimsN 
us,  an  ancient  historian,  that,  till  the  time  of 
Ser>-ius  Tullius,  the  Romans  had  no  cofned 
money,  but  made  use  of  unstamped  bars  oi 
copper,  to  purchase  whatever  tliey  had  occa^^ 
sion  for.  Tliese  rude  bars,  therefore,  pcr^ 
formed  at  tliis  time  the  function  of  money. 

The  use  of  metals  in  tliis  rude  state  was  at»/ 
tended  with  two  very  considerable  inconveni*^ 
enccs ;  first,  with  the  trouble  of  weighing,  and 
secondly,  with  tliat  of  assaying  them.  In  the 
precious  metals,  where  a  small  difference  in 
(he  quantity  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
value,  even  the  business  of  weighing,  with 
proper  exactness,  requires  at  least  very  accu- 
rate weights  and  scales.  The  weighing  of 
gold,  in  particular,  is  an  operation  of  some 
nicety  In  tlie  coarser  metals,  indeed,  wbnv 
a  small  error  would  be  of  little  consequence^ 
less  accuracy  would,  no  doubt,  be  necessary. 
Yet  we  should  find  it  excessively  troublesome 
if  every  tune  a  poor  man  liad  occasion  eitbc» 

•  Flin.  Hi>t.  Kat  Utx  SS,  cap.  S 
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to  buy  or  sell  a  faitliing's  worth  of  goods,  he 
tns  obliged  to  weigh  the  farthing.  The  ope- 
cation  of  assaying  is  still  more  diflicult,  still 
more  tedious;  and,  unless  a  part  of  tlie  metal  is 
fairly  melted  in  the  crucible,  with  proper  dis- 
solvents, any  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
from  It  is  extremely  uncertain.  Before  the 
institution  of  coined  money,  however,  unless 
they  went  tlirough  this  tedious  and  difficult 
operation,  people  must  always  have  l>cen  liable 
to  the  grossest  frauds  and  impositions ;  and 
mstead  of  a  pound  weight  of  pure  silver,  or 
pure  coppei,  might  receive,  in  exchange  for 
their  goods,  an  adulterated  composition  of  tlie 
coarsest  and  cheapest  materials,  which  had, 
however,  in  their  outward  app^irance,  been 
made  to  resemble  those  metals.  To  prevent 
ftuch  abuses,  to  facilitate  exchanges,  and  there- 
by to  encourage  all  sorts  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  all 
countries  that  have  made  any  considerable  ad- 
vances towards  improvement,  to  affix  a  public 
stamp  upon  certain  quantities  of  such  parti- 
cular  metals,  as  were  in  those  countries  com- 
monly made  use  of  to  purchase  goods.  Hence 
tiic  origin  of  coined  money,  and  of  those  pub- 
lic offices  called  mints;  institutions  exactly 
of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  the  aulnagers 
and  stamp-masters  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth. 
All  of  them  are  equally  meant  to  ascertain, 
by  means  of  a  public  stamp,  the  quantity  and 
aniform  goodness  of  tliose  different  commo- 
dities when  brought  to  market. 

The  first  public  stamps  of  this  kind  that 
were  affixed  to  the  current  metals,  seem  in 
many  cases  to  have  been  intended  to  ascertain, 
what  it  was  both  most  difficult  and  most  im- 
portant  to  ascertain,  the  goodness  or  fineness 
vf  the  metal,  and  to  have  resembled  the  ster- 
ling mark  which  is  at  pre&eni  affixed  to  plate 
and  bars  of  silver,  or  the  Spanish  mark  which 
IS  sometimes  affixed  to  ingots  of  gold,  and 
which,  being  struck  only  upon  one  side  of  the 
piece,  and  not  covering  the  whole  surface,  as- 
certains the  fineness^  but  not  the  weight  of 
the  ntetal.  Abraham  weighs  to  Ephron  the 
four  hundred  sliekels  of  silver  which  he  had 
a,preed  to  pay  for  the  field  of  Machpelah. 
They  are  said,  however,  to  be  the  current 
money  of  the  merchant,  and  yet  are  received 
by  weight,  and  not  by  tale,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  ingots  of  gold  and  bars  of  silver  are  at 
present.  The  revenues  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
kin^^  of  England  are  said  to  have  been  paid, 
Dot  in  money,  but  in  kind,  that  is,  in  victuals 
and  provisions  o(  all  sorts.  William  tlie  Con- 
queror introduced  the  custom  of  paying  them 
in  money.  This  money,  however,  was  for  a 
long  time,  received  at  tlie  exchequer,  by 
weight,  and  not  by  tale. 

Tbe  inconveniency  and  difficulty  qf  weigh- 
ing those  metals  witli  exactness,  gave  occasion 
lo  tbe  inftitution  of  coins,  of  which  the  stamp, 
covering  entirely  both  sides  of  the  piece,  and 
•MBatiiDct  tbe  edges  too,  was  supposed  to  as- 


certain  not  only  the  fineness,  but  the  Mvighl 
of  tlie  metal.  Such  coins,  tljcrefure.  were  re- 
ceived by  tale,  as  at  present,  without  the 
trouble  of  weighing. 

The  denominations  of  those  coins  seem  ori- 
ginally to  have  expressed  the  weight  or  quan- 
tity of  metal  contained  in  them.      In  the  time 
of  Servius  Tullius,  who  first  coined  money  at 
Rome,  the  Roman  as  or  pondo  contained  a 
Roman  pound  of  good  copper.      It  was  di- 
vided,  in   the  same  manner  as   our   Troyes 
pound,   into  twelve   ounces,   each  of   which 
contained  a  real  ounce  of  good  copper.     The 
English  pound  sterling,  in  tlic  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.  contained  a  pound,  Tower  weight,  ol 
silver   of   a   known    fineness.      The    Tower 
pound  seems  to  have  been  something  more 
tlian  the  Roman  pound,  and  something  lew 
than  the  Troyes  pound.     Tliis  last  was  not 
introduced  into  the  mint  of  England  till  the 
18tli  of  Henry  the  VIII.     The  French  livre 
contained,    in  the  time   of   Charlemagne,    a 
pound,  Troyes  weight,  of  silver  of  a  known 
fineness.     Tlie  fair  of  Troyes  in   Cliani])aign 
was  at  that  time  frequented  by  all  tlie  nations 
of  Europe,  and  the  weights  and  measures  of 
so   famous  a  market  were  generally   known 
and  esteemed.     The  Scots  money  pound  con- 
tained,  from  tlie  time  of  Alexander  tlie  First 
to  that  of  Robert  Bruce,  a  pound  of  silver  of 
tne  same  weight  and  fineness  with  tlie  Eng- 
lish pound  sterling.      English,    French,  and 
Scots  pennies,  too,  contained  all  of  tliem  ori- 
ginally   a   real    penny-weight   of  silver,    the 
twentieth    part   of  an    ounce,    and    the    two 
hundred-and-fortieth  part  of  a  pound.      The 
shilling,   too,  seems  originally  to  have  been 
the  denomination  of  a  weigliu      IHien  wheat 
is  at  twelve  shillings  the  quarter,  says  an  ancient 
statute  of  Henry  III.  then  wastel  bread  of  a 
farthing  shall  weigh  ela^en  shillings  and  faur- 
j*ence.      The    proportion,    however,    between 
the  shilling,  and  either  the  penny  on  tlic  one 
hand,  or  the  pound  on  the  other,  seems  not  to 
have  been  so  con  itant  and  uniform  as  that  be- 
tween  the  penny   and    the   pound.      During 
the    first   race   of  the  kings  of  France,  the 
French  sou  or  shilling  appears  upon  ditlerent 
occasions    to    have    contained    five,    twelve, 
twenty,  and   forty  pennies.      Among  the  an- 
cient Saxons,  a  sliilling  appears  at  one  timv 
to  have  contained  only  five  pennies,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  may  have  been  as  vari- 
able amon^  them  as  among  their  neighbours, 
the  ancient  Franks.      From  tlie  time  of  Char- 
lemagne among  the  French,  and  from  that  of 
William  the  Conqueror  among  the  English» 
the  proi)ortion  between  the  pound,  the  shill 
ing,  and  tlie  {H'nny,  seems  to  have  been  uni. 
formly   the   same  as   at  present,    tliuugh    th# 
value  of  each  has  been  very  dillerent  ;  for  in 
every  cou«ti7  of  tlie  world,  I  believe,  the  ava. 
rice  and   injustice   of  princes  and   sovcreigii 
j  states,  abuding  the  confidence  of  their  Mihjecta, 
Ihave  by  degrees  dinunislied  tJjc  real  (juantit7 
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of  metal,  which  had  been  originally  contained 
In  their  coins.  The  Roman  as,  in  the  latter 
ages  of  tlie  republic,  was  reduced  to  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  its  original  ^alue,  and, 
instead  of  weighing  a  pound,  came  to  weigh 
only  half  an  ounce.  Tlie  English  pound  and 
penny  contain  at  present  about  a  third  only ; 
the  Scots  pound  and  penny  about  a  thirty- 
sixth ;  and  the  French  pound  and  penny  about 
a  sixty -sixth  part  of  their  original  value.  By 
means  of  those  operations,  the  princes  and  so- 
vereign states  which  performed  them  were 
enabled,  in  appearance,  to  pay  their  debts  and 
fulfil  their  engagements  with  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  silver  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
requisite.  It  was  indeed  in  appearance  only ; 
for  their  creditors  were  really  defrauded  of  a 
part  of  what  was  due  to  them.  All  other 
debtors  in  the  state  were  allowed  the  same 
privilege,  and  might  pay  with  the  same  no- 
minal sum  of  tbc  new  and  debased  coin  what- 
ever they  had  borrowed  in  the  old.  Such 
operations,  therefore,  have  always  proved  fa- 
vourable to  the  debtor,  and  ruinous  to  the 
creditor,  and  have  sometimes  produced  a 
greater  and  more  universal  revolution  in  the 
fortunes  of  private  persons,  than  could  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  very  great  public  cala- 
mity. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  money  has  be- 
come, in  all  civilized  nations,  the  universal  in- 
strument of  commerce,  by  tlie  intervention  of 
which  goods  of  all  kinds  are  bought  and  sold, 
or  cxchang»Kl  for  one  another. 

What  are  the  rules  which  men  naturally 
observe,  in  exchanging  them  citlier  for  money, 
or  for  one  anotlier,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine.  These  rules  determine  what  may 
be  called  the  relative  or  exchangeable  value 
of  goods. 

Tlie  word  VALUE,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has 
two  different  meanings,  and  sometimes  ex- 
presses the  utility  of  some  particular  object, 
and  sometimes  tlie  power  of  purchasing  other 
goods  which  the  possession  of  that  object  con- 
veys. The  one  may  be  called  *  value  in  use;* 
the  otiicr,  *  value  in  exchange.*  The  tilings 
which  have  the  greatest  value  in  use  have  fre- 
quently little  or  no  value  in  exchange ;  and, 
un  the  contrary,  those  which  have  the  greats 
est  value  in  cxcliange  have  frequently  little  or 
no  value  in  use.  Nothing  is  more  ureful 
than  water  ;  but  it  will  purchase  scarce  any 
tiling ;  scarce  any  thing  can  be  had  in  ex- 
change for  it.  A  diamond,  on  the  contrary, 
has  scarce  any  value  in  use;  but  a  very  great 
quantity  of  other  goods  may  frequently  be  had 
in  exchange  for  it. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  exchangeable  vidue  of  comm^ 
dlties,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew, 

(Irsc,  what  is  tlie  real  measure  of  this  ex- 
changeable value;  or  wherein  consists  the 
real  price  of  all  commodities. 


Secondly,  what  are  the  different  parts  of 
which  this  real  price  is  composed  or  made  up. 

And,  lastly,  what  are  the  different  circum- 
stances which  sometimes  raise  some  or  all  of 
these  different  parts  of  price  above,  and  some- 
time sink  them  below,  their  natural  or  ordi- 
nary rate;  or,  what  are  the  causes  which 
sometimes  hinder  the  market  price,  that  is, 
the  actual  price  of  commodities,  from  coin- 
ciding exactly  with  what  may  be  called  their 
natural  price. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  as  fully  and 
distinctly  as  I  can,  those  three  subjects  in  the 
three  following  chapters,  for  which  I  must 
very  earnestly  entreat  both  tlie  patience  and 
attention  of  the  reader  :  his  patience,  in  order 
to  examine  a  detail  which  may,  perhaps,  in 
some  places,  appear  unnecessarily  tedious; 
and  his  attention,  in  order  to  understand 
what  may  perhaps,  after  the  fullest  explication 
which  I  am  capable  of  giving  it,  appear  still 
in  some  degree  obscure.  I  am  always  wiUr 
ing  to  run  some  hazard  of  being  tedious,  Ip 
order  to  be  sure  that  I  am  perspicuous ;  and, 
after  taking  the  utmost  pains  that  I  can  to  be 
perspicuous,  some  obscurity  may  still  appear 
to  remain  upon  a  subject,  in  its  own  nature 
extremely  abstracted.     Notes  6,  6. 


CHAP.    V. 

0¥  THE  HEAL  AND  NOMINAL  PRICE  OF  COMMO- 
DITIES, OR  OF  THEIR  PRICE  IN  LABOUR,  AND 
THEIR  PRICE  IN  MONEY. 

Every  man  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  he  can  afford  t<  rnjoy  the  iie> 
cessaries,  conveniencies,  and  amusements  of 
human  life.  But  after  the  division  of  labour 
has  once  thoroughly  taken  place,  it  is  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the^e  with  which  a  man** 
own  labour  can  supply  him.  The  far  greatei 
part  of  tliem  he  must  derive  from  the  labour 
of  other  people,  and  he  must  be  rich  or  poor 
according  to  the  quantity  of  that  labour 
which  he  can  command,  or  which  he  can  af- 
ford to  purdiase.  The  value  of  any  commo- 
dity, tlierefore,  to  the  person  who  possesses  it, 
and  who  means  not  to  use  or  consume  it  him- 
self, but  to  exchange  ft  for  other  commodities* 
is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  en- 
ables him  to  purchase  or  command.  Labour 
therefore,  is  tlie  real  measure  of  the  excbango> 
able  value  of  all  commodities. 

The  real  price  of  every  thing,  what  every 
thing  really  costs  to  the  man  who  wants  to  ac- 
quire it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring 
it.  What  every  thing  is  really  worth  to  tbc 
man  who  has  acquired  it  and  who  wants  to 
dispose  of  it,  or  exchange  it  for  something 
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else,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  which  it  can  save 
(o  himself,  and  which  it  can  imjiose  upon 
other  people.  What  is  bought  with  money, 
or  with  goods,  is  purchased  by  labour,  as  much 
as  what  we  acquire  by  the  toil  of  our  own 
oody.  That  money,  or  those  goods,  indeed, 
save  us  this  toil.  They  contain  the  value  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  which  we  ex- 
change for  what  is  supposed  at  the  time  to 
contain  the  value  of  an  equal  quantity.  La- 
bour was  the  first  price,  the  original  purchase- 
money  that  was  paid  for  all  things.  It  was 
not  by  gold  or  by  silver,  but  by  labour,  that 
all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  originally  pur- 
chased ;  and  its  value,  to  those  who  possess  it, 
and  who  want  to  exchange  it  for  some  new 
oroductions,  is  precisely  equal  to  the  quantity 
tif  labour  which  it  can  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase or  command. 

Wealth,  as  Mr  Hobbes  says,  is  power.  But 
ihe  person  who  either  acquires,  or  succeeds  to 
a  great  fortune,  does  not  necessarily  acquire 
or  succeed  to  any  political  power,  either  civil 
or  military.  Hb  fortune  may,  perhaps,  afford 
him  the  means  of  acquiring  both ;  but  the 
mere  possession  of  that  fortune  does  not  ne- 
cessarily convey  to  him  either.  The  power 
which  that  possession  immediately  and  direct- 
ly conveys  to  him,  is  the  power  of  purchasing 
a  certain  command  over  all  the  labour,  or  over 
all  the  produce  of  labour  which  is  then  in  the 
market.  His  fortune  is  greater  or  less,  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  this  power, 
or  to  the  quantity  either  of  other  men*s  labour, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  produce  of 
otlier  mvn*s  labour,  which  it  enables  him  to 
purchase  or  command,  llie  exchangeable  va. 
lue  of  every  thing  must  always  be  precisely 
equal  to  the  extent  of  this  power  which  it  con- 
veys to  its  owner. 

But  though  labour  be  the  real  measure  of 
the  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities,  it 
is  not  that  by  which  their  value  is  commonly 
estimated.  It  is  of\en  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  between  two  different  quantities 
of  labour.  The  time  spent  in  two  diflerent 
sorts  of  work  will  not  always  alone  determine 
this  proportion.  The  different  degrees  of  hard- 
ship endured,  and  of  ingenuity  exercised,  must 
likewise  be  taken  into  accounL  There  may 
be  more  labour  in  an  hour*s  Iiard  work,  than 
in  two  hours  easy  business ;  or  in  an  hour*s 
application  to  a  trade  which  it  cost  ten  years 
labour  to  leam,  than  in  a  month's  industry,  at 
an  ordinary  and  obvious  employment.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  accurate  measure 
either  of  hardship  or  ingenuity.  In  exchan- 
^ng,  indeed,  the  different  productions  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  labour  for  one  another,  some 
allowance  is  conunonly  made  for  both.  It  is 
adjusted,  however,  not  by  any  accurate  mea- 
sure, but  by  the  higgling  and  Lwrgaining  of  the 
market,  according  to  that  sort  of  rough  equa- 
lity which,  though  not  exact,  is  sufficient  for 
cuvyiiif^  on  the  business  of  common  life. 


Every  commodity,  besides.  Is  more  frequent- 
ly exchanged  for,  and  thereby  compared  witli, 
other  conmiodities,  than  with  labour.  It  is 
more  natural,  therefore,  to  estimate  its  ex- 
changeable value  by  the  quantity  of  some  other 
commodity,  than  by  that  of  the  labour  which 
it  can  produce.  The  greater  part  of  people, 
too,  understand  better  what  is  meant  by  a 
quantity  of  a  particular  commodity,  than  by  a 
quantity  of  labour.  The  one  is  a  plain  palp* 
able  object ;  the  other  an  abstract  notion,  which 
tliough  it  can  be  made  sufficiently  intelligibly 
is  not  altogether  so  natural  and  obvious. 

But  when  barter  ceases,  and  money  has  be- 
oome  the  common  instrument  of  commerce, 
every  particular  commodity  is  more  frequently 
exchanged  for  money  than  for  any  other  com- 
modity. The  butcher  seldom  carries  his  beef 
or  his  mutton  to  the  baker  or  the  brewer,  in 
order  to  exchange  them  for  bread  or  for  beer ; 
but  he  carries  them  to  the  market,  where  he 
exchanges  them  for  money,  and  afterwards  ex- 
changes that  money  for  bread  and  for  beer. 
The  quantity  of  money  which  he  gets  for  them 
regulates,  too,  the  quantity  of  bread  and  beer 
which  he  can  afterwards  purchase.  It  is  more 
natural  and  obvious  to  him,  therefore,  to  esti- 
mate their  value  by  the  quantity  of  money, 
the  conmiodity  for  which  he  immediately  ex 
changes  them,  than  by  that  of  bread  and  beer, 
the  commodities  for  which  he  can  cxchangt: 
them  only  by  the  intervention  of  another  com- 
modity ;  and  rather  to  say  that  his  butcher\ 
meat  is  wortli  threepence  or  fourpence  a-pound, 
than  tiiat  it  is  wortli  three  or  four  pounds  of 
bread,  or  tliree  or  four  quarts  of  small  beer. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  exchangeable 
value  of  every  commodity  is  more  frequently 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  money,  than  by 
the  quantity  eitlier  of  labour  or  of  any  othei 
commodity  which  can  be  had  in  excliange  for 
it. 

Gold  and  silver,  however,  like  every  other 
commodity,  vary  in  their  value;  are  sometimes 
cheaper  and  sometimes  dearer,  sometimes  of 
easier  and  sometimes  of  more  difficult  pur- 
chase. The  quantity  of  labour  which  any  par- 
ticular quantity  of  them  can  purchase  or  com- 
mand, or  the  quantity  of  other  goods  which  it 
will  exchange  for,  depends  always  upon  the 
fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  mines  which  hap 
pen  to  be  known  about  the  time  when  such 
exchanges  are  made.  The  discovery  of  the 
abundant  mines  of  America,  reduced,  in  the 
sixteenth  centur}',  tlie  value  of  gold  and  silver 
in  Europe  to  about  a  third  of  what  it  had 
been  before.  As  it  cost  less  labour  to  bring 
tliose  metals  from  the  mine  to  the  market,  so, 
when  they  were  brought  thitiier,  they  could 
purchase  or  command  less  labour ;  and  this 
revolution  in  their  value,  though  perhaps  tlie 
greatest,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  wliicb 
history  gives  some  account.  Bui  as  a  mea- 
sure of  quantity,  such  as  the  natural  foot,  fa- 
thom, or  handful,  which  is  continuxdly  vary. 
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in£  111  Its  own  quantity,  can  never  be  an  ac- 
curate measure  of  the  quantity  of  other  things ; 
so  a  commodity  wliich  is  itself  continually  va- 
rying in  its  own  value,  can  never  be  an  accu- 
rate measure  of  the  value  of  other  commodi- 
ties. Equal  quantities  of  labour,  at  all  times 
and  places,  may  be  said  to  be  of  equal  value 
to  the  labourer.  In  his  ordinary  state  of 
health,  strength,  and  spirits ;  in  the  ordinary 
degree  of  his  skill  and  dexterity,  he  must  al- 
ways lay  down  the  same  portion  of  his  ease, 
his  liberty,  and  his  happiness.  The  price  which 
be  pays  must  always  be  the  same,  whatever 
may  be  the  quantity  of  goods  which  he  re- 
ceives in  return  for  it  Of  these,  indeed,  it 
may  sometimes  purchase  a  greater  and  some- 
times a  smaller  quantity ;  but  it  is  their  value 
which  varies,  not  that  of  the  labour  which  pur- 
chases them.  At  all  times  and  places,  that  is 
dear  which  it  is  difficult  to  oome  at,  or  which 
it  costs  much  labour  to  acquire;  and  that 
cheap  which  is  to  be  had  easily,  or  with  very 
little  labour.  Labour  alone,  therefore,  never 
varying  in  its  own  value,  is  alone  the  ultimate 
and  real  standard  by  which  the  value  of  all 
commodities  can  at  all  times  and  places  be  e»< 
timated  and  compared.  It  is  their  real  price ; 
money  is  their  nominal  price  only. 

But  though  equal  quantities  of  labour  are 
always  of  equal  value  to  tlie  labourer,  yet  to 
the  |>erson  who  employs  him  they  appear  some- 
times to  be  of  greater,  and  sometimes  of  small- 
er value.  He  purchases  them  sometimes  with 
a  greater,  and  sometimes  with  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  goods,  and  to  him  the  price  of  labour 
seems  to  vary  like  that  of  all  other  things.  It 
appears  to  him  dear  in  the  one  case,  and  cheap 
in  the  other.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  the 
goo<ls  which  are  cheap  in  the  one  case,  and 
dear  in  the  other. 

In  this  popular  sense,  therefore,  labour,  like 
commodities,  may  be  said  to  have  a  real  and 
a  nominal  price.  Its  real  price  may  be  said  to 
consist  in  tlie  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life  which  are  given  for  it ; 
its  nominal  price,  in  the  quantity  of  money. 
Tlie  labourer  is  rich  or  poor,  is  well  or  ill  re- 
warded, in  proportion  to  the  real,  not  to  the 
nominal  price  of  his  labour. 

The  distinction  between  the  real  and  the 
nominal  price  of  commodities  and  labour  is 
not  a  matter  of  mere  speculation,  but  may 
sometimes  be  of  considerable  use  in  practice. 
The  same  real  price  is  always  of  the  same  va- 
\  le ;  but  on  account  of  the  variations  in  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  the  same  nominal 
price  is  sometimes  of  very  different  values. 
When  a  landed  estate,  therefore,  is  sold  with 
a  reservation  of  a  perpetual  rent,  if  it  is  in- 
tended that  this  rent  should  always  be  of  the 
«amc  value,  it  is  of  importance  to  the  family 
in  whose  favour  it  is  reserved,  that  it  should 
not  consist  in  a  particular  sum  of  money.  Its 
value  would  in  Uiis  case  be  liable  to  variations 
af  two  different  kinds :   first,  to  tliose  which 


arise  from  the  different  quantities  of  gold  aod 
silver  which  are  contained  at  different  time* 
in  coin  of  the  same  denomination ;  and,  se- 
condly, to  those  which  arise  from  the  different 
values  of  equal  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
at  different  times. 

Princes  and  sovereign  states  have  frequenu 
ly  fancied  that  they  had  a  temporary  interei>t 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  con- 
tained in  their  coins ;  but  they  seldom  have 
fancied  tliat  they  had  any  to  augment  it.  The 
quantity  of  metal  contained  in  the  coins,  I 
believe  of  all  nations,  has  accordingly  been 
almost  continually  diminishing,  and  hardly 
ever  augmenting.  Such  variations,  therefore, 
tend  almost  always  to  diminish  the  value  of  a 
money  rent. 

The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  America  di- 
minished tlie  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  Eu- 
rope. This  diminution,  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, though  I  apprehend  without  any  cer- 
tain proof,  is  still  going  on  gradually,  and  it 
likely  to  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  time. 
Upon  this  supposition,  therefore,  such  vari- 
ations are  more  Ukely  to  diminish  than  to 
augment  the  value  of  a  money  rent,  even 
though  it  should  be  stipulated  to  be  paid,  not 
in  such  a  quantity  of  coined  money  of  such  • 
denomination  (in  so  many  pounds  sterling, 
for  example),  but  in  so  many  ounces,  eitbet 
of  pure  silver,  or  of  silver  of  a  certain  &taiid> 
ard. 

The  rents  which  have  been  reserved  in 
corn,  have  preserved  their  value  much  better 
than  those  which  have  been  reserved  in  money, 
even  where  the  denomination  of  the  coin  haa 
not  been  altered.  By  the  1 8th  of  Elizabeth, 
it  was  enacted,  that  a  third  of  tlie  rent  of  all 
college  leases  should  be  reserved  in  com,  to 
be  paid  , either  in  kind,  or  according  to  the 
current  prices  at  the  nearest  public  market 
The  money  arising  from  this  corn  rent,  though 
originally  but  a  tliird  of  the  whole,  is,  in  the 
present  times,  according  to  Dr.  Blackstone, 
commonly  near  double  of  what  arises  from 
the  other  two-thirds.  The  old  money  rents 
of  colleges  must,  according  to  this  account, 
have  sunk  almost  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  an- 
cient value,  or  are  worth  little  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  com  which  they  were  for- 
merly worth.  But  since  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  the  denomination  of  the  English 
coin  has  undergone  little  or  no  alteration,  and 
the  same  number  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  have  contained  very  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  pure  silver.  This  degradation, 
therefore,  in  the  value  of  the  money  rents  of 
colleges,  has  arisen  altogether  from  the  de- 
gradation in  the  price  of  silver. 

When  Uie  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver 
is  combined  with  the  diminution  of  the  quan- 
tity of  it  contained  in  the  coin  of  tlie  same 
denomination,  the  loss  is  frequently  still  great- 
er. In  Scotland,  where  tlie  denomination  of 
the  coin  has  undpr^fone  much  greater  alter. 
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cdops  than  it  ever  did  in  England,  and  in 
France,  where  it  has  undergone  still  greater 
than  it  ercr  did  in  Scotland,  some  ancient 
rents,  originally  of  considerable  value,  have, 
in  tliis  manner,  been  reduced  almost  to  no- 
t  ling. 

t^iual  quantities  of  labour  will,  at  distant 
times,  be  purchaseil  more  nearly  with  equal 
quantities  of  corn,  the  subsistence  of  the  la- 
bourei,  than  with  equal  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver,  or,  perhaps,  of  any  other  commodity. 
Equal  quantities  of  corn,  therefore,  will,  at 
dtfitant  times,  be  more  nearly  of  the  same  real 
value,  or  enable  the  possessor  to  purch&se  or 
command  more  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
the  labour  of  otlier  people.  They  will  do 
tliis,  I  say,  more  nearly  than  equal  quantities 
of  almost  any  other  commodity ;  for  even 
equal  quantities  of  com  will  not  do  it  exactly. 
Tlie  subsistence  of  the  labourer,  or  the  real 
price  of  labour,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
hereaf^,  is  very  diferent  upon  different  occa- 
sions ;  iii'>re  liberal  in  a  society  advancing  to 
opulence,  than  in  one  that  is  standing  still, 
and  in  one  that  is  standing  still,  tlian  in  one 
iliat  is  going  backwards.  Every  other  com- 
modity, however,  will,  at  any  paiticular  time, 
purchase  a  greater  or  snuiller  quantity  of  la> 
bour,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  subsist- 
ence which  it  can  purchase  at  that  time.  A 
fent,  therefore,  reserved  in  com,  is  liable  only 
to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  com  can  purchase. 
But  a  rent  reserved  in  any  other  commodity 
is  liable,  not  only  to  the  variations  in  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  any  particular  quan> 
tity  uf  com  can  purchase,  but  to  the  variations 
in  the  quantity  of  com  which  can  be  purchas- 
ed by  any  particular  quantity  of  that  commo- 
dity. 

Though  the  real  value  of  a  com  rent,  it  is 
to  be  c^MTved,  however,  varies  much  less 
fiom  century  to  century  than  that  of  a  money 
rent,  it  varies  much  more  from  year  to  year. 
The  money  price  of  labour,  as  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  shew  hereafter,  does  not  fluctuate 
from  year  to  year  with  the  money  price  of 
com,  but  seems  to  be  everywhere  accommo- 
dated,  not  to  the  temporary  or  occasional,  but 
to  the  average  or  ordinary  price  of  that  neces- 
sary of  life.  The  average  or  ordinary  price 
of  com,  again  is  regulated,  as  I  shall  likewise 
endeavour  to  shew  hereafter,  by  the  value  of 
silver,  by  the  richness  or  barrenness  of  the 
minei  which  supply  the  market  with  tliat 
metal,  or  by  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
must  be  employed,  and  consequently  of  com 
which  must  be  consumed,  in  order  to  bring 
any  particular  quantity  of  silver  from  the 
miue  to  the  markf>t.  But  the  value  of  silver, 
though  it  sometimes  varies*  greatly  from  cen- 
tury to  century,  seldom  varies  much  from  year 
bo  year,  but  frequently  continues  the  same,  or 
very  nearly  the  same,  for  half  a  century  or  a 
rcntury  together.     The  ordinary  or  average 


money  price  of  com,  therefore,  may,  during 
so  long  a  period,  continue  the  same,  or  very 
nearly  the  same,  too,  and  along  with  it  the 
money  price  o{  labour,  provided,  at  least,  the 
society  continues,  in  other  respects,  in  the 
same,  or  nearly  in  the  same,  condition.  In 
the  mean  Ume,  the  temporary  and  occasional 
price  of  com  may  frequently  be  double  one 
year  of  what  it  had  been  the  year  before,  or 
fluctuate,  for  example,  from  five-and-twenty 
to  flfty  shillings  the  quarter.  But  when  corn 
is  at  the  latter  price,  not  only  the  nominal, 
but  the  real  value  of  a  corn  rent,  will  be 
double  of  what  it  is  when  at  tlie  former,  or 
will  command  double  tlic  quantity  either  of 
labour,  or  of  tlie  greater  part  of  otlicr  commo- 
dities; the  money  price  of  labour,  and  along 
with  it  that  of  most  otlier  things,  continuing 
the  same  during  all  these  fluctuations. 

Labour,  tlierefore,  it  appears  evidently,  it 
the  only  universal,  as  well  as  the  only  accu- 
rate, measure  of  value,  or  the  only  standard 
by  which  we  can  compare  the  values  of  dif- 
ferent commodities,  at  all  times,  and  at  all 
places.  We  cannot  estimate,  it  is  allowed, 
tiie  real  value  of  different  commodities  from 
century  to  century  by  the  quantities  of  silver 
which  were  given  for  them.  We  cannot  es- 
tlmate  it  from  year  to  year  by  the  quantities 
of  com.  By  the  quantities  of  labour,  we  can, 
witli  the  greate;>t  accuracy,  estimate  it,  both 
from  century  to  century,  and  from  year  to 
year.  From  century  to  century,  com  is  a 
better  measure  than  silver,  because,  from  cen- 
tury to  century,  equal  quantities  of  corn  will 
command  tlie  same  quantity  of  labour  more 
nearly  than  equal  quantities  of  silver.  From 
year  to  year,  on  the  contrary,  silver  is  a  better 
measure  than  com,  because  equal  quantities 
of  it  will  more  nearly  command  the  same 
quantity  of  labour. 

But  though,  in  establishing  perpetual  rents, 
or  even  in  letting  very  long  leases,  it  may  be 
of  use  to  distinguish  between  real  and  nomi- 
nal price;  it  is  of  none  in  buying  and  Kclling, 
the  more  common  and  ordinary  transactions 
of  human  life. 

At  the  same  time  and  place,  the  real  and 
the  nominal  price  of  all  commodities  are  ex- 
actly in  proiK>rtion  to  one  another.  The  more 
or  less  money  you  get  for  any  commodity,  in 
the  London  market,  for  example,  the  more  or 
less  labour  it  will  at  that  time  and  place  en- 
able  you  to  purchase  or  command*  \t  the 
same  time  and  place,  therefore,  money  is  the 
exact  measure  of  tlie  real  exchangeable  value 
of  all  commodities.  It  is  so,  however,  at  the 
same  time  and  place  only. 

Tliough  at  distant  places  there  is  no  regular 
proiH>rtion  between  the  real  and  the  money 
price  of  commodities,  yet  the  merchant  who 
carries  goods  from  the  one  to  the  other,  hai 
nothing  to  consider  but  the  money  price,  oi 
tlie  dillerence  between  tlie  quantity  of  silvei 
I  for  which  he  buys  them,  and  that  for  which 
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ike  is  likely  to  sell  them.  Half  an  ounce  of 
ulver  at  Canton  in  China  may  command  a 
greater  quantity  both  of  labour  and  of  the  ne- 
cessaries and  conveniencics  of  life,  than  an 
ounce  at  London.  A  commodity,  therefore, 
which  sells  for  half  an  ounce  of  silver  at  Can- 
ton, may  there  be  really  dearer,  of  more  real 
importance  to  the  man  who  possesses  it  there, 
than  a  commodity  which  sells  for  an  ounce  at 
London  is  to  the  man  who  possesses  it  at 
London.  If  a  London  merchant,  however, 
can  buy  at  Canton,  for  half  an  ounce  of  sil- 
fer,  a  commodity  which  he  can  afterwards 
sell  at  London  for  an  ounce,  he  gains  a  hund- 
red per  cent,  by  the  bargain,  just  as  much  as 
if  an  ounce  of  silver  was  at  London  exactly  of 
the  same  value  as  at  Canton.  It  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  him  that  half  an  ounce  of  silver  at 
Canton  would  have  given  him  the  command 
of  more  labour,  and  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  Ufe  Uian 
an  ounce  can  do  at  London.  An  ounce  at 
London  will  always  give  him  the  command 
of  double  the  quantity  of  all  these,  which  half 
an  ounce  could  have  done  tliere,  and  this  is 
precisely  what  he  wants. 

As  it  is  the  nominal  or  money  price  of 
goods,  therefore,  which  finally  determines  the 
prudence  or  imprudence  of  all  purchases  and 
sales,  anrl  tlicreby  regulates  almost  the  whole 
business  of  common  life  in  which  price  is  con- 
cerned, we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should  have 
been  so  much  more  attended  to  than  the  real 
price. 

In  such  a  work  as  this,  however,  it  may 
sometimes  be  of  use  to  compare  the  different 
real  values  of  a  particular  commodity  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  or  the  different  de- 
grees of  power  over  the  labour  of  other  peo- 
ple whicli  it  may,  upon  diilerent  occasions, 
have  given  to  those  who  possessed  it.  We 
must  in  tliis  case  compare,  not  so  much  the 
difFcrenl  quantities  of  silvet  for  which  it  was 
commonly  sold,  as  Uie  different  quantities  of 
labour  which  those  dlHcrent  quantities  of  sil- 
ver could  have  purchased.  But  tlie  current 
prices  of  labour,  at  distant  times  and  places, 
can  scarce  ever  be  known  with  any  degree  of 
exactness.  Those  of  corn,  though  tliey  have 
in  few  places  been  regularly  recorded,  are  in 
general  better  known,  and  have  been  more 
frequently  taken  notice  of  by  historians  and 
otlier  writers.  We  must  generally,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  witli  them,  not  as  being  al- 
ways exactly  in  the  same  proportion  as  tlie 
curretit  prices  of  labour,  but  as  being  the 
nearest  approximation  wliich  can  commonly 
be  had  to  that  proportion.  I  shall  hereafter 
have  occadon  to  make  several  comparisons  of 
ttiis  kind. 

In  the  progress  of  industry,  commercial 
nations  have  found  it  convenient  to  coin  seve- 
ral different  metals  into  money ;  gold  for 
larger  payments,  silver  for  purchases  of  mo- 
derate value,  and  copper,  or  some  other  coarHt- 


metal,  for  those  of  still  smaller  consideration. 
They  have  always,  however,  considered  one  of 
those  metals  as  more  peculiarly  the  measure 
of  value  than  any  of  the  other  two ;  and  this 
preference  seems  generally  to  have  been  given 
to  the  metal  which  they  happen  first  to  make 
use  of  as  the  instrument  of  conmierce.  Hav- 
ing  once  begun  to  use  it  as  their  standard, 
which  they  must  have  done  when  they  had  no 
other  money,  they  have  generally  continued 
to  do  so  even  when  the  necessity  was  not  the 
same. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  nothing 
but  copper  money  till  within  five  yean  be- 
fore the  first  Punic  war  *,  when  they  first  bo- 
gan  to  coin  silver.  Copper,  therefore,  ap. 
pears  to  have  continued  always  the  measure 
of  value  in  that  republic.  At  Rome  all  ac- 
counts appear  to  have  been  kept,  and  tlie 
value  of  all  estates  to  have  been  computed, 
either  in  asses  or  in  sestertii.  The  as  was  al- 
ways the  denomination  of  a  copper  coin. 
The  word  sestertius  signifies  two  asses  and  a 
half.  Though  the  sestertius,  therefore,  was 
originally  a  silver  coin,  its  value  was  estimat- 
ed in  copper.  At  Rome,  one  who  owed  a 
great  deal  of  money  was  said  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  otlier  people's  copper. 

The  northern  nations  who  established  them, 
selves  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire, 
seem  to  have  had  silver  money  from  the  firrt 
beginning  of  their  settlements,  and  not  to 
have  known  either  gold  or  copper  coins  foi 
several  ages  thereafter.  There  were  lilvef 
coins  in  England  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons ; 
but  there  was  Uttle  gold  coined  till  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  nor  any  copper  till  that  of 
James  I.  of  Great  Britain.  In  £ngland| 
therefore,  and  for  the  same  reason,  I  believe, 
in  all  other  modern  nations  of  Europe,  all 
accounts  are  kept,  and  the  value  of  all  goods 
and  of  all  estates  is  generally  computed*  in 
silver :  and  when  we  mean  to  express  the 
amount  of  a  person's  fortune,  we  seldom  men- 
tion  the  number  of  guineas,  but  the  number 
of  pounds  sterling  which  we  suppose  would 
be  given  for  it. 

Originally,  in  all  countries,  I  believe,  a  le- 
gal tender  of  payment  could  be  made  only  io 
the  coin  of  tliat  metal  which  was  peculiarly 
considered  as  the  standard  or  measure  <xf 
value.  In  England,  gold  was  not  considered 
as  a  legal  tender  for  a  long  time  after  it  was 
coined  into  money.  The  proportion  between 
the  values  of  gold  and  silver  money  was  not 
fixed  by  any  public  law  or  proclamation,  but 
was  left  to  be  settled  by  tlie  market.  If  a 
debtor  offered  payment  in  gold,  the  creditor 
might  either  reject  such  payment  altogether, 
or  accept  of  it  at  such  a  valuation  of  the  gold 
as  he  and  his  debtor  could  agree  upon. 
Copper  is  not  at  present  a  legal  tender,  ex- 
cept in  the  change  of  the  smaller  silver  coins. 

•  Pliny,  Ubk.  xxxiii  cai>  S 
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In  this  state  of  things,  the  distinction  between 
the  metal  which  was  the  standard,  and  that 
which  was  not  the  standard,  was  something 
more  than  a  nominal  distinction. 

In  process  of  time,  and  as  people  became 
gradually  more  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
different  metals  in  coin,  and  consequently  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  proportion  between 
their  respective  values,  it  has,  in  most  coun- 
tries, I  believe,  been  found  convenient  to  as- 
certain this  proportion,  and  to  declare  by  a 
public  law,  that  a  guinea,  for  example,  of  such 
a  weight  and  fineness,  should  exchange  for 
one^^nd-twenty  shillings,  or  be  a  legal  tender 
for  a  debt  of  that  amount.  In  this  state  of 
things,  and  during  the  continuance  of  any  one 
regulated  proportion  of  this  kind,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  metal,  which  is  the  standard, 
and  that  which  is  not  the  standard,  becomes 
little  more  than  a  nominal  distinction. 

In  consequence  of  any  change,  however,  in 
this  regulated  proportion,  this  distinction  be- 
comes or  at  least  seems  to  become,  something 
more  than  nominal  again.  If  the  regulated 
value  of  a  guinea,  for  example,  was  either  re- 
duced to  twenty,  or  raised  to  two>and-twonty 
diillings,  all  accounts  being  kept,  and  almost 
all  obligations  for  debt  being  expressed,  in 
silver  money,  the  greater  part  of  payments 
could  in  either  case  be  made  vritli  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  money  as  before ;  but  would 
require  very  different  quantities  of  gold  mo- 
tiey ;  a  greater  in  the  one  case,  and  a  smaller 
in  the  other.  Silver  would  appear  to  be  more 
invariable  in  its  value  than  gold.  Silver  would 
appear  to  measure  the  value  of  gold,  and  gold 
would  not  appear  to  measure  the  value  of  m1- 
ver.  The  value  of  gold  would  seem  to  de- 
pend upon  the  quantity  of  silver  which  it 
would  exchange  for,  and  the  value  of  silver 
would  not  seem  to  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  gold  which  it  would  exchange  for.  This 
difference,  however,  would  be  altogether  ow- 
ing to  the  custom  of  keeping  accounts,  and  of 
expressing  the  amount  of  all  great  and  small 
sums  rather  in  silver  than  in  gold  money. 
One  of  Mr  Drummond*s  notes  for  five-and- 
twenty  or  fifty  guineas  would,  after  an  altera- 
tion of  this  kind,  be  still  payable  with  five- 
and-twenty  or  6fVy  guineas,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before.  It  would,  after  such  an  altera- 
tion«  be  payable  with  the  same  quantity  of  gold 
as  before,  but  with  very  different  quantities  of 
silver.  In  the  payment  of  such  a  note,  gold 
would  appear  to  be  more  invariable  in  its  va- 
lue than  silver.  Gold  would  appear  to  mea- 
UMTC  the  value  of  silver,  and  silver  would  not 
appear  to  measure  the  value  of  gold.     If  the 


one  regulated  proportion  between  the  respec- 
tive values  of  the  different  metals  in  coin,  the 
value  of  the  most  precious  metal  regulates  the 
value  of  the  whole  coin.  Twelve  copper  pence 
contain  half  a  poimd  avoirdupois  of  coppei, 
of  not  the  best  quality,  which,  before  it  is 
coined,  is  seldom  worth  sevenpence  in  silver. 
But  as,  by  the  regulation,  twelve  such  pence 
are  ordered  to  exchange  for  a  shilling,  they 
are  in  the  market  considered  as  worth  a  shil- 
ling, and  a  shilling  can  at  any  time  be  had  for 
them.  Even  before  the  late  reformation  of 
the  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain,  the  gold,  that 
part  of  it  at  least  whicli  circulated  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood,  was  in  general  less  de- 
graded  below  its  standard  weight  than  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  silver.  One-and-twenty 
worn  and  defaced  shillings,  however,  were 
considered  as  equivalent  to  a  guinea,  which, 
perhaps,  indeed,  was  worn  and  defaced  too, 
but  seldom  so  much  so.  The  late  regulations 
have  brought  the  gold  coin  as  near,  perhaps, 
to  its  standard  weight  as  it  is  possible  to  bring 
the  current  coin  of  any  nation ;  and  the  order 
to  receive  no  gold  at  the  public  offices  but  by 
weight,  is  likely  to  preserve  it  so,  as  long  as 
that  order  is  enforced.  The  silver  coin  still 
continues  in  the  same  worn  and  degraded  state 
as  before  tlie  reformation  of  the  cold  coin.  In 
the  market,  however,  one-and-twenty  shillings 
of  this  degraded  silver  coin  are  still  consider- 
ed as  worth  a  guinea  of  this  excellent  gold 
coin. 

The  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  has  evi. 
dently  raised  the  value  of  the  silver  coin  which 
can  be  exchanged  for  it 

In  the  English  mint,  a  pound  weight  of 
gold  is  coined  into  forty-four  guineas  and  a 
half,  which  at  one-and -twenty  shillin;rs  the 
guinea,  h  equal  to  forty-six  pounds  fourteen 
shillings  and  sixpence.  An  ounce  of  such 
gold  coin,  therefore,  is  worth  L.3  :  17  :  10 j 
in  silver.  In  England,  no  duty  or  seignorage 
is  paid  upon  the  coinage,  and  he  who  carries 
a  pound  weight  or  an  ounce  weight  of  stand- 
ard gold  bullion  to  the  mint,  gets  back  a 
pound  weight  or  an  ounce  weight  of  gold  in 
coin,  witliout  any  deduction.  Three  poundi 
seventeen  shillings  and  tenpence  halfpenny  an 
ounce,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  the  mint  price 
of  gold  in  England,  or  the  quantity  of  gold 
coin  which  the  mint  gives  in  return  for  stand- 
ard gold  bullion. 

Before  the  reformation   of  tlic  gold  coin, 
the  price  of  standard  gold  bullion  in  the  mar 
ket   had,  for  many    years,  been  upwards  oi 
L.3 :  18s.  sometimes  L.3  :  19s.  and  very  fre- 
quently L.4  an  ounce;  that  sum,  it  is  prol>- 


cuatom  of  keeping  accounts,  and  of  expressing  able,  in  the  worn  and  degraded  gold  coin,  sel- 
promisfiory-notes  and  other  obligations  for  mo-  dom  containing  more  than  an  ounce  of  stand 
ney,  in  this  manner  should  ever  become  gene-  ard  gold.  Since  tlie  reformation  of  the  gold 
ral,  gold,  and  not  silver,  would  be  considered  '  coin,  the  market  price  of  standard  gold  bullion 
as  the  metal  which  was  peculiarly  the  standard  '.  seldom  exceeds  L.3  :  17;  7  an  ounce.  Be- 
or  nieasure  of  value.  I  fore  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the  mar- 

In  naality,  during  the  continuance  of  any '  kot  price  was  always  more  or  less  alH)vo  the 
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mint  price.  Since  that  reformation,  the  mar- 
ket price  has  been  constantly  below  the  mint 
price.  But  that  market  price  is  the  same 
whether  it  is  paid  in  gold  or  in  silver  coin. 
The  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  there- 
fore,  has  raised  not  only  the  value  of  the  gold 
coin,  but  likevirise  that  of  the  silver  coin  in 
proportion  to  gold  bullion,  and  probably,  too, 
in  proportion  to  all  other  commodities ;  though 
the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  other  commo- 
dities being  influenced  by  so  many  other 
causes,  the  rise  in  the  value  of  either  gold  ou 
silver  coin  in  proportion  to  them  may  not  be 
so  distinct  and  sensible. 

In  the  English  mint,  a  pound  wcighv  of 
standard  silver  bullion  is  coined  into  sixty-two 
shillings,  containing,  in  the  same  manner,  a 
pound  weight  of  standard  silver.  Five  shil- 
lings and  twopence  an  ounce,  therefore,  is  said 
to  be  tlie  mint  price  of  silver  in  England,  or 
the  quantity  of  silver  coin  which  the  mint 
gives  in  return  for  standard  silver  bullion. 
Before  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the 
market  price  of  standard  silver  bullion  was, 
upon  different  occasions,  five  shillings  and 
fourpence,  five  shillings  and  fivepence,  five 
shillings  and  sixpence,  five  shillings  and  seven- 
pence,  and  very  often  five  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  an  ounce.  Five  shillings  and  seven- 
pence,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
common  price.  Since  the  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  market  price  of  standard  silver 
bullion  has  fallen  occasionally  to  five  shillings 
and  threepence,  five  shillings  and  fourpence, 
Had  five  shillings  and  fivepence  an  ounce, 
which  last  price  it  has  scarce  ever  exceeded. 
Though  the  market  price  of  silver  bullion  has 
fallen  considerably  since  the  reformation  of 
the  gold  coin,  it  has  not  fallen  so  low  as  the 
mint  price. 

In  the  proportion  between  the  different  met- 
als in  the  English  coin,  as  copper  is  rated  very 
much  above  its  real  value,  so  silver  is  rated 
somewhat  below  it  In  the  market  of  Europe, 
in  the  French  coin  and  in  the  Dutch  coin,  an 
ounce  of  fine  gold  exchanges  for  about  four- 
teen ounces  of  fine  silver.  In  the  English 
coin,  it  exchanges  for  about  fifteen  ounces, 
that  is,  for  more  silver  than  it  is  worth,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  estimation  of  Europe. 
But  as  the  price  of  copper  in  bars  is  not,  even 
in  England,  raised  by  the  high  price  of  cop- 
per in  English  coin,  so  the  price  of  silver  in 
bullion  is  not  sunk  by  the  low  rate  of  silver 
in  English  coin.  Silver  in  bullion  still  pre- 
serves its  proper  proportion  to  gold,  for  the 
same  reason  that  copper  in  bars  preserves  its 
proper  proportion  to  silver. 

Upon  the  reformation  of  the  silver  coin,  in 
(he  reign  of  William  III.,  the  price  of  silver 
bullion  still  continued  to  be  somewhat  above 
the  mint  price.  Mr  Locke  imputed  this  high 
price  to  tlie  permission  of  exporting  silver  bul- 
lion, and  to  the  prohibition  of  exporting  silver 
roin.     This  permission  of  exporting,  he  said, 


rendered  the  demand  for  silvei  bullion  greatci 
than  the  demand  for  silvci  coin.  But  the 
number  of  people  who  want  silver  coin  for  the 
common  uses  of  buying  and  selling  at  home, 
is  surely  much  greater  than  that  of  those  who 
want  silver  bullion  either  for  the  use  of  expor- 
tation or  for  any  other  use.  There  subsists  at 
present  a  like  permission  of  exporting  gold  bul- 
lion^ and  a  like  prohibition  of  exporting  gold 
coin ;  and  yet  the  price  of  gold  bullion  baa 
fallen  below  the  mint  price.  But  in  the  Eng- 
lish  coin,  silver  was  then,  in  the  same  manner 
as  now,  under-rated  in  proportion  to  gold ; 
and  the  gold  coin  (which  at  that  time,  too, 
was  not  supposed  to  require  any  ref<Mrmation) 
regulated  then,  as  well  as  now,  the  real  value 
of  the  whole  coin.  As  the  reformation  of  the 
silver  coin  did  not  then  reduce  the  price  of 
silver  bullion  to  the  mint  price,  it  is  not  Tory 
probable  that  a  like  reformation  w^ill  do  •>> 
now. 

Were  the  silver  coin  brought  back  as  near 
to  its  standard  weight  as  the  gold,  a  guinea, 
it  is  probable,  would,  according  to  the  present 
proportion,  exchange  for  more  silver  In  coin 
than  it  would  purchase  in  bullion.  The  silver 
coin  containing  its  full  standard  weight,  there 
would  in  tliis  case,  be  a  profit  in  melting  it 
down,  in  order,  first  to  sell  the  bullion  foi 
gold  coin,  and  afterwards  to  exchange  this 
gold  coin  for  silver  coin,  to  be  melted  down 
in  the  same  manner.  Some  alteration  in  the 
present  proportion  seems  to  be  the  only  method 
of  preventing  this  inconveniency. 

The  inconveniency,  perhaps,  would  be  leM, 
if  silver  was  rated  in  the  coin  as  much  above 
its  proper  proportion  to  gold  as  it  is  at  present 
rated  below  it,  provided  it  was  at  the  same  time 
enacted,  that  silver  should  not  be  a  legal  ten- 
der  for  more  than  the  change  of  a  guinea,  in 
the  same  manner  as  copper  is  not  a  legal  ten- 
der for  more  than  the  change  of  a  shilling. 
No  creditor  could,  in  this  rase,  be  cheated  in 
consequence  of  the  high  valuation  of  silver  in 
coin ;  as  no  creditor  can  at  present  be  cheated 
in  consequence  of  the  high  valuation  of  cop- 
per. The  bankers  only  would  suffer  by  this 
regulation.  Wlien  a  run  comes  upon  thenn, 
they  sometimes  endeavour  to  gain  time,  by 
paying  in  sixpences,  and  they  would  be  pre. 
eluded  by  this  regulation  from  this  discredit 
able  method  of  evading  immediate  payment. 
7*hcy  would  be  obliged,  in  consequence,  to 
keep  tit  all  times  in  tlieir  coffers  a  greater 
quantity  of  cash  tlian  at  present ;  and  though 
this  might,  no  doubt,  be  a  considerable  incon- 
veniency to  them,  it  would,  at  tlie  same  time, 
be  a  considerable  security  to  their  creditora. 

Three  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  ten* 
pence  halfpenny  (the  mint  price  of  gold)  ccr 
tairly  does  not  contain,  even  in  our  present 
excellent  gold  coin,  more  than  an  ounce  of 
standard  gold,  and  it  may  be  thought,  there> 
fore,  should  not  purchase  more  standard  buL 
lion.     But  gold  in  coin  is  more  convenient 
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^bmn  gold  in  bullion ;  and  though,  in  England, 
the  coinage  is  free,  jret  the  gold  which  is  car- 
ried in  bullion  to  the  mint,  can  seldom  be  re- 
turned in  coin  to  the  owner  till  after  a  delay 
of  sereral  weeks.  In  the  present  hurry  of  the 
mint,  it  could  not  be  returned  till  after  a  de- 
lay of  sereral  months.  This  delay  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  small  duty,  and  renders  gold  in  coin 
somewhat  more  valuable  than  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  gold  in  bullion.  If,  in  the  English 
coin,  silver  was  rated  according  to  its  proper 
proportion  to  gold,  the  price  of  silver  bullion 
would  probably  fall  below  the  mint  price, 
even  without  any  reformation  of  the  silver 
coin ;  the  value  even  of  the  present  worn  and 
defisced  silver  coin  being  regulated  by  the  va- 
lue of  the  excellent  gold  coin  for  which  it  can 
be  changed. 

A  small  seignorage  or  duty  upon  the  coin- 
age of  both  gold  and  silver,  would  probably 
increase  still  more  the  superiority  of  those 
mctak  in  coin  above  an^  equal  quantity  of 
cither  of  them  in  bullion.  The  coinage 
«rould,  in  this  case,  increase  the  value  of  the 
metal  coined  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
tMs  small  duty,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
ftfhion  increases  the  value  of  plate  in  propor- 
tion to  the  price  of  that  fashion.  The  supe- 
riority of  coin  above  bullion  would  prevent 
die  melting  down  of  the  coin,  and  would 
aiscoarage  its  exportation.  If,  upon  any 
public  exigency,  it  should  become  necessary 
to  export  the  coin,  the  greater  part  of  it  would 
sooo  return  again,  of  its  own  accord.  Abroad, 
it  oottid  veil  only  for  its  weight  in  bullion. 
At  home,  it  would  buy  more  than  that  weight 
There  would  be  a  profit,  therefore,  in  bring- 
ti^  it  home  again.  In  France,  a  seignorage 
oi  about  eight  per  cent  is  imposed  upon  the 
coinage,  and  the  French  coin,  when  exported, 
is  said  to  return  home  again,  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. 

The  occasional  fluctuations  in  the  market 
fvice  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  arise  from  the 
some  causes  as  the  like  fluctuations  in  that 
ti  all  other  commodities.  The  frequent  loss 
of  those  metals  from  various  accidents  by  sea 
■od  by  land,  the  continual  waste  of  them  in 
Ipkfing  and  plating,  in  lace  and  embroidery, 
io  the  wear  and  tear  of  coin,  and  in  that  of 
require,  in  all  countries  which  possess 
of  their  own,  a  continual  iroporta- 
in  order  to  repair  this  loss  and  this 
The  merchant  importers,  like  all 
olh^  merchants,  we  may  believe,  endeavour, 
OS  well  as  they  can,  to  suit  their  occasional 
importations  to  what  they  judge  is  likely  to 
be  the  immediate  demand.  With  all  their 
MIcntion,  however,  they  sometimes  overdo 
die  business,  and  sometimes  underdo  it 
When  they  import  more  bullion  than  is  want- 
od,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  and  trouble  of 
ovporting  it  again,  they  are  sometimes  will- 


ing to  sell  a  part  of  it  for  sometliing  less  than 
the  ordinary  or  average  price.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  import  less  than  is  wanted, 
they  get  something  more  than  this  price. 
But  when,  under  all  those  occasional  fiuctu. 
ations,  the  market  price  either  of  gold  or  sil- 
vcr  bullion  continues  for  several  years  to- 
gether steadily  and  constantly,  either  more  or 
less  above,  or  more  or  less  below  the  mint 
price,  we  may  be  assured  that  this  steady  and 
constant,  either  superiority  or  inferiority  of 
price,  is  the  effect  oC  something  in  the  state  of 
the  coin,  which,  at  that  time,  renders  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  coin  eitlier  of  more  value  or 
of  less  value  than  the  precise  quantity  of  bul- 
lion which  it  ought  to  contain.  The  corv- 
stancy  and  steadiness  of  the  effect  supposes  a 
proportionable  constancy  and  steadiness  in 
the  cause. 

The  money  of  any  particular  country  is,  at 
any  particular  time  and  place,  more  or  less  an 
accurate  measure  or  value,  according  as  the 
current  coin  is  more  or  less  exactly  agreeable 
to  its  standard,  or  contains  more  or  less  ex- 
actly the  precise  qiumtity  of  pure  gold  or 
pure  silver  which  it  ought  to  contain.  If  Id 
England,  for  example,  forty-four  guineas  and 
a  half  contained  exactly  a  pound  weight  of 
standard  gold,  or  eleven  ounces  of  fine  gold, 
and  one  ounce  of  alloy,  the  gold  coin  of  Eng- 
land would  be  as  accurate  a  measure  of  the 
actual  value  of  goods  at  any  particular  time 
and  place  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  would 
admit  But  if,  by  rubbing  and  wearing, 
forty-four  guineas  and  a  half  generally  con- 
tain less  than  a  pound  weight  of  standard 
gold,  the  diminution,  however,  being  greater 
in  some  pieces  than  in  others,  the  measure  of 
value  comes  to  be  liable  to  the  same  sort  of 
uncertainty  to  which  all  other  weights  and 
measures  are  commonly  exposed.  As  it  rare- 
ly happens  that  these  are  exactly  agreeable  tr 
their  standard,  the  merchant  adjusts  the  price 
of  his  goods  as  well  as  he  can,  not  to  what 
those  weights  and  measures  ought  to  be,  bui 
to  what,  upon  an  average,  he  finds,  by  expe- 
rience, they  actually  are.  In  consequence  of 
a  like  disorder  in  the  coin,  the  price  of  goodie 
comes,  in  the  same  manner,  to  be  adjusted, 
not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  silver 
which  the  coin  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that 
which,  upon  an  average,  it  is  found,  by  expe- 
rience, it  actually  does  contain. 

By  the  money  price  of  goods,  it  is  to  U 
observed,  I  understand  always  the  quantity  ot 
pure  gold  or  silver  for  which  they  are  sold, 
without  any  regard  to  the  denomination  of 
the  coin.  Six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  foi 
example,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  I  con> 
sider  as  the  same  money  price  with  a  pound 
sterling  in  the  present  times,  because  it  con- 
tained, as  nearly  as  we  can  judge,  the  same 
quantity  of  pure  silver.    Notes  6,  7. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

OT    THE  COMPONENT    PART    OF  THE   PRICE    OF 
COMMODITIES. 

In  that  early  and  rude  state  of  society  which 
precedes  both  the  accumulation  of  stock  and 
the  appropriation  of  land,  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  quantities  of  labour  necessary  for 
acquiring  different  objects,  seems  to  be  the 
only  circumstance  which  can  afford  any  rule 
for  exchanging  them  for  one  another.  If 
among  a  nation  of  hunters,  for  example,  it 
usually  costs  twice  tlie  labour  to  kill  a  beaver 
which  it  docs  to  kill  a  deer,  one  beaver  should 
naturally  exchange  for  or  be  worth  two  deer. 
It  is  natural  that  what  is  usually  the  produce 
of  two  days  or  two  hours  labour,  should  be 
worth  double  of  what  is  usually  tfie  produce 
of  one  dav*s  or  one  hour's  labour. 

If  the  one  species  of  labour  should  be  more 
severe  than  the  other,  some  allowance  will  na- 
turally be  made  for  tlus  superior  hardship ; 
and  tlie  produce  of  one  hour's  labour  in  die 
one  way  may  frequently  exchange  for  that  of 
two  hour's  labour  in  the  other. 

Or  if  the  one  species  of  labour  requires  an 
uncommon  degree  of  dexterity  and  ingenuity, 
the  esteem  which  men  liave  for  such  talents, 
will  naturally  give  a  value  to  their  produce, 
superior  to  what  would  be  due  to  the  time 
employed  about  it.  Such  talents  can  seldom 
be  acquired  but  in  consequence  of  long  appli- 
cation, and  the  superior  value  of  their  pro- 
duce may  frequently  be  no  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  time  and  labour 
which  must  be  spent  in  acquiring  them.  In 
the  advanced  state  of  society,  allowances  of 
this  kind,  for  superior  hardship  and  superior 
skill,  are  commonly  made  in  the  wages  of  la- 
bour ;  and  sometliing  of  the  same  kind  must 
probably  have  taken  place  in  its  earliest  and 
rudest  period. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  whole  produce 
of  labour  belongs  to  the  labourer;  and  the 
quantity  of  labour  commonly  employed  in  ac- 
quiring or  producing  any  commodity,  is  the 
only  circumstance  which  "an  regulate  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  ought  commonly 
to  purchase,  command,  or  exchange  for. 

As  soon  as  stock  has  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  particular  persons,  some  of  them  will 
naturally  employ  it  in  setting  to  work  indust- 
rious people,  whom  they  will  supply  with  ma- 
terials and  subsistence,  in  order  to  make  a 
profit  by  the  sale  of  their  work,  or  by  what 
their  labour  adds  to  the  value  of  the  materials. 
In  exchanging  the  complete  manufacture 
either  for  money,  for  labour,  or  for  other 
goods,  over  and  above  what  may  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  price  of  the  materials,  and  the 
wages  of  the  norkmen,  something  must  be 


given  for  the  profits  of  the  undertaker  of  tSic 
work,  who  hazards  liis  stock  in  this  adventutv. 
The  value  which  the  workmen  add  to  the  ma- 
terials, therefore,  resolves  itself  in  this  case 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one  pays  their 
wages,  the  other  the  profits  of  their  employei 
upon  the  whole  stock  of  materials  and  wages 
which  he  advanced.  He  could  have  no  into- 
rest  to  employ  them,  unless  he  expected  from 
the  sale  of  their  work  something  more  than 
vrhat  was  sufficient  to  replace  his  stock  to 
him ;  and  he  could  have  no  interest  to  employ 
a  great  stock  rather  than  a  small  one,  unless 
his  profits  were  to  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  his  stock. 

The  profits  of  stock,  it  may  perhaps  be  J 
thought,  are  only  a  diflerent  name  for  the  ' 
wages  of  a  particular  sort  of  labour,  the  la- 
bour of  inspection  and  direction.  They  are, 
however,  altogether  different,  are  regulated 
by  quite  different  principles,  and  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity,  the  hardship,  or  the 
ingenuity  of  this  supposed  labour  of  inspec- 
tion and  direction.  They  are  regulated  alto- 
gether by  the  value  of  the  stock  employed^ 
and  are  greater  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  this  stock.  Let  us  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample,  that  in  some  particular  place*  where 
the  common  annual  profits  of  manufacturing 
stock  are  ten  per  cent,  there  are  two  dHferenl 
mnnufactures,  in  each  of  which  twenty  work- 
men  are  employed,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
pounds  a  year  each,  or  at  the  expense  of  three 
hundred  a-year  in  each  manufactory.  Let 
us  suppose,  too,  that  the  coarse  materials 
annually  wrought  up  in  the  one  coat  only 
seven  hundred  pounds,  while  the  finer  mate- 
rials in  the  other  cost  seven  thousand.  The 
capital  annually  employed  in  the  one  will,  in 
this  case,  amount  only  to  one  thousand 
pounds ;  whereas  that  employed  in  the  other 
will  amount  to  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
pounds.  At  the  rate  of  t«i  per  cent,  there- 
fore,  the  undertaker  of  the  one  will  expect  a 
yearly  profit  of  about  one  hundred  pounds 
only ;  while  that  of  the  other  will  expect 
alx>ut  seven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  But 
though  their  profits  are  so  very  different,  their 
labour  of  inspection  and  direction  may  be 
either  altogether  or  very  nearly  the  same.  In 
many  great  works,  almost  the  whole  labour 
of  this  kind  is  committed  to  sofne  principal 
clerk.  His  wages  properly  expresa  the  value 
of  this  labour  of  inspection  and  directioii. 
lliough  in  settling  them  some  regard  is  had 
commonly,  not  only  to  his  labour  and  skill, 
but  to  the  trust  which  is  reposed  in  him,  yd 
they  never  bear  any  regular  proportion  to  die 
capital  of  which  he  oversees  the  management ; 
and  the  owner  of  this  capital,  though  he  is 
thus  discharged  of  almost  all  labour,  ttiHl  ex- 
pects tliat  his  profit  should  bear  a  regular  pr»> 
portion  to  his  capitaL  In  the  price  of  con- 
moditics,  therefore,  the  profits  of  stock  eon- 
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stitute  a  component  part  altogether  different 
from  the  wages  of  labour,  and  regulated  by 
ijuite  different  principles. 

In  tliis  state  of  things,  the  whole  produce 
of  labour  docs  not  always  belong  to  Uie  la- 
bourer. He  must  in  most  cases  share  it  with 
the  owner  of  the  stock  which  employs  him. 
Neither  is  the  quantity  of  labour  commonly 
employed  in  acquiring  or  producing  any 
commodity,  the  only  circumstance  wliich  can 
regulate  the  quantity  which  it  ought  common- 
ly to  purchase,  command  or  exchange  for. 
An  additional  quantity,  it  is  evident,  must  be 
due  for  the  profits  of  the  stock  wliich  advanc- 
ed the  wages  and  furnished  the  materials  of 
that  labour. 

As  soon  as  the  land  of  any  country  has  all 
become  private  property,  the  landlords,  like 
all  other  men,  love  to  reap  where  they  never 
sowed,  and  demand  a  rent  even  for  its  natu- 
ral produce.  The  wood  of  the  forest,  the 
grass  of  the  field,  and  all  the  natural  fruits  of 
the  earth,  which,  when  land  was  in  common, 
cost  the  labourer  only  the  trouble  of  gather- 
ing them,  come,  even  to  him,  to  have  an  ad- 
ditional price  fixed  upon  them.  He  must 
then  pay  for  the  licence  to  gather  them,  and 
must  give  up  to  the  landlord  a  portion  of 
what  his  labour  either  collects  or  produces. 
This  portion,  or,  what  comes  to  tlie  same 
thing,  the  price  of  this  portion,  constitutes  the 
rent  of  land,  and  in  the  price  of  the  greater 
part  of  commodities,  makes  a  third  compo- 
nent part. 

The  real  value  of  all  the  different  compon- 
ent parts  of  price,  it  must  be  observed,  is  mea- 
sured by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they 
call,  each  of  Uiem,  purchase  or  command. 
Labour  measures  the  value,  not  only  of  that 
part  of  price  which  resolves  itself  into  labour, 
but  of  that  which  resolves  itself  into  rent,  and 
of  that  which  resolves  itself  into  profit. 

In  every  society,  the  price  of  every  commo- 
dity finally  resolves  itself  into  some  one  or 
other,  or  all  of  those  three  parts ;  and  in  every 
improved  society,  all  the  three  enter,  more  or 
less,  as  component  parts,  into  the  price  of  the 
far  greater  part  of  commodities. 

In  the  price  of  com,  for  example,  one  part 
pajc  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  another  pays  the 
wages  or  maintenance  of  the  labourers  and  la-' 
bouring  cattle  employed  in  producing  it,  and 
the  third  pays  the  profit  of  the  farmer.  These 
three  parts  seem  either  inmoiediately  or  ulti-. 
fltMtely  to  make  up  the  whole  price  of  corn. 
A  fourth  part,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  is 
accessary  for  replacing  tlie  stock  of  the  farm- 
er, or  for  compensating  the  wear  and  tear  of 
h»  labouring  cattle,  and  other  instruments  of 
bosbandry.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that 
Che  price  of  any  instrument  of  husbandry,  such 
■s  a  labouring  horse,  is  itself  made  up  of  the 
MBBe  three  parts ;  the  rent  of  the  land  upon 
w&ivh  be  is  reared,  the  labour  of  tending  and 
fcariag  him,  and  the  profits  of  th4*  farmer,  who 


advances  both  tlie  rent  of  tills  land,  and  the 
wages  of  this  labour.  Though  the  price  .of  the 
corn,  therefore,  may  pay  the  price  as  well  as 
the  maintenance  of  the  horse,  tlie  whole  price 
still  resolves  itself,  cither  immediately  or  ulti* 
mately,  into  the  same  three  parts  of  rent,  la- 
bour, and  profit 

In  tlie  price  of  flour  or  meal,  we  must  add 
to  the  price  of  the  com,  the  profits  of  tlie  mill- 
er,  and  the  wages  of  his  servants ;  in  the  prit  e 
of  bread,  the  profits  of  the  baker,  and  tliC 
wages  of  his  servants ;  and  in  the  price  of 
both,  the  labour  of  transporting  the  corn  from 
the  house  of  the  farmer  to  that  of  the  miller, 
and  from  that  of  the  miller  to  that  of  tlie  ba- 
ker, together  with  the  profits  of  those  who  ad- 
vance the  wages  of  that  labour. 

The  price  of  flax  resolves  itself  into  the 
same  three  parts  as  that  of  corn.  In  the  prii.  e 
of  linen  we  must  add  to  this  price  tlie  wages 
of  the  flax-dresser,  of  the  spinner,  of  the  wea- 
ver, of  the  bleacher,  &c.  together  with  the 
profits  of  their  respective  employers. 

As  any  particular  commodity  comes  to  be 
more  manufactured,  that  part  of  the  price 
which  resolves  itself  into  wages  and  profit, 
comes  to  be  greater  in  proportion  to  that  which 
resolves  itself  into  rent.  In  the  progress  of 
the  manufacture,  not  only  tlie  number  of  pro- 
fits increase,  but  every  subsequent  profit  is 
greater  than  the  foregoing ;  because  Uie  capi- 
tal from  which  it  is  derived  must  always  be 
greater.  The  capital  which  employs  the  wea- 
vers, for  example,  must  be  greater  than  that 
which  employs  the  spinners ;  because  it  not 
only  replaces  that  capital  with  its  profits,  but 
pays,  besides,  the  wages  of  the  weavers :  and 
the  profits  must  always  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  capital. 

In  the  most  improved  soacties,  however, 
there  are  always  a  few  commodities  of  which 
the  price  resolves  itself  into  two  parts  only, 
the  wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  stock ; 
and  a  still  smaller  number,   in  which  it  con- 
sists altogether  in  the  wages  of  labour.      In 
the  price  of  sea-fish,   for  example,  one  part 
pays  the  labour  of  the  fisherman,  and  the  other 
tlie  profits  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  fisli- 
ery.      Rent  very  seldom  makes  any  part  of  it, 
though   it  does  sometimes,  as   I   shall  shew 
hereafter.     It  is  otherwise,  at  least  through 
the  g^-eater  part  of  Europe,  in  river  fisheries 
A  salmon  fishery  pays  a  rent ;  and  rent,  though 
it  cannot  well  be  called  the  rent  of  land,  makes 
a  part  of  the  price  of  a  salmon,  as  well  as 
wa/es  and  profit     In  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
if  few  poor  people  make  a  trade  of  gathering, 
along  the  sea-shore,    those   little   variegated 
stones  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Scotcii 
pebbles.     The  price  which  is  paid  to  them  by 
the  stone-cutter,  is  altogether  the  wnges  of 
their  labour ;  neither  cent  nor  profit  makes  any 
part  of  it 

But  the  whole  price  of  any  commodity  must 
still  finally  resolve  itnelf  into  some  one  or  other 
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or  all  of  tliose  three  parts ;  as  whatem"  part 
of  it  remains  after  paying  the  rent  of  the  land, 
and  tlie  price  of  the  whole  labour  employed  in 
raising,  manufacturing,  and  bringing  it  to 
market,  ratis*  necessarily  be  profit  to  some- 
body. 

As  the  price  or  exchangeable  value  of  every 
particular  commodity,  taken  separately,  re- 
solves itself  into  some  one  or  other,  or  all  of 
those  three  parts ;  so  that  of  all  the  commodi- 
ties  which  compose  the  whole  annual  produce 
of  the  labour  of  every  country,  taken  com- 
plexly, must  resolve  itself  into  the  same  three 
parts,  and  be  parcelled  out  among  different  in- 
habitants  of  the  country,  either  as  the  wages 
of  their  labour,  the  profits  of  their  stock,  or 
tlie  rent  of  their  land.  The  whole  of  what  is 
annually  cither  collected  or  produced  by  the 
labour  of  every  society,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  the  whole  price  of  it,  is  in  this 
manner  originally  distributed  among  some  of 
its  different  members.  Wages,  profit,  and 
rent,  are  the  three  original  souiv^s  of  all  reve- 
nue, as  well  as  of  all  exdiangeable  value.  All 
other  revenue  is  ultimately  derived  from  some 
one  or  other  of  these. 

Whoever  derives  his  revenue  from  a  fund 
which  is  his  own,  must  draw  it  cither  from 
his  labour,  from  his  stock,  or  from  his  land. 
Hie  revenue  derived  from  labour  is  c«^lled 
wages  ;  that  derived  from  stock,  by  the  per- 
son who  manages  cr  employs  it,  is  called  pro- 
fit ;  that  derived  from  it  by  the  person  who 
does  not  employ  it  himself,  but  lends  it  to  an- 
other, is  called  the  interest  or  the  use  of  mo- 
ney. It  is  the  compensadon  which  the  bor- 
rower pays  to  tlie  lender,  for  the  profit  which 
he  has  an  opportunity  cf  making  by  the  use 
of  tlic  money.  Part  of  that  profit  naturally 
belongs  to  the  borrower,  who  runs  the  risk 
And  takes  the  trouble  of  employing  it,  and  part 
to  tlic  lender,  who  affords  him  the  opportuni- 
vy  of  making  this  profit  The  interest  of  mo- 
ney is  always  a  derivative  revenue,  which,  if 
it  is  not  paid  from  ttie  prcnt  which  is  made  by 
the  use  of  the  money,  must  be  paid  from  some 
other  source  of  revenue,  unless  perhaps  tlie 
borrower  is  a  spendthrift,  who  contracts  a  se- 
cond debt  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
first.  The  revenue  which  proceeds  altogether 
from  land,  is  called  xmt.  and  belongs  to  the 
landlord.  The  revenue  of  the  farmer  is  de- 
rived partly  from  his  labour,  and  psitlv  from 
AiK  stock.  To  mm,  lana  is  only  the  instru- 
ment which  enables  him  to  earn  the  wages  of 
this  labour,  and  to  make  the  profits  of  this 
stock.  All  taxes,  and  all  the  revenue  which 
is  founded  upon  them,  all  salaries,  pensions, 
and  annuities  of  every  kind,  are  ultimately  de- 
rived from  some  one  or  other  of  those  three 
original  sources  of  revenue,  and  are  paid  eith- 
er immediately  or  .nediately  from  the  wages 
nf  labour,  the  profits  of  stock,  or  the  rent  of 
hind. 

^^lien  those  three  different  sorts  of  revenue 


belong  to  different  persons,  they  are  readiljf 
distinguished ;  but  when  they  belong  to  tlii 
same,  they  are  sometimes  confounded  witli 
one  another,  at  least  in  common  language. 

A  gentleman  who  farms  a  part  of  his  owo 
estate,  ailer  paying  the  expense  uf  cultivation, 
should  gain  both  the  rent  of  the  landlord  and 
the  profit  of  the  farmer.  He  is  apt  to  deno- 
minate, however,  his  whole  gain,  profit,  and 
thus  confounds  rent  with  profit,  at  least  in 
common  language.  The  greater  part  of  our 
North  American  and  West  Indian  phsnten 
are  in  this  situation.  They  farm,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  their  own  estates :  and  accord- 
ingly we  seldom  hear  o£  the  rent  of  a  planta- 
tion, but  frequently  of  its  profit. 

Common  farmers  seldom  employ  any  over- 
seer to  direct  the  general  operations  of  the 
farm.  They  generally,  too,  work  a  good  deal 
with  their  own  hands,  as  ploughmen,  harrow- 
ers,  &C.  What  remains  of  the  crop,  after  pay- 
ing the  rent,  therefore,  should  not  only  r^ 
place  to  them  their  stock  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion, together  with  its  ordinary  profits,  but 
pay  them  the  w^ages  which  are  due  to  them, 
both  as  labourers  and  overseers.  W^hatever 
remains,  however,  after  paying  the  rent  and 
keeping  up  the  stock,  is  called  profit.  But 
wages  evidently  make  a  p«l  of  it.  The  fann- 
er, by  saving  these  wages,  must  necessarily 
gain  them.  Wages,  therefore,  are  in  this  case 
confounded  with  profit 

An  independent  manufacturer,  who  has 
stock  enough  botli  to  purchase  materials,  and  to 
maintain  liimself  till  he  can  carry  his  work  to 
market,  should  gain  both  the  wages  of  a  jour- 
neyman  who  works  under  a  master,  and  the 
profit  irhich  that  master  makes  by  the  sale  d 
that  journeyman's  work.  His  whole  gains, 
however,  are  commonly  called  profit,  and 
wages  are,  in  tliis  case,  too^  confounded  with 
profit 

A  gardener  who  cultivates  his  own  garden 
with  his  own  hands,  unites  in  his  own  penon 
the  three  different  characters,  of  landlord 
farmer,  and  labourer.  His  produce,  then- 
fore,  should  pay  him  the  rent  of  tlte  first,  tbt 
profit  of  the  second,  and  the  wages  of  the 
third.  The  whole,  however,  is  commonly  con- 
sidered as  the  earnings  of  his  labour.  Bodi 
rent  and  profit  are,  in  this  case,  oonfoondcd 
with  wages. 

As  in  a  cinlized  country  there  are  bat  few 
commuuities  of  which  the.  exchangeable  vahia 
arises  from  labour  only,  rent  and  profit  con- 
tributing largely  to  that  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  them,  so  the  an  lual  produce  of  its  W 
bour  will  always  be  satBdent  to  purchase  or 
command  a  much  greater  quantity  of  labour 
than  what  was  employed  in  raising,  preparing, 
and  bringing  that  produce  to  market.  If  the 
society  were  annual ly  to  employ  all  the  labour 
which  it  can  annually  purchase,  as  tibe  qnan- 
tity  of  labour  would  increase  greatly  cvc^ 
year,  so  the  produce  of  every  succeediag  yttf 
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would  be  of  rastly  greater  value  than  that  of 
the  for^^ing.  But  there  is  no  country  in 
which  the  whole  annual  produce  is  employed  in 
maintaining  the  industrious.  The  idle  every- 
where consume  a  great  part  of  it;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  proportions  in  which 
it  is  annually  divided  between  those  two  dif- 
ferent orders  of  people,  its  ordinary  or  aver- 
age  value  must  either  annually  increase  or  di- 
minish, or  continue  the  same  from  one  year 
to  another.    Hote  8. 


CHAP.  VII. 

€3fr  TH£  NATURAL  AND  MARKET  PRKE  OP  COM- 
MODITIES. 

Tbkrs  is  in  every  society  or  neighbourhood 
an  ordinary  or  average  rate,  both  of  wages 
and  profit,  in  every  different  employment  of 
labour  and  stock.  This  rate  is  naturally  re- 
gulated, as  1  shall  shew  hereafter,  partly  by 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  society,  their 
riches  or  poverty,  their  advancing,  stationary, 
or  declining  condition,  and  partly  by  the  par- 
tacular  nature  of  each  employment. 

There  is  likewise  in  every  society  or  neigh- 
bourhood an  ordinary  or  average  rate  of  rent, 
which  is  regulated,  too,  as  I  shall  shew  here- 
after, partly  by  the  general  circumstances  of 
the  society  or  neighbourhood  in  which  the 
bmd  is  situated,  and  p«tly  by  the  natural  or 
improved  fertility  of  the  land. 

These  ordinary  or  average  rates  may  be 
called  the  natural  rates  of  wages,  profit  and 
rent,  at  the  time  and  place  in  which  they 
commonly  prevail. 

When  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  neith- 
er more  nor  leas  than  what  is  sufficient  to  pay 
the  rent  of  the  land,  the  wages  of  the  labour, 
and  the  profits  of  the  stock  employed  in  rais- 
ing, preparing,  and  bringing  it  to  market,  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  rates,  the  commodity 
m  then  sold  for  what  may  be  called  its  natu- 
nl  price. 

The  commodity  is  then  sold  precisely  for 
what  it  b  worth,  or  for  what  it  really  costs 
tbc  pcnon  who  brings  it  to  market ;  for 
dxHigh,  in  common  langtiage,  what  is  called 
tb»  prime  cost  of  any  commodity  does  not 
comprehend  the  profit  of  the  person  who  is  to 
mil  it  again,  yet,  if  he  sells  it  at  a  price  wliich 
docs  not  allow  him  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
in  his  neighbourhood,  he  is  evidently  a  loser 
by  the  trade ;  since,  by  employing  his  stock 
m  soibc  other  way,  he  might  have  made  tliat 
proAt.  His  profit,  besides,  is  his  revenue, 
tbc  proper  fund  of  his  subsistence.  As, 
while  he  is  preparing  and  bringing  the  goods 
lo  market,  he  advances  to  hij  workmen  their 
or  their  aubsistcucc  i  so  he  advances  to 


himself,  in  the  same  manner,  his  own  subsist 
ence,  which  is  generally  suitable  to  the  profit 
which  he  may  reasonably  expect  from  the  sale 
of  his  goods.  Unless  they  yield  him  this 
profit,  therefore,  they  do  not  repay  him  what 
they  may  very  properly  be  said  to  have  really 
cost  him. 

Though  the  price,  therefore,  which  leaves 
him  this  profit,  is  not  always  the  lowest  at 
which  a  dealer  may  sometimes  sell  his  goods, 
it  is  the  lowest  at  which  he  is  likely  to  sell 
them  for  any  considerable  time;  at  least 
where  there  is  perfect  liberty,  or  where  he 
may  change  his  trade  as  often  as  he  pleases. 

The  actual  price  at  which  any  commodity  is 
commonly  sold,  is  called  its  market  price.  It 
may  either  be  above,  or  below,  or  exactly  the 
same  with  its  natural  price. 

The  market  price  of  every  particular  com- 
modity is  regulated  by  the  proportion  between 
the  quantity  which  is  actually  brought  to 
market,  and  the  demand  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  pay  the  natural  price  of  the  com- 
modity, or  the  whole  value  of  the  rent,  labour, 
and  profit,  which  must  be  paid  in  oider  to 
bring  it  thither.  Such  people  may  be  called 
the  effectual  demanders,  and  their  demand  the 
effectual  demand ;  since  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  effectuate  the  bringing  of  the  commodity 
to  market.  It  is  diflbrent  from  the  al>solute 
demand.  A  very  poor  man  may  be  said,  in 
some  sense,  to  have  a  dems^-id  for  a  coach  and 
six  ;  he  might  like  to  bave  it ;  but  his  de- 
mand is  not  an  effectual  demand,  as  the  com- 
modity can  never  be  brought  to  market  in 
order  to  satisfy  it. 

When  the  quantity  of  any  commodity  which 
is  brought  to  market  falls  sliort  of  the  effec- 
tual demand,  all  those  who  are  willing  to  paj 
the  whole  value  of  the  rent,  wages,  and  profit, 
which  must  be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thith- 
er, cannot  be  supplied  with  the  quantity  which 
they  want.  Rather  than  want  it  altogether, 
some  of  them  will  be  willing  to  give  more.  A 
competition  will  immediately  begin  among 
them,  and  the  market  price  will  rise  more  or 
less  above  the  natural  price,  according  as 
either  the  greatness  of  the  deficiency,  or  tlie 
wealth  and  wanton  luxury  of  the  competitors, 
happen  to  animate  more  or  less  the  eagerness 
of  the  competition.  Among  competitors  of 
equal  wealtli  and  luxury,  the  same  deficiency 
will  generally  occasion  a  more  or  less  eager 
competition,  according  as  the  acquisition  of 
the  commodity  happens  to  be  of  more  or  less 
importance  to  them.  Hence  the  exorbitant 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  during  the 
blockade  of  a  town,  or  in  a  famine. 

When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  ex- 
ceeds the  effectual  demand,  it  cannot  be  all 
sold  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole 
value  uf  the  rent,  wages,  and  profit,  which 
must  be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  tliitlier. 
Some  part  must  be  sold  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  pay  less,  and  the  low  price  which 
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they  give  fbr  it  must  reduce  the  price  of  tlie 
whole.  The  market  price  will  sink  more  or 
less  below  the  natural  price,  according  as  the 
greatness  of  the  excess  increases  more  or  less 
the  competition  of  the  sellers,  or  according  as 
it  happens  to  be  more  or  less  important  to 
them  to  get  immediately  rid  of  the  commo- 
dity. The  same  excess  in  the  importation  of 
perishable,  will  occasion  a  much  greater  com- 
petition than  in  that  of  durable  commodities  ; 
in  the  importation  of  oranges,  for  example, 
than  in  that  of  old  iron. 

When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  is 
just  sufficient  to  tiipply  the  effectual  demand, 
and  no  more,  the  market  price  naturally 
comes  to  be  either  exactly,  or  as  nearly  as 
can  be  judged  of,  the  same  with  the  natural 
price.  The  whole  quantity  upon  hand  can 
be  disposed  of  for  this  price,  and  cannot  be 
disposed  of  for  more.  The  competition  of 
the  different  dealers  obliges  them  all  to  ac- 
cept of  this  price,  but  does  not  oblige  them 
to  accept  of  less. 

Tlie  quantity  of  erery  commodity  brought 
to  market  naturally  suits  itself  to  the  effectual 
demand.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  those  who 
employ  their  land,  labour,  or  stock,  in  bring- 
ing any  commodity  to  market,  that  the  quan- 
tity never  should  exceed  the  effectual  demand ; 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  all  other  people  that 
it  never  should  fall  short  of  that  demand. 

If  at  any  time  it  exceeds  the  effectual  de- 
mand, some  of  the  component  parts  of  its 
price  must  be  paid  below  their  natural  rate. 
If  it  is  rent,  the  interest  of  the  landlords  will 
immediately  prompt  them  to  withdraw  a  part 
of  their  land ;  and  if  it  is  wages  or  profit, 
the  interest  of  the  labourers  in  the  one  case, 
and  of  their  employers  in  the  other,  vrill 
prompt  tliem  to  withdraw  a  part  of  their  la- 
bour or  stock,  from  this  employment.  The 
quantity  brought  to  market  will  soon  be  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  effectual 
demand.  All  the  different  parts  of  its  price 
will  rise  to  their  natural  rate,  and  tlie  whole 
price  to  its  natural  price. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  quantity  brought  to 
market  should  at  any  time  fall  short  of  the  ef- 
fectual demand,  some  of  the  component  parts 
of  its  price  must  rise  above  their  natural  rate. 
If  it  is  rent,  the  interest  of  all  other  landlords 
will  naturally  prompt  them  to  prepare  more 
land  for  the  raising  of  this  commodity  ;  if  it 
is  wages  or  profit,  tlie  interest  of  all  other  la- 
bourers and  dealers  will  soon  prompt  tliem  to 
emoioT  more  labour  and  stock  in  preparing 
ana  oringing  it  to  market.  The  quantity 
brought  thither  will  soon  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  effectual  demand.  All  the  different 
parts  of  its  price  vrill  soon  sink  to  their  na- 
tural rate,  and  the  whole  price  to  its  natural 
price. 

llie  natural  price,  tlierefore,  is,  as  it  were, 
iJie  central  price,  to  which  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  are  continually  gravitating.   Dif- 


ferent accidents  may  sometimes  keep  thun 
suspended  a  good  deal  above  it,  and  awn» 
times  force  them  down  even  somewhat  below 
it.  But  whatever  may  be  the  obstacles  whir  J: 
hinder  them  from  «ett»ing  in  tliis  centre  of  re- 
pose and  continuance,  they  are  constantly 
tending  towards  it. 

The  whole  quantity  of  industry  annually 
employed  in  order  to  bring  any  commodity  to 
market,  naturally  suits  itself  in  this  manner  to 
the  effectual  demand.  It  naturally  aimn  at 
brining  always  that  precise  quantity  thithtT 
which  may  be  sufficient  to  supply,  and  Q 
more  than  supply,  that  demand. 

But,  in  some  employments,  thk  same  quan- 
tity of  industry  will,  in  different  years,  pro- 
duce very  different  quantities  of  commodities ; 
while,  in  others,  it  will  produce  always  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same.  The  same 
number  of  labourers  in  husbandry  will,  in 
different  years,  produce  very  different  quan- 
tities of  com,  wine,  oil,  hops,  &c.  But  the 
same  number  of  spinners  or  weavers  will  every 
year  produce  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
same,  quantity  of  linen  and  woollen  doth.  It 
is  only  the  average  produce  of  the  one  species 
of  industry  which  can  be  suited,  in  any  re- 
spect, to  tlie  effectual  demand  ;  and  as  its  ac- 
tual produce  is  frequently  much  greater,  and 
frequently  much  less,  than  its  average  pro- 
duce, the  quantity  of  the  commodities  brought 
to  market  will  sometimes  exceed  a  good  deal, 
and  sometimes  fall  short  a  good  deal,  of  the 
effectual  demand.  £ven  though  that  demand, 
therefore,  should  continue  always  the  same, 
their  market  price  will  be  liable  to  great  fluc- 
tuations, will  sometimes  fall  a  good  deal  be- 
low, and  sometimes  rise  a  godd  deal  above, 
their  natural  price.  In  the  other  species  of 
industry,  the  produce  of  equal  quantities  of 
labour  being  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly 
the  same,  it  can  be  more  exactly  suited  to  the 
effectual  demand.  «  While  that  demand  con- 
tinues  the  same,  therefore,  the  market  price  of 
the  commodities  is  likely  to  do  so  too,  and  to 
be  either  altogether,  or  as  nearly  as  can  be 
judged  of,  the  same  vrith  the  natural  price. 
That  the  price  of  lin^  and  woollen  cloth  is 
liable  neither  to  such  .-frequent,  nor  to  such 
great  variations,  as  the  price  of  com,  every 
man's  experience  will  inform  him.  The  price 
of  the  one  species  of  commodities  varies  only 
with  the  variations  in  the  demand ;  that  of 
the  other  varies  not  only  with  the  variations 
in  the  demand,  but  with  the  much  greater, 
and  more  frequent,  variations  in  the  quantity 
of  whdt  is  brought  to  market,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply that  demand. 

llie  occasional  and  temporary  fluctuatiom 
in  the  market  price  of  any  commodity  lali 
chiefly  upon  those  parts  of  its  price  which  re. 
solve  themselves  into  wages  and  profit.  That 
part  which  resolves  itself  into  rent  is  leas  af- 
fected by  them.  A  rent  certain  in  money  is 
not  in  the  least  affected  by  them,  eitlier  in  its 
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rate  or  in  iib  value.  A  rent  which  consists 
either  in  a  certain  proportion,  or  in  a  certain 
quantity,  of  the  rude  produce,  is  no  doubt  af- 
fected in  its  yearly  value  by  all  the  occasional 
and  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  market 
price  of  that  rude  produce ;  but  it  is  seldom 
afiected  by  them  in  its  yearly  rate.  In  sett- 
ling the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  landlord  and 
fanner  endeavour,  according  to  their  best 
judgment,  to  adjust  that  rate,  not  to  the  tem- 
porary and  occasional,  but  to  the  average  and 
ordinary  price  of  the  produce. 

Such  fluctuations  aflect  both  the  value  and 
the  rate,  either  of  wages  or  of  profit,  accord- 
ing as  the  market  happens  to  be  either  over- 
stocked or  understocked  with  commodities  or 
with  labour,  with  work  done,  or  with  work  to 
be  done.  A  public  mourning  raises  the  price 
of  black  cloth  ^with  which  the  market  is  al- 
most always  understocked  upon  such  occa- 
sions), and  augments  the  profits  of  the  merch- 
ant! who  possess  any  considerable  quantity  of 
it.  It  has  no  eflTect  upon  the  wages  of  the 
weavers.  The  market  is  understocked  with 
commodities,  not  with  labour,  with  work  done, 
not  with  work  to  be  done.  It  raises  the 
wages  of  journeymen  tailors.  The  market  is 
here  understocked  witli  labour.  Tliere  is  an 
rfllKtual  demand  for  more  labour,  for  more 
work  to  be  done,  than  can  be  had.  It  sinks 
Ai€  price  of  coloured  silks  and  cloths,  and 
thereby  reduces  the  profits  of  the  merchants 
who  have  any  considerable  quantity  of  them 
upon  hand.  It  sinks,  too,  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  preparing  such  com- 
modities, for  which  all  demand  is  stopped  for 
•ix  months,  perhaps  for  a  twelvemonth.  The 
market  is  here  overstocked  both  with  commo- 
dities and  with  labour. 

But  though  tlie  market  price  of  every  par- 
ticular commodity  is  in  tliis  manner  continu- 
ally gravitating,  if  one  may  say  so,  towards 
the  natural  price  ;  yet  sometimes  particular 
acddents,  sometimes  natural  causes,  and  some- 
times particular  regulations  of  police,  may,  in 
many  commodities,  keep  up  tlie  market  price, 
for  a  long  time  together,  a  good  deal  above 
the  natural  price. 

When,  by  an  increase  in  the  effectual  de- 
mand, the  market  price  of  some  particular 
commodity  happens  to  rise  a  good  deal  above 
the  natural  price,  those  who  employ  their 
stocks  in  supplying  that  market,  are  generally 
carefiil  to  conceal  this  change.  If  it  was 
commonly  known,  their  great  profit  would 
tempt  so  many  new  rivals  to  employ  their 
Mocks  in  the  same  way,  tliat,  the  effectual  de- 
mand being  fully  supplied,  the  market  price 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  natural  price, 
and,  pertiaps,  for  some  time  even  below 
IL,  If  the  market  is  at  a  great  distance 
frcm  the  residence  of  those  who  supply  it, 
tbey  may  tometimes  be  able  to  keep  the  se- 
cret for  several  years  together,  and  may  so 
king  enioj  their  extraordinary  profits  without 
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any  new  rivals.  Secrets  of  tliis  Vmd,  how. 
ever,  it  must  be  ackiiowledged,  can  seldom 
be  long  kept;  and  the  extraordinary  profit 
can  last  very  little  longer  tlian  they  are  kept. 

Secrets  in  manufactures  are  capable  of  be- 
ing  longer  kept  than  secrets  in  trade.  A  dyei 
who  has  found  the  means  of  producing  a  par- 
ticular colour  with  materials  which  cost  only 
half  the  price  of  those  commonly  made  use  of, 
may,  with  good  management,  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  discovery  as  long  as  he  lives, 
and  even  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  posterity. 
His  extraordinary  gains  arise  from  the  high 
price  which  is  paid  for  his  private  labour. 
They  properly  consist  in  the  high  wages  of 
that  labour.  But  as  they  are  repeated  upon 
every  part  of  his  stock,  and  as  their  whole 
amount  bears,  upon  that  account,  a  regular 
proportion  to  it,  they  are  commonly  consider, 
ed  as  extraordinary  profits  of  stock. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  are 
evidently  the  effects  of  particular  accidents,  of 
which,  however,  the  operation  may  sometimes 
last  for  many  years  together. 

Some  natural  productions  require  sudi  a 
singularity  of  soil  and  situation,  tliat  all  the 
land  in  a  great  country,  which  is  fit  for  pro. 
dudng  them,  may  not  be  sufiScient  to  supply 
the  effectual  demand.  Tlie  whole  quantity 
brought  to  market,  therefore,  may  be  disposed 
of  to  those  who  are  willing  to  give  more  than 
what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  land 
which  produced  them,  together  with  the  wages 
of  the  labour  and  the  profits  of  tlie  stock  which 
were  employed  in  preparing  and  bringing  them 
to  market,  according  to  their  natural  rates. 
Such  commodities  may  continue  for  whole 
centuries  together  to  be  sold  at  this  high  price; 
and  that  part  of  it  which  resolves  itself  into 
the  rent  cf  land,  is  in  this  case  the  part  which 
is  generally  paid  above  its  natural  rate.  The 
rent  of  the  land  which  affords  such  singular 
and  esteemed  productions,  like  the  rent  of 
some  vineyards  in  France  of  a  peculiarly  hap« 
py  soil  and  situation,  bears  no  regular  pro- 
portion to  tlie  rent  of  other  equally  fertile  and 
equally  well  cultivated  land  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  wages  of  the  labour,  and  tlie  pro- 
fits of  tlie  stock  employed  in  bringing  such 
commodities  to  market,  on  tlie  contrary,  are 
seldom  out  of  their  natural  proportion  to  those 
of  the  other  employments  of  labour  and  stock 
in  tlieir  neighbourhood. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  are 
evidently  the  effect  of  natural  causes,  which 
may  hinder  the  effectual  demand  from  evei 
being  fully  supplied,  and  which  may  continue, 
therefore,  to  operate  for  ever. 

A  monopoly  granted  eitlier  to  an  individual 
or  to  a  trading  company,  has  the  same  effect 
as  a  secret  to  trade  or  manufactures,  llie 
monopolists,  by  keepin/  the  market  constantly 
understocked  by  never  fully  supplying  tlic  ef- 
fectual demand,  sell  their  commodities  much 
above  the  natural  price,  and  raise  their  cmo* 
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lumcnts,  wlietlier  they  consist  In  wages  or  pro- 
fit, greatly  above  their  natural  rate. 

The  price  of  monopoly  is  upon  every  occa- 
sion the  highest  which  can  be  got  The  natu- 
ral price,  or  the  price  of  free  competition,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  lowest  which  can  be  taken, 
not  upon  every  occasion  indeed,  but  for  any 
considerable  time  togetlier.  The  one  is  up- 
on every  occasion  the  highest  which  can  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  buyers,  or  which  it  is  sup- 
posed they  will  consent  to  give ;  the  otlier  is 
the  lowest  which  the  sellers  can  commonly 
afford  to  take,  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
their  business. 

The  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations, 
statutes  of  apprenticeship,  and  all  those  laws 
which  restrain  in  particular  employments,  the 
competition  to  a  smaller  number  than  might 
otherwise  go  into  them,  have  the  same  ten- 
dency, Uiough  in  a  less  degree.  They  arc  a 
sort  of  enlarged  monopolies,  and  may  fre- 
quently, for  ages  together,  and  in  whole  classes 
of  employments,  keep  up  the  market  price  of 
particular  commodities  above  the  natural  price, 
and  maintain  both  the  wages  of  the  labour  and 
the  profits  of  the  stock  employed  about  them 
somewhat  above  their  natural  rate. 

Such  enhancements  of  tlie  market  price  may 
lost  as  long  as  the  regulations  of  police  which 
pive  occasion  to  them. 

Tlie  market  price  of  any  particular  commo- 
dity, though  it  may  continue  long  above,  can 
seldom  continue  long  below,  its  natural  price. 
Whatever  part  of  it  was  paid  below  the  natu- 
ral rate,  the  persons  whose  interest  it  affected 
would  immediately  feel  the  loss,  and  would 
immediately  wiUidraw  eitlier  so  much  land  or 
M>  much  labour,  or  so  much  stock,  from  being 
employed  about  it,  that  Uie  quantity  brought 
to  market  would  soon  be  no  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  effectual  demand.  Its  mar- 
ket price,  therefore,  would  soon  rise  to  the 
natural  price;  this  at  least  would  be  the  case 
where  there  was  perfect  liberty. 

Tlie  same  statutes  of  apprenticeship  and 
otlier  corporation  laws,  indeed,  which,  when  a 
manufacture  is  in  prosperity,  enable  tlie  work- 
man to  raise  his  wages  a  good  deal  above  their 
natural  rate,  sometimes  oblige  him,  when  it 
decays,  to  let  them  down  a  good  deal  below 
it.  As  in  tlie  one  case  they  exclude  many 
people  from  his  employment,  so  in  the  other 
they  exclude  him  from  many  employments. 
Tlie  effect  of  such  regulations,  however,  is  not 
near  so  durable  in  sinking  tlie  workman's 
wages  below,  as  in  raising  them  above  their 
natural  rate.  Their  operation  in  the  one  way 
may  endure  for  many  centuries,  but  in  the 
other  it  can  last  no  longer  than  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  workmen  who  were  bred  to  tlie 
business  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity.  When 
they  are  gone,   the  number  of  those  who  are 


afterwatds  educated  to  tlte  trade  will  naturally 
suit  itself  to  the  effectual  demand.  The  po- 
lice  must  be  as  riolcnt  as  that  of  Indostan  or 
ancient  Egypt  (where  every  man  was  bound 
by  a  principle  of  religion  to  follow  the  occu- 
pation of  his  father,  and  was  supposed  to  cofm  ■ 
mit  the  most  horrid  sacrilege  if  he  changed  it 
for  another),  which  can  in  any  particular  em- 
ployment, and  for  several  generations  togeth- 
er, sink  either  tlie  wages  of  labour  or  the  pro- 
fits of  stock  below  their  natural  rate. 

This  is  all  that  I  think  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served at  present  concerning  the  deviations, 
whether  occasional  or  permanent,  of  the  mar- 
ket price  of  conmiodities  from  the  natural 
price. 

The  natural  price  itself  varies  with  the  na- 
tural rate  of  each  of  its  component  parts,  of 
wages,  profit,  and  rent ;  and  in  every  society 
this  rate  varies  according  to  their  circumstan- 
ces, according  to  their  riches  or  poverty,  their 
advancing,  stationary,  or  declining  condition. 
I  shall,  in  the  four  following  chapters,  endeav- 
our to  explain,  as  fully  and  distinctly  as  I  can. 
the  causes  of  tliose  different  variations. 

First,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  what  are 
the  circumstances  which  naturally  determine 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  in  what  manner  those 
circumstances  are  aff*ected  by  the  riches  or  po- 
verty, by  the  advancing,  stationary,  or  decliiw 
ing  state  of  the  society. 

Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ^ew  trl^ 
are  tlie  circumstances  which  naturally  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  profit ;  and  in  what  manner, 
too,  those  circumstances  are  affected  by  the 
like  variations  in  the  state  of  the  society. 

lliough  pecuniary  wages  and  profit  are  ver^- 
different  in  the  different  employments  of  !»> 
hour  and  stock  ;  yet  a  certain  proportion  seems 
commonly  to  take  place  between  both  the  )^ 
cuniary  wages  in  all  the  different  emplojrments 
of  labour,  and  the  pecuniary  profits  in  all  the 
different  employments  of  stock.  This  pro- 
portion, it  will  appear  hereafter,  depends  part- 
ly upon  the  nature  of  the  different  employ- 
ments, and  partly  upon  the  different  laws  and 
policy  of  the  society  in  which  they  are  carried 
on.  But  though  in  many  respects  dependent 
upon  the  laws  and  policy,  this  proportion 
seems  to  be  little  affected  by  the  riches  or  po> 
verty  of  that  society,  by  its  advancing,  sta- 
tionary, or  declining  condition,  but  to  remain 
the  same,  or  ver)*  nearly  the  same,  in  all  those 
different  states.  I  shall,  in  the  third  place, 
endeavour  to  explain  all  the  different  arcum- 
stances  which  regulate  this  proportion. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  I  shall  endcsT- 
our  to  shew  what  are  the  circumstances  which 
regulate  the  rent  of  land,  and  which  citfaa 
raise  or  lower  the  real  price  of  all  the  diflerent 
substances  which  it  produces.    Not6  9. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  THE  WAGES  OF  LABOUR. 

The  produce  of  labour  constitutes  the  natural 
recompence  or  wages  of  labour. 

In  that  original  state  of  things  which  pre- 
cedes both  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the 
accumulation  of  stock,  the  whole  produce  of 
labour  belongs  to  the  labourer.  He  has  nei- 
ther landlord  nor  master  to  share  with  him. 

Had  this  state  continued,  the  wages  of  la- 
bour would  have  augmented  with  all  those 
improvements  in  its  productive  powers,  to 
which  the  division  of  labour  gives  occasion. 
All  things  would  gradually  have  become 
cheaper.  They  would  have  been  produced  by 
a  smialler  quantity  of  labour ;  and  as  the  com- 
modities produced  by  equal  quantities  of  la- 
bour would  naturally  in  this  state  of  things  be 
exchanged  for  one  another,  they  would  have 
been  purchased  likewise  with  the  produce  of 
«  smaller  quantity. 

But  though  all  things  would  have  become 
ciieaper  in  reality,  in  appearance  many  things 
might  have  become  dearer,  than  before,  or 
have  been  exchanged  for  a  greater  quantity  of 
other  goods.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example, 
that  m  the  greater  part  of  employments  the 
productive  powers  of  labour  had  been  im- 
proved  to  tenfold,  or  that  a  day's  labour  cuuld 
produce  ten  times  the  quantity  of  work  which 
it  bad  done  originally  ;  but  that  in  a  particu- 
lar emplojrment  they  had  been  improved  only 
to  double,  or  that  a  day's  labour  could  pro- 
duce only  twice  the  quantity  of  work  which 
It  had  done  before.  In  exchanging  the  pro- 
iluce  of  a  day's  labour  in  the  greater  part  of 
employments  for  that  of  a  day*s  labour  in  this 
particular  one,  ten  times  the  original  quantity 
of  work  in  them  would  purchase  only  twice 
the  original  quantity  in  it.  Any  particular 
quantity  in  it,  therefore,  a  pound  weight,  for 
example,  would  appear  to  be  five  times  dearer 
than  before.  In  reality,  however,  it  would  be 
twice  as  cheap.  Hiough  it  required  five  times 
tbe  quantity  of  other  goods  to  purcluuc  it,'  it 
would  require  only  half  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour eitlier  to  purchase  or  to  produce  it.  The 
acquisition,  therefore,  would  be  twice  as  easy 
■a  before. 

But  this  original  state  of  tilings  in  which 
tbe  labourer  enjoyed  the  whole  produce  of  his 
own  labour,  could  not  last  beyond  the  first  in- 
troduction of  the  appropriation  of  land  and 
tbe  accumulation  of  stock.  It  was  at  an  end, 
tboefore,  long  before  the  most  considerable 
improvements  were  made  in  the  productive 
powers  of  labour ;  and  it  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pose to  trace  further  what  might  have  bt'cn 
its  eiTccts  upon  the  recompence  or  wages  of 
labour. 

As  toon  at  land  becomes  private  property. 


the  landlord  demands  a  sliare  of  almost  all  the 
produce  which  the  labourer  can  eittier  raise  or 
collect  from  it.  His  rent  makes  the  first  de- 
duction from  the  produce  of  the  labour  which 
is  employed  upon  land. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  p>erson  who  tilU 
the  ground  has  wherewithal  to  maintain  him- 
self till  he  reaps  the  harvest  His  mainte- 
nance is  generally  advanced  to  him  from  the 
stock  of  a  master,  the  farmer  who  employs 
him,  and  who  would  have  no  interest  to  em- 
ploy him,  unless  he  was  to  share  in  the  pro> 
duce  of  his  labour,  or  unless  his  stock  .was  to 
be  replaced  to  him  with  a  profit.  This  profit 
makes  a  second  deduction  from  tlie  produce 
of  the  labour  which  is  employed  upon  land^ 

The  produce  of  almost  all  other  labour  is 
liable  to  the  like  deduction  of  profit.  In  all 
arts  and  manufactures,  the  greater  pait  of  tlie 
workmen  stand  in  need  of  a  master,  to  ad- 
vance them  the  materials  of  their  work,  and 
their  wages  and  maintenance,  till  it  be  com- 
pleted. He  shares  in  the  produce  of  tlieir  la- 
hour,  or  in  the  value  which  it  adds  to  the  ma- 
terials upon  which  it  is  bestowed ;  and  in  this 
share  consists  his  profit. 

It  sometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  a  single 
independent  workman  has  stock  sufficient  botli 
to  purchase  the  materials  of  his  work,  and  to 
maintain  himself  till  it  be  completed.  He  is 
both  master  and  workman,  and  enjoys  the 
whole  produce  of  his  own  labour,  or  the  whole 
value  which  it  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which 
it  is  bestowed.  It  includes  what  are  usually 
two  distinct  revenues,  belonging  to  two  dis- 
tinct persons,  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the 
wages  of  labour. 

Such  cases,  however,  are  not  very  frequent ; 
and  in  every  part  of  Europe  twenty  workmen 
serve  under  a  master  for  one  that  is  indepeit- 
dent ,  and  the  wages  of  labour  are  everywhere 
understood  to  be,  what  they  usually  are,  when 
the  labourer  is  one  person,  and  tlie  owner  oi 
the  stock  which  employs  him  another. 

What  are  tlie  common  wages  of  labour,  de- 
pends everywhere  upon  tlie  contract  usually 
made  between  those  two  parties,  who»e  inte- 
rests are  by  no  means  tlie  same.  The  work- 
men desire  to  get  as  much,  tlic  ma&ter:i  to  give 
as  little,  as  possible.  Tlie  former  are  disposed 
t4>  combine  in  order  to  raise,  tlie  latter  in  or- 
der to  lower,  the  wages  of  labour. 

It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  foresee  wnich 
of  tlie  two  parties  must,  upon  all  ordinary  oc- 
casions, have  the  advantage  in  tiie  dispute, 
and  force  the  other  into  a  compliance  with 
their  terms,  llie  masters,  being  fewer  in  num- 
ber, can  combine  much  more  easily  :  and  tlir 
law,  besides,  authorises,  or  at  lea:>t  does  noi 
prohibit,  tlieir  combinations,  while  it  prohibits 
tliose  of  the  workmen.  We  have  no  acts  of 
parliament  against  combining  to  lower  thr 
price  of  work,  but  many  against  combining 
to  raise  it.  In  all  such  disputes,  the  masten 
can   hold  out  much  longer.      A  landlord,  a 
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farmer,  a  master  manufacturer,  or  merchant, 
though  they  did  not  employ  a  single  workman, 
could  generally  live  a  year  or  two  upon  the 
stocks,  which  they  have  already  acquired. 
Many  workmen  could  not  subsist  a  week,  few 
could  subsist  a  month,  and  scarce  any  a  year, 
without  employment.  In  the  long  run,  the 
workman  may  be  as  necessary  to  his  roaster  as 
his  master  is  to  him ;  but  the  necessity  is  not 
so  immediate. 

We  rarely  hear,  it  has  been  said,  of  the 
combinations  of  masters,  though  frequently  of 
those  of  workmen.  But  whoever  imagines, 
upon  this  account,  that  masters  rarely  com- 
bine, is  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  of  the  sub- 
ject. Masters  are  always  and  everywhere  in 
a  sort  of  tacit,  but  constant  and  uniform,  com- 
bination, not  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour  a- 
bove  their  actual  rate.  To  violate  this  com- 
bination is  everywhere  a  most  unpopular  ac- 
tion, and  a  sort  of  reproach  to  a  master  among 
his  neighbours  and  equals.  We  seldom,  in- 
deed, hear  of  this  combination,  because  it  is 
the  usual,  and,  one  may  say,  the  natural  state 
of  things,  which  nobody  ever  hears  of.  Mas- 
ters, too,  sometimes  enter  into  particular  com- 
binations to  sink  the  wages  of  labour  even  be- 
low tliis  rate.  These  are  always  conducted 
with  the  utmost  silence  and  secrecy  till  the 
moment  of  execution ;  and  when  the  work- 
men yield,  as  they  sometimes  do  without  re- 
sistance, though  severely  felt  by  tliem,  they 
are  never  heard  of  by  otlicr  people.  Such 
combinations,  however,  are  frequently  resisted 
by  a  contrary  defensive  combination  of  the 
workmen,  who  sometimes,  too,  without  any 
provocation  of  this  kind,  combine,  of  their 
own  accord,  to  raise  tlie  price  of  their  labour. 
Their  usual  pretences  are,  sometimes  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  sometimes  the  great  profit 
which  their  masters  make  by  their  work.  But 
whether  their  combinations  be  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, tliey  are  always  abundantly  heard  of. 
In  order  to  bring  the  point  to  a  speedy  deci- 
sion, they  have  always  recourse  to  the  loudest 
clamour,  and  sometimes  to  tlie  most  shocking 
violence  and  outrage.  They  arc  desperate, 
and  act  with  the  folly  and  extravagance  of 
desperate  men,  who  must  either  starve,  or 
frighten  their  masters  into  an  immediate  com- 
pliance with  their  demands.  The  masters, 
upon  these  occasions,  are  just  as  clamorous 
upon  the  other  side,  and  never  cease  to  call 
aloud  for  the  assistance  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  the  rigorous  execution  of  those  laws  which 
have  been  enacted  with  so  much  severity  a* 
gainst  the  combination  of  servants,  labourers, 
and  journeymen.  Tlie  workmen,  according- 
ly, very  seldom  derive  any  advantage  from  the 
violence  of  those  tumultuous  combinations, 
which,  partly  from  the  interposition  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  partly  from  the  superior  stea- 
diness of  the  masters,  partly  from  the  necessi- 
ty which  the  greater  part  of  the  workmen  are 
under  of  Buimitting  for  the  sake  of  present 


subsistence,  generally  end  in  nothing  but  tho 
punishment  or  ruin  of  the  ringleaders. 

But  though,  in  disputes  with  their  work- 
men,  masters  must  generally  have  the  advan- 
tage, there  is  however,  a  certain  rate,  below 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  reduce,  for  any 
considerable  time,  the  ordinary  wages  even  o( 
the  lowest  species  of  labour. 

A  man  must  always  live  by  his  work,  and 
his  wages  must  at  least  be  sufficient  to  main 
tain  him.  They  must  even  upon  most  occa. 
sions  be  somewhat  more,  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  bring  up  a  family., 
and  tlie  race  of  such  workmen  could  not  last 
beyond  the  first  generation.  Mr  Cantillon 
seems,  upon  this  account,  to  suppose  that  the 
lowest  species  of  common  labourers  must 
everywhere  earn  at  least  double  their  own 
maintenance,  in  order  tliat,  one  with  another, 
they  may  be  enabled  to  bring  up  two  cliild- 
ren;  the  labour  of  tlie  wife,  on  account  of 
her  necessary  attendance  on  the  children,  be* 
ing  supposed  no  more  than  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  herself.  But  one  half  the  children 
bom,  it  is  computed,  die  before  the  age  of 
manhood.  The  poorest  labourers,  tlicrefore, 
according  to  this  account,  must,  one  with 
another,  attempt  to  rear  at  least  four  children, 
in  order  that  two  may  have  an  equal  chance 
of  living  tq  that  agei  But  the  necessary 
maintenance  of  four  cliildren,  it  is  supposed, 
may  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  one  man.  The 
labour  of 'an  able-bodied  slave,  the  same 
author  adds,  is  computed  to  be  worth  double 
his  maintenance  ;  and  that  of  the  meanest  hu 
bourer,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  worth  less  than 
that  of  an  able-bodied  slave.  Thus  far  at 
least  seems  certain,  that,  in  order  to  bring  up 
a  family,  the  labour  of  the  husband  and  wife 
together  must,  even  in  the  lowest  species  of 
common  labour,  be  able  to  earn  something 
more  than  what  is  precisely  necessary  for  their 
own  maintenance ;  but  in  what  proportioo, 
whether  in  that  above-mentioned,  or  In  any 
other,  I  sliall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

There  are  certain  circumstances,  however, 
which  sometimes  give  the  labourers  an  ad- 
vantage,  and  enable  them  to  raise  their  wages 
considerably  above  this  rate,  evidently  tb« 
lowe^  which  is  consistent  with  common  hu^ 
manity. 

W^hen  in  any  country  the  demand  for  tho« 
who  live  by  wages,  labourers,  journeymen, 
servants  of  every  L'nd,  Is  continually  increas 
ing ;  when  every  year  furnishes  employment 
for  a  greater  number  tlian  had  been  employed 
tlie  year  before,  the  workmen  have  no  occa- 
sion to  combine  in  order  to  raise  their  wages. 
The  scarcity  of  hands  occasions  a  competition 
among  masters,  who  bid  against  one  another 
in  order  to  get  workmen,  and  thus  voluntarily 
break  through  the  natural  combination  of  mas 
ters  not  to  raise  wages. 

Tlic  demand  for  tliose  who  live  by  vagea,  \ 
it  is  evident,  cannot  increase  but  in  proper^  | 
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>.  tinn  to  the  increase  of  tlie  funds  which  are 
destined  to  the  payment  of  wages.  These 
funds  are  of  two  kinds ,  first,  the  revenue 
which  is  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance;  and,  secondly,  tlie  stock 
which  is  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for 
t)ic  emp1oymei;t  of  their  masters. 

IVlien  the  landlord,  annuitant,  or  monied 
man,  has  a  greater  revenue  tlian  what  he 
judges  sufficient  to  maintain  his  own  family, 
he  employs  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
surplus  in  maintaining  one  or  more  menial 
servants.  Increase  this  surplus,  and  he  will 
naturally  increase  the  number  of  those  ser- 
vants. 

Mlien  an  independent  workman,  such  as  a 
weaver  or  shoemaker,  has  got  more  stock 
than  what  is  sufficient  to  purchase  the  mate- 
rials of  his  own  work,  and  to  maintain  him- 
self till  he  can  dispose  of  it,  he  naturally  em- 
ploys one  or  more  journeymen  with  the  sur- 
plus, in  order  to  make  a  profit  by  their  work. 
Increase  this  surplus,  and  he  will  naturally 
increase  the  number  of  his  journeymen. 

The  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages, 
therefore,  necessarily  increases  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  revenue  and  stock  of  every 
country,  and  cannot  possibly  increase  without 
it.  The  increase  of  revenue  and  stock  is  the 
increase  of  national  wealth.  The  demand  for 
those  who  live  by  wages,  therefore,  naturally 
increases  with  the  increcse  of  national  wealth, 
and  cannot  possibly  increase  without  it. 

It  is  not  the  actual  greatness  of  national 
wealth,  but  its  continual  increase,  which  oc  ■ 
casions  a  rise  in  the  wages  of  Ial>our.  It  is 
not,  accordingly,  in  the  richest  countries,  but 
in  the  most  thriving,  or  in  tiiose  which  are 
I  growing  rich  tlie  fastest,  that  the  wages  of  la- 
bour are  highest  England  is  certainly,  in 
the  present  times,  a  much  richer  country  than 
any  part  of  North  America.  The  wages  of 
labour,  however,  are  much  higher  in  North 
\merica  than  in  any  part  of  England.  In 
the  province  of  New  York,  common  labourers 
earn  *  three  shillings  and  sixpence  currency, 
equal  to  two  shillings  sterling,  a^ay ;  ship- 
carpenters,  ten  shillings  and  siipence  curren- 
cy, with  a  pint  of  rum,  worth  sixpence  ster- 
ling,  equal  in  all  to  six  shillings  and  sixpence 
sterling  ;  house-carpenters  and  bricklayers, 
eight  shillings  currency,  equal  to  four  shill- 
ings and  sixpence  ster'ing ;  journeymen  tai- 
lors, five  shillings  currency,  equal  to  about 
two  shilhngs  and  tenpence  sterling.  These 
prices  are  all  above  the  London  price ;  and 
wages  are  said  to  be  as  high  in  the  other  colo- 
nies as  in  New  York.  The  price  of  provi- 
sions IS  ever}-irhere  in  North  America  much 
lower  than  in  England.  A  dearth  has  never 
been  known  there.  In  the  worst  seasons 
they  have  always  had  a  sufficiency  for  them- 
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selves,  though  less  fur  exportation.  If  the 
money  price  of  labour,  therefore,  be  higher 
than  it  is  anywhere  in  the  mother-country, 
its  real  price,  the  real  command  of  tlie  neces. 
saries  and  conveniencies  of  life  which  it  con. 
veys  to  the  labourer,  must  be  higher  in  a  still 
greater  proportion. 

But  though  North  America  is  not  yet  so 
rich  as  England,  it  is  much  more  thriving, 
and  advancing  with  much  greater  rapidity 
to  the  further  acquisition  of  riches.  The 
most  decisive  mark  of  the  prosperity  of  any 
country  is  the  increase  of  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  Great  Britain,  and  roost 
other  European  countries,  they  arc  not  sup- 
posed to  double  in  less  than  five  hundred 
years.  In  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  it  has  been  found  that  they  double 
in  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years.  Nor  in 
the  present  times  is  this  increase  principally 
owing  to  the  continual  importation  of  new 
inhabitants,  but  to  the  great  multiplication  of 
the  species.  Those  who  live  to  old  age,  it  is 
said,  frequently  see  there  from  fifty  to  a  hund 
red,  and  sometimes  many  more,  descendents 
from  their  own  body.  Labour  is  there  so 
well  rewarded,  that  a  numerous  family  of 
children,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  is  a  source 
of  opulence  and  prosperity  to  the  parents. 
The  labour  of  each  child,  before  it  can  leave 
their  house,  is  computed  to  be  worth  a  hun- 
dred pounds  clear  gain  to  them.  A  young 
widow  with  four  or  five  young  children,  who, 
among  the  middling  or  inferior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple in  Europe,  would  have  so  little  chance  for 
a  second  husband,  is  there  frequently  courted 
as  a  sort  of  fortune.  The  value  of  children  is 
the  greatest  of  all  encouragements  to  marriage. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  the  people 
in  North  America  should  generally  marry 
very  young.  Notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
crease occasioned  by  such  early  marriages, 
tliere  is  a  continual  complaint  of  the  scarcity 
of  hands  in  North  America.  The  demand 
for  labourers,  the  funds  destined  for  main- 
taining them  increase,  it  seems,  still  faster 
than  they  can  find  labourers  to  employ. 

Though  the  wealth  of  a  country  should  be 
very  great,  yet  if  it  has  been  long  stationary, 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  wages  of  la- 
bour very  high  in  it.  The  funds  destined  for 
the  payment  of  wages,  the  revenue  and  stock 
of  its  inhabitants,  may  be  of  the  greatest  ex- 
tent ;  but  if  tliey  have  continued  for  several 
centuries  of  the  same,  or  very  nearly  of  the 
same  extent,  the  number  of  labourers  employ- 
ed every  year  could  easily  supply,  and  ever 
more  than  supply,  the  number  wanted  the 
following  year.  There  could  seldom  be  an\ 
scarcity  of  hands,  nor  could  the  masters  hi 
obliged  to  bid  against  one  another  in  order  tc 
get  them.  The  hands,  on  the  contrary,  would, 
in  this  case,  naturally  multiply  beyond  theij 
employment.  There  would  he  a  constant 
scarcity  of  employment,    and    the   liU>ourerK 
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would  be  obliged  to  bid  against  one  another 
in  order  to  get  it.  If  in  such  a  country  the 
wages  of  labour  had  ever  been  more  than  suf- 
6cient  to  maintain  the  labourer,  and  to  enable 
him  to  bring  up  a  family,  the  competition  of 
the  labourers  and  the  interest  of  tlie  masters 
would  soon  reduce  them  to  the  lowest  rate 
which  is  consistent  with  common  humanity. 
China  has  been  long  one  of  the  richest,  that 
is,  one  of  the  most  fertile,  best  cultivated, 
most  industrious,  and  most  populous,  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  long  stationary.  Marco  Polo,  who  vi- 
sited  it  mure  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  de- 
scribes its  cultivation,  industry,  and  poplous- 
ness,  almost  in  the  same  terms  in  which  they 
are  described  by  travellers  in  the  present 
times.  It  had,  perhaps,  even  long  before  his 
time,  acquired  that  full  complement  of  riches 
which  the  nature  of  its  laws  and  institutions 
permits  it  to  acquire.  The  accounts  of  all 
travellers,  inconsistent  in  many  other  respects, 
agree  in  the  low  wages  of  lal>our,  and  in  the 
difficulty  which  a  labourer  finds  in  bringing 
up  a  family  in  Chma.  If  by  digging  the 
ground  a  whole  day  he  can  get  what  will  pur. 
chase  a  small  quantity  of  rice  in  the  evening, 
he  is  contented.  The  condition  of  artificers 
is,  if  possible,  still  worse.  Instead  of  waiting 
indolently  in  their  work-houses  for  the  calls 
of  their  customers,  as  in  Europe,  they  are 
continually  running  about  the  streets  with  the 
tools  of  their  respective  trades,  offering  their 
services,  and,  as  it  were,  begging  employment. 
Tlie  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in 
Oiina  far  surpasses  that  of  the  most  beggarly 
nations  in  Europe.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Canton,  many  hundred,  it  is  commonly 
said,  many  tliousand  families  have  no  habita- 
tion on  the  land,  but  live  constantly  in  little 
fishing-boats  upon  the  rivers  and  canals. 
The  subsistence  which  they  find  there  is  so 
scantv,  that  they  are  eager  to  fish  up  the  nas- 
tiest  garbage  thrown  overboard  from  any  Eu- 
ropean ship.  Any  carrion,  the  carcase  of  a 
dead  dog  or  cat,  for  example,  though  half  pu- 
trid  and  stinking,  is  as  welcome  to  them  as 
the  most  wholesome  food  to  the  people  of 
other  countries.  Marriage  is  encouraged  in 
China,  not  by  the  profitableness  of  children, 
but  by  the  liberty  of  destroying  them.  In 
all  great  towns,  several  are  every  night  expos- 
ed in  the  street,  or  drowned  like  puppies  in 
the  water,  llie  performance  of  this  horrid 
office  is  even  said  to  be  the  avowed  business 
by  which  some  people  earn  their  subsistence. 
China,  however,  diough  it  may,  perhaps, 
stand  still,  does  not  seem  to  go  backwards. 
Iti  towns  are  nowhere  deserted  by  their  inha- 
bitants. The  lands  which  had  once  been  cul- 
tivated, are  nowhere  neglected.  The  same, 
or  very  nearly  the  same,  annual  labour,  must, 
therefore,  continue  to  be  performed,  and  the 
funds  destined  for  maintaining  it  must  not, 
consequently,  be  sensibly  diminished*     The 


lowest  class  of  labourers,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing their  scanty  subsistence,  must  some 
way  or  another  make  shift  to  continue  their 
race  so  far  as  to  keep  up  their  usual  numbers. 
But  it  would  be  otherwise  in  a  countrv 
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where  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance 
of  labcur  were  sensibly  decaying.  Every  year 
the  denuind  for  servants  and  labourers  would, 
in  all  the  diffierent  classes  of  employments,  be 
less  than  it  had  been  the  year  before.  Many 
who  had  been  bred  in  the  superior  classes,  not 
being  able  to  find  employment  in  their  own 
business,  would  be  glad  to  seek  it  in  the  low- 
est  Th(*  lowest  class  being  not  only  over- 
stocked  with  its  own  workmen,  but  with  the 
overflowings  of  all  the  other  classes,  the  com* 
petition  for  employment  would  be  so  g^reat  in 
it,  as  to  reduce  die  wages  of  labour  to  the 
most  miserable  and  scanty  subsistence  of  the 
labourer.  Many  would  not  be  able  to  find 
employment  even  upon  these  liard  terms,  but 
would  either  starve,  or  be  driven  to  seek  a  sub- 
sistence, either  by  begging,  or  by  the  perpetra- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  greatest  enormities.  Want, 
famine,  and  mortality,  would  immediately  pre- 
vail in  that  class,  and  from  thence  extend  them- 
selves  to  all  the  superior  classes,  till  the  numbe* 
of  inhabitants  in  the  country  was  reduced  to 
what  could  easily  be  maintained  by  the  re«'e- 
nue  and  stock  which  remained  in  it,  and  which 
had  escaped  either  the  tyranny  or  calamity 
which  had  destroyed  the  rest.  This,  periiaps, 
is  nearly  the  present  state  of  Bengal,  and  of 
some  other  of  the  English  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies.  In  a  fertile  country,  which  had 
before  been  much  depopulated,  where  sub- 
sistence, consequently,  should  not  be  very  di£> 
ficult,  and  where,  notwithstanding,  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  people  die  of  hunger 
in  one  year,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  funds 
destined  for  the  maintenance  of  the  labouring 
poor  are  fast  decaying.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  genius  of  the  British  constitutioOy 
which  protects  and  governs  North  America* 
and  that  of  the  mercantile  company  which  op- 
presses and  domineers  m  the  East  Indies, 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  illustrated  tlian  bj 
the  different  state  of  those  countries. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  therefcMre,  ai  4 
it  is  the  necessary  effect,  so  it  is  the  natural  I 
sjrmptom  of  increasing  national  wealth.   Hie 
scanty  maintenance  of  the  labouring  poor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  natural  symptom  thet 
things  are  at  a  stand,  and  their  starving 
dition,  that  they  are  going  fast  backwards. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  wages  of  labour  i 
in  the  present  times,  to  be  evidently 
than  what  is  precisely  necessary  to  enable  tiw 
labourer  to  bring  up  a  family.  In  order  to 
satisfy  ourselves  upon  this  point,  it  will  nof 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  tedious  or 
I  doubtful  calculation  of  what  may  be  the  lam- 
est  sum  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  do  this. 
There  are  many  plain  symptoms,  titat  the 
.  waires  of  labour  are  nowhere  in  this  couiitiy 
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n^^Iated  by  this  lowest  rate,  which  is  con- 
sstent  with  common  humanity. 

Fin»t,  in  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain 
there  is  a  distinction,  even  in  the  lowest  spe- 
cies of  labour,  between  summer  and  winter 
mirages.  Summer  wages  are  always  highest. 
But,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  expense 
of  fuel,  the  maintenance  of  a  family  is  most 
expensive  in  winter.  Wages,  therefore,  being 
highest  when  this  expense  is  lowest,  it  seems 
evident  that  they  are  not  regulated  by  what 
is  necessary  for  this  expense,  but  by  the  quan- 
tity and  supposed  value  of  the  work.  A  la- 
bourer, it  may  be  said,  indeed,  ought  to  save 
part  of  his  summer  wages,  in  order  to  defray 
his  winter  expense ;  and  tliat,  through  the 
whole  year,  they  do  not  exceed  what  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  his  family  through  the  whole 
year.  A  slave,  however,  or  one  absolutely 
dependent  on  us  for  immediate  subsistence, 
would  not  be  treated  in  this  manner.  His 
daily  subsistence  would  be  proportioned  to  his 
daily  necessities. 

Secondly,  the  wages  of  labour  do  not,  in 
Great  Britain,  fluctuate  with  the  price  of  pro- 
visions. These  vary  everywhere  from  year  to 
year,  frequently  from  month  to  month.  But 
in  many  places,  the  money  price  of  labour  re- 
mains uniformly  the  same,  sometimes  for  half 
a  century  together.  If,  In  these  places,  there- 
fore, the  labouring  poor  can  maintain  their  fa- 
milies in  dear  years,  they  must  be  at  their  ease 
in  times  of  moderate  plenty,  and  in  affluence 
*n  those  of  extraordinary  cheapness.  The  high 
price  of  providons  during  these  ten  years  past, 
has  not,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  been 
accompanied  with  any  sensible  rise  in  the  mo- 
ney price  of  labour.  It  has,  indeed,  in  some ; 
owing,  probably,  more  to  the  increase  of  the 
demand  for  labour,  than  to  that  of  the  price 
of  provisions. 

Thirdly,  as  the  price  of  provisions  varies 
more  from  year  to  year  than  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  la- 
oour  vary  more  from  place  to  place  than  the 
price  c^  provisions.  The  prices  of  bread  and 
iMitchers*  meat  are  generally  the  same,  or  very 
ncwrly  the  same,  through  die  greater  part  of 
the  united  kingdom.  These,  and  most  other 
things  whidi  are  sold  by  retail,  the  way  in 
whi^  the  labouring  poor  buy  all  things,  arc 
generally  fully  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  in  great 
towns  than  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, for  reasons  which  I  shaU  have  occasion  to 
explain  hcreafler.  But  the  wages  of  labour 
in  a  great  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  are 
frequently  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part,  twenty  or 
five-and-twenty  per  cent,  higher  tlwii  at  a  few 
allies  distance.  Eighteen  pence  a  day  may 
be  reckoned  tlie  common  price  of  labour  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood.  At  a  few 
miles  distance,  it  falls  to  fourteen  and  fiflccn 
pence.  Tenpence  may  be  reckoned  its  price 
in  Edinburgh  and  its  neighbourhood.  At  a 
£rw  miles  distance,  it  falls  to  etghtpence,  the  | 


usual  price  of  common  labour  Uirough  the 
greater  part  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland, 
where  it  varies  a  good  deal  less  than  in  £ng. 
land.  Such  a  difference  of  prices,  which,  ii 
seems,  is  not  always  sufficient  to  transport  a 
man  from  one  parish  to  another,  would  neces- 
sarily occasion  so  great  a  transportation  of  tha 
most  bulky  commodities,  not  only  from  one 
parish  to  another,  but  from  one  end  of  tlie  king- 
dom, almost  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other,  as  would  soon  reduce  them  more  nearly 
to  a  level.  After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
levity  and  inconstancy  of  human  nature,  it 
appears  eridently  from  experience,  that  man 
is,  of  all  sorts  of  luggage,  the  most  difficult  to 
be  transported.  If  the  labouring  poor,  there- 
fore, can  maintain  their  families  in  those  parts 
of  the  kingdom  where  the  price  of  labour  is 
lowest,  they  must  be  in  affluence  where  it  ia 
highest. 

Fourthly,  the  variations  in  the  price  of  la- 
hour  not  only  do  not  correspond,  either  in 
place  or  time,  with  those  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, bur  they  are  fr^uently  quite  opposite. 

Grain,  the  food  of  the  common  people,  is 
dearer  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  whence 
Scotland  receives  almost  every  year  very  large 
supplies.  But  English  corn  must  be  sold 
dearer  in  Scotland,  the  country  to  which  it  it 
brought,  than  in  England,  the  country  from 
which  it  comes;  and  in  proportion  to  its  qua- 
lity it  cannot  be  sold  dearer  in  Scotland  than 
the  Scotch  com  that  comes  to  the  same  mar- 
ket in  competition  with  it.  The  quality  of 
grain  depends  chiefly  upon  the  quantity  of 
flour  or  meal  which  it  yields  at  the  mill ;  and, 
in  this  respect,  English  grain  is  so  much  su- 
perior  to  the  Scotch,  that  though  often  dearer 
in  appearance,  or  in  proportion  to  the  measure 
of  its  bulk,  it  is  generally  cheaper  in  reality, 
or  in  proportion  to  its  quality,  or  even  to  the 
measure*  of  its  weight.  The  price  of  lalwur, 
on  the  contrary,  is  dearer  in  England  than  in 
Scotland.  If  the  labouring  poor,  therefore, 
can  maintain  their  families  in  the  one  part  of 
the  united  kingdom,  they  must  be  in  affluence 
in  the  other.  Oatmeal,  indeed,  supplies  the 
common  people  in  Scotland  with  the  greatest 
and  the  best  part  of  their  food,  which  is,  in 
general,  much  inferior  to  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  same  rank  in  England.  This 
difference,  however,  in  the  mode  of  their  sub- 
sistence, is  not  tlie  cause,  but  the  effect,  of 
the  diflference  In  their  wages ;  tiiough,  by  a 
strange  misapprehension,  I  have  frequently 
heard  it  represented  as  the  cause.  It  is  not 
because  one  man  ke<rps  a  coach,  while  his 
neighbour  walks  a-foot,  that  the  one  is  rich, 
and  the  otiier  poor;  but  because  the  one  it 
rich,  be  keeps  a  coach,  and  because  the  othei 
is  poor,  he  walks  a-foot. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  century,  tak- 
ing one  year  with  another,  grain  was  dearer 
in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  than  dur. 
uig  that  of  the  present     Tliis'is  a  matter  of 
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fact  which  cannot  now  admit  of  an/  reason- 
able doubt ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  decisive  with  regard  to  Scotland 
than  with  regard  to  England.  It  is  in  Scot- 
land  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  public 
fiars,  annual  valuations  made  upon  oath,  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  state  of  the  markets,  of 
all  the  different  sorts  of  grain  in  every  differ- 


subject*.  In  1688,  Mr  Gregory  King,  who.>« 
skill  in  political  arithmetic  is  so  much  extol- 
led by  Dr  Davenant,  computed  the  ordinary 
income  of  labourers  and  out-servants  to  be 
fifteen  poimds  a-year  to  a  family,  which  he 
supposed  to  consist,  one  with  another,  of  tiin^e 
and  a  half  persons.  His  calculation,  there 
fore,  though  different  in  appearance,  corres 


ent  county  of  Scotland*  If  such  direct  proof  ponds  very  nearly  at  bottom  with  that  of  Judge 
could  require  any  collateral  evidence  to  con-  Hales.  Both  suppose  the  weekly  expense  of 
firm  it,  I  would  observe,  that  tliis  has  like- 1  such  families  to  be  about  twenty-pence  a-hcad. 
wise  b€H?n  the  case  in  France,  and  probably  in  Botli  the  pecuniary  income  and  expense  of 
most  other  parts  of  Europe.  With  regard  to  such  families  have  increased  considerably  since 
France,  there  is  the  clearest  proof.  But  though  that  time  through  the  greater  part  of  the  king- 
it  is  certain,   that  in  both  parts  of  the  united  dom,  in  some  places  more,  and  in  some  lent. 


kingdom  grain  was  somewhat  dearer  in  the 
last  century  than  in  the  present,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  labour  was  much  cheaper.  If  the 
labouring  poor,  therefore,  could  bring  up  their 
families  then,  tliey  must  l)e  much  more  at 
their  ease  now.     In  the  last  century,  the  most 


though  perhaps  scaice  anywhere  so  much 
some  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  present  wages 
of  labour  have  lately  represented  them  to  the 
public.  The  price  of  labour,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, cannot  be  ascertained  very  accuratelr 
anywhere,  different  prices  being  oflen  paid  at 


usual  day-wages  of  common  labour  through !  tbe  same  place  and  for  the  same  sort  of  la 
tiie  greater  part  of  Scotland  were  sixpence  in   bour,  not  only  according  to  the  different  abi- 


summer,  and  fivepence  in  winter.  Three  shil 
lings  a-weck,  the  same  price,  very  nearly  still 
continues  to  be  paid  in  some  parts  of  the 
Higli lands  and   Western  islands.      Through 


lities  of  the  workman,  but  according  tc  the 
easiness  or  hardness  of  the  mas'eiv  Where 
wages  are  not  regulated  by  law,  aL  that  we 
can   pretend '*to  determine  is,   what  are  the 


the  greater  part  of  tlie  Low  country,  the  most ,  most  usual ;   and  experience  seems  to  s2:ew 


usual  wages  of  common  labour  are  now  eight- 
pence  a-day;  tenpence,  sometimes  a  shilling, 
about  Edinburgh,  in  the  counties  which  bor- 
der upon  England,  probably  on  account  of 
that  neighbourhood,  and  in  a  few  other  places 
where  there  has  lately  been  a  considerable  rise 
in  tlie  demand  for  labour,  about  Glasgow, 
Carron,  Ayrshire,  &c.  In  England,  the  im- 
provements of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  began  much  earlier  than  in  Scot- 
land. Hie  demand  for  labour,  and  conse- 
quently its  price,  must  necessarily  have  in- 
creased with  those  improvements.  In  the  last 
century,  accordingly,  as  well  as  in  the  present, 
the  wages  of  labour  were  higher  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  They  have  risen,  too,  con- 
siderably since  that  time,  tliough,  on  account 
of  the  greater  variety  of  wages  paid  there  in 
difTcrent  places,  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain  how  much.  In  1614,  the  pay  of  a  foot 
soldier  was  the  same  as  in  the  present  times, 
eightpence  a-day.  When  it  was  first  estab- 
lished, it  would  naturally  be  regulated  by  the 
usual  wages  of  common  labourers,  the  rank 
of  people  from  which  foot  soldiers  are  com- 
monly drawn.  Lord-chief-justice  Hales,  who 
.^rote  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  computes  the 
necessary  expense  of  a  labourer's  family,  con- 
sisting of  six. person 9,  the  father  and  motlier, 
two  children  able  to  do  something,  and  two 
not  able,  at  ten  shillings  a-week,  or  twenty-six 
pounds  a-year.  If  they  cannot  earn  thij  by 
iheir  labour,  tliey  must  make  it  up,  he  sup- 
poses, ritlicr  by  begging  or  su>aling.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  enquired  very  carefully  into  this 


that  law  can  never  regulate  them  properly, 
tliough  it  has  often  pretended  to  do  so. 

Tlie  real  recompence  of  labour,  the  reftl 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  convenienciet 
of  life  which  it  can  procure  to  tlie  labourer, 
has,  during  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
increased  perhap<%  in  a  still  greater  proportion 
than  its  money  pncc  Not  unly  grain  has  b» 
come  somewhat  cheaper,  but  many  other 
things,  from  which  the  industrious  poor  derive 
an  agreeable  and  wholesome  variety  of  food* 
have  become  a  great  deal  cheaper.  Potatoes, 
for  example,  do  not  at  present,  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  cost  half  tlHi 
price  which  they  used  to  do  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  ut 
turnips,  carrots,  cabbages ;  things  which  were 
formerly  never  raised  but  by  the  spade,  but 
which  are  now  commonly  raisra1)y  the  plough. 
All  sort  of  garden  stuff,  too,  has  become  cheap- 
er.  The  greater  part  of  the  apples,  and  evet* 
of  the  onions,  consumed  in  Great  Britain, 
were,  in  the  last  century,  imported  from  Flan- 
ders. The  great  improvements  in  the  coarser 
manufactories  of  l>oth  linen  and  woollen  cloCt 
furnish  the  labourers  with  cheaper  and  better 
clothing ;  and  those  in  the  manufactories  of 
the  coarser  metals  ^ith  cheaper  and  better  in- 
strumcnts  of  trade,  as  we' I  as  with  many  a- 
greeable  and  convenient  pieces  of  household 
furniture.  Soap,  salt,  candles,  leather,  and 
fermented  liquors,    have,   indeed,   hecoDM*  a 
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good  deal  dearer,  chietly  from  the  taies  which 
have  been  laid  upon  tliem.  The  quantity  of 
these,  however,  which  the  labouring  poor  are 
under  any  necessity  of  consuming,  is  so  very 
small,  that  the  increase  in  their  price  does  not 
compensate  the  diminution  in  that  of  so  many 
other  things.  Hie  common  complaint,  that 
luxury  extenda  itself  even  to  tihe  lowest  ranks 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  labouring  poor  will 
not  now  be  contented  with  the  same  food, 
clofiiing,  and  lodging,  which  satisfied  them  in 
former  timeit,  may  convince  us  that  it  is  not 
the  money  price  of  labour  only,  but  its  real 
reoompence,  which  has  augmented. 

Is  this  improvement  in  tlie  circumstances  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  tlie  people  to  be  regarded 
as  an  advantage,  or  as  an  inconvenicncy,  to 
the  society  ?  'Hie  answer  seems  at  first  abun- 
dantly plain.  Servants,  labourers,  and  work  - 
men  of  difterent  kinds,  make  up  the  far  great- 
er part  of  every  great  political  society.  But 
what  improves  the  circumstances  of  tlie  great- 
er part,  can  never  be  regarded  as  any  incon- 
venicncy to  tlie  whole.  No  society  can  surely 
be  flourishing  and  happy,  of  which  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  members  are  poor  and  mi- 
serable. It  is  but  ef|uity,  besides,  that  they 
who  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  should  have  such  a  share  of  the 
produce  of  their  own  labour  as  to  be  tliem- 
lelvi's  tolerably  well  fed,  clothed,  and  ludge<l. 

Poverty,  though  it  no  doubt  discourages, 
docs  not  always  prevent,  marriage.  It  seems 
even  to  be  favourable  to  generation.  A  half- 
^tanred  Ilighlaj.d  woman  frequently  bears  more 
than  twenty  children,  while  a  pampered  fine 
lady  is  often  incapable  of  bearing  any,  and  is 
generally  exhausted  by  two  or  three.  Bar- 
renness, so  frequent  among  women  of  fashion, 
is  very  rare  among  those  of  inferior  station. 
Luxury,  in  the  fair  sex,  while  it  inflames,  per- 
haps, tlie  passion  for  enjoyment,  seems  always 
to  weaken,  and  frequently  to  destroy  altogeth- 
er, the  powers  of  generation. 

But  poverty,  though  it  does  not  prevent  the 
generation,  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
rearing  of  children.  The  tender  plant  is  pro- 
duced ;  but  in  so  cold  a  soil,  and  so  severe  a 
climate,  soon  withers  and  dies.  It  is  not  un- 
common, I  have  been  frequently  told,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  a  mother  who  has 
bom  twenty  children  not  to  have  two  alive. 
Several  officers  of  great  experience  have  as- 
sured me,  that,  so  far  from  recruiting  their 
regiment,  they  have  never  been  able  to  supply 
it  with  drums  and  fifes,  from  all  the  soldiers* 
children  that  were  bom  in  it.  A  greater  num- 
ber of  fine  children,  however,  is  seldom  seen 
anywhere  than  about  a  barrack  of  soldiers. 
Very  few  of  them,  it  seems,  arrive  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  In  some  places,  one 
half  the  children  die  before  they  are  four  years 
of  age,  in  many  places  before  they  are  seven, 
■od  in  almost  all  places  before  they  are  nine 
or  ton.     This  great  mortality,  however  will< 
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everywhere  be  found  chiefly  among  tlie  chil- 
dren of  the  common  people,  who  cannot  aflbrd 
to  tend  them  with  the  same  care  as  those  of 
better  station.  Though  their  marriages  aru 
generally  more  fruitful    than  those  of  peopln 


of  fashion,  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  chil- 
dren arrive  at  maturity.  In  foundling  hos- 
pitals and  among  the  children  brought  up  by 
parish  charities,  the  mortality  is  still  greater 
than  among  those  of  the  common  people. 

Every  species  of  animals  naturally  multi- 
plies in  proportion  to  the  means  of  tlieir  sub- 
sistence, and  no  species  can  ever  multiply  Le- 
yond  it.  But  in  civilized  society,  it  is  only 
among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  that  the 
scantiness  of  subsistence  can  set  limits  to  the 
further  multiplication  of  the  human  species  ; 
and  it  can  do  so  in  no  other  way  than  by  de 
stroying  a  great  part  of  the  children  which 
their  fruitful  marriages  produce. 

Tlie  liberal  reward  of  labour,  by  enabling 
them  to  provide  better  fur  their  children,  and 
consequently  to  bring  up  a  greater  number, 
naturally  tends  to  widen  and  extend  those  li- 
mits. It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  it 
necessarily  dues  this  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  proportion  which  the  demand  for  labour 
requires  If  this  demand  is  continually  in- 
creasing,  the  reward  of  labour  must  necessari- 
ly  encourage  in  such  a  manner  the  marriage 
and  multiplication  of  labourers,  as  may  enable 
tliem  to  supply  that  continually  increasing  de- 
mand by  a  continually  increasing  population. 
If  the  reward  should  at  any  time  lie  less  than 
what  was  Requisite  for  this  purpose,  the  de- 
ficiency of  hands  would  soon  raise  it ;  and  if 
it  sliould  at  any  time  be  more,  their  excessive 
multiplication  would  soon  lower  it  to  this  nc- 
cessary  rate.  Tlie  market  would  be  so  much 
understocked  with  labour  in  the  one  case,  and 
so  much  overstocked  m  the  other,  as  would 
soon  force  back  its  price  to  that  proper  rate 
which  the  circumstances  of  tlie  society  requir. 
ed.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  demand  for 
men,  like  that  for  any  other  commodity,  ne- 
cessarily regulates  the  production  of  men, 
quickens  it  when  it  goes  on  too  slowly,  and 
stops  it  when  it  advances  too  fast.  It  is  thia 
demand  which  regulates  and  determines  the 
state  of  propagation  in  all  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world  ;  in  North  America,  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  China  ;  which  renders  it  rapidly 
progressive  in  the  first,  slow  and  gradual  in 
the  second,  and  altogether  »tationary  in  the 
last. 

Tlie  wear  and  tear  of  a  slave,  it  has  been 
said,  is  at  the  expense  of  his  master  ;  but  that 
of  a  free  servant  is  at  his  own  expense.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  the  latter,  however,  is,  ir 
rtrality,  as  much  at  the  expense  of  his  master 
as  that  of  the  former.  The  wages  paid  to 
journeymen  and  servants  of  every  kind  must 
be  such  aj  may  enable  them,  one  with  another, 
to  continue  the  race  of  journeymen  and  ser* 
vant«,  according  as  tlie  increasing,  diminisli- 
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Ing,  oi  stationary  demand  of  the  society,  may 
Happen  to  /equire.  But  though  tlie  wear  and 
tear  of  a  free  servant  be  equally  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  master,  it  generally  costs  him 
much  less  than  that  of  a  slave.  The  fund 
destined  for  replacing  or  repairing,  if  I  may 
tay  so,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  slave,  is  com- 
monly  managed  by  a  negligent  master  or 
careless  overseer.  That  destined  for  perform- 
ing the  same  office  with  regard  to  tlie  free- 
man is  managed  by  tlie  freeman  himself. 
The  disorders  which  generally  prevail  in  the 
economy  of  the  rich,  naturally  introduce 
themselves  into  the  management  of  the  for- 
mer ;  tlie  strict  frugality  and  parsimonious 
attention  of  the  poor  as  naturally  establish 
themselves  in  that  of  the  latter.  Under  such 
diflferent  management,  tlie  same  purpose  must 
require  very  different  degrees  of  expense  to 
execute  iL  It  appears,  accordingly,  from  the 
experience  of  all  ages  and  nations,  I  believe, 
that  the  work  done  by  freemen  comes  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  that  performed  by  slaves.  It 
is  found  to  do  so  even  at  Boston,  New- York, 
and  Philadelphia,  where  the  wages  of  com- 
mon labour  are  so  very  high. 

Hie  liberal  reward  of  labour,  therefore,  oa 
it  is  the  effect  of  increasing  wealth,  so  it  is 
the  cause  of  increasing  population.  To  com< 
plain  of  it,  is  to  lament  over  the  necessary 
cause  and  effect  of  the  greatest  public  pros- 
perity. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  it 
is  in  the  progressive  state,  while  the  society  is 
advancing  to  the  further  acquisition,  rather 
than  when  it  has  acquired  its  full  complemetit 
«f  riches,  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
poor,  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  seems 
CO  be  the  liappiest  and  the  most  comfortable. 
It  is  hard  in  the  stationary,  and  miserable  in 
the  declining  state.  The  progressive  state  is, 
in  reality,  the  cheerful  and  the  hearty  state  to 
all  tlic  different  orders  of  the  society ;  the 
stationary  is  dull ;  the  declining  melancholy. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  as  it  encour- 
ages the  propagation,  so  it  increases  the  in- 
dustry of  the  common  people.  The  wages  of 
labour  are  the  encoui  agement  of  industry, 
which,  like  every  other  human  quality,  im- 
proves in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  it 
receives.  A  plentiful  subsistence  increases 
the  bodily  strength  of  the  labourer,  and  the 
comfortable  hope  of  bettering  his  condition, 
and  of  ending  his  days,  perhaps,  in  case  and 
plenty,  animates  him  to  exert  that  strength  to 
the  utmost  Where  wages  are  high,  accord- 
ingly, we  shall  always  find  the  workmen  more 
active,  diligent,  and  expeditious,  than  where 
they  arc  low ;  in  England,  for  example,  than 
in  Scotland;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns,  than  in  remote  country  places.  Some 
workmen,  indeed,  when  they  can  earn  in  four 
days  what  will  maintain  them  through  the 
week,  will  be  idle  the  other  three.  This,  how- 
ex^i;*  is  by  no  means  the  rase  with  the  greater 


part.  Workmen,  on  the  contrary,  when  tbej 
are  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  are  very  apt  to 
overwork  themselves,  and  to  ruin  their  health 
and  constitution  in  a  few  years.  A  carpentei 
in  London,  and  in  some  other  places,  is  not 
supposed  to  last  in  his  utmost  vigour  above 
eight  years.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
happens  in  many  other  trades,  in  which  the 
workmen  are  paid  by  the  piece ;  as  they  ge- 
nerally are  in  manufactures,  and  even  in 
country  labour,  wherever  wages  are  higher 
than  ordinary.  Almost  every  class  of  artifi- 
cers is  subject  to  some  peculiar  infirmity  oc- 
casioned by  excessive  application  to  their  pe- 
culiar species  of  work.  Ramuzrini,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  physician,  has  written  a  particu- 
lar book  concerning  such  diseases.  We  do 
not  reckon  our  soldiers  the  most  industrious 
set  of  people  among  us;  yet  when  soldiers 
have  been  employed  in  some  particular  sorts 
of  work,  and  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  their 
officers  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  stipu- 
late  with  the  undertaker,  that  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  earn  above  a  certain  sum  every 
day,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  were 
paid.  Till  this  stipulation  was  made,  mutual 
emulation,  and  the  desire  of  greater  gain, 
frequently  prompted  them  to  overwcvk  them- 
selves, and  to  hurt  their  health  by  excessive 
labour.  Excessive  application,  during  four 
days  of  the  week,  is  frequently  the  real  cause 
of  the  idleness  of  tlie  other  three,  so  much  and 
so  loudly  complained  of.  Great  labour,  either 
of  mind  or  body,  continued  for  several  dajrv 
together  is,  in  most  men,  naturally  followed 
by  a  great  desire  of  relaxation,  which,  if  not 
restrained  by  force,  or  by  some  strong  neces- 
sity, is  almost  irresistible.  It  is  the  call  of 
nature,  which  requires  to  be  relieved  by  some 
indulgence,  sometimes  of  ease  only,  but  home- 
times  too  of  dissipation  and  diversion.  If  it 
is  not  complied  with,  the  consequences  are 
often  dangerous  and  sometimes  fatal,  and 
such  as  almost  always,  sooner  or  later,  bring 
on  the  peculiar  infirmity  of  (he  trade.  If 
masters  would  always  listen  to  the  dictates  o£ 
reason  and  humanity,  tliey  have  frcquoitly 
occasion  rather  to  moderate,  than  to  animate 
the  application  of  many  of  their  workmen.  It 
will  be  found,  I  believe,  in  every  sort  of  trader 
that  the  man  who  works  so  moderately,  as  to 
be  able  to  work  constantly,  not  only  preserrcs 
his  health  the  longest,  but,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  executes  tlie  greatest  quantity  of 
work. 

In  cheap  years  it  is  pretended,  workmen 
are  generally  more  idle,  and  in  dear  timet 
more  industrious  than  ordinary  A  ploitiful 
subsistence,  therefore,  it  has  been  concluded, 
relaxes,  and  a  scanty  one  quickens  their  in* 
dustry.  That  a  httle  more  plenty  than  onE* 
nary  may  render  some  workmen  idle,  cumol 
be  well  doubted ;  but  that  it  should  hsTe  tfaii 
effect  upon  the  greater  part,  or  that  men  in 
genera]  should  work  better  when  they  are  iU 
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CkI,  than  when  they  are  ^eU  fed,  when  tliej 
are  disheartened  than  when  tney  are  in  good 
^irits,  when  they  are  frequently  sick  than 
when  they  are  generally  in  good  health,  seems 
not  very  probable.  Years  of  dearth,  it  is  to 
oe  obsenred,  are  generally  among  the  com- 
mon people  years  of  sickness  and  mortality, 
which  cannot  fail  to  diminish  the  produce  of 
tbmi  industry. 

In  years  of  plenty,  servants  frequently  leave 
Cbeir  masters,  and  trust  their  subsistence  to 
what  they  can  make  by  their  own  industry. 
But  the  same  cheapness  of  provisions,  by  in- 
creasing the  fund  which  is  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  servants,  encourages  masters, 
farmers  eapedally,  to  employ  a  greater  number. 
Farmers,  upon  such  occasions,  expect  more  pro- 
fit from  their  com  by  maintaining  a  few  more 
labouring  servants,  than  by  selling  it  at  a  low 
price  in  the  market.  The  demand  for  servants 
increases,  while  the  number  of  those  who  offer 
to  supply  that  demand  diminishes.  The  price 
of  labour,  tho^efore,  frequently  rises  in  cheap 


In  years  of  scarcity,  the  difficulty  and  un- 
certainty of  subsistence  make  all  such  people 
eager  to  return  to  service.  But  the  hi^  price 
of  provisions,  by  diminishing  the  funds  des- 
tined for  the  maintenance  of  servants,  disposes 
masters  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  they  have.  In  dear  years, 
too^  poor  independent  workmen  frequently 
consume  the  little  stock  with  which  Uiey  had 
used  to  supply  themselves  with  the  materials 
oi  their  work,  and  are  obliged  to  become  jour- 
oeymen  for  subsistence.  More  people  want 
employment  than  easily  get  it ;  many  are  will- 
ing to  take  it  upon  lower  terms  than  ordinary ; 
and  the  wages  of  both  servants  and  journey- 
men frequently  sink  in  dear  years. 

Blasters  of  all  sorts,  therefore,  frequently 
make  better  bargains  witlj  their  servants  in 
dear  than  in  cheap  years,  and  find  them  more 
humble  and  dependent  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  Hiey  naturally,  therefore,  com- 
mend the  former  as  more  favourable  to  indus- 
try. Landlords  and  farmers,  besides,  two  of 
the  largest  classes  of  masters,  have  another 
reason  for  being  pleased  with  dear  years.  The 
rents  of  the  one,  and  the  profits  of  the  other, 
depend  very  much  upon  the  price  of  provi- 
sions. Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  how- 
ercr,  than  to  imagine  that  men  in  general 
should  work  less  when  they  work  for  them- 
iclvea,  than  when  they  work  for  other  people. 
A  poor  independent  workman  will  generally 
be  more  Industrious  than  even  a  journeyman 
who  works  by  the  piece.  The  one  enjoys  the 
wMe  produce  of  his  own  industry,  the  other 
sl^rca  it  with  his  master.  The  one^  in  his 
separate  independent  state,  is  less  liable  to 
ifae  temptations  of  bad  company,  which,  in 
mrgt  manufactories,  so  frequently  ruin  the 
of  the  other.  The  superiority  of  the 
workman  over  thcLe  ifirvanta  who 


are  hired  by  the  mcnm  or  by  the  year,  and 
whose  wages  and  maintenance  are  the  same^ 
whether  they  do  much  or  do  little,  is  likely  tc 
be  still  greater.  Cheap  years  tend  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  independent  workmen  to 
journeymen  and  servants  of  all  kinds,  and 
dear  years  to  diminish  it 

A  French  author  of  great  knowledge  and 
ingenuity,  Mr  Messance,  receiver  of  the  tail- 
lies  in  the  election  of  St  Etienne,  endeavours 
to  shew  that  the  poor  do  more  work  in  cheap 
than  in  dear  years,  by  comparing  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  goods  made  upon  those  dif- 
ferent occasions  in  three  different  manufac- 
tures ;  one  of  coarse  woollens,  carried  on  at 
Elbeuf ;  one  of  linen,  and  another  of  silk, 
both  which  extend  through  the  whole  ge- 
nerality of  Rouen.  It  appears  from  his  ac- 
count, which  is  copied  from  the  registers  of 
the  public  offices,  that  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  goods  made  in  all  those  three  manufac- 
tories has  generally  been  greater  in  cheap  tluui 
in  dear  years,  and  that  it  has  always  beea 
greatest  in  the  cheapest,  and  least  in  the  dear- 
est years.  All  the  three  seem  to  be  stationary 
manufactures,  or  which,  though  their  produce 
may  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  are,  up- 
on the  whole,  neither  gcdng  backwards  nor 
forwards. 

The  Doanufacture  of  linen  in  Scotland,  and 
that  of  coarse  woollens  in  tlie  West  Riding  of 
Yorksliire,  are  growing  manufactures,  of  which 
the  produce  is  generally,  though  with  some 
variations,  increasing  both  in  quantity  and  va- 
lue. Upon  examining,  however,  the  accounts 
which  have  been  published  of  their  annual 
produce,  I  have  not  been  able  to  observe  that 
its  variations  have  had  any  sensible  connection 
with  the  deamess  or  dieapness  of  the  seasons. 
In  1740,  a  year  of  great  scarcity,  both  manu- 
factures, indeed,  appear  to  have  declined  very 
considerably.  But  in  1756,  another  year  ot 
great  scarcity,  the  Scotch  manufactures  made 
more  than  ordinary  advances.  The  Yorkshire 
manufacture,  indeed,  declined,  and  its  pro- 
duce did  not  rise  to  what  it  had  been  in  1 755, 
till  1766,  afler  the  repeal  of  the  American 
stamp  act  In  that  and  the  following  year, 
it  greatly  exceeded  what  it  had  ever  been  be* 
fore,  and  it  has  continued  to  advance  ever 
since. 

The  produce  of  all  great  manufactures  for 
distant  sale  must  necessarily  depend,  not  so 
much  upon  the  deamess  or  cheapness  of  the 
seasons  in  the  countries  where  they  are  carried 
on,  as  upon  the  circumstances  which  affect  tha 
demand  in  the  countries  where  they  are  coa> 
sumed ;  upon  peace  or  war,  upon  the  prospe- 
rity or  declension  <^  other  rival  manu£scture% 
and  upon  the  good  or  bad  humour  of  theif 
prindpal  customers.  A  great  part  of  the  ex- 
traordinary work,  besides,  which  Im  probably 
done  in  cheap  years,  never  enters  the  public 
roisters  of  manufactures.  The  men-servanti^ 
who  kave  their  mast•B^  become  independeal 
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labourers.  The  women  return  to  their  pa- 
rents, and  commonly  Fpin,  in  order  to  make 
clothes  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Even  tlie  independent  workmen  do  not  always 
work  for  public  sale,  but  are  employed  by 
some  of  their  neighbours  in  manufactures  for 
family  use.  Tlie  produce  of  their  labour, 
therefore,  frequently  makes  no  figure  in  tliose 
public  registers,  of  which  the  records  are  some- 
times published  with  so  much  parade,  and 
from  which  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
would  often  vainly  pretend  to  announce  the 
prosperity  or  declension  of  the  greatest  em- 
pires. 

Tliough  the  variations  in  the  price  of  labour 
not  only  do  not  always  correspond  with  tliose 
in  the  price  of  provisions,  but  are  frequently 
quite  opposite,  we  must  not,  upon  tliis  ac- 
count, imagine  that  the  price  of  provisions  has 
no  influence  upon  that  of  labour.  The  money 
price  of  labour  is  necessarily  regulated  by  two 
circumstances;  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies 
of  life.  Tlie  demand  for  labour,  according  as 
it  happens  to  be  increasing,  stationary,  or  de- 
clining, or  to  require  an  increasing,  station- 
ary, or  declining  population,  detennines  tlie 
quantities  of  tlie  necessaries  and  conveniencies 
of  life  which  must  be  given  to  the  labourer ; 
and  the  money  price  of  labour  is  determined 
by  what  is  requisite  for  purchasing  this  quan- 
tity. Tliough  the  money  price  of  labour, 
tliercfore,  is  sometimes  high  where  the  price 
of  provisions  is  low,  it  would  be  still  higher, 
the  demand  continuing  the  same,  if  the  price 
of  provisions  was  high. 

It  is  because  the  demand  for  labour  in- 
creases in  years  of  sudden  and  extraordinary 
plenty,  and  diminishes  in  those  of  sudden  and 
extraordinary  scarcity,  that  the  money  price  of 
labour  sometimes  rises  in  the  one,  and  sinks 
in  the  other. 

In  a  year  of  sudden  and  extraordinary  plen- 
ty, there  are  funds  in  the  hands  of  many  of 
the  employers  of  industry,  sufficient  to  main- 
tain and  employ  a  greater  number  of  industri- 
ous people  than  had  been  employed  the  year 
before  ;  and  this  extraordinary  number  cannot 
always  be  had.  Tliote  masters,  therefore,  who 
want  more  workmen,  bid  against  one  another, 
in  order  to  get  them,  which  sometimes  raises 
both  tlie  real  and  the  money  price  of  their  la- 
bour. 

The  contrary  of  this  happens  m  a  year  of 
sudden  and  extraordinary  scarcity.  The  funds 
destined  for  employing  industry  arc  less  than 
they  had  been  the  year  before,  A  consider- 
able number  of  people  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, who  bid  one  against  another,  in  or- 
(!er  to  get  it,  which  sometimes  lowers  both  the 
real  and  the  money  price  of  labour.  In  1 740, 
a  year  of  extraordinary  scarcity,  many  people 
were  willing  to  work  for  bare  subsistence.  In 
the  succeeding  years  of  plenty,  it  was  more 
di.Hcult  to  get  labourers  and  servants 


The  scarcity  of  a  dear  year,  by  diminislting 
the  demand  for  labour,  tends  to  lower  its 
price,  as  the  high  price  of  provisions  tends  tc 
raise  it  I'he  plenty  of  a  cheap  year,  on  the 
contrary,  by  increasing  the  demand,  tends  to 
raise  the  price  of  labour,  as  the  cheapness  of 
provisions  tends  to  lower  it.  In  the  ordinary 
variations  of  the  prices  of  provisions,  those 
two  opposite  causes  seem  to  counterbalance 
one  another,  which  is  probably,  in  part,  the 
reason  why  the  wages  of  labour  are  every- 
where so  much  more  steady  and  permanent 
than  the  price  of  provisions. 

The  increase  in  the  wages  of  labour  neces- 
sarily increases  the  price  of  many  conmiodi- 
tii  .<--  by  increasing  that  part  of  it  which  resolves 
itself  into  wages,  and  so  far  tends  to  diminish 
their  consumption,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  same  cause,  however,  which  raises  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  increase  of  stock,  tends 
to  increase  its  productive  powers,  and  to  make 
a  smaller  quantity  of  labour  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  work.  The  owner  of  the  stock 
which  employs  a  great  number  of  labourers 
necessarily  endeavours,  for  his  own  advantage, 
to  make  such  a  proper  division  and  distribu- 
tion of  employment,  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  work  poft- 
sible.  For  the  same  reason,  he  enjeavoursto 
supply  them  with  tlie  best  machinery  which 
either  he  or  they  can  think  of.  What  takes 
place  among  the  labourers  in  a  particular 
workhouse,  takes  place,  for  the  same  reason, 
among  those  of  a  great  society.  The  greater 
tlieir  number,  the  more  tliey  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  different  classes  and  subdivi- 
sions of  employments.  More  heads  are  oc- 
cupied in  inventing  the  most  proper  machinery 
for  executing  the  work  of  each,  and  it  is^ 
therefore,  more  likely  to  be  invented.  There 
ate  many  commodities,  therefore,  whi£b,^4B^ 
consequence  of  tliese  improvements,  come  to 
be  produced  by  so  much  less  labour  than  be> 
fore,  that  the  increase  of  its  pnce  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  diminution  of  its  quantitf. 

Notes  10,  IL 


CHAP.  IX, 

OF  THE  PROFITS  OF  STOCK. 

The  rise  and  fall  in  the  profits  of  stock  dm- 
i  pend  upon  tlic  same  causes  with  the  rise  and 
j  fall  in  the  wages  of  labour,  the  increasing  or 
'declining  state  of  the  wealth  of  the  society; 
I  but  those  causes  aflTect  the  one  and  the  other 
very  differently. 

llie  increase  of  stock,  which  raises  wage% 

tends  to  lower  profit     When  the  stocks  of 

many  rich  merchants  are  turned  ii.to  the  same 

trade,  their  mutual  competition  naturally  tendi 

I  to  loMCi  its  profit;  and  when  then  ia  a  Uk% 
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increase  of  stock  in  all  the  difierent  trades 
euried  on  in  the  same  society,  the  same  com- 
petition must  produce  the  same  effect  in  them 
aiL 

It  is  not  easy,  it  has  already  been  observed, 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  average  wages  of  la- 
bour, even  in  a  i>articular  place,  and  at  a  par- 
ticular time.  We  can,  even  in  this  case,  sel- 
dom determine  more  than  what  are  the  most 
usual  wages.  But  even  this  can  seldom  be 
done  with  regard  to  the  profits  of  stock.  Pro- 
fit is  so  very  fluctuating,  that  the  person  who 
carries  on  a  particular  trade,  cannot  always 
tell  you  himself  what  is  tlie  average  of  his  an- 
nual profit.  It  is  affected,  not  only  by  every 
variation  of  price  in  the  commodities  which 
be  deals  in,  but  by  the  good  or  bad  fortune 
both  of  Ills  rivals  and  of  his  customers,  and  by 
a  thousand  other  accidents,  to  which  goods, 
•rhen  canied  either  by  sea  or  by  land,  or  even 
when  stored  in  a  warehouse,  are  liable.  It 
Taries,  therefore,  not  only  from  year  to  year, 
but  from  day  to  day,  and  almost  from  hour  to 
h<}ur.  To  ascertain  wliat  is  the  average  pro- 
fit of  all  the  different  trades  carried  on  in  a 
great  kingdom,  must  be  much  more  difficult; 
and  to  judge  of  what  it  may  have  been  for- 
merly, or  in  remote  periods  of  time,  with  any 
degree  of  precision,  must  be  altogether  impos- 
sible. 

But  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, with  any  degree  of  precision,  what  are 
or  were  the  average  profits  of  stock,  either  in 
ti:e  present  or  in  ancient  times,  some  notion 
mav  be  formed  of  them  from  the  interest  of 
money.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim, 
tliat  wherever  a  great  deal  can  be  made  by  the 
use  of  money,  a  great  deal  will  commonly  be 
l^iven  for  the  use  of  it;  and  that,  wherever 
little  can  be  nuide  by  it,  less  will  commonly 
lie  given  for  it.  Accordingly,  therefore,  as 
the  usual  market  rate  of  interest  varies  in  any 
country,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  ordinary 
profiti  of  stock  must  vary  with  it,  must  sink 
as  it  sinks,  and  rise  as  it  rises.  Tlic  progress 
of  interest,  therefore,  may  lead  us  to  form 
some  notion  of  the  progress  of  profit. 

By  the  37th  of  Henry  VIII.  all  interest 
alxnre  ten  per  cent,  was  declared  unlawful. 
More,  it  seems,  liad  sometimes  been  taken  be- 
fore that.  In  the  reign  of  Edviard  VI.  reli- 
piuus  zeal  prohibited  all  interest.  Tin's  pro- 
hibition, however,  like  all  others  of  the  same 
kind,  is  said  to  have  produced  no  c^ect,  and 
probably  rather  increased  than  diminished  the 
c»il  of  usury.  The  statute  of  Henrj*  VIII. 
mjM  revived  by  tlie  1 3th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  8. 
and  ten  per  cent,  continued  to  be  the  legal 
r^te  of  interest  till  the  21st  of  James  I.  when 
It  was  restricted  to  eight  per  cent.  It  was  re- 
duced to  sii  per  cent  soon  after  the  Uestor- 
aiion,  and  by  the  1 2th  of  Queen  Anne,  to  five 
|M'r  cent.  All  these  different  statutory  regu- 
lations seem  to  have  been  made  with  great 


propriety.  They  seem  to  have  followca,  and 
not  to  have  gone  before,  tlic  market  rate  of 
interest,  or  the  rate  at  which  people  of  good 
credit  usually  borrowed.  Since  the  time  oi 
Queen  Anne,  five  per  cent,  seems  to  have  been 
rather  above  than  below  tlic  market  rate.  Be- 
fore the  late  war,  the  government  borrowed 
at  three  per  cent. ;  and  people  of  good  credit 
in  the  capital,  and  in  many  otiier  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  at  tliree  and  a-half,  four,  and  four 
and  a-half  per  cent. 

Since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  wealth 
and  revenue  of  the  country  have  been  conti- 
nually advancing,  and  in  the  course  of  tlicir 
progress,  their  pace  seems  rather  to  have  been 
gradually  accelerated  than  retarded.  They 
seem  not  only  to  have  been  going  on,  but  to 
have  been  going  on  faster  and  faster.  The 
wages  of  labour  have  been  continually  increas- 
ing  during  the  same  period,  and,  in  the  great- 
er part  of  tlie  different  branches  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  the  profits  of  stock  have  been 
diminishing. 

It  generally  requires  a  greater  stock  to 
carry  on  any  sort  of  trade  in  a  great  town 
than  in  a  country  village.  Tlic  great  stocks 
employed  in  every  branch  of  trade,  and  the 
number  of  rich  competitors,  generally  i  educe 
the  rate  of  profit  in  the  former  below  what  it 
is  in  the  latter.  But  the  wages  of  labour  are 
generally  higher  in  a  great  town  than  in  a 
country  village.  In  a  thriving  town,  the  peo- 
ple who  have  great  stocks  to  employ,  frecjuent- 
ly  cannot  get  the  number  of  workmen  they 
want,  and  therefore  bid  against  one  another, 
in  order  to  get  as  many  as  they  can,  which 
raises  the  wages  of  labour,  and  lower*  the  pro- 
fits of  stock.  In  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  there  is  frecjuently*  not  stock  suffi- 
cient to  employ  all  the  people,  who  tlierefore 
bid  against  one  anotlier,  in  order  to  get  em- 
ployment, which  lowers  tlie  wages  of  labour, 
?nd  raises  the  profits  of  stock. 

In  Scotland,  tliough  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest is  the  same  as  in  England,  the  market 
rate  is  ratlier  higher.  People  of  the  best  cre- 
dit there  seldom  borrow  under  five  per  cent. 
Even  private  bankers  in  Edinburgh  give  four 
per  cent,  upon  their  promissory-notes,  of 
which  payment,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
may  1k>  demanded  at  pleasure.  Private  bank- 
ers in  London  give  no  interest  for  the  money 
which  is  deposited  with  them.  Tliere  are  few 
trades  which  cannot  be  carried  on  with  a 
.smaller  stock  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
llie  common  rate  of  profit,  therefore,  must 
be  somewhat  greater.  'Ilie  wages  of  laliour, 
it  has  already  been  oliscrved,  ore  lower  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  Tlie  countr)*,  too, 
is  not  only  much  poorer,  but  thr  sle)>«  b^ 
HJiich  it  advances  to  a  better  condition,  for  il 
is  evidently  advancing,  seem  to  be  much  slow- 
er and  more  tardy. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  in  France  lias  nol| 
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during  tbe  course  of  the  present  century,  been 
always  regulated  by  the  market  rate*.  In 
1 720,  interest  was  reduced  from  the  twentieth 
to  tlie  fiftieth  penny,  or  from  five  to  two  per 
cent.  In  1724,  it  was  raised  to  the  tliirtieth 
penny,  or  to  three  and  a  third  per  cent  In 
1725.  it  was  again  raised  to  the  twentieth 
penny,  or  to  five  percent.  In  1766,  during 
the  administration  of  Mr  Laverdy,  it  was  re- 
duced to  the  twenty-fifUi  penny,  or  to  four 
per  cent  The  Abba  Terray  raised  it  after- 
wards to  the  old  rate  of  five  per  cent.  The 
supposed  purpose  of  many  of  those  violent  re- 
ductions of  interest  was  to  prepare  the  way 
foT  reducing  that  of  the  public  debts ;  a  pur- 
pose which  has  sometimes  been  executed. 
Prance  is,  perhaps,  in  the  present  times,  not 
%o  rich  a  country  as  England  ;  and  though 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  has  in  France  fre- 
quently been  lower  than  in  England,  the 
market  rate  has  generally  been  higher;  for 
there,  as  in  other  countries,  they  have  several 
very  safe  and  easy  methods  of  evading  the  law. 
The  profits  of  trade,  I  have  been  assured  by 
Uritisli  merchants  who  had  traded  in  Itotli 
countries,  are  higher  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  upon  this  account, 
that  many  British  subjects  chuse  rather  to  em- 
ploy their  capitals  in  a  country  where  trade  is 
in  disgrace,  than  in  one  where  it  is  highly  re- 
spected.  The  wages  of  labour  are  lower  in 
France  than  in  England.  When  you  go  from 
Scotland  to  England,  the  difference  which  you 
may  remark  between  the  dress  and  counte- 
nance of  the  common  people  in  the  one  coun- 
try and  in  the  other,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
diflTerencc  in  their  condition.  The  contrast 
is  still  greater  when  you  return  from  France. 
France,  though  no  doubt  a  richer  country 
than  Scotland,  seems  not  to  be  going  forward 
so  fast.  It  is  a  common  and  even  a  popular 
opinion  in  the  country,  that  it  is  going  back- 
wards ;  an  opinion  which  I  apprehend,  is  ill- 
founded,  even  with  regard  to  France,  but 
which  nobody  can  possibly  entertain  with  re- 
gard to  Scotland,  who  sees  the  country  now, 
and  who  saw  it  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

The  province  of  Holland,  on  the  other 
nand,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  terri- 
tory and  the  number  of  its  people,  is  a  richer 
country  than  England.  The  government  there 
borrow  at  two  per  cent,  and  private  people  of 
good  credit  at  tliree.  The  wages  of  labour 
■ire  said  to  be  higher  in  Holland  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Dutch,  it  is  well  known,  trade 
upon  lower  profits  than  any  people  in  £u- 
ropu  Tlie  trade  of  Holland,  it  has  been  pro- 
tended by  some  people,  is  decaying,  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  true  tliat  some  particular 
branches  of  it  are  so;  but  these  symptoms 
seem  to  indicate  sufliciently  that  there  is  no 
general  decay.    When  profit  diminishes,  mer- 


«  See  Deniwn,  Article  Taux  dc«  Interests,  torn.  iU, 


chants  are  very  apt  to  complain  that  trade  dm 
cays,  though  the  diminution  of  profit  is  tht 
natural  effect  of  its  prosperity,  or  of  a  greater 
stock  being  employed  in  it  than  before.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war,  the  Dutch  gained  tlie  whole 
carrying  trade  of  France,  of  which  they  still 
retain  a  very  large  share.  The  great  proper- 
ty which  they  possess  both  in  French  and 
English  funds,  about  forty  millions,  it  is  said 
in  the  latter  (in  which,  I  suspect,  however^ 
there  is  a  considerable  exaggeration),  tbe  great 
sums  which  they  lend  to  private  people,  in 
countries  where  the  rate  of  interest  is  higher 
than  in  their  own,  are  circumstances  which  no 
doubt  demonstrate  the  redundancy  of  their 
stock,  or  that  it  has  increased  beyond  what 
they  can  employ  with  tolerable  profit  in  the 
proper  business  of  their  own  country ;  but 
they  do  not  demonstrate  that  that  business  has 
decreased.  As  the  capital  of  a  private  man, 
though  acquired  by  a  particular  trade,  may 
increase  beyond  what  he  can  employ  in  it,  and 
yet  that  trade  continue  to  increase  too,  so  may 
likewise  the  capital  of  a  great  nation. 

In  our  North  American  and  W^est  Indian 
colonies,  not  only  the  wages  of  labour,  but  the 
interest  of  money,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
fits of  stock,  are  higher  than  in  England.  In 
the  different  colonies,  both  the  legal  and  the 
market  rate  of  interest  run  from  six  to  eight 
per  cent.  High  wages  of  labour  and  high 
profits  of  stock,  however,  are  things,  perhaps, 
which  scarce  ever  go  together,  except  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  new  colonies.  A 
new  colony  must  always,  for  some  time,  be 
more  understocked  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  its  territory,  and  more  underpeopled  in  pnv 
portion  to  the  extent  of  its  stock,  than  tbe 
greater  part  of  other  countries.  They  liave  more 
land  than  they  have  stock  to  cultivate.  What 
they  have,  therefore,  is  applied  to  the  cultiva- 
tion only  of  what  is  most  fertile  and  loost  fii- 
vourablv  situated,  the  land  near  the  sea-shore, 
and  along  the  banks  of  navigable  riTert. 
Such  land,  too,  is  frequently  purchased  at  a 
price  below  tlie  value  even  of  its  natural  pro- 
duce. Stock  employed  in  the  purchase  and 
improvement  of  such  lands,  must  yield  a  Tery 
large  profit,  and,  consequently,  aiSTord  to  pay 
a  very  large  interest.  Its  rapid  accumulation 
in  so  profitable  an  employment  enables  the 
planter  to  increase  the  number  of  his  hands 
faster  than  he  can  find  them  in  a  new  settle- 
ment. Those  whom  he  can  find,  therefore, 
are  very  liberally  rewarded.  As  the  colony 
increases,  the  profits  of  stock  gradually  dimi- 
nish. When  the  most  fertile  and  best  situa. 
ted  lands  have  been  all  occupied,  less  profit 
can  be  nuule  by  the  cultivation  of  what  is  in- 
ferior both  in  soil  and  situation,  and  less  in- 
terest can  be  afforded  for  the  stock  which  is 
so  employed.  In  the  greater  part  of  our  co- 
lonies, accordingly,  both  the  legal  and  the 
market  rate  of  interest  have  been  consider- 
ably reduced  during;  the  course  of  the  present 
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centurj.  As  riches,  improvement,  and  popu- 
lation, have  increased,  interest  has  declined. 
The  wages  of  labour  do  not  sink  with  the  pro- 
Its  of  stock.  The  demand  for  labour  increases 
with  the  increase  of  stock,  whatever  be  its 
profits ;  and  after  these  are  diminished,  stock 
may  not  only  continue  to  increase,  but  to  in- 
crease much  faster  than  before.  It  is  with  in- 
dustrious nations,  who  are  advancing  in  the 
acquisition  of  riches,  as  with  industrious  indi- 
viduals. A  great  stock,  though  with  small 
profits,  generally  increases  faster  than  a  small 
stock  with  great  profits.  Monej,  says  the  pro- 
verb, makes  money.  When  you  have  got  a 
?ittle,  it  is  often  easy  to  get  more.  The  great 
difficulty  is  to  get  that  little.  The  connection 
lietween  the  increase  of  stock  and  that  of  in- 
dustry, or  of  the  demand  for  useful  labour, 
has  partly  been  explained  already,  but  will  be 
explained  more  fully  hereafter,  in  treating  of 
the  accumulation  of  stock. 

The  acquisition  of  new  territory,  or  of  new 
branches  of  trade,  may  sometimes  raise  the 
profits  of  stork,  and  with  them  the  interest  of 
money,  even  in  a  country  which  is  fast  ad- 
vancing in  the  acquisition  of  riches.  The 
stock  of  the  country,  not  being  sufficient  for 
the  whole  accession  of  business  which  such  ac- 
quisitions present  to  the  different  people  among 
whom  it  is  divided,  is  applied  to  those  parti. 
rular  branches  only  which  afford  the  greatest 
profit.  Part  of  what  had  before  been  employ- 
ed in  other  trades,  is  necessarily  withdrawn 
from  them,  and  turned  into  some  of  the  new 
and  more  profitable  ones.  In  all  those  old 
trades,  therefore,  the  competition  comes  to  be 
less  than  before.  The  market  comes  to  be 
lean  fully  supplied  with  many  different  sorts 
of  goods.  Their  price  necessarily  rises  more 
oi  less,  and  yields  a  greater  profit  to  those  who 
d^  in  them,  who  can,  therefore,  afford  to 
borrow  at  a  higher  interest.  For  some  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  not  only 
private  people  of  the  l)cst  credit,  but  some  of 
the  greatest  companies  in  London,  commonly 
borrowed  at  five  per  cent  who,  before  that, 
liad  not  been  used  to  pay  more  than  four,  and 
four  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  great  accession 
lioch  of  territory  and  trade  by  our  acquisitions 
in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  will 
sufficiently  account  for  this,  without  suppos- 
ing any  diminution  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
society.  So  great  an  accession  of  new  busi- 
nes*  to  be  carried  on  by  the  old  stock,  must 
necessarily  have  diminished  the  quantity  em- 
ployed in  a  great  number  of  particular  branch- 
ca,  in  which  the  competition  being  less,  the 
profits  roust  have  been  greater.  I  shall  here- 
after liave  occasion  to  mention  the  reasons 
vfaicb  dispose  me  to  believe  that  the  capital 
stock  of  Great  Britain  was  not  diminished, 
rreo  by  the  enormous  expense  of  the  late  war. 

T1>e  diminution  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
f,  or  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  main- 
of  industry,  bo^vever,  as  it  lowers  the 


wages  of  labour,  so  it  raises  the  profits  of 
stock,  and  consequently  tlie  interest  of  money. 
By  the  wages  of  labour  being  lowered,  Ih* 
owners  of  what  stock  remains  in  the  society 
can  bring  their  goods  at  less  expense  to  mar- 
ket than  before  ;  and  less  stock  being  employ- 
ed in  supplying  the  market  than  before,  they 
can  sell  tliem  dearer.  Their  goods  cost  them 
less,  and  they  get  more  for  them.  Their  pro* 
fits,  therefore,  being  augmented  at  both  ends, 
can  well  afford  a  large  interest.  The  grc£.t 
fortunes  so  suddenly  and  so  easily  acquired  ui 
Bengal  and  the  other  British  settlements  in 
the  East  Indies,  may  satisfy  us,  tliat  as  the 
wages  of  labour  are  very  low,  so  the  profits  of 
stock  are  very  high  in  those  ruined  countries. 
The  interest  of  money  is  proportion  ably  so. 
In  Bengal,  money  is  frequently  lent  to  the 
farmers  at  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  per  cent,  and 
the  succeeding  crop  is  mortgaged  for  the  pay- 
ment.  As  the  profits  which  can  afford  such 
an  interest  must  cat  up  almost  the  whole  rent 
of  the  landlord,  so  such  enormous  usury  must 
in  its  turn  vat  up  the  greater  part  of  those 
profits.  Before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, a  usury  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have 
been  common  in  the  provinces,  under  the  ruin- 
ous administration  of  tlieir  proconsuls.  The 
virtuous  Brutus  lent  money  in  Cyprus  at 
eight-and-forty  per  cent,  as  we  learn  from  the 
letters  of  Cicero. 

In  a  country  which  had  acquired  that  full 
complement  of  riches  which  the  nature  of  itf 
soil  and  climate,  and  its  situation  with  respect 
to  other  countries,  allowed  it  to  acquire,  which 
could,  therefore,  advance  no  further,  and 
which  was  not  going  backwards,  both  the 
wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  stock  would 
probably  be  very  low.  In  a  country  fully 
peopled  in  proportion  to  what  either  its  terri- 
tory could  maintain,  or  its  stock  employ,  the 
competition  for  employment  would  necessarily 
be  so  great  as  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labour 
to  what  was  barely  sufficient  to  keep  up  uie 
number  of  labourers,  and  the  country  being 
already  fully  peopled,  that  number  could  ne- 
ver be  augmented.  In  a  country  fully  stock- 
ed  In  proportion  to  all  the  business  it  had  to 
transact,  as  g^eat  a  quantity  of  stock  would 
be  employed  in  every  particular  branch  as  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  wo  ild  admit. 
The  competition,  therefore,  would  everywhere 
be  as  great,  and,  consequently,  the  ordinal y 
profit  as  low  as  possible. 

But,  perhaps,  no  country  has  ever  yet  ar. 

rived  at  this  degree  of  opulence.    China  seems 

to  have  been  long  stationary,   and  had,  ))rob- 

ably,  long  ago  acquired  that  full  complement 

I  of  riches  which  is  consistent  with  the  nature 

of  its  laws  and  institutions.      But  this  com- 

;  plement  may  be  much  inferior  to  what,  with 

J  other  laws  and  institutions,   the  nature  of  its 

soil,  climate,  and  situation,   might  admit  of 

A  country  which  neglects  or  despises  foreign 

commerce,   and  which  admits  the  vessels  of 
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foreign  nations  into  one  or  two  of  its  ports  on- 
ly, cannot  transact  the  same  quantity  of  busi- 
ness wiiich  it  might  do  with  different  laws 
md  institutions.  In  a  country,  too,  where, 
Jiough  the  rich,  or  the  owners  of  large  capi- 
tals, enjoy  a  good  deal  of  security,  the  poor, 
or  the  owners  of  small  capitals,  enjoy  scarce 
any,  but  are  liable,  under  the  pretence  of  jus- 
tice; to  be  pillaged  and  plundered  at  any  time 
by  the  inferior  mandarins,  the  quantity  of 
stock  enriployed  in  all  tlie  different  branches  of 
business  transacted  witiiin  it,  can  never  be 
equal  to  what  the  nature  and  extent  of  tliat 
business  might  admit.  In  every  different 
branch,  the  oppression  of  the  poor  must  esta- 
blish the  monopoly  of  tlie  rich,  who,  by  en- 
grossing the  whole  trade  to  tliemselvcs,  will 
be  able  to  make  very  large  profits.  Twelve 
per  cent,  accordingly,  is  said  to  be  tlie  com- 
mon interest  of  money  in  China,  and  the  or- 
dinary profits  of  stock  must  be  sufificient  to 
afford  this  large  interest. 

A  defect  in  the  law  may  sometimes  raise 
the  rate  of  interest  considerably  above  what 
the  condition  of  the  country,  as  to  wealth  or 
poverty,  would  require,  \Vhen  the  law  docs 
not  enforce  tlie  performance  of  contracts,  it 
puts  all  borrowers  nearly  upon  tlie  same  foot- 
ing witli  bankrupts,  or  people  of  doubtful 
credit,  in  better  regulated  countries.  Tlie  un- 
certainty of  recovering  his  money  makes  the 
lender  exact  the  same  usurious  interest  which 
is  usually  required  from  bankrupts.  Among 
the  barbarous  nations  who  overran  tlie  western 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  perfor- 
mance of  contracts  was  lefk  for  many  ages  to 
tlie  faith  of  the  contracting  parties.  Tlie 
courts  of  justice  of  their  kings  seldom  inter- 
meddled in  it.  The  high  rate  of  interest 
which  took  place  in  those  ancient  times,  may, 
perhaps,  be  partly  accounted  for  from  this 
cauFe. 

When  the  law  prohibits  interest  altogether, 
it  does  not  prevent  it.  Many  people  must 
borrow,  and  nobody  will  lend  without  such  a 
consideration  for  tlie  use  of  their  money  as  is 
suitable,  not  only  to  what  can  be  made  by  the 
use  of  it,  but  to  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
evading  the  law.  The  high  rate  of  interest 
among  all  Mahometan  nations  is  accounted  for 
by  M.  Montesquieu,  not  from  their  poverty, 
but  partly  from  this,  and  partly  from  tlie  dif- 
ficulty of  recovering  tlie  money. 

The  lowe:>t  ordinary  rate  of  profit  must  al- 
ways be  something  more  than  what  is  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  the  occasional  losses  to 
which  every  employment  of  stock  is  exposed. 
It  is  this  suqilus  only  which  is  neat  or  clear 
profit.  What  is  called  gross  profit,  compre- 
hends frequently  not  only  this  surplus,  but 
what  is  retained  for  com|>ensating  such  extra- 
ordinary losses.  The  interest  which  tlie  bor- 
rower can  aflTord  to  pay  is  in  proportion  to  the 
clear  profit  only. 

The  lowest  ordinary  rato  of  interest  must. 


in  the  same  manner,  be  something  more  thao 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  occasional  losset 
to  which  lending,  even  with  tolerable  pru- 
dence, is  exposed.  Were  it  not,  mere  cliarity 
or  friendship  could  be  the  only  motives  foi 
lending. 

In  a  country  which  bad  acquired  its  tull 
complement  of  riches,  where,  in  every  parti- 
cular branch  of  business,  there  was  tlie  great- 
est quantity  of  stock  tliat  could  be  employed 
in  it,  as  tlie  ordinary  rate  of  clear  profit  would 
be  very  small,  so  the  usual  market  rate  of  in- 
terest which  could  be  aflTordcd  out  of  it  would 
be  so  low  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
but  the  very  wealthiest  people  to  live  upo<* 
the  interest  of  their  money.  All  people  of 
small  or  middling  fortunes  would  be  obliged 
to  superintend  themselves  the  employtnent  of 
their  own  stocks.  It  would  be  necessary  that 
almost  every  man  should  be  a  man  of  businessi 
or  engage  in  some  sort  of  trade.  The  pro- 
vince of  Holland  seems  to  be  approaching 
near  to  this  state.  It  is  there  unfashionable 
not  to  be  a  man  of  business.  Necessity 
makes  it  usual  for  almost  every  man  to  be  so, 
and  custom  everywhere  regulates  fashion.  As 
it  is  ridiculous  not  to  dress,  so  is  it,  in  some 
measure,  not  to  be  employed  like  other  people. 
As  a  man  of  a  civil  profession  seems  awkward 
in  a  camp  or  a  garrison,  and  is  even  in  some 
danger  of  being  despised  there,  so  does  an 
idle  man  among  men  of  business. 

The  highest  ordinary  rate  of  profit  may  be 
such  as,  in  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of 
commodities,  eats  up  the  whole  of  what  should 
go  to  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  leaves  only 
what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  labour  of  prepar- 
ing  and  bringing  them  to  market,  according 
to  the  lowest  rate  at  which  labour  can  any- 
where be  paid,  the  bare  subsistence  of  the  la- 
bourer. The  workman  must  always  have 
been  fed  in  some  way  or  other  while  he  was 
about  the  work,  but  tlie  landlord  may  not  al- 
ways have  been  paid.  The  profits  of  the 
trade  which  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  carry  on  in  Bengal  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  very  far  from  this  rate. 

The  proportion  which  the  usual  market 
rate  of  interest  ought  to  bear  to  the  ordinary 
rate  of  clear  profit,  necessarily  varies  as  profit 
rises  or  falls.  Double  interest  is  in  Great 
Britain  reckoned  what  the  merchants  call  a 
good,  moderate,  reasonable  profit;  terms 
which,  I  apprehend,  mean  no  more  than  a 
common  and  usual  profit.  In  a  country  who  a 
the  ordinary  rate  of  clear  profit  is  eight  c« 
ten  per  cent,  it  may  be  reasonable  that  one 
half  of  it  should  go  to  interest,  wherever  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  with  borrowed  money.  The 
stock  is  at  the  risk  of  the  borrower,  who,  as  It 
were,  insures  it  to  the  lender ;  and  four  or  five 
per  cent,  may,  in  the  greater  part  of  trades, 
be  both  a  sufficient  profit  upon  the  ribk  of 
this  insurance,  and  a  sufiScient  recompence  for 
the  trouble  of  employing  the  stock.      But  th« 
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proportion  between  interest  and  clear  profit 
might  not  be  the  same  in  countries  where  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  was  either  a  good  deal 
lower,  or  a  good  deal  higher.  If  it  were  a 
good  deal  lower,  one  half  of  it,  perhaps,  could 
not  be  afforded  for  interest ;  and  more  might 
be  afforded  if  it  were  a  good  deal  higher. 

In  countries  which  are  fast  advancing  to 
riches,  the  low  rate  of  profit  may,  in  the  price 
of  many  commodities,  compensate  the  high 
wages  of  labour,  and  enable  tliosc  countries 
to  sell  as  cheap  as  their  less  thriving  neigh- 
bours, among  whom  the  wages  of  labour  may 
Ik*  lower. 

In  reality,  high  profits  tend  much  more  to 
nise  the  price  of  work  than  high  wages.  If, 
in  the  linen  manufacture,  for  example,  the 
wages  of  tlie  different  working  people,  the  flax- 
dressers,  the  spinners,  the  weavers,  &c.  should 
all  of  them  be  advanced  twopence  a-day,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  heighten  the  price  of  a 
piece  of  linen  only  by  a  number  of  twopenccs 
equal  to  the  number  of  people  that  had  been 
employed  about  it,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  days  during  which  they  had  been  so  em- 
ployed. Tbat  part  of  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity which  resolved  itself  into  the  wages, 
would,  through  all  the  different  stages  of  the 
manufacture,  rise  only  in  arithmetical  propor- 
tion to  this  rise  of  wages.      But  if  tlie  profits 
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PIX)YMENTS  OF  LABOUR  AND  STOCK. 

The  whole  of  the  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages of  the  different  employments  of  labour 
and  stock,  must,  in  tlie  same  neighbourhood, 
be  either  perfectly  equal,  or  continually  tend- 
ing to  equality.  If,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, there  was  any  employment  evidently 
eitlier  more  or  less  advantageous  than  the  rest, 
so  many  people  would  crowd  into  it  in  the  one 
case,  and  so  many  would  desert  it  in  the  other, 
that  its  advantages  would  soon  return  to  tlie 
level  of  other  employments.  Tliis,  at  least, 
would  be  the  case  in  a  society  where  things 
were  left  to  follow  ihcir  n-'tural  course,  where 
there  was  perfect  liberty,  and  where  every  man 
was  perfectly  free  both  to  choose  what  occu- 
pation he  thought  proper,  and  to  change  it  as 
often  as  he  thought  proper.  Every  man*s  in- 
terest would  prompt  him  to  seek  the  advant- 
ageous, and  to  shun  the  disadvantageous  em- 
ployment. 

Pecuniary  wages  and  profit,  mdeed,  arc 
everywhere  in  Europe  extremely  diflerent,  ac- 
coniing  to  tlie  diflerent  employments  of  labour 


of  all  the  different  employers  of  those  work-  and  stock.      But  this  diflerencc  arises,  partly 


ing  people  should  be  raised  five  per  cent,  that 
part  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  which  re- 
ftolved  itself  into  profit  would,  through  all  the 
<lificrent  stages  of  the  manufacture,  rise  in 
(geometrical  proportion  to  this  rise  of  profit. 
The  employer  of  the  flax-dressers  would,  in 
Belling  his  flax,  require  an  additional  five  per 
cent,  upon  the  wliole  value  of  the  materials 
And  wages  which  he  advanced  to  his  workmen. 
The  employer  of  the  spinners  would  require 
an  additional  five  per  cent,  both  upon  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  the  flax,  and  upon  tlie  wages 
of  the  spinners.  And  the  employer  of  the 
weavers  would  require  a  like  five  per  cent, 
both  upon  the  advanced  price  of  the  linen- 
jam,  and  upon  the  wages  of  the  weavers.  In 
raiding  the  price  of  commodities,  the  rise  of 
wageii  operates  in  the  same  manner  as  simple 
interest  does  in  the  accumulation  of  debt. 
Tbe  rise  of  profit  operates  like  compound  in- 
terest. Our  merchants  and  master  manufac- 
turers complain   much   of  the  bad  effects  of 


from  certain  circumstances  in  tlie  employ- 
ments tliemstlves,  which,  either  really,  or  at 
least  in  the  imagination  of  men,  make  up  for 
a  small  pecuniary  gain  in  some,  and  counter, 
balance  a  great  one  in  others,  and  partly  from 
the  policy  of  Europe,  which  nowhere  leaves 
things  at  perfect  liberty. 

The  particular  consideration  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  tliat  policy,  will  divide 
this  Chapter  into  two  parts. 


Part  I. — Inrqualitics  arising  from  the  naturt 
of  the  employments  themselves. 

The  five  following  are  the  pnncipal  circum- 
stances which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  make  up  for  a  small  pecuniary  gain 
in  some  employments,  and  counterbalance  a 
great  one  in  others.  First,  the  agreeableness 
or  disagreeableness  of  tlie  employments  them- 
selves ;  secondly,  the  easiness  and  cheapness, 
high  wages  in  raising  the  price,  and  thereby  or  the  difliculty  and  expense  of  learning  them; 
lessening  the  sale  of  their  goods,  both  at  home  thirdly,  the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  em- 
and  abroad.  They  say  nothing  concerning  "ployment  in  them  ;  fourthly,  the  small  or  great 
the  bad  effects  of  high  profits  ;  they  are  silent  'trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  tho>e  wl:o  ex- 
•1th  regard  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  their  ercisc  them ;  and,  fifthly,  the  probability  or 
9wn  gains;  they  complain  only  of  those  of  improbability  of  success  in  them. 
9th«r  people.    Note  12.  |      First,   the  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the 

'  ease  or  hardship,  the  cleanliness  or  dirtiness, 

the  honourableness  or  dishonourableness,   ot 

m  ■  the  employment.      Thus  in  most  places,  take 

jtlie  year  round,  a  journeyman  tailor  earns  lest 
than  a  journey  man  weaver.    His  work  is  much 
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easier.  A  journeyman  weaver  earns  less  than 
a  journeyman  smith.  His  work  is  not  always 
easier,  but  it  is  much  cleanlier.  A  journey- 
man blacksmith,  though  an  artificer,  seldom 
earns  so  much  in  twelve  hours,  as  a  collier, 
who  is  only  a  labourer,  does  in  eight.  His 
work  is  not  quite  so  dirty,  is  less  dangerous, 
and  is  carried  on  in  day-light,  and  above 
ground.  Honour  makes  a  great  part  of  the 
reward  of  all  honourable  professions.  In  point 
of  pecuniary  gain,  all  things  considered,  they 
are  generally  under-recompensed,  as  I  shall 
eudeavour  to  shew  by  and  by.  Disgrace  has 
the  contrary  effect  The  trade  of  a  butcher 
is  a  brutal  and  an  odious  business  ;  but  it  is 
in  most  places  more  profitable  than  the  great- 
er part  of  common  trades.  The  most  detest- 
able of  all  employments,  that  of  public  execu- 
tioner, is,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
work  done,  better  paid  than  any  common  trade 
whatever. 

Hunting  and  fishing,  the  most  important 
employments  of  mankind  in  the  rude  state  of 
society,  become,  in  its  advanced  state,  their 
most  agreeable  amusements,  and  they  pursue 
for  pleasure  what  they  once  followed  from  ne- 
cessity. In  the  advanced  state  of  society, 
therefore,  they  are  all  very  poor  people  who 
follow  as  a  trade,  what  other  people  pursue  as 
%  pastime.  Fishermen  have  been  so  since  the 
time  of  Theocritus*.  A  poacher  is  every- 
where a  very  poor  man  in  Great  Britain.  In 
countries  where  the  rigour  of  the  law  suffers 
no  poachers,  the  licensed  hunter  is  not  in  a 
much  belter  condition.  The  natural  taste  for 
those  employments  makes  more  people  follow 
them,  than  can  live  comfortably  by  them ;  and 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  in  proportion  to 
its  quantity,  comes  always  too  cheap  to  mar- 
ket, to  afford  any  thing  but  the  most  scanty 
subsistence  to  tlie  labourers. 

Disngreeableness  and  disgrace  affect  the 
profits  of  stock  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
wages  of  labour.  Tlie  keeper  of  an  \un  or 
tavern,  who  is  never  master  of  his  own  house, 
and  who  is  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  every 
drunkard,  exercises  neither  a  very  agreeable 
nor  a  very  creditable  business.  But  there  is 
scarce  any  common  trade  in  which  a  small 
stock  yields  so  great  a  profit 

Secondly,  the  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the 
easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and 
expense,  of  learning  the  business. 

When  any  expensive  machine  is  erected, 
the  extraordinary  work  to  be  performed  by  it 
liefore  it  is  worn  out,  it  must  be  expected,  will 
replace  the  capital  laid  out  upon  it,  with  at 
least  the  ordinary  profits.  A  man  educated 
tt  the  expense  of  much  labour  and  time  to  any 
of  those  employments  which  require  extraor- 
dinary dexterity  and  skill,  may  be  compared 
to  one  of  those  expensive  machines.  The 
work  which  he  learns  to  perform,   it  must  he 
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expected,  over  and  above  the  usual  wages  of 
common  labour,  will  replace  to  him  the  whole 
expense  of  his  education,  with  at  least  the  or- 
dinary profits  of  an  equally  valuable  capital 
It  must  do  this  too  in  a  reasonable  time,  re^ 
gard  being  had  to  the  very  uncertain  duration 
of  human  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the 
more  certain  duration  of  the  machine. 

The  difference  between  the  wages  of  skilled 
labour  and  those  of  common  labour,  is  found- 
ed upon  this  principle. 

The  policy  of  Europe  considers  the  labour 
of  all  mechanics,  artificers,  and  manufacturers, 
as  skilled  labour ;  and  that  of  all  country  la- 
bourers  as  common  labour.  It  seems  to  sup- 
pose  that  of  the  former  to  be  of  a  more  m'ce 
and  delicate  nature  tlian  that  of  the  latter.  It 
is  so  perhaps  in  some  cases ;  but  in  the  great- 
er part  it  is  quite  otherwise,  as  I  shall  endeav- 
our to  slicw  by  and  by.  The  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  Europe,  therefore,  in  order  to  qualify 
any  person  for  exercising  the  one  species  of 
labour^  impose  the  necessity  of  an  apprentice- 
ship, though  with  different  degrees  of  rigour 
in  diflTercnt  places.  They  leave  the  other  free 
and  open  to  every  body.  During  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  apprenticeship,  the  whole  labour 
of  the  apprentice  belongs  to  his  master.  Id 
the  meantime  he  must,  in  many  cases,  b« 
maintained  by  his  parents  or  relations,  and,  in 
almost  all  cases,  must  be  clothed  by  them. 
Some  money,  too,  is  commonly  given  to  ih* 
master  for  teaching  him  his  trade.  They  who 
cannot  give  money,  give  time,  or  become  bound 
for  more  than  the  usual  number  of  years ;  a 
consideration  which,  though  it  is  not  always 
advantageous  to  the  master,  on  account  of  tlit 
usual  idleness  of  apprentices,  is  always  disad- 
vantageous to  the  apprentice.  In  country  la. 
hour,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  labourer,  while  he 
is  employed  about  the  easier,  learns  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  his  business,  and  his  own  la- 
bour maintains  him  through  all  the  different 
stages  of  his  employment  It  is  reasonably 
therefore,  that  in  Europe  the  wages  of  me> 
chanics,  artificers,  and  manufacturers,  should 
be  somewhat  higher  tlian  those  of  common  1^ 
bourers.  Tliey  are  so  accordingly,  and  their 
superior  gains  make  them,  in  most  places,  be 
coiksidered  as  a  superior  rank  of  people.  This 
superiority,  however,  is  generally  very  small : 
the  daily  or  weekly  earnings  of  joumcjrmen 
in  tlie  more  common  sorts  of  manufactures, 
such  as  those  of  plain  linen  and  woollen  cloth, 
computed  at  an  average,  are,  in  most  places, 
very  little  more  than  the  day- wages  of  com- 
mon labourers.  Their  employment,  indeed^ 
is  more  steady  and  uniform,  and  the  superio- 
rity  of  tlieir  earnings,  taking  the  whole  yeaf 
together,  may  be  somewhat  greater.  It  seems 
evidently,  however,  to  be  no  greater  than  what 
is  sufificient  to  compensate  the  superior  ex- 
pense of  their  education. 

Education  in  the  ingenious  arts^  and  in  te 
1  libera]  professions,   is  still  more  tedious  «nd 
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expeiuive.  The  pecuniary  recom  pence,  tliere- 
fore,  of  punters  and  sculptors,  of  lawyers  and 
physicians,  ought  to  be  much  more  liberal ; 
and  it  is  so  accordingly. 

The  profits  of  stock  seem  to  be  very  little 
jiffccted  by  the  easiness  or  diflSculty  of  learn- 
log  the  trade  in  which  it  is  employed.  All 
the  di£rerent  ways  in  which  stock  is  common- 
ly employed  in  great  towns  seem,  in  reality, 
to  be  almost  equally  easy  and  equally  diflScuIt 
to  learn.  One  branch,  either  of  foreign  or 
domestic  trade,  cannot  well  be  a  much  more 
intricate  business  than  another. 

Thirdly,  the  wages  of  labour  in  different 
occupations  vary  with  the  constancy  or  incon- 
stancy of  employment. 

Employment  is  much  more  constant  in 
tonae  trades  than  in  others.  In  the  greater 
psrt  of  nuinufactures,  a  journeyman  may  be 
pretty  sure  of  emplojrmcnt  almost  every  day 
in  the  year  that  he  is  able  to  work.  A  mason 
or  bricklayer,  on  the  contrary,  can  work 
neither  in  hard  frost  nor  in  foul  weather,  and 
his  employment  at  all  other  times  depends  upon 
llie  occasional  calls  of  his  customers.  He  is 
liable,  in  consequence,  to  be  frequently  with- 
out any.  What  he  earns,  therefore,  while  he 
IS  employed,  must  not  only  maintain  him 
while  he  is  idle,  but  make  him  some  compen- 
sation for  those  anxious  and  desponding  mo- 
ments which  the  thought  of  so  precarious  a 
situation  must  sometimes  occasion.  W^here 
the  computed  earnings  of  the  greater  part  of 
manufacturers,  accordingly,  are  nearly  upon  a 
level  with  the  day-wages  of  common  labour- 
en,  those  of  masons  and  bricklayers  arc  gener- 
ally from  one-half  more  to  double  those 
wages.  Where  common  labourers  earn  four 
or  five  shillings  a-week,  masons  and  bricklay- 
ers frequently  earn  seven  and  eight;  where 
the  former  earn  six,  the  latter  often  earn  nine 
and  ten ;  and  where  the  former  earn  nine  and 
ten,  as  in  London,  the  latter  commonly  earn 
fifteen  and  eighteen.  No  species  of  skilled 
labour,  however,  seems  more  easy  to  learn 
ibui  that  of  masons  and  bricklayers.  Chair- 
men in  London,  during  the  summer  sea<4on, 
are  said  sometimes  to  be  employed  as  brick- 
layers. The  high  wages  of  those  workmen, 
tbieTeforp,  are  not  so  much  the  recompence  of 
tbeir  skill,  as  the  compensation  for  the  incon- 
stancy of  their  emplo3rment 

A  house-carpenter  seems  to  exercise  rather 
a  nicer  and  a  more  ingenious  trade  than  a 
masotu  In  most  places,  however,  for  it  is  not 
universally  so,  his  day-wages  are  somewhat 
knrer.  His  employment,  though  it  depends 
much,  does  not  depend  so  entirely  upon  the 
occasional  calls  of  liis  customers ;  and  it  is 
not  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  weather. 

When  the  trades  which  generally  afford 
constant  empIo3rment,  happen  in  a  particular 
place  not  to  do  so,  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
always  riae  a  good  deal  above  their  ordinary 
p^^oportion  to  those  of  common  lalx)ur.     In 


I  London,  almost  all  journeymen  artificers  are 
liable  to  be  called  upon  and  dismissed  by  their 
masters  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to 
week,  in  the  same  manner  as  day-labourers  in 
other  places.  The  lowest  order  of  artificers, 
journeymen  tailors,  accordingly,  earn  their 
half-a-crown  a-day,  though  eighteen  pence 
may  be  reckoned  the  wages  of  common  la- 
bour. In  small  towns  and  country  villages, 
the  wages  of  journeymen  tailors  frequently 
scarce  equal  those  of  common  labour ;  but  in 
London  they  are  often  many  weeks  without 
emplojTnenl,  particularly  during  the  summer. 

When  the  inconstancy  of  employment  is 
combined  with  tlie  hardship,  disagreeablcness, 
and  dirtiness  of  the  work,  it  sometimes  raises 
the  wages  of  the  mo5t  common  labour  above 
those  of  the  most  skilful  artificers.  A  collier 
working  by  the  piece  is  supposed,  at  New- 
castle, to  earn  commonly  about  double,  and, 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  about  tliree  times, 
the  wages  of  common  labour.  His  high  wages 
arise  altogether  from  the  hardship,  disagree- 
ablcness, and  dirtiness  of  his  work.  His  em- 
ployment may,  upon  most  occasions,  be  as 
constant  as  he  pleases.  The  coal-heavers  in 
London  exercise  a  trade  which,  in  hardship, 
dirtiness,  and  disagreeablcness,  almost  equals 
that  of  colliers  ;  and,  from  the  unavoidable  ir- 
regularity in  the  arrivals  of  coal-ships,  the 
employment  of  the  greater  part  of  them  is  ne- 
cessarily very  inconstant  If  colliers,  there- 
fore, commonly  earn  double  and  triple  the 
wages  of  common  labour,  it  ought  not  to  seem 
unreasonable  that  coal-heavers  should  somc^ 
times  earn  four  and  five  times  those  wages. 
In  the  inquiry  made  into  their  condition  a  few 
years  ago,  !t  was  found  that,  at  the  raio  at 
which  they  were  then  paid,  they  could  earn 
from  six  to  ten  shillings  a-day.  Six  shillings 
are  about  four  times  the  wages  of  common  la- 
hour  in  London  ;  and,  in  every  particular 
trade,  the  lowest  common  earnings  may  al- 
ways be  considered  as  those  of  tlie  far  greater 
number.  How  extravagant  soever  tliosc  earn- 
ings may  appear,  if  they  were  more  tlian  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  all  the  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstances of  the  business,  there  would  soon 
be  so  great  a  number  of  competitors,  as,  in  a 
trade  which  has  no  exclusive  privilege,  would 
quickly  reduce  them  to  a  lower  rate. 

The  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  employ- 
ment cannot  affect  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock  in  any  particular  trade.  Whether  the 
stock  is  or  is  not  constantly  employed,  de- 
pends, not  upon  the  trade,  but  the  trader. 

Fourthly,  the  wages  of  labour  vary  accord, 
ing  to  the  small  or  great  trust  mhich  must  be 
reposed  in  the  workmen. 

The  wages  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  are 
everywhere  superior  to  those  of  many  other 
workmen,  not  only  of  equal,  but  of  much  su- 
perior ingenuity,  on  account  of  tiie  precious 
materials  with  which  they  are  entrusted. 

We  trust  our  health  to  the  physician,  our 
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fortune,  and  sometimes  our  life  and  reputa- 
tion,  to  the  lawyer  and  attorney.  Such  confi- 
dence could  not  safely  be  reposed  in  people  of 
a  very  mean  or  low  condition.  Their  reward 
must  be  such,  tlierefore,  as  may  give  them 
that  rank  in  the  society  which  so  important  a 
trust  requires.  The  long  time  and  the  great 
expense  which  must  be  laid  out  in  their  edu- 
cation, when  combined  with  this  circumstance, 
necessarily  enhance  still  furtlier  the  price  of 
their  labour. 

When  a  person  employs  only  his  own  stock 
in  trade,  there  is  no  trust ;  and  tlie  credit 
which  he  may  get  from  otlier  people,  depends, 
not  upon  the  nature  of  the  trade,  but  upon 
their  opinion  of  his  fortune,  probity  and  pru- 
dence. Tlie  different  rates  of  profit,  therefore, 
in  the  different  branches  of  trade,  cannot  arise 
f  om  the  different  degrees  of  trust  reposed  in 
the  traders. 

Fifthly,  tlie  wages  of  labour  in  different 
employments  vary  according  to  the  probability 
or  improbability  of  success  in  them. 

The  probability  that  any  particular  person 
shall  ever  be  qualified  for  the  employments 
to   which  he  is  educated,  is  xery  different  in 
different  occupations.      In  the  greatest  part  of 
mechanic   trades,   success   is  almost  certain ; 
but  very  uncertain  in  tlie  liberal  professions. 
Put  your  son  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  there 
is  little  doubt  of  his  learning  to  make  a  pair  of 
shoes ;  but  send   him  to  study  tlie  law,  it  as 
at  least  twenty  to  one  if  he  ever  makes  such 
proficiency  as  will  enable  him  to  live  by  the 
business.      In   a  perfectly  fair  lottery,   those 
who  draw  tlie  prizes  ought  to  gain  all  tliat  is 
lost  by  tliose  who  draw  the  blanks.    In  a  pro- 
fession,  where   twenty  fail    for  one  tliat  suc- 
ceeds, tliat  one  ought  to  gain  all  that  should 
have  been  gained  by  the  unsuccessful  twenty. 
The  counsellor  at  law,  who,  perhaps,  at  near 
forty  years  of  age,  begins  to  make  something 
by  his  profession,  ought  to  receive  the  retri- 
bution, not  only  of  his  own  so  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive education,  but  of  that  of  more  tlian 
twenty  others,  who  are  never  likely  to  make 
any  thing  by  it.    How  extravagant  soever  the 
fees  of  counsellors  at  law  may  sometimes  ap- 
pear,  their  real  retribution  is  never  equal  «x> 
this.      Compute,  in  any  particular  place,  *yhat 
is  likely  to  be  annually  gained,  and  r.hat  is 
likely  to  be  annually  spent,  by  all  the  differ- 
ent workmen  in  any  common  trade,  such  as 
that  of  slioemakers  or  weavers^  and  you  will 
rind  iha'.  tiie  fonner  sum  will  generally  exceed 
the  latter.      But  make  the  same  computation 
with    regard    to  all  the  counsellors  and  stu- 
dents of  law,  in  all  the  different  Inns  of  court, 
and  you  will  find  that  their  annual  gains  bear 
but  a  very  small  proportion  to  their  annual 
expense,  <!ven  tliough  you  rate  tlie  former  as 
high,   and   tlie  latter  as  low,   as  can  well  be 
done.      I'he   lottery  of  the  law,    therefore,  is 
very  far  from  being  a  perfectly  fair  lottery  ; 
and   tliat.   as  well  an  many  otlier  liberal  and 


honourable  professions,  is,  in  point  of  pecuui* 
ary  gain,  evidently  under-recompensed. 

Those  professions  keep  their  level,  however^ 
with  other  occupations ;  and,  notwithstanding 
these  discouragements,  all  the  most  generous 
and  liberal  spirits  are  eager  to  crowd  into 
them.  Two  different  causes  contribute  to  re- 
commend tliem.  First,  tlie  desire  of  the  re- 
putation which  attends  upon  superior  excel. 
Wnce  in  any  of  them  ;  and,  secondly,  tlic  na- 
tural confidence  which  every  man  has,  more 
or  less,  not  only  in  his  own  abilities,  but  in 
his  own  good  fortune. 

To  excel  in  any  profession,  in  wliich  but 
few  arrive  at  mediocrity,  it  is  the  most  de- 
cisive  mark  of  what  is  called  genius,  or  supe- 
rior  talents.  The  public  admiration  which  at- 
tends upon  such  distinguished  abilities  make* 
always  a  part  of  their  reward;  a  greater  or 
smaller,  in  proportion  as  it  is  higher  or  lower 
in  degree.  It  makes  a  considerable  part  of 
that  reward  in  the  profession  of  physic ;  a  still 
greater,  perhaps,  in  that  of  law ;  in  poetry 
and  philosophy  it  makes  almost  the  whole. 

Tliere  are  some  very  agreeable  and  beauti« 
ful  talents,  of  which  the  possession  commands 
a  certain  sort  of  admiration,  but  of  which  the 
exercise,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  is  considered, 
whether  from  reason  or  prejudice,  as  a  sort  of 
public  prostitution.     Tlie    pecuniary  recom* 
pence,  tlierefore,  of  those  who  exercise  them 
in  this  manner,  must  be  sufficient,  not  only  to 
pay  for  tlie  time,  labour,  and  expense  of  ac- 
quiring the  talents,  but  for  the  discredit  which 
attends  the  employment  of  them  as  the  means 
of  subsistence.     The   exorbitant  rewards  of 
players,  opera-singers,  opera-danceni,  &c.  are 
founded  ujwn  those  two  principles ;  the  rarity 
and  beauty  of  tlie  t&lcnts,  and  tlie  discredit  of 
employing  them  in  tliis  manner.      It  seems 
absurd  at  first  sight,  that  we  should  despise 
their  persons,  and  yet  reward  their  talents  with 
tlie  most  prjfuse  liberality.     W"hile  we  do  th« 
one,  hovi^vcTj   we  must  of  necessity  do  the 
other.     Should  the  public  opinion  or  preju- 
dice ever  alter  witli  regard  to  such  occupa- 
tiuns,    tlieir    pecuniary    recompence    would 
quickly  diminisli.     More  people  would  apply 
to  them,  and  tlie  competition  would  quickly 
reduce  tlie  price  of  their  labour.    Such  talents, 
though   far  from  being  common,  are  by  no 
means  so  rare  as  imagined.     Many   people 
possess  them  in  great  perfection,  who  disdain 
to  make  this  use  of  tliem  ;  and  many  more 
are  capable  of  acquiring  them,  if  any  thing 
could  be  made  honourably  by  them. 

The  over- weening  conceit  which  tlie  greatei 
part  of  men  have  of  tlieir  own  abilities,  is  an 
ancient  evil  remarked  by  the  philosophers  and 
moralists  of  all  ages.  Their  absurd  presump. 
tion  in  tlieir  own  good  fortime  has  been  less 
taken  notice  of.  It  is,  however,  if  possible. 
still  more  universal.  There  is  no  man  living, 
who,  when  in  tolerable  health  and  spirits,  has 
not  some  share  of  it     The  chance  of  gain  is 
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by  erery  man  more  or  less  over-valued,  and 
the  diance  of  loss  is  by  most  men  under-valu- 
ed, and  by  scarce  any  man,  who  is  in  tolerable 
health  and  spirits,  valued  more  than  it  is 
worth. 

That  the  chance  of  gain  is  naturally  over- 
valued,  we  may  learn  from  the  universal  suc- 
cess of  lotteries.     The  w^orld  neither  ever  saw, 
nor  ever  will  sec,  a  perfectly  fair  lottery,  or 
one  in  which  tne  whole  gain  compensated  the 
whole   loss ;    because    the    undertaker   could 
make  nothing  by  it.     In  the  state  lotteries,  the 
tickets  are  really  not  worth  the  price  which  is 
paid  by  the  original  subscribers,  and  yet  com- 
monly sell  in  the  market  for  twenty,  thirty, 
and  sometimes  forty  per  cent,  advance.      The 
vain  hopes  of  gaining  some  of  the  great  prizes 
b  the  sole  cause  of  this  demand.     The  sober- 
est people  scarce  look  upon  it  as  a  folly  to  pay 
a  small  sum  for  the  chance  of  gaining  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  pq^nds,   though  they  know 
that  even  that  small  sum  is  perhaps  twenty  or 
tliirty  per  cent,  more  than  the  chance  is  worth. 
In  a  lottery  in  which  no  pri7e  exceeded  twenty 
pounds,  though  in  other  respects  it  approach- 
sd  much  nearer  to  a  perfectly  fair  one  than 
the  common  state  lotteries,   there  would  not 
be  the  same  demand  for  tickets.      In  order  to 
Dave  a  better  chance   for  some  of  the  great 
prizes,  some  people  purchase  several  tickets ; 
and  others,  small  shares  in  a  still  greater  num- 
6er.     There  is  not,  however,  a  more  certain 
proposition  in  mathematics,  than  that  the  more 
tickets  you  adventure  upon,  the  more  likely 
you  are  to  be  a  loser.      Adventure  upon  all 
the  tickets  in  the  lottery,  and  you  lose  for  cer- 
tain ;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  your  tick- 
ets, the  nearer  you  approach  to  this  certainty. 
That  tlie  chance  of  loss  is  frequently  under- 
valued, and  scarce  ever  valued  more  than  it  is 
worth,  we  may  learn  from  the  very  moderate 
profit  of  insurers.      In  order  to  make  insur. 
ance,  either  from  fire  or  sea-risk,  a  trade  at  all, 
tlie  common  premium  must  be  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  common  losses,  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  management,   and  to  afford  such  a 
profit  as  might  have  been  drawn  fiom  an  equal 
capital  employed  in  any  common  trade.     The 
penon  who  pays  no  more  than  this,  evidently 
pays  no  more  than  the  real  value  of  the  risk, 
or  the  lowest  price  at  which  he  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  insure  it.      But  though  many 
people  have  made  a  little  money  by  insurance, 
▼csy  few  have  made  a  great  fortune ;  and, 
from  this  consideration  alone,  it  seems  evident 
enough  that  the  ordinary  balance  of  profit  and 
loM  is  not  more  advantageous  in  this  than  in 
other  common  trades,  by  which  so  many  peo- 
ple make  fortunes.     Moderate,  however,   as 
the  |Mremium  of  insurance  commonly  is,  many 
people  despise  the  risk  too  mudi  to  care  to 
pay  it.     Taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an  a- 
fcn^e,  nineteen  houses  in  twenty,  or  rather, 
pcriiapt,  ninety 'nine  in  a  hundred,  are  not 
■Murcd  from  fire.     Sea-risk  is  more  alarming 


to  the  greater  part  of  people  ^  and  the  propor- 
tion of  ships  insured  to  those  dot  Insured  is 
much  greater.  Many  sail,  however,  at  all 
seasons,  and  even  in  time  of  war,  without  any 
insurance.  This  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  be 
done  without  any  imprudence.  When  a  great 
company,  or  even  a  great  merchant,  has  twen- 
ty or  tliirty  ships  at  sea,  they  may,  as  it  were, 
insure  one  another.  The  premium  saved  up. 
on  tlicm  all  may  more  tlian  compensate  such 
losses  as  tliey  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  the 
common  course  of  chances.  The  neglect  of 
insurance  upon  shipping,  however,  in  the  same 
manner  as  upon  houses,  is,  in  most  cases,  the 
eflect  of  no  such  nice  calculation,  but  of  mere 
thoughtless  rashness,  and  presumptuous  con- 
tempt of  the  risk. 

The  contempt  of  risk,  and  tbc  presumptu- 
ous hope  of  success,  are  in  no  period  of  life 
more  active  than  at  the  age  at  which  young 
people  choose  their  professions.  IJow  little 
the  fear  of  misfortune  is  then  capable  of  ba- 
lancing the  hope  of  good  luck,  appears  still 
more  evidently  in  the  readiness  of  tin?  common 
people  to  enlist  as  soldiers,  or  to  go  to  sea, 
than  in  the  eagerness  of  those  of  better  fashion 
to  enter  into  what  are  called  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions. 

What  a  common  soldier  may  lose  is  obvi- 
ous enough.  Without  regarding  tlic  danger, 
however,  young  volunteers  never  enlist  so 
readily  as  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  war;  and 
though  they  have  scarce  any  chance  of  prefer, 
ment,  tliey  figure  to  themselves,  in  their  youth- 
ful fancies,  a  thousand  occasions  of  acquiring 
honour  and  distinction  which  never  occur. 
These  romantic  hopes  make  tlie  whole  price 
of  their  blood.  Their  pay  is  less  than  tliat  of 
common  labourers,  and,  in  actual  scr\ice,  their 
fatigues  are  much  greater. 

The  lottery  of  the  sea  is  not  altogether  so 
disadvantageous  as  that  of  tlie  army.     The 
son  of  a  creditable  labourer  or  artificer  may 
frequently  go  to  sea  with  his  father's  consent ; 
but  if  he  enlists  as  a  soldier,  it  is  always  with- 
out  it      Other  people  see  some  chance  of  his 
making  something  by  the  one  trade;  nobody 
but  himself  sees  any  of  his  making  any  thing 
by  the  other,      llie  great  admiral  is  less  the 
object  of  public  admiration  tlian  the  great  ge- 
neral ;  and  the  highest  success  in  the  sea  ser- 
vice jiromises  a  less  brilliant  fortune  and  re- 
putation than  equal  success  in  the  land.     The 
same  difference  runs  through  all  the  inferior 
degrees  of  preferment  in  both.      By  tlie  rules 
of  precedency,  a  captain  in  the    navy   ranks 
with  a  colonel  in  the  army  ;  but  he  does  not 
rank  with  him  in  the  common  estimation.    Ai 
the  great  prizes  in  the  lottery  are  less,  the 
'  smaller  ones  must  be  more  numerous.    Com- 
'  mon  sailors,   therefore,  more  frer{uently  gel 
I  some  fortune  and  preferment  than   common 
I  soldiers  ;  and  the  hope  of  those  prizes  is  what 
principally  recommends  the  trade.      Though 
[  their  skill  and  dexterity  are  much  superior  ta 
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that  of  almost  any  artificers ;  and  though  tlieir 
whole  life  is  one  continual  scene  of  hardship 
and  danger ;  yet  for  all  this  dexterity  and  skill, 
for  all  tliose  hardships  and  dangers,  while  tliey 
remain  in  the  condition  of  common  sailors, 
tliey  receive  scarce  any  other  recompence  but 
tlie  pleasure  of  exercising  the  one  and  of  sur- 
mounting the  other.  Their  wages  are  not 
greater  than  those  of  common  labourers  at  tlie 
port  which  regulates  the  rate  of  seamen's 
wages.  As  they  are  continually  going  from 
port  to  port,  the  monthly  pay  of  those  who 
sail  from  all  the  different  ports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  more  nearly  upon  a  level  than  that  of 
any  otlier  workmen  in  those  different  places  ; 
and  the  rate  of  the  port  to  and  from  which  the 
greatest  number  sail,  that  is,  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, regulates  that  of  all  the  rest.  At  Lon- 
don,  tlie  wages  of  the  greater  part  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  workmen  are  about  double 
those  of  the  same  classes  at  Edinburgh.  But 
tlie  sailors  who  sail  from  the  port  of  London, 
seldom  earn  above  three  or  four  shillings  a- 
montli  more  than  those  who  sail  from  tlie  port 
of  Leith,  and  the  difference  is  frequently  not 
so  great.  In  time  of  peace,  and  in  the  mer- 
chantr service,  the  London  price  is  from  a 
guinea  to  about  seven>and-twenty  shillings  the 
calendar  month.  A  common  labourer  in  Lon- 
don, at  tlie  rate  of  nine  or  ten  shillings  a- 
wcek,  may  earn  in  the  calendar  mouth  from 
forty  to  five-and-forty  shillings.  The  sailor, 
indeed,  over  and  above  his  pay,  is  supplied 
witli  provisions.  Their  value,  however,  may 
not  perhaps  always  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween his  pay  and  that  of  the  common  labour- 
er ;  and  tliough  it  sometimes  should,  the  ex- 
cess will  not  be  clear  gain  to  the  sailor,  be- 
cause he  cannot  share  it  witli  his  wife  and  fa- 
mily, whom  he  must  maintain  out  of  his  wages 
at  home. 

Tlie  dangers  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  a 
life  of  adventures,  instead  of  disheartening 
young  people,  seem  frequently  to  recommend 
a  trade  to  them.  A  tender  mother,  among  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people,  is  often  afraid  to  send 
her  son  to  school  at  a  sea-port  town,  lest  the 
sight  of  tlie  sliips,  and  the  conversation  and 
adventures  of  the  sailors,  should  entice  him  to 
go  to  sea.  The  distant  prospect  of  hazards, 
from  which  we  can  hope  to  extricate  ourselves 
by  courage  and  address,  is  not  disagreeable  to 
us,  and  does  not  raise  the  wages  of  labour  in 
any  employment.  It  is  otherwise  with  those 
in  whicli  courage  and  address  can  be  of  no 
avail.  In  trades  which  are  known  to  be  very 
unwholesome,  the  wages  of  labour  are  always 
remarkably  high.  Unwholesomeness  is  a  spe- 
cies of  disagreeableness,  and  its  effects  upon 
the  wages  of  labour  are  to  be  ranked  under 
that  general  head. 

In  all  tlie  different  employments  of  stock, 
the  ordinafy  rate  of  profit  varies  more  or  leu 
with  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the  re- 
turn*.    These  are,  in  i^eneral,  leas  uncertain 


in  the  inland  than  in  the  fordgt  tiade,  and  ir« 
some  branches  of  foreign  trade  than  in  others ; 
in  the  trade  to  North  America,  for  example^ 
than  in  that  to  Jamaica.  The  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  always  rises  more  or  less  with  the 
risk.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  rise  in 
proportion  to  it,  or  so  as  to  compensate  it 
completely.  Bankruptcies  are  most  frequent 
in  (be  most  hazardous  trades.  The  roost  has- 
ardous  of  all  trades,  that  of  a  smuggler,  though, 
when  the  adventure  succeeds,  it  is  likewise  the 
most  profitable,  is  the  infallible  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy. Tlie  presumptuous  hope  of  success 
seems  to  act  here  as  upon  all  other  occasions, 
and  to  entice  so  many  adventurers  into  those 
hazardous  trades,  that  their  competition  r» 
duces  the  profit  below  what  is  suflScicnt  to 
compensate  the  risk.  To  compensate  it  coos- 
pletely,  the  common  returns  ought,  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  not  only 
to  make  up  for  all  occasional  losses,  but  to 
afford  a  surplus  profit  to  the  adventurers^  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  profit  of  insurers. 
But  if  the  common  returns  were  sufficieni  far 
all  this,  bankruptcies  would  not  be  more  fre- 
quent in  these  than  in  other  trades. 

Of  the  five  circumstances,  therefore,  whid* 
vary  the  wages  of  labour,  two  only  affect  tha 
profits  of  stock ;  the  agreeableness  or  disagree* 
ableness  of  the  business,  and  the  risk  or  seco- 
rity  with  which  it  is  attended.  In  point  otf 
agreeableness  or  disagreeableness,  there  is  littfe 
or  no  diff*erence  in  the  far  greatei  part  of  the 
different  employments  of  stock,  but  a  groas 
deal  in  those  of  labour ;  and  the  ordinary  pro- 
fit of  stock,  though  it  rises  with  the  risk,  docs 
not  always  seem  to  rise  in  proportion  to  k. 
It  should  follow  from  all  this,  that,  in  tktt 
same  society  or  neighboux^ood,  the  aveniga 
and  ordinary  rates  of  profit  in  the  differed 
employments  of  stock  should  be  more  neariy 
upon  a  level  than  the  pecuniary  wages  of  tlit 
different  sorts  of  labour. 

They  are  so  accordingly.  The  differenrs 
between  the  earnings  of  a  common  labourer 
and  those  of  a  well  employed  lawyer  or  phjF- 
sician,  is  evidently  much  greater  than  that  be- 
tween the  ordinary  profits  in  any  two  different 
branches  of  trade.  The  apparent  differenoi^ 
besides,  in  the  profits  of  d^erent  trades,  is 
generally  a  deception  arising  from  our  noi 
always  distinguisliing  what  ou  >ht  to  be 
sidered  as  wages,  from  what  oug^t  to  be 
sidered  as  profit. 

Apothecaries*  profit  is  become  a  bye-wovd, 
denoting  something  uncommonly  extrmTa§BHL 
This  great  apparent  profit,  however,  is  fre- 
quently no  more  than  the  reasonable  wages  <if 
labour.  The  skill  of  an  apothecary  «b  a  mydi 
nicer  and  more  delicate  matter  than  that  ol 
any  artificer  whatever ;  and  the  trust  which  ■ 
reposed  in  him  is  of  much  greater  importanewb 
He  is  the  physician  of  the  poor  in  all  csses> 
and  of  the  rich  when  the  distress  or  danger  « 
not  very  great.    His  reward,  therefore^  OMfHM 
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to  be  suitable  to  liist  i&kill  and  his  trust ;  and  it 
aiises  generally  from  the  price  at  which  he 
sells  his  drugs.  But  tlie  whole  drugs  which 
the  best  employed  apothecary  in  a  large  mar- 
liei-town,  will  sell  in  a  year,  may  not  perhaps 
coat  him  above  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  Thongh 
be  should  sell  them,  therefore,  for  three  or 
four  hundred,  or  at  a  thousand  per  cent,  pro- 
6t,  this  may  frequently  be  no  more  tlian  the 
reasonable  wages  of  bis  labour,  charged,  in 
the  only  way  in  which  he  can  charge  them, 
upon  the  price  of  his  drugs.  The  greater  part 
of  the  apparent  profit  is  real  wages  disguised 
in  the  giurb  of  profit. 

In  a  small  sea-port  town,  a  little  grocer  will 
make  forty  or  fifty  per  cent  upon  a  stock  of 
A  single  hundred  pounds,  while  a  considerable 
wholesale  merchant  in  the  same  place  will 
scarce  make  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  upon  a 
Utock  of  ten  thousand,  liie  trade  of  the 
grocer  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenicncy 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  narrowness  of  tlie 
market  may  not  admit  the  employment  of  a 
larger  capital  in  the  business.  The  man, 
bowerer,  must  not  only  live  by  his  trade,  but 
tiTe  by  it  suitably  to  the  qualifications  wh  ch 
it  requires.  Besides  possessing  a  little  capi- 
tal,  he  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  ac- 
count, and  must  be  a  tolerable  judge,  too,  of 
perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  different  sorts  of  goods, 
their  prices,  qualities,  and  the  markets  where 
Cbey  are  to  be  had  cheapest.  He  must 
b«ve  all  the  knoH  ledge,  in  short,  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  a  great  merchant,  which  nothing 
flinders  him  from  becoming  but  the  want  of  a 
•uffident  capital.  Tliirty  or  forty  pounds  a- 
year  cannot  be  considered  as  too  great  a  re- 
compence  for  the  labour  of  a  person  so  ac- 
complished. Deduct  this  from  the  seemingly 
great  profits  of  his  capital,  and  little  more  will 
remain,  perliaps,  than  the  ordinary  profits  of 
slock.  The  greater  part  of  the  apparent  pro- 
fit is,  in  this  case  too,  real  wages. 

The  diflTerence  between  the  apparent  profit 
of  the  retail  and  that  of  the  wholesale  trade, 
is  much  less  in  the  capital  than  in  snuiU  towns 
and  country  villages.  Where  ten  thousand 
pounds  can  be  employed  in  the  grocery  trade, 
the  wages  of  the  grocer's  labour  must  be  a 
very  trifling  addition  to  the  real  profits  of  so 
great  a  stock.  Tlie  apparent  profits  of  the 
wealthy  retailer,  therefore,  are  there  more 
nearly  upon  a  level  with  those  of  the  whole- 
sale merchant.  It  is  upon  this  account  that 
goods  sold  by  retail  are  generally  as  cheap, 
•nd  frequently  much  cheaper,  in  the  capital 
than  in  small  towns  and  country  villages. 
Grocery  goods,  for  example,  are  generally 
much  dieaper ;  bread  and  butchers'  meat  fre- 
quently as  cheep.  It  costs  no  more  to  bring 
gioiiefy  goods  to  the  great  town  than  to  the 
country  village  ;  but  it  costs  a  great  deal  more 
lo  bring  com  and  cattle,  as  the  greater  part  of 
cbem  must  be  brought  from  a  much  greater 
distance.     The  prime  cost  of  grocery  goods. 


therefore,  being  the  same  In  both  places,  they 
are  cheapest  where  the  least  profit  is  cnarged 
upon  them.  The  prime  cost  of  bread  and 
butchers'  meat  is  greater  in  the  great  town 
than  in  the  country  village ;  and  though  th« 
profit  is  less,  therefore  they  are  not  always 
cheaper  there,  but  often  equally  cheap.  In 
such  articles  as  bread  and  butchers'  meat,  the 
same  cause  which  diminishes  apparent  profit, 
increases  prime  cost.  The  extent  of  the  nuur- 
ket,  by  giving  employment  to  greater  stocks, 
diminishes  apparent  profit ;  but  by  requiring 
supplies  from  a  greater  distance,  it  increases 
prime  cost.  This  diminution  of  the  one  and 
increase  of  the  other,  seem,  in  most  cases, 
nearly  to  counterbalance  one  another  ;  which 
is  probably  the  reason  that,  though  tlie  prices 
of  corn  and  cattle  are  commonly  very  differ- 
ent in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  those  of 
bread  and  butchers'  meat  are  generally  very 
nearly  the  same  through  the  greater  part  of 
it. 

Though  the  profits  of  stock,  both  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  are  generally  less 
in  the  capital  than  in  small  towns  and  coun- 
try villages,  yet  great  fortunes  are  frequently 
acquired  from  small  beginnings  in  the  former, 
and  scarce  ever  in  the  latter.  In  small  towns 
and  country  villages,  on  account  of  the  nan 
rowness  of  the  market,  trade  cannot  alwayb 
be  extended  as  stock  extends.  In  such  places, 
therefore,  though  the  rate  of  a  particular  per- 
son's  profits  may  be  yery  high,  the  sum  or  a- 
mount  of  them  can  never  be  very  great,  nor 
consequently  that  of  his  annual  accumulation. 
In  great  towns,  on  the  contrary,  trade  can  be 
extended  as  stock  increases,  and  the  credit  of 
a  frugal  and  thriving  man  increases  much 
faster  than  his  stock.  His  trade  is  extended 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  both ;  and  the 
sum  or  amount  of  his  profits  is  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  his  trade,  and  his  annual  ac- 
cumulation in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
his  profits.  It  seldom  happens,  however,  that 
great  fortunes  are  made,  even  in  great  towns, 
by  any  one  regular,  established,  and  well- 
known  branch  of  business,  but  in  consequence 
of  a  long  life  of  industry,  frugality,  and  atten- 
tion. Sudden  fortunes,  indeed,  are  some- 
times made  in  such  places,  by  what  is  called 
the  trade  of  speculation.  Tlie  speculative 
merchant  exercises  no  one  regular,  established, 
or  well-known  branch  of  business.  He  is  a 
corn  merchant  tliis  year,  and  a  wine  merchant 
the  next,  and  a  sugar,  tobacco,  or  tea  merch. 
ant  the  year  after.  He  enters  into  every 
trade,  when  he  foresees  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
more  than  conunonly  profitable,  and  he  quits 
it  when  he  foresees  that  its  profits  are  likely 
to  return  to  the  level  of  other  trades.  Hb 
profits  and  losses,  therefore,  can  bear  no  regu* 
lar  proportion  to  those  of  any  one  established 
and  well-known  branch  of  business.  A  bold 
adventurer  may  sometimes  acquire  a  considiT- 
able  fortune  by  two  or  three  successful  specu. 
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lations,  but  is  just  as  likely  to  lose  one  by  two 
or  three  unsuccessful  ones.  Tliis  trade  can 
be  carried  on  nowhere  but  in  great  towns.  It 
is  only  in  places  of  the  most  extensive  com- 
merce and  correspondence  that  the  intelligence 
requisite  for  it  can  be  had. 

The  five  circumstances  above  mentioned, 
though  tliey  occasion  considerable  inequalities 
in  the  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of  stock, 
occasion  none  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the 
different  employments  of  either.  The  nature 
of  those  circumstances  is  such,  that  they  make 
up  for  a  small  pecuniary  gain  in  some,  and 
counterbalance  a  great  one  in  others. 

In  order,  however,  that  tliis  equality  may 
take  ))lace  in  the  whole  of  their  advantages  or 
disadvantages,  three  things  are  requisite,  even 
where  there  is  the  moht  perfect  freedom. 
First,  the  employments  must  be  well  known 
and  long  establislied  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
secondly,  they  must  be  in  their  ordinary,  or 
what  may  be  called  their  natural  state  ;  and, 
thirdly,  ihcy  must  be  the  sole  or  principal  em- 
ployments of  those  who  occupy  them. 

First,  This  equality  can  take  place  only  in 
those  employments  which  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  long  established  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Whore  all  other  circumstances  are  equal, 
wages  are  generally  higher  in  new  than  in  old 
trades.  When  a  projector  attempts  to  esta- 
blish a  new  manufacture,  he  must  at  first  en- 
tice his  workmen  from  other  employments,  by 
higher  wages  than  they  can  either  earn  in  their 
own  trades,  or  than  tlie  nature  of  his  work 
would  otherwise  require ;  and  a  considerable 
time  must  pass  away  before  he  can  venture  to 
reduce  them  to  the  common  level.  Manufac- 
tures  for  which  the  demand  arises  altogether 
from  fashion  and  fancy,  are  continually  chang- 
ing, and  seldom  last  long  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered as  old  established  manufactures.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  for  which  the  demand  arises 
chierty  from  use  or  necessity,  are  less  liable  to 
change,  and  the  same  form  or  fabric  may  con- 
tinue in  demand  for  whole  centuries  together. 
The  wages  of  labour,  therefore,  are  likely  to 
be  higher  in  manufactures  of  the  former,  than 
in  those  of  the  latter  kind.  Binningham 
de.ils  chiefly  in  manufactures  of  the  former 
kind  ;  Sheffield  in  those  of  the  latter  ;  and  the 
wages  of  labour  in  those  two  diHerent  places 
are  said  to  be  suitable  to  this  difference  in  the 
nature  of  tlieir  manufactures. 

The  establishment  of  any  new  manufacture, 
of  any  new  branch  of  commerce,  or  of  any 
new  practice  in  agriculture,  is  always  a  specu- 
lation from  which  the  projector  promises  him- 
<elf  extraordinary  profits.  These  profits  some^ 
times  are  very  great,  and  sometimes,  more 
frequently,  perhaps,  they  are  quite  olhen%'i»e ; 
but,  in  general,  they  bear  no  regular  propor- 
tion to  those  of  other  old  trades  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood.     If  the  project  succeeds,  they  are 


commonly  at  first  very  high.  When  the  trade 
or  practice  becomes  thoroughly  established 
and  well  known,  the  competition  reduces 
them  to  the  level  of  other  trades. 

Secondly,  this  equality  in  the  whole  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  diflTerent 
employments  of  labour  and  stock,  can  take 
place  only  in  the  ordinary,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  natural  state  of  those  employmenta. 

The  demand  for  almost  every  diflTerent 
species  of  labour  is  sometimes  greater,  and 
sometimes  less  than  usual.  In  the  one  case, 
tlie  advantages  of  the  employment  rise  above, 
in  the  other  they  fall  below  the  common  lereL 
The  demand  for  country  labour  is  greater  at 
hay-time  and  harvest  than  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  ;  and  wages  rise  with  the  de- 
mand. In  time  of  war,  when  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  sailors  are  forced  from  the  merchant 
service  into  that  of  the  king,  the  demand  for 
sailors  to  mercliant  sliips  necessarily  rises  with 
their  scarcity  ;  and  their  wages,  upon  such 
occasions,  commonly  rise  from  a  guinea  and 
seven-and-twenty  shillings  to  forty  shilling? 
and  three  pounds  a-month.  In  a  decaying 
manufacture,  on  tlie  contrary,  many  work- 
men, rather  than  quit  their  own  trade,  are 
contented  with  smaller  wages  than  would 
otherwise  be  suitable  to  the  nature  of  their 
employment. 

The  profits  of  stock  vary  with  the  price  ot 
the  commodities  in  which  it  is  employed.  At 
the  price  of  any  commodity  rises  above  the 
ordinary  or  average  rate,  the  profits  of  at 
least  H>me  part  of  the  stock  that  is  employed 
in  bringing  it  to  market,  rise  above  their  pro* 
per  level,  and  as  it  falls  tliey  sink  below  it. 
All  commodities  are  more  or  less  liable  to  va. 
nations  of  price,  but  some  are  much  more  so 
than  others.  In  all  commodities  which  are 
produced  by  human  industry,  tlie  quantity  of 
industry  annual'y  employed  is  necessarily  re- 
gulated by  the  annual  demand,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  average  annual  produce  may,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  be  equal  to  the  average  an- 
nual consumption.  In  some  employments,  it 
has  already  been  obser\'ed,  the  same  quantity 
of  industry  will  always  produce  the  same,  of 
very  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  commodities. 
In  tlie  linen  or  woollen  manufactures,  for  ex* 
ample,  the  same  number  of  hands  will  annu- 
ally work  up  very  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  linen  and  woollen  cloth.  The  yariationa 
in  the  market  price  of  such  commodities, 
therefore,  can  arise  only  from  some  accidental 
variation  in  the  demand.  A  public  mourning 
raises  the  price  of  black  clotli.  But  u  the 
demand  for  most  sorts  of  plain  linen  and 
woollen  cloth  is  pretty  uniform,  so  is  likewise 
the  price.  But  there  are  other  employments 
in  which  the  same  quantity  of  industry  will 
not  always  produce  the  same  quantity  of  com- 
modities. The  same  quantity  of  industry,  fo? 
example,  will,  in  diflcrent  years,  produce  Tery 
different  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  hops,  fugci; 
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ttAMCco,  &C.  Tile  prfce  of  such  commodit>es, 
therefore,  varies  not  only  with  the  variations 
of  demand,  but  with  the  much  greater  and 
nsore  frequent  variations  of  quantity,  and  is 
consequently  extremely  fluctuating;  but  the 
profit  of  some  of  the  dealers  must  necessarily 
fluctuate  with  the  price  of  the  commodities. 
The  operations  of  the  speculative  merchant 
are  principally  employed  about  such  commo- 
dities. He  endeavours  to  buy  tliem  up  when 
be  foresees  that  their  price  is  likely  to  rise, 
and  to  sell  them  when  it  is  likely  to  fall. 

Thirdly,  this  equality  in  the  whole  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  diflerent 
employments  of  labour  and  stock,  can  take 
place  only  in  such  as  are  the  sole  or  principal 
employments  of  those  who  occupy  them. 

When  a  person  derives  his  subsistence  from 
one  employment,  which  does  not  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
leisure  he  is  often  willing  to  work  at  another 
for  less  wages  than  would  otherwise  suit  tlie 
nature  of  the  employment. 

There  still  subsists,  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, a  set  of  people  called  cottars  or  cottagers, 
though  they  were  more  frequent  some  years 
ago  than  they  are  now.  They  are  a  sort  of 
out-servants  of  the  landlords  and  farmers. 
Tlie  usual  reward  which  they  receive  from 
tlieir  master  is  a  house,  a  small  garden  for 
poV-herbs,  as  much  grasi>  as  will  feed  a  cow, 
and,  perhaps,  an  acre  oi  two  of  bad  arable 
land.  When  their  master  has  occasion  for 
their  labour,  be  gives  them,  besides,  two  pecks 
of  oatmeal  a-week,  worth  about  sixteen  pence 
sterling.  During  a  great  part  of  the  year,  he 
has  Uttle  or  no  occasion  for  their  labour,  and 
llie  cultivation  of  their  own  little  pos.«ession  is 
not  sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  which  in  left 
at  their  own  disposal.  When  such  occupiers 
were  more  numerous  than  they  are  at  present, 
tbey  are  said  to  have  been  willing  to  give 
tlieir  vpare  time  for  a  very  small  rccompence 
to  any  body,  and  to  have  wrought  for  less 
wages  than  other  labourers.  lu  ancient 
drocsi,  they  seem  to  liave  been  common  all 
over  Europe.  In  countries  ill  cultivated,  and 
worse  inhabited,  tlie  greater  part  of  landlords 
and  farmers  could  not  otherwise  provide  them- 
selves  with  tlie  extraordinary  number  of  h  inds 
which  country  labour  requires  at  certain  sea- 
tons.  The  daily  or  weekly  recompence  which 
tu<h  labourers  occasionally  received  from  their 
masters,  was  evidently  not  the  whole  price  of 
their  labour.  Their  small  tenement  made  a 
considerable  part  of  it  This  daily  or  weekly 
recompence,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  the  whole  of  it,  by  many  writers 
who  have  collected  the  prices  of  labour  and 
provisions  in  ancient  times,  and  who  have 
udien  pleasure  in  representing  b>illi  as  won- 
dkrfully  low. 

The  produce  of  such  labour  comes  ftrequent- 
\j  cheaper  to  market  than  would  otlicruise  be 
a«iiaL\  to  its  nature.     Stockings  in  mam 
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parts  of  Scotland,  are  knit  much  cheaper  (han 
they  can  anywhere  be  wrought  upon  the  loom. 
They  are  the  work  of  servants  and  labourers, 
who  derive  the  principal  part  of  their  subsist, 
ence  from  some  other  employment  More 
than  a  thousand  pair  of  Shetland  stockings  are 
annually  imported  into  Leith,  of  which  the 
price  is  from  fivepence  to  sevenpencc  a  paii; 
At  Lerwick,  the  small  capital  of  the  Sheth.nd 
islands,  tenpence  a-day,  I  have  been  assured, 
is  a  common  price  of  common  labour.  In  the 
same  islands,  tliey  knit  worsted  stockings  to 
the  value  of  a  guinea  a  pair  and  upwards. 

The  spinning  of  linen  yarn  is  carried  on  in 
Scotland  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  knit- 
ting of  stockings,  by  servants,  who  are  chiefly 
hired  for  other  purposes.  They  earn  but  a 
very  scanty  subsistence,  who  endeavour  to  get 
their  livelihood  by  either  of  those  trades.  In 
most  parts  of  Scotland,  she  is  a  good  spinner 
who  can  earn  twenty  pence  a- week. 

In  opulent  countries,  the  market  is  gene- 
rally  so  extensive,  that  any  one  trade  is  suffi- 
cient to  employ  the  whole  labour  and  stock  of 
those  who  occupy  it  Instances  of  people  liv- 
ing by  one  employment,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
deriving  some  little  advantage  from  another, 
occur  chiefly  in  poor  countries.  The  follow, 
ing  instance,  however,  of  something  of  the 
same  kind,  is  to  be  found  in  the  capital  of  a 
very  rich  one.  There  is  no  city  in  Europe,  I 
believe,  in  which  house-rent  is  dearer  than  in 
London,  and  yet  I  know  no  capital  in  which 
a  furnished  apartment  can  be  hired  so  cheap. 
Lodging  is  not  only  much  cheaper  in  London 
than  in  Paris;  it  is  much  cheaper  than  in 
Edinburgh,  of  the  same  degree  of  goodness ; 
and,  what  may  seem  extraordinary,  the  dear- 
ness  of  house-rent  is  the  cause  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  lodging.  Tlie  dearness  of  house-rent 
in  London  arises,  not  only  from  those  causes 
which  render  it  dear  in  all  great  capitals,  the 
dearness  of  labour,  the  dearness  of  all  the  ma- 
terials of  building,  which  must  generally  be 
brought  from  a  great  distance,  and,  above  all, 
the  dearness  of  ground-rent,  every  landlord 
acting  the  part  of  a  monopolist,  and  frequent* 
ly  exacting  a  higher  rent  for  a  single  acre  of 
bad  land  in  a  town,  than  can  bt*  had  for  a 
hundred  of  the  best  in  the  countr\  ;  but  it 
arises  in  part  from  the  peculiar  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  which  oblige  every 
master  of  a  familv  to  hire  a  whole  house  from 
top  to  bottom.  A  dwelling-house  in  England 
means  every  thing  tliat  is  contained  under  the 
same  roof.  In  France,  Scotland,  and  man> 
other  parts  of  Europe,  it  frequently  means  nc 
more  than  a  single  storey.  A  tradet<man  in 
London  is  obliged  to  hire  a  whole  house  in 
that  part  of  tJie  town  where  his  customer* 
live.  His  shop  is  upon  tlie  ground  floor,  and 
he  and  his  family  sleep  in  the  garret ;  and  he 
endeavours  to  {uiy  a  part  of  his  house-rent  by 
letting  the  two  middle  storeys  to  lodgers.  He 
Oz.  eots  ^  maintain  his  family  by  iiis  trade. 
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and  not  by  his  lodgers..  Whereas  at  Paris  and 
Edinburgh,  people  who  let  lodgings  have 
commonly  no  other  means  of  subsistence  ;  and 
the  price  of  the  lodging  must  pay,  not  only 
the  rent  of  the  house,  but  the  whole  expense 
of  the  family. 


Part  II. — Inequalities  occasioned  by  the 
Policy  of  Eurojx, 

Such  are  the  inequalities  in  the  whole  of  the 
(idvantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
employments  of  labour  and  stock,  which  the 
defect  of  any  of  the  three  requisites  above 
mentioned  must  occasion,  even  where  there  is 
the  most  perfect  liberty.  But  the  policy  of 
Europe,  by  not  leaving  tilings  at  perfect  li- 
berty, occasions  other  inequalities  of  much 
greater  importance. 

It  does  this  chiefly  in  the  three  following 
ways.  First,  by  restraining  the  competition 
In  some  employments  to  a  smaller  number 
than  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  enter 
into  tliem ;  secondly,  by  increasing  it  in  otliers 
beyond  what  it  naturally  would  be ;  and, 
thirdly,  by  obstructing  the  free  circulation  of 
labour  and  stock,  both  from  employment  to 
employment,  and  from  place  to  place. 

First,  The  policy  of  Europe  occasions  a  very 
important  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
employments  of  labour  and  stock,  by  restrain, 
ing  tlie  competition  in  some  employments  to 
■  smaller  number  than  might  otherwise  be  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  them. 

The  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations  are 
the  principal  means  it  makes  use  of  for  tliis 
purpose. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  an  incorporated 
traile  necessarily  restrains  tlie  competition,  in 
the  town  where  it  is  established,  to  tliose  who 
re  free  of  the  trade.  To  have  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  tlie  town,  under  a  master  pro- 
perly qualified,  is  commonly  the  necessary  re- 
quisite for  obtaining  this  freedom.  The  bye- 
laws  of  the  corporation  regulate  sometimes 
the  number  of  apprentict>s  which  any  master 
is  allowed  to  have,  and  almost  always  the 
number  of  years  which  each  apprentice  is  ob- 
liged to  serve.  The  intention  of  both  regula- 
lions  is  to  restrain  the  competition  to  a  much 
unaller  number  than  might  otherwise  be  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  the  trade.  Tlie  limitation 
of  the  number  of  apprentices  restrains  it  di- 
rectly. A  long  term  of  apprenticeship  restrains 
it  more  indirectly,  but  as  effectually,  by  in- 
creasing the  expense  of  education. 

In  Sheffield,  n3  master  cutler  can  have  more 
than  one  apprentice  at  a  time,  by  a  bye-law  of 
the  corporation.  In  Norfolk  and  Norwich, 
no  master  weaver  can  have  more  than  two  ap- 
preiitices,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds 
a-monih  to  the  king.  No  master  hatter  can 
Itave  more  than  two  apprentices  anywhere  in 


England,  or  in  the  English  plantations,  un< 
der  pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds  a-month, 
half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him  who  shall 
sue  in  any  court  of  record.  Both  these  regu* 
lations,  tliough  they  have  been  confirmed  b^ 
a  public  law  of  the  kingdom,  are  evidently 
dictated  by  the  same  corporation-spirit  which 
enacted  the  bye-law  of  Sheffield.  The  silk- 
weavers  in  London  had  scarce  been  incorpo- 
rated a  year,  when  they  enacted  a  bye -law, 
restraining  any  master  from  having  more  than 
two  apprentices  at  a  time.  It  required  a  par- 
ticular act  of  parliament  to  rescind  this  bye- 
law. 

Seven  years  seem  anciently  to  liave  been, 
all  over  Europe,  the  usual  term  established 
for  the  duration  of  apprenticeships  in  the 
greater  part  of  incorporated  trades.  All  sudi 
incorporations  were  anciently  called  universi- 
ties, wliich,  indeed,  is  the  proper  Latin  name 
for  any  incorporation  whatever.  The  univer- 
sity of  smiths,  the  university  of  tailors,  &c. 
are  expressions  which  we  commonly  meet  with 
in  the  old  charters  of  ancient  towns.  When 
those  particular  incorporations,  which  are  now 
peculiarly  called  universities,  were  first  estal> 
lidied,  the  term  of  years  which  it  was  necc» 
sary  to  study,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  ol 
master  of  arts,  appears  evidently  to  liave  been 
copied  from  the  term  of  apprenticeship  in 
common  trades,  of  which  the  incorporadonf 
were  much  more  ancient.  As  to  have  wrought 
seven  years  under  a  master  properly  qualified, 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  entitle  any  person  to 
become  a  master,  and  to  have  himself  appren- 
tices in  a  common  trade ;  so  to  have  studied 
seven  years  under  a  master  properly  qualified, 
was  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  become  a  mas- 
ter, teacher,  or  doctor  (words  anciently  syno- 
nymous), in  tlie  hberal  arts,  and  to  have  scho- 
lars or  apprentices  (words  likewise  originally 
synonymous)  to  study  under  him. 

By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  commonly  called 
the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship,  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  person  should,  for  the  future,  exercist 
any  trade,  crafl,  or  mystery,  at  that  time  exer- 
cised in  England,  unless  he  hod  previously 
served  to  it  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  yean 
at  least ;  and  what  before  had  bctn  the  bye- 
law  of  many  particular  corporations,  became 
in  England  the  general  and  public  law  of  all 
trades  carried  on  in  market  towns.  For  though 
tiie  words  of  the  statute  are  very  general,  and 
seem  plainly  to  include  the  whole  kingdom, 
by  interpretation  its  operation  has  been  limit- 
ed to  market  towns;  it  having  been  held  that, 
in  countiy  villages,  a  person  may  exercise  se- 
veral different  trades,  though  he  has  not  served 
a  seven  years  apprcnticesliip  to  each,  tliry  be- 
ing necessary  for  the  convcniency  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  number  of  people  frequent- 
ly not  being  sufficient  to  supply  each  with  a 
particular  set  of  hands. 

By  a  strict  interpretation  of  tlie  words,  to«^ 
the  opsration  of  this  statute  has  been  limited 
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to  those  tnules  irliich  were  established  in  Eng- 
Und  before  the  5th  of  Ehzabeth,  and  has  ne- 
ver been  extended  to  such  as  have  been  intro- 
duced since  that  time.  This  limitation  has 
given  occasion  to  several  distinctions,  which, 
considered  as  rules  of  police,  appear  as  foolish 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  has  been  ad- 
judged, for  example,  that  a  coachmaker  can 
ocitlier  himself  make  nor  employ  journeymen 
to  make  hi«  coach-wheels,  but  must  buy  them 
of  A  master  wheel-wright ;  this  latter  trade 
naving  been  exercised  in  England  before  the 
5th  of  Elizabeth.  But  a  wheel-wright,  though 
be  has  never  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
coachmaker,  may  either  himself  make  or  em- 
ploy journeymen  to  make  coaches ;  the  trade 
of  a  coachmaker  not  being  within  the  statute, 
because  not  exercised  in  England  at  the  time 
when  it  was  made.  The  manufactures  of 
31axu:hester,  Birmingham,  and  Wolverhamp. 
too,  are  many  of  them,  upon  this  account,  not 
within  the  statute,  not  having  been  exercised 
in  England  before  the  5th  of  Elizabetlu 

In  France^  the  duration  of  apprenticeships 
»  different  in  different  towns  and  in  different 
trades.  In  Paris,  five  years  is  the  term  re- 
quired in  a  great  number;  but,  before  any 
person  can  be  qualified  to  exercise  the  trade 
at  A  master,  he  must,  in  many  of  them,  serve 
five  years  more  as  a  journeyman.  During 
(his  latter  term,  he  is  called  the  companion  of 
his  master,  and  the  term  itself  is  called  his 
companionship. 

In  Scotland,  there  is  no  general  law  which 
regulates  universally  the  duration  of  aopren- 
ticeships.  The  term  is  different  in  different 
corporations.  Where  it  is  long,  a  part  of  it 
may  generally  be  redeemed  by  paying  a  small 
dne.  In  roost  towns,  too,  a  very  small  fine  is 
«ifficient  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  any  cor- 
poration. The  weavers  of  linen  and  hempen 
doth,  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  all  other  artificers  subservient 
to  tbero,  wheel-makers,  reel-makers,  &c.  may 
exercise  their  trades  in  any  town-corporate 
without  paying  any  fine.  In  all  towns-cor- 
porate, all  persons  are  free  to  sell  butchers* 
meat  upon  any  lawful  day  of  the  week.  Three 
years  is,  in  Scotland,  a  common  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship, even  in  some  very  nice  trades  ; 
andt  in  general,  I  know  of  no  country  in  Eu- 
rope, in  which  corporation  laws  are  so  little 


The  property  which  every  man  has  in  his 
own  labour,  as  it  is  the  original  foundation  of 
all  other  property,  so  it  is  the  most  sacred  and 
inviolable.  The  patrimony  of  a  poor  man 
lies  in  tiie  strength  and  dexterity  o{  his  hands ; 
and  to  hinder  bim  frum  employing  this 
urmgtb  and  dexterity  in  what  numnrr  he 
thinks  proper,  without  injury  to  his  neigh- 
bour, b  a  plain  violation  of  tliis  most  sacred 
property.  It  is  a  manifest  encroachment 
apoa  the  just  liberty,  both  of  the  workman, 
and  of  tboar  who  might  be  disposed  to  euw 
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ploy  him.  As  it  hinders  the  one  frum  work- 
ing  at  what  he  thinks  proper,  so  it  hinaeis  he 
others  from  employing  whom  they  Ihmk  jin*. 
per.  To  judge  whether  he  is  fit  to  bo  cm- 
ployed,  may  surely  be  trusted  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  employers,  whose  interest  it  so 
much  concerns.  The  affected  anxiety  of  th< 
lawgiver,  lest  they  sliould  employ  an  impro- 
per person,  is  evidently  as  impertinent  as  it  h 
oppressive. 

The  institution  of  long  apprenticeships  can 
give  no  security  that  insuflicient  workmanship 
shall  i.ot  frequently  be  exposed  to  public 
sale.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  generally  the 
effect  of  fraud,  and  not  of  inability ;  and  the 
longest  apprenticeship  can  give  no  security 
against  fraud.  Quite  different  regulations 
are  necessary  to  prevent  this  abuse.  The 
sterling  mark  upon  plate,  and  the  stamps  upon 
linen  and  woollen  cloth,  give  the  purchaser 
much  greater  security  than  any  statute  of  ap- 
prenticeship. He  generally  looks  at  these, 
but  never  thinks  it  worth  while  to  enquire 
whether  tlie  workman  had  served  a  seven 
years  apprenticeship. 

Tlie  institution  of  long  apprenticeships  Ium 
no  tendency  to  form  young  people  to  indus- 
try. A  journeyman  who  works  by  tlie  piece 
is  likely  to  be  industrious,  because  he  derives 
a  benefit  from  every  exertion  of  his  industry. 
An  apprentice  is  likely  to  be  idle,  and  almost 
always  is  so,  because  he  has  no  immediate  in 
terest  to  be  otherwise.  In  the  inferior  em- 
ployments,  the  sweets  of  labour  consist  alto- 
getlier  in  the  recompence  of  laliour.  They 
who  are  soonest  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  it,  are  likely  soonest  to  conceive  a 
relish  for  it,  and  to  acquire  the  early  habit  of 
industry.  A  young  man  naturally  conceives 
an  aversion  to  labour,  ifihen  for  a  Jong  time 
he  receives  no  benefit  from  it.  The  boys  who 
are  put  out  apprentices  from  public  charities 
are  generally  bound  for  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  years,  and  they  generally  turn  out 
very  idle  and  wortliless. 

Apprenticesliips  were  altogether  unknown 
to  tlie  ancients.  Tlie  reciprocal  duties  of  mas- 
ter and  apprentice  make  a  considerable  article 
in  every  modern  code.  The  Iloman  law  is 
perfectly  silent  with  regard  to  them.  I  know 
no  Greek  or  Latin  word  (I  might  venture,  ] 
believe,  to  assert  that  there  is  none)  which  ex- 
presses the  idea  we  now  annex  to  the  woid 
apprentice,  a  servant  bound  to  work  at  a  par- 
ticular  trade  for  the  benefit  of  a  master,  dur- 
ing a  term  of  years,  upon  condition  that  th« 
master  shall  teach  him  thai  trade. 

Long  apprenticeships  are  altogether  unne- 
cessary. Tlie  arts,  which  arc  much  superior 
(o  common  trades,  sudi  as  tliose  of  making 
clocks  and  watches,  conta  n  no  such  mystery 
as  to  require  a  long  course  of  instruction. 
The  first  invention  of  such  beautiful  machineS| 
indeed,  and  even  that  of  some  of  the  instru- 
ments employed  in  making  them,  must  oc 
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doubt  }iave  been  tlit  work  of  deep  thought 
»nd  long  time,  and  may  justly  l>c  considered 
as  among  tliu  happiest  eflbrts  of  human  inge- 
nuity. But  when  both  have  been  fairly  in- 
vented, and  are  well  understood,  to  explain 
to  any  young  man,  in  the  completest  manner, 
how  to  apply  the  instruments,  and  how  to 
construct  the  machines,  cannot  well  require 
more  than  the  lessons  of  a  few  weeks ;  per- 
haps those  of  a  few  days  might  be  sufficient. 
Id  the  common  mechanic  trades,  those  of  a 
few  days  might  certainly  be  sufficient.  The 
dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in  common 
trades,  cannot  be  acquired  without  much  prac- 
tice and  experience.  But  a  young  man  would 
practice  with  much  more  diligence  and  atten- 
tion, if  from  the  beginning  he  wrought  as  a 
journeyman,  being  paid  in  proportion  to  tlie 
little  work  whdch  he  could  execute,  and  pay- 
ing in  his  turn  for  the  materials  which  he 
might  sometimes  spoil  through  awkwardness 
and  inexperience.  His  education  would  ge- 
nerally in  this  way  be  more  eflectual,  and  al- 
ways less  tedious  and  expensive.  Tlic  mas- 
ter, indeed,  would  be  a  loser.  He  would  lose 
all  tlie  wages  of  the  apprentice,  which  he  now 
saves,  for  seven  years  together.  In  tlie  end, 
perhaps,  the  apprentice  himself  would  be  a 
loser.  In  a  trade  to  easily  learnt  he  would 
hive  more  competitors,  and  his  wages,  when 
he  came  to  be  a  complete  workman,  would  be 
much  less  than  at  present.  Tlie  same  increase 
of  competition  would  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
masters,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  workmen. 
The  trades,  the  crafts,  the  mysteries,  would 
all  be  losers.  But  the  public  would  be  a 
gainer,  the  work  of  all  artificers  coining  in 
this  way  much  cheaper  to  market. 

It  is  to  prevent  *Jiis  reduction  of  price,  and 
consequently  of  wages  and  profit,  by  restrain- 
mg  that  free  competition  which  would  most 
certainly  occasion  it,  that  all  corporations, 
and  the  greater  part  of  corporation  laws^  have 
been  established.  In  order  to  erect  a  corpor- 
ation, no  other  authority  in  ancient  times  was 
requisite,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  tliat 
of  the  town-corporate  in  which  it  was  estab- 
lisheil.  In  England,  indeed,  a  charter  from 
the  king  was  likewise  necessary.  But  this 
prerogative  of  the  crown  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  rather  for  extorting  money  from  tlie 
subject,  than  for  tlie  defence  of  tlie  common 
liberty  against  such  oppressive  monopolies. 
Upon  paying  a  fine  to  the  king,  the  charter 
seems  generally  to  have  been  readily  granted  ; 
and  when  any  particular  class  of  artificers  or 
traders  thought  proper  to  act  as  a  corporation, 
without  a  charter,  such  adulterine  guilds,  as 
they  were  called,  were  not  always  disfranch- 
ised u)ion  tliat  account,  but  obliged  to  fine  an- 
nually to  the  king,  for  pennission  to  exercise 
their  usurped  privileges*.  Tlie  immediate 
inspection  of  all  corporations,  and  of  the  bye- 
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laws  which  tliey  might  thli.k  proper  to  enacf 
for  their  own  government,  belonged  to  the 
town-corporate  in  which  tliey  were  establish- 
ed; and  whatever  discipline  was  exercised 
over  them,  proceeded  commonly,  not  from  tlie 
king,  but  from  tliat  greater  incorporation  of 
wnich  those  subordinate  ones  were  only  iNirts 
or  members. 

Tlie  government  of  towns-corporate  iK'as  al- 
together in  the  hands  of  traders  and  artificers » 
and  it  was  the  manifest  interest  of  every  par- 
ticular class  of  them,  to  prevent  the  market 
from  being  overstocked,  as  they  commonly  ex- 
press it,  with  their  own  particular  species  of 
industry ;  which  is  in  reality  to  keep  it  al- 
ways understocked.  Each  class  was  eager 
to  establish  regulations  proper  for  this  pur- 
pose, and,  provided  it  was  allowed  to  do  so, 
was  willing  to  consent  tliat  every  other  class 
should  do  the  same.  In  consequence  of  such 
regulations,  indeed,  each  class  was  obliged  to 
buy  the  goods  they  had  occasion  for  from 
every  other  within  tlie  town,  somewhat  dearer 
than  tliey  otherwise  might  have  done.  But, 
in  recompence,  they  were  enabled  to  sell  their 
own  just  as  much  dearer ;  so  that,  so  far  it 
was  as  broad  as  long,  as  they  say  ;  and  in  llie 
dealings  of  the  different  classes  witliin  tlie 
town  with  one  another,  none  of  Uictn  were 
losers  by  these  regulations.  But  in  their 
dealings  with  the  country  they  were  all  great 
gainers;  and  in  these  latter  dealings  consist 
the  whole  trade  which  supports  and  enricliet 
every  town. 

Every  town  draws  its  whole  subsistence^ 
and  all  the  materials  of  its  industry,  from  the 
country.  It  pays  for  these  chiefly  in  two 
ways.  First,  by  sending  back  to  the  country 
a  part  of  those  materials  wrouglit  up  and  ma- 
nufactured ;  in  which  case,  their  price  is  aug- 
mented by  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
profits  of  their  masters  or  immediate  employ- 
ers ;  secondly,  by  sending  to  it  a  part  both  of 
tlie  rude  and  manufactured  produce,  either  of 
other  countries,  or  of  distant  parts  of  the 
same  country,  imported  into  the  town;  in 
which  case,  too,  tlie  original  price  of  Uiose 
goods  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of  the  car- 
riers or  sailors,  and  by  the  profits  of  tlie 
merchants  who  employ  tliem.  In  what  ii 
gained  U|H>n  the  first  of  those  branches  d 
commerce,  consists  the  advantage  which  the 
town  makes  by  its  manufactures ;  in  what  ii 
gained  upon  tlic  second,  the  advantage  of  iti 
inland  and  foreign  trade.  Ttie  wages  of  the 
workmen,  and  the  profits  of  their  different 
employers,  make  up  tlie  whole  of  what  is 
gained  upon  botli.  Whatever  regulations, 
Uiereforc,  tend  to  increase  those  wages  and 
profits  beyond  what  tliey  otherwise  would  Im% 
tend  to  enable  tlie  town  to  purcliase,  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  its  labour,  the  produce  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  tlic  labour  of  the  ccnid- 
try.  Tiiey  give  the  traders  and  artificen  ik 
the  town  an  advantage  over  the  1and](Mrd», 
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farmers,  and  labourers,  in  the  country,  and 
hrenk  down  that  natural  equality  which  would 
otherwise  take  place  in  the  commerce  which  is 
carried  on  between  them.  The  whole  annual 
produce  of  the  labour  of  the  society  is  annual- 
ly divided  between  those  two  different  sets  of 
people.  By  means  of  those  regulations,  a 
greater  share  of  it  is  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  than  would  otherwise  fall  to  them, 
and  a  less  to  those  of  the  country. 

The  price  which  the  town  really  pays  for 
the  provisions  and  materials  annually  import- 
ed into  it,  is  the  quantity  of  manufactures  and 
other  goods  annually  exported  from  it.  The 
dearer  the  latter  are  sold,  the  cheaper  the 
former  are  bought.  The  industry  of  the 
town  becomes  more,  and  that  of  the  country 
less  advantageous. 

That  the  industry  which  is  carried  on  in 
towns  is,  everywhere  in  Europe,  more  advan- 
tageous than  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
country,  without  entering  into  any  very  nice 
computations,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  one 
very  simple  and  obvious  observation.  In 
every  country  of  Europe,  we  find  at  least  a 
hundred  people  who  have  acquired  great  for- 
tunes, from  small  beginnings,  by  trade  and 
manufactures,  the  industry  which  properly 
belongs  to  towns,  for  one  who  has  done  so  by 
that  which  properly  belongs  to  the  country, 
the  raising  of  rude  produce  by  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land.  Industry, 
therefore,  must  be  better  rewarded,  the  wages 
of  labour  and  the  profits  of  stock  must  evi- 
dently  be  greater,  in  the  one  situation  than  in 
the  other.  But  stock  and  labour  naturally 
seek  the  most  advantageous  employment. 
They  naturally,  therefore,  resort  as  much  as 
cbey  can  to  the  town,  and  desert  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  town  being  collected 
into  one  place,  can  easily  combine  together. 
The  most  insignificant  trades  carried  on  in 
towns  have,  accordingly,  in  some  place  or 
ocbcr,  been  incorporated ;  and  even  where  they 
have  never  been  incorporated,  yet  the  corpo- 
ration-spirit, the  jealousy  of  strangers,  the  a- 
Tcrsion  to  take  apprentices,  or  to  communicate 
the  secret  of  thdr  trade,  generally  prevail  in 
tfaem,  and  often  teach  them,  by  voluntary  as- 
sociations and  agreements,  to  prevent  that  free 
competition  which  they  cannot  prohibit  by 
bjc*laws.  The  trades  which  employ  but  a 
loiall  number  of  hands,  run  most  easily  into 
such  combinations.  Half-a-dozen  wool  •comb- 
ers, perhaps,  are  necessary  to  keep  a  thousand 
^nners  and  weavers  at  work.  By  combining 
not  to  take  apprentices,  they  can  not  only  en- 
groM  the  employment,  but  reduce  the  whole 
maoufiKture  into  a  sort  of  slavery  to  them- 
selves,  and  raise  the  price  of  their  labour  much 
above  what  is  due  to  tlie  nature  of  their  work. 

Hie  inhabitants  of  the  country,  dispersed 
m  distant  places,  cannot  easily  combine  to- 
gether. They  have  not  only  never  been  in- 
*orpcnited,  but  the  incorporation  spirit  never 


has  prevailed  among  them.  No  apprentisiw 
ship  has  ever  been  thought  necessary  to  qua- 
lify for  husbandry,  the  great  trade  of  the  coun- 
try. After  wh2»t  are  called  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  liberal  professions,  however,  there  is  per- 
haps no  trade  whidi  requires  so  great  a  varie* 
ty  of  knowledge  and  experience.  The  innu- 
merable volumes  which  have  been  written  up- 
on it  in  all  languages,  may  satisfy  us,  tliat  a- 
mong  the  wisest  and  most  learned  nations,  it 
has  never  been  regarded  as  a  matter  very  easi- 
ly understood.  And  from  all  those  volumes 
we  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  collect  that  know- 
ledge of  its  various  and  complicated  operations 
which  is  commonly  possessed  even  by  the  com- 
mon farmer ;  how  contemptuously  soever  the 
very  contemptible  authors  of  some  of  them 
may  sometimes  affect  to  speak  of  him.  There 
is  scarce  any  common  mechanic  trade,  on  the 
contrary,  of  which  all  the  operations  may  not 
be  as  completely  and  distinctly  explained  in 
a  pamphlet  of  a  very  few  pages,  as  it  is  pos 
sible  for  words  illustrated  by  figures  to  explain 
them.  In  the  history  of  the  arts,  now  pub- 
lishing  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  se- 
veral of  them  are  actually  explained  in  this 
manner.  The  direction  of  operations,  besides, 
which  must  be  varied  with  every  change  of 
the  weather,  as  well  as  with  many  other  ac- 
cidents, requires  much  more  judgment  and 
discretion,  than  that  of  those  which  are  always 
the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same. 

Not  only  the  art  of  the  farmer,  the  general 
direction  of  the  operations  of  husbandry,  but 
many  inferior  branches  of  country  labour  re- 
quire much  more  skill  and  experience  tlian 
the  greater  part  of  mechanic  trades.  The 
man  who  works  upon  brass  and  iron,  works 
with  instruments,  and  upon  materials  of  which 
the  temper  is  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly 
the  same.  But  the  man  who  ploughs  the 
ground  witli  a  team  of  horses  or  oxen,  works 
with  instruments  of  which  the  health,  strcngtli, 
and  temper,  are  very  different  upon  different 
occasions.  The  condition  of  the  materials 
which  he  works  upon,  too,  is  as  variable  as 
that  of  the  instruments  which  he  works  with, 
and  both  require  to  be  managed  with  much 
judgment  and  discretion.  The  common  plough, 
man,  though  generally  regarded  as  tlie  pattern 
of  stupidity  and  ignorance,  is  seldom  defective 
in  this  judgment  and  discretion.  He  is  less 
accustomed,  indeed,  to  social  intercourse,  than 
the  mechanic  who  Lives  in  a  town.  His  voice 
and  language  are  more  uncouth,  and  more 
difficult  to  be  understood  by  those  who  art 
not  used  to  them.  His  understanding,  how- 
ever,  being  accustomed  to  consider  a  greater 
variety  of  objects,  is  generally  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  other,  whose  whole  attention, 
from  morning  till  night,  is  commonly  occupied 
in  performing  one  or  two  very  simple  opera- 
tions. How  much  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
in  the  country  are  really  superior  to  those  oi 
the  town,  is  well  known  to  every  man  whom 
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either  bundness  or  curiosity  has  led  to  converse 
much  with  both.  In  China  and  Indostan,  ac- 
cordingly, both  the  rank  and  the  wages  of 
country  lal>ourers  are  said  to  be  superior  to 
those  of  the  greater  part  of  artificers  and  ma- 
nufacturers. They  would  probably  be  so 
everywhere,  if  corporation  laws  and  the  cor- 
poration spirit  did  not  prevent  it. 

The  superiority  which  the  industry  of  the 
town's  has  everywhere  in  Europe  over  that  of 
the  country,  is  not  altogether  owing  to  corpo- 
rations and  corporation  laws.  It  is  supported 
by  many  other  regulations.  The  high  duties 
upon  foreign  manufactures,  and  upon  all 
goods  imported  by  alien  merchants,  all  tend 
to  the  same  purpose.  Corporation  laws  en- 
able the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  raise  their 
prices,  without  fearing  to  be  undersold  by  the 
free  competition  of  their  own  countrymen. 
Those  other  regulations  secure  tliem  equally 
against  that  of  foreigners.  The  enhancement 
of  price  occasioned  by  both  is  everywhere  fi- 
nally paid  by  the  landlords,  farmers,  and  la- 
bourers, of  the  country,  who  have  seldom  op- 
posed the  establishment  of  such  monopolies. 
They  have  commonly  neither  inclination  nor 
fitness  to  enter  into  combinations ;  and  the 
clamour  and  sophistry  of  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers easily  persuade  them,  that  the  pri- 
vate interest  of  a  part,  and  of  a  subordinate 
part,  of  the  society,  is  the  general  interest  of 
tlie  whole. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  superiority  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  towns  over  that  of  the  country 
seems  to  have  been  greater  formerly  than  in 
the  present  times.  The  wages  of  country  la- 
bour approach  nearer  to  those  of  manufactur- 
ing labour,  and  the  profits  of  stock  employed 
m  agriculture  to  those  of  trading  and  manu- 
facturing stock,  than  they  are  said  to  have 
done  in  the  last  century,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present.  This  change  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  necessary,  though  very  late  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  encouragement 
given  to  the  industry  of  the  towns.  The 
stocks  accumulated  in  them  come  in  time  to 
be  so  great,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  employed 
with  the  ancient  profit  in  that  species  of  in- 
dustry which  is  peculiar  to  them.  That  in- 
dustry has  its  limits  like  every  other  ;  and  the 
increase  of  stock,  by  increasing  the  competi- 
tion, necessarily  reduces  the  profit.  The  low- 
ering of  profit  in  the  town  forces  out  stock  to 
the  country,  where,  by  creating  a  new  demand 
for  country  labour,  it  necessarily  raises  its 
wages.  It  then  spreads  itself,  if  1  may  say 
so,  over  the  face  of  the  land,  and,  by  being 
employed  in  agriculture,  is  rn  part  restored  to 
tlie  country,  at  the  expense  of  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  it  had  originally  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  town.  That  everywhere  in  Eu- 
rope tlie  greatest  improvements  of  the  country 
have  been  owing  to  such  overflowings  of  the 
stock  originally  accumulated  in  the  towns,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  shew  hereafter,  and  at  the 


same  time  to  demonstrate,  that  though  some 
cou nines  have,  by  this  course,  attained  to  • 
considerable  degree  of  opulence,  it  is  in  itseH 
necessarily  slow,  uncertain,  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed and  interrupted  by  innumerable  acci- 
dents, and,  in  every  respect,  contrary  to  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  reason  The  interests, 
prejudices,  laws,  and  customs,  which  have 
given  occasion  to  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain as  fully  and  distinctly  as  I  can  in  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  this  Inquiry. 

People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  meet  to> 
gether,  even  for  merriment  and  diversion,  but 
the  conversation  ends  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  public,  or  in  some  contrivance  to  raise 
prices.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  prevent 
such  meetings,  by  any  law  which  either  could 
be  executed,  or  would  be  consistent  with  li- 
berty and  justice.  But  though  the  Uw  can- 
not hinder  people  of  the  same  trade  from 
sometimes  assembling  together,  it  ought  to  do 
nothing  to  facilitate  such  assemblies,  much 
less  to  render  them  necessary. 

A  re  mlation  which  obliges  all  those  of  the 
same  trade  in  a  particular  town  to  enter  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  in  a  public  regis- 
ter, faalitates  such  assemblies.  It  connects 
individuals  who  might  never  otherwise  be 
known  to  one  another,  and  gives  every  mao 
of  the  trade  a  direction  where  to  find  every 
other  man  of  it. 

A  regulation  which  enables  those  of  the 
same  trade  to  tax  themselves,  in  brder  to  pro- 
vide for  their  poor,  their  sick,  their  widows 
and  orphans,  by  giving  them  a  common  in- 
terest to  manage,  renders  such  assemblies  ne- 
cessary. 

An  incorporation  not  only  renders  them  ne- 
cessary, but  makes  the  act  of  the  majority 
binding  upon  tlie  whole.  In  a  free  trade,  an 
effectual  combination  cannot  be  established 
but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  every  single 
trader,  and  it  cannot  last  longer  than  evef7 
single  trader  continues  of  the  same  mind 
The  majority  of  a  corporation  can  enact  a  bye- 
law,  with  proper  penalties,  which  will  limit 
the  competition  more  eficctually  and  more 
durably  than  any  voluntary  combination  what- 
ever. 

The  pretence  that  corporations  arc  neces- 
sary for  the  better  government  of  the  trade,  is 
without  any  foundation.  The  real  and  eSee^ 
tual  discipline  which  is  exercised  over  a  work- 
man, is  not  that  of  his  corporation,  but  that 
of  his  customers.  It  is  the  fear  of  losing  their 
employment  which  restrains  his  frauds  and 
corrects  his  negligence.  An  exclusive  oorpo- 
radon  necessarily  weakens  the  force  of  this 
discipline.  A  particular  set  of  workmen  must 
then  be  employed,  let  them  behave  well  «ir  ill. 
It  is  upon  this  account  that,  in  many  largt 
incorporated  towns,  no  tolerable  workmen  art 
to  be  found,  even  in  some  of  the  moat  neces- 
sary trades.  If  you  would  have  your  work 
tolerably  executed,  it  must  be   done  in  tht 
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iifhi,  wrhcrc  the  workmen,  having  no  ex-  of  the  master  mason,  supposing  him  to  have 
cluslre  privilej^*,  have  nothing  but  their  char-  been  without  employment  one-third  of  the 
ftcter  to  depend  upon,  and  you  must  then '  year,  would  have  fully  equalled  them.  By 
■muggle  it  into  the  town  as  well  as  you  can.     tlic  12th  of  Queen  Anne,  c.  12.  it  is  declared, 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  policy  of  £u-  *  Tliat  whereas,  for  want  of  sufficient  mainten. 
rope,  by  restraining  the  competition  in  some  *  ance  and  encouragement  to  curates,  the 
employments  to  a  smaller  number  than  would  '  cures  have,  in  several  places,  been  meanly 
otherwise  be  disposed  to  enter  into  them,  oc-  *  supplied,  tlie  bishop  is,  tliercfore,  empower- 
csMons  a  very  important  inequality  in  the  | '  ed  to  appoint,  by  writing  under  his  hand 
whole  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  *  and  seal,  a  sufficient  certain  stipend  or  at- 
the  different  employments  of  lalwur  and  stock,  j  <  lowance,   not  exceeding  fifty,   and  not  less 

Secondly,  'Hie  policy  of  Europe,  by  increas-  <  than  twenty  pounds  a-year.*  Forty  pounds 
ing  the  competition  in  some  employments  be-  a-year  is  reckoned  at  present  very  good  pay  for 
yond  what  it  naturally  would  be,  occasions  a  curate ;  and,  notwithstanding  this  act  of 
another  inequality,  of  an  opposite  kind,  in  tlie  |  parliament,  there  are  many  curacies  under 
whole  of  tlie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  twenty  pounds  a-year.     There  are  journey- 


the  different  employments  of  labour  and  stock. 
It  has  been  considered  as  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  a  proper  number  of  young  peo- 
ple should  be  educated  for  certain  professions, 
that  sometimes  the  public,  and  sometimes  the 
piety    of  private  founders,    have   established 
many  pensions,  scholarships,  exhibitions,  bur- 
saries &c.  for  this  purpose,  which  draw  many 
more   people  into  those   trades   than   could 
otherwise   pretend   to   follow  them.     In   all 
Christian  countries,  I  believe,  the  education 
of  the  greater  part  of  churchmen  is  paid  for 
in  this  manner.     Very  few  of  tliem  are  edu- 
cated altogether  at  their  own  expense.     The 
long,  tedious,  and  expensive  education,  there- 
fore, of  those  who  are,  will  not  always  pro- 
cure them  a  suitable  reward,  the  church  being 
crowded  with  people,  who,  in  order  to  get 
employment,  are  willing  to  accept  of  a  much 
amaller  recompence  than  what  such  an  edu- 
catioo  would  otherwise  have  entitled  them  to ; 
asKl  in  thif  manner  the  competition  of  the 
poor  takes  away  the  reward  of  the  rich.     It 
would   be   indecent,   no   doubt,  to  compare 
cither  a  curate  or  a  chaplain  with  a  journey- 
man in  any  common  trade.     The  pay  of  a 
curate  or  chaplain,  however,  may  very  proper- 
ly be  considered  as  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  wages  of  a  journeyman.     They  are  all 
three  paid  for  their  work  according   to   the 
contract   which   they  may  happen    to  make 
with  their  respective  superiors.     Till  after  tlie 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  five  merks, 
containing  about  as  much  silver  as  ten  pounds 
of  our  present  money,  was  in  England  the 
usual  pay  of  a  curate  or  a  stipendiary  parish 
fwricst,  as  we  find  it  regulated  by  the  decrees  of 
several  different  national  councils.  At  the  same 
period,  fourpence  a-day,  containing  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  as  a  shilling  of  our  present 
money,  was  declared  to  be  the  pay  of  a  nnas- 
tcr  mason ;  and  threepence  a-day,  equal  to 
nin^>ence  of  our  present  money,  that  of  a 
j  tomeyman  mason  *.     The    wages   of  botli 
these  labourers,  therefore,  supposing  them  to 
Iwve  been  constantly  employed,  were  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  curate.     The  wages 

*  Ist  the  fliatutt  of  Labooren,  25,  BL  III. 


men  shoemakers  in  London  who  earn  forty 
pounds  a-ycar,  and  there  is  scarce  an  indus- 
trious workman  of  any  kind  in  that  metropo- 
lis who  does  not  earn  more  than  twenty. 
This  last  sum,  indeed,  does  not  exceed  what 
is  JfVequently  earned  by  common  labourers  in 
many  country  parishes.  Whenever  the  law 
has  attempted  to  regulate  tlic  wages  of  work- 
men, it  has  always  been  rather  to  lower  tliem 
tlian  to  raise  them.  But  the  law  has,  upon 
many  occasions,  attempted  to  raise  the  wages  of 
curates,  and,  for  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to 
oblige  the  rectors  of  parishes  to  give  tlicm 
more  than  the  wretched  maintenance  which 
they  themselves  might  be  willing  to  accept  of 
And,  in  both  cases,  tlie  law  seems  to  have 
been  equally  ineffectual,  and  has  never  either 
been  able  to  raise  the  wages  of  curates,  or  to 
sink  those  of  labourers  to  the  degree  that  was 
intended ;  because  it  has  never  been  able  to 
hinder  either  tlie  one  from  being  willing  to 
accept  of  less  than  the  legal  allowance,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  indigence  of  tlieir  situation  and 
the  multitude  of  their  competitors,  or  the 
other  from  receiving  more,  on  account  of  the 
contrary  competition  of  those  who  expei'ted 
to  derive  either  profit  or  pleasure  from  em- 
ploying them. 

The  great  benefices  and  other  ecclesiastical 
dignities  support  the  honour  of  the  church, 
notwithstanding  the  mean  circumstances  of 
some  of  its  inferior  members.  Tlie  respect 
paid  to  tlie  profession,  too,  makes  some  com- 
pensation e*Ten  to  them  for  the  meanness  of 
their  pecuniary  recompence.  In  England, 
and  in  all  Roman  catholic  countries,  the  lot- 
tery of  tlie  church  is  in  reality  mucti  mere  ad- 
vantageous tlian  is  necessary.  Tlie  example 
of  the  churches  of  Scotland,  of  Geneva,  and 
of  several  other  protestant  churches,  may  sa- 
tisfy us,  tliat  in  so  creditable  a  profession,  in 
which  education  is  so  easily  procured,  the 
hopes  of  much  more  moderate  benefices  will 
draw  a  sufficient  number  of  learned,  decent, 
and  respectable  men  into  holy  orders. 

In  professions  in  which  there  are  no  bene 
fices,  such  as  law  and  physic,  if  an  equal  pro. 
portion  of  people  were  educated  at  the  public 
expense,  the  competition  would  vwn  lie  so 
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great  as  to  sink  very  mucli  their  pecuniary  re- 
ward. It  might  then  not  be  worth  any  nian*s 
while  to  educate  his  son  to  either  of  those 
professions  at  his  own  expense.  They  would 
be  entirely  abandoned  to  such  as  had  been 
educated  by  those  public  charities,  whose  num- 
bers and  necessities  would  oblige  them  in  ge- 
nenA  to  content  themselves  with  a  very  miser- 
able reconipence,  to  the  entire  degradation  of 
the  now  respectable  professions  of  law  and 
physic. 

That  unprosperous  race  of  men,  commonly 
called  men  of  letters,  are  pretty  much  in  the 
situation  which  lawyers  and  physicians  proba- 
bly would  be  in,  upon  the  foregoing  supposi- 
tion.  In  every  part  of  Europe,  the  greater 
part  of  tliem  have  been  educated  for  the 
church,  but  have  been  hindered  by  different 
teasons  from  entering  into  holy  orders.  They 
have  generally,  therefore,  been  educated  at  the 
public  expense ;  and  their  numbers  are  every- 
where so  great,  as  commonly  to  reduce  the 
price  of  tlieir  labour  to  a  very  paltry  recom- 
pence. 

Before  the  invention  of  tlie  art  of  printing, 
Uic  only  employment  by  whidi  a  man  of  let- 
ters could  make  any  thing  by  his  talents,  was 
tl:at  of  a  public  or  private  teacher,  or  by  com- 
municating  to  other  people  the  curious  and 
useful  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired 
himself;  and  this  is  still  surely  a  more  hon- 
ourable, a  more  useful,  and,  in  general,  even 
a  more  profitable  employment  than  that  other 
of  writing  for  a  bookseller,  to  which  tlie  art 
of  printing  has  given  occasion.  The  time 
and  study,  the  genius,  knowledge,  and  appli- 
cation requisite  to  qualify  an  eminent  teacher 
of  the  sciences,  are  at  least  equal  to  what  is 
necessary  for  the  greatest  practitioners  in  law 
and  physic.  But  the  usual  reward  of  the 
eim'nent  teacher  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of 
the  lawyer  or  physician,  because  the  trade  of 
the  one  is  crowded  with  indigent  people,  who 
have  been  brought  up  to  it  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  whereas  those  of  the  other  two  are  en- 
cumbered with  very  few  who  have  not  been 
educated  at  their  own.  The  usual  recom- 
pence,  however,  of  public  and  private  teach- 
ers, small  as  it  may  appear,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  less  than  it  is,  if  the  competition  of 
those  yet  more  indigent  men  of  letters,  who 
^rite  for  bread,  was  not  taken  out  of  the 
market.  Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  a  scholar  and  a  beggar  seem  to  have 
been  terms  very  nearly  synonymous.  The 
different  governors  of  the  universities,  before 
that  time,  appear  to  have  oflen  granted  licen- 
ces to  their  scholars  to  beg. 

In  ancient  times,  before  any  charities  of  this 
kind  had  been  established  for  the  education  of 
indigent  people  to  the  learned  professions,  the 
rewards  of  eminent  teachers  appear  to  have 
oeen  much  more  considerable.  Isocrates,  in 
what  is  called  his  discourse  against  the  soph- 
ists, reproaches  the  tearherR  of  his  own  times 


with  inconsistency.  ^  They  make  the  most 
magnificent  promises  to  their  scholars,*'  sayi 
he,  *'  and  undertake  to  teach  them  to  be  wise, 
to  be  happy,  and  to  be  just ;  and,  in  return 
for  so  important  a  service,  they  stipulate  the 
paltry  reward  of  four  or  five  minte.*'  **  TTiey 
who  teach  wisdom,**  continues  he,  "ou^t 
certainly  to  be  wise  themselves ;  but  if  any  man 
were  to  sell  such  a  bargain  for  such  a  price, 
he  would  be  convicted  of  the  most  evident 
folly.**  He  certainly  does  not  mean  here  to 
exaggerate  the  reward,  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  it  was  not  lest  than  he  represents  IL 
Four  minae  were  equal  to  thirteen  pounds  sis 
shillings  and  eightpence ;  five  minte  to  sixteen 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence.— - 
Something  not  less  than  the  largest  of  those 
two  sums,  therefore,  must  at  that  time  hare 
been  usually  psid  to  the  most  eminent  teach- 
ers at  Athens.  Isocrates  himself  demanded 
ten  minse,  or  L.33  ;  6  :  8  from  each  scholar. 
When  he  taught  at  Athens,  he  is  said  to  hare 
had  a  hundred  scholars.  I  understand  this 
to  be  the  number  whom  he  taught  at  one 
time,  or  who  attended  what  we  would  call  one 
course  of  lectures ;  a  number  which  will  not 
appear  extraordinary  from  so  great  a  city  to  to 
famous  a  teacher,  who  taught,  too,  what  was 
at  tliat  time  tlie  most  fashionable  of  all  sci- 
ences, rhetoric.  He  must  have  made,  there  • 
fore,  by  each  course  of  lectures,  a  thousand 
mime,  or  L.3333  :  6  :  8.  A  thousand  mine, 
accordingly,  is  said  by  Plutarch,  in  another 
place,  to  have  been  his  didactron,  or  usual 
price  of  teaching.  Many  other  eminent  teach- 
ers in  those  times  appear  to  have  acquired 
great  fortunes.  Georgias  made  a  present  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi  of  his  own  statue  in  solid 
gold.  We  must  not,  I  presume,  suppose  that 
it  was  as  large  as  the  life.  His  way  of  living, 
as  well  as  that  of  Hippias  and  Protagoras,  two 
other  eminent  teachers  of  those  times,  is  re- 
presented by  Plato  as  splendid,  even  to  osten- 
tation. Plato  himself  is  said  to  have  lived 
with  a  good  deal  of  magnificence.  Aristotle, 
after  having  been  tutor  to  Alexander,  and 
most  munificently  rewarded,  as  it  is  univer- 
sally agreed,,  both  by  him  and  his  father, 
Philip,  tliought  it  worth  while,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  return  to  Athens,  in  order  to  resume 
the  teaching  of  his  school.  Teachers  of  the 
sciences  were  probably  in  those  times  Icei 
common  than  they  came  to  be  in  an  age  or 
two  afterwards,  when  the  competition  had 
probably  somewhat  reduced  both  the  price  of 
their  labour  and  the  admiration  for  their  per- 
sons. Tlie  most  eminent  of  them,  however, 
appear  always  to  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
consideration  much  superior  to  any  of  the  like 
profession  in  the  present  times.  The  Athe- 
nians sent  Cameadcs  the  academic,  and  Dio- 
genes the  stoic,  upon  a  solemn  embassy  to 
Rome ;  and  though  their  city  had  then  dc. 
clined  from  its  former  grandeur,  it  was  still 
an   independent  and   consi-lerttble   republic 
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Cameades,  too,  was  a  Babylonian  by  birth ; 
and  as  there  never  was  a  people  more  jealous 
of  admitting  foreigners  to  public  oflSces  than 
the  Athenians,  their  consideration  for  him 
must  have  been  very  great. 

This  inequality  is,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps 
rather  advantageous  than  hurtful  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  may  som(>what  degrade  the  profession 
of  a  public  teacher ;  but  the  cheapness  of  li- 
terary education  is  surely  an  advantage  which 
greatly  overbalances  this  trifling  inconveni- 
ency.  The  public,  too,  might  derive  still 
greater  benefit  from  it,  if  the  constitution  of 
those  schools  and  colleges,  in  which  education 
is  carried  on,  was  more  reasonable  tlian  it  is 
at  present  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

Thirdly,  the  policy  of  Europe,  by  obstruct  • 
iig  the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  stock, 
both  from  employment  to  employment,  and 
from  place  to  place,  occasions,  in  some  cases, 
a  very  inconvenient  inequality  in  the  whole  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  their  dif- 
ferent employments. 

The  statute  of  apprenticeship  obstructs  the 
free  circulation  of  labour  from  one  employ- 
ment to  another,  even  in  the  same  place. 
The  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations  ob- 
struct it  from  one  place  to  another,  even  in 
the  same  employment. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  while  high 
wages  are  given  to  the  workmen  in  one  ma- 
nufacture, those  in  another  are  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  bare  subsistence.  The 
one  is  In  an  advancing  state,  and  has  there- 
fore a  coniinual  demand  tor  new  hands ;  the 
other  is  in  a  declining  state,  and  the  super- 
abundance of  hands  is  continually  increasing. 
Those  two  manufactures  may  sometimes  be 
m  the  same  town,  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  without  being  able  to  lend 
the  least  assistance  to  one  another.  The  sta- 
tute of  apprenticeship  may  oppose  it  in  the 
one  case,  and  both  that  and  an  exclusive  cor- 
poration in  the  other.  In  many  different  ma- 
nufactures, however,  the  operations  are  so 
much  alike,  that  the  workmen  could  easily 
change  trades  with  one  another,  if  those  ab- 
surd laws  did  not  hinder  them.  The  arts  of 
weaving  plain  linen  and  plain  silk,  for  ex- 
ample, are  almost  entirely  the  same.  That  of 
weaving  plain  woollen  is  somewhat  different ; 
but  the  difference  is  so  insignificant,  that 
either  a  linen  or  a  silk  weaver  might  become 
A  tolerable  workman  in  a  very  few  days.  If 
any  of  those  three  capital  manufactures,  there- 
fore, were  decaying,  the  workmen  might  find 
a  resource  in  one  of  the  other  two  which  was 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition ;  and  their 
wages  would  neither  rise  too  high  in  the 
thriving,  nor  sink  too  low  in  the  decaying  ma- 
Bttfacture.  Tlie  linen  manufacture,  indeed, 
ia  in  England,  by  a  particular  statute,  open 
to  every  body ;  but  as  it  is  not  much  cultivat- 
ed through  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  it 
•an  alTord  no  general  resource  to  the  work- 


men of  other  decaying  manufactures,  who, 
wherever  the  statute  of  apprenticeship  takes 
place,  have  no  other  choice,  but  cither  to  come 
upon  the  parish,  or  to  work  as  common  la- 
bourers ;  for  which,  by  their  habits,  they  are 
much  worse  qualified  than  for  any  sort  of  ma- 
nufacture that  bears  any  resemblance  to  their 
own.  They  generally,  therefore,  chuse  to 
come  upon  the  parish. 

Whatever  obstructs  the  free  circulation  of 
labour  from  one  employment  to  another,  ob- 
structs that  of  stock  likewise ;  the  quantity  of 
stock  which  can  be  employf>d  in  any  branch 
of  business  depending  very  much  upon  that 
of  the  labour  which  can  be  employed  in  it. 
Corporation  laws,  however,  give  less  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  circulation  of  stock  from  one 
place  to  another,  than  to  that  of  labour.  It 
is  everywhere  much  easier  for  a  wealthy 
merchant  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  trading  in 
a  town-corporate,  than  for  a  poor  artificer  to 
obtain  that  of  working  in  it. 

The  obstruction  which  corporation  laws 
give  to  the  free  circulation  of  labour  is  com- 
mon, I  believe,  to  every  part  of  Europe. 
That  which  is  given  to  it  by  tlie  poor  laws  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  England.  It 
consists  in  the  difficulty  which  a  poor  man 
finds  in  obtaining  a  settlement,  or  even  in  be- 
ing allowed  to  exercise  his  industry  in  any 
parish  but  that  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is 
the  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers 
only  of  which  the  free  circulation  is  obstruct- 
ed by  corporation  laws.  The  difl^culty  of  ob- 
taining settlements  obstructs  even  that  of  com 
mon  labour.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give 
some  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  pre- 
sent state  of  this  disorder,  the  greatest,  per- 
haps, of  any  in  the  police  of  England. 

When,  by  the  destruction  of  monasteries,  the 
poor  had  been  deprived  of  the  charity  of  those 
religious  houses,  after  some  other  inefiTectual 
attempts  for  their  relief,  it  was  enacted,  by  the 
43d  of  Elizabeth,  c.  2.  that  every  parish 
should  be  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  poor, 
and  tliat  overseers  of  the  poor  should  be  annu- 
ally appointed,  who,  with  the  church- wardens, 
should  raise,  by  a  parish  rate,  competent  sums 
for  this  purpose. 

By  tliis  statute,  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  their  own  poor  was  indispensably  imposed 
upon  every  parish.  Who  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  poor  of  each  parish  became, 
tlierefore,  a  question  of  some  importance. 
This  question,  afler  some  variation,  was  at 
last  determined  by  the  13th  and  1 4th  of 
Charles  II.  when  it  was  enacted,  that  forty 
days  undisturbed  residence  should  gain  any 
person  a  settlement  in  any  parish ;  but  tliat 
within  that  time  it  should  be  lawful  for  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  mado 
by  the  church-wardens  or  overseers  of  the 
poor,  to  remove  any  new  inhabitant  to  the 
parish  where  he  was  last  legally  settled  ;  un- 
less he  either  rented  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds 
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a-ycar,  or  could  give  such  security  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  parish  where  he  was  then  liv- 
ing, as  those  justices  should  judge  sufficient. 

Some  frauds,  it  is  said,  were  committed  in 
consequence  of  this  statute;  parish  officers 
sometimes  bribing  their  own  poor  to  go  clan- 
destinely to  another  parish,  and,  by  keeping 
themselves  concealed  for  forty  days,  to  gain  a 
settlement  there,  to  the  discharge  of  that  to 
which  tliey  properly  belonged.  It  was  enact- 
ed, therefore,  by  the  1st  of  James  II.  that  the 
forty  days  undisturbed  residence  of  any  per- 
son necessary  to  gain  a  settlement,  should  be 
accounted  only  from  the  time  of  his  deliver- 
ing notice,  in  writing,  of  the  place  of  his  a- 
bode  and  the  number  of  his  family,  to  one  of 
the  church-wardens  or  overseers  of  the  parish 
where  he  came  to  dwell. 

But  parish  officers,  it  seems,  were  not  al- 
ways more  honest  with  regard  to  their  own 
than  they  had  been  with  regard  to  other  pa- 
rishes, and  sometimes  connived  at  such  intru- 
sions, receiving  the  notice,  and  taking  no  pro- 
per steps  in  consequence  of  it.  As  every  per- 
son in  a  parish,  therefore,  was  supposed  to  have 
an  interest  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  tlieir 
being  burdened  by  such  intruders,  it  was  fur- 
ther enacted  by  the  3d  of  William  III.  that 
the  forty  days  residence  should  be  accounted 
only  from  the  publication  of  such  notice  in 
writing  on  Sunday  in  the  church,  inunediately 
after  divine  service. 

**  After  all,"  says  Doctor  Bum,  "  this  kind 
of  settlement,  by  continuing  forty  days  after 
publication  of  notice  in  writing,  is  very  seldom 


the  whole  parish,  who  are  too  well  aware  of 
the  consequences  to  adopt  any  new-comer, 
who  has  nothing  but  his  labour  to  support 
him,  either  by  taxing  him  to  parish  rates,  or 
by  electing  him  into  a  parish  office. 

No  married  man  can  well  gain  any  settle^ 
ment  in  either  of  tlie  two  last  ways.  An  ap> 
prentice  is  scarce  ever  married  ;  and  it  is  ex> 
pressly  enacted,  that  no  married  servant  shall 
gain  any  settlement  by  being  hired  for  a  year 
The  principal  effiect  of  introducing  settlement 
by  service,  has  been  to  put  out  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  old  fashion  of  luring  for  a  year; 
which  before  had  been  so  customary  in  Eng. 
land,  that  even  at  this  day,  if  no  particular 
term  is  agreed  upon,  the  law  intends  that 
every  servant  is  hired  for  a  year.  But  mas- 
ters are  not  always  willing  to  give  their  aer- 
vants  a  settlement  by  hiring  them  in  this  man 
ner ;  and  servants  are  not  always  willing  to  b; 
so  hired,  because,  as  every  last  settlement  dis- 
charges all  the  foregoing,  they  might  thereby 
lose  tlieir  original  settlement  in  the  places  of 
their  hativity,  the  habitation  of  their  parent* 
and  relations. 

No  independent  workman,  it  is  evident 
whether  labourer  or  artificer,  is  likely  to  gain 
any  new  settlement,  either  by  apprenticeship 
or  by  service.  When  such  a  person,  there- 
fore,  carried  his  industry  to  a  new  parish,  bif 
was  liable  to  be  removed,  how  healthy  and  in- 
dustrious soever,  at  the  caprice  of  any  church- 
warden or  overseer,  unless  he  either  rented  m 
tenement  of  ten  pounds  a-year,  a  thing  im- 
possible for  one  who  has  nothing  but  his  la- 


obtained  ;  and  the  design  of  the  acts  is  not  so  |  bour  to  live  by,  or  could  give  such  security 
much  for  gaining  of  settlements,  as  for  the 
avoiding  of  them  by  persons  coming  into  a 
parish  clandestinely,  for  the  giving  of  notice 
is  only  putting  a  force  upon  the  parish  to  re- 
move. Bnt  if  a  person's  situation  is  such, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  actually  re- 
movable or  not,  he  shall,  by  giving  of  notice, 
compel  the  parish  either  to  allow  him  a  settle- 
ment uncontested,  by  suffering  him  to  conti- 
nue forty  days,  or  by  removing  him  to  try  tlie 
right" 

This  statute,  therefore,  rendered  it  almost 
impractica>^lo  for  a  poor  man  to  gain  a  new 
settlement  in  the  old  way,  by  forty  days  inha- 
bitancy. But  that  it  might  not  appear  to  pre- 
clude altogether  the  common  people  of  one 
parish  from  ever  establishing  themselves  with 
security  in  another,  it  appointed  four  other  acted  that  if  any  person  should  bring  a  certi- 
ways  by  which  a  settlement  might  be  gained   ficate  from  the  parish  where  he  was  last  Icgak 


for  the  discharge  of  the  parish  as  two  justi< 
of  the  peace  should  judge  sufficient. 

What  security  they  shall  require,  indeed,  ia 
left  altogether  to  their  discretion ;  but  they 
cannot  well  require  less  than  thirty  pounds, 
it  having  been  enacted,  that  the  purchase  eren 
of  a  freehold  estate  of  less  than  thirty  pounds 
value,  shall  not  gain  any  person  a  settlementy 
as  not  being  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  the 
parish.  But  this  is  a  security  which  scarce 
any  man  who  lives  by  labour  can  give ;  aod 
much  greater  security  is  frequently  demanded. 

In  order  to  restore,  in  some  measure,  that 
free  circulation  of  labour  which  those  differ- 
ent statutes  had  almost  entirely  taken  away, 
the  invention  of  certificates  was  fallen  upoik 
Bv  the  8th  and  9th  of  WilUam  III.  it 


without   nny   notice  delivereil    or   published. 
The  first  was,  by  being  taxed  to  parish  rates 


ly  settled,  subscribed  by  the  church-wardens 
and  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  allowed  by  two 


and  paying  them;  the  second,  by  being  elect-  justices  of  the  peace,  that  every  other  parish 
ed  into  an  annual  parish  office,  and  serving  in  '  should  be  obliged  to  receive  him  ;  that  he 
it  a  year;  the  third,  by  serving  an  apprentice-  should  not  be  removable  merely  upon  account 
ship  in  the  parish  ;  the  fourth,  by  being  hired  .  of  his  being  likely  to  become  chargeable,  btit 
into  service  there  for  a  year,  and  continuing  only  upon  his  becoming  actually  chargeable  ; 
in  the  same  ser\'ice  during  the  whole  of  it.  and  that  then  the  parish  which  granted  the 
Nobody  can  gain  a  settlement  by  either  of  certificate  sliould  be  obliged  to  pay  the  ex- 
ilic two  first  ways,  but  by  the  public  deed  of  ^pense  both  of  his  maintenance  and  of  bis 
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dao>a].  And  in  order  to  give  the  most  per- 
fect security  to  the  i>arish  where  such  certifi- 
cated man  should  come  to  reside,  it  was  fur- 
ther enacted  by  the  same  statute,  tliat  he  should 
gain  no  settlement  there  by  any  means  what- 
ever, except  either  by  renting  a  tenement  of 
ten  pounds  a-year,  or  by  serving  opon  his  own 
account  in  an  annual  parish  office  for  one 
Ik  bole  year ;  and  consequently  neither  by  no- 
tice nor  by  service,  nor  by  apprenticeship,  nor 
by  pajring  parish  rates.  By  the  12th  of  Queen 
Anne,  too,  stat.  1,  c  18,  it  was  further  en- 
acted, that  neither  the  servants  nor  apprentices 
of  such  ''ertificated  man  should  gain  any  settle- 
ment in  the  parish  where  he  resided  under 
tucb  certificate. 

How  far  this  Invention  has  restored  that  free 
circulation  of  labour,  which  the  preceding  sta- 
tutes liad  almost  entirely  taken  away,  we  may 
learn  from  the  following  very  judicious  obser- 
tation  of  Doctor   Burn.     *'  It  is  obvious," 
says  be,  '*  that  there  are  divers  good  reasons 
for  requiring  certificates  with  persons  coming 
to  settle  in  any  place ;  namely,  that  persons 
residing  under  them  can  gain  no  settlement, 
neither  by  apprenticeship,  nor  by  service,  nor 
by  giving  notice,  nor  by  paying  parish  rates  ; 
that  they  can  settle  neither  apprentices  nor 
servants ;  that  if  they  become  chargeable,  it  is 
certainly  known  whither  to  remove  them,  and 
the  parish  shall  be  paid  for  the  removal,  and 
for  their  maintenance  in  the  mean  time;  and 
that,  if  they  fall  sick,  and  cannot  be  removed, 
the   parish  which  gave  the   certificate   must 
maintaia  them ;  none  of  all  which  can  be  with- 
out a  certificate.     Which  reasons  will  hold 
proportionably  for  parishes  not  granting  cer- 
tificates in  ordinary  cases;  for  it  is  far  more 
than  an  equal  chance,  but  that  they  will  have 
the  certificated  persons  again,  and  in  a  Horse 
condition.'*     The  moral  of  this  observation 
•eems  to  be,  that  certificates  ought  always  to 
be  required  by  the  parish  where  any  poor  man 
comes  to  reside,  and  that  they  ought  very  sel- 
dom to  be  granted  by  that  which  he  purposes 
to  leave.     **  There  is  somewhat  of  hardship 
in  this  matter  of  certificates,'*  says  the  same 
very  intelligent  author,  in  his  History  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  *'  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  a 
parish  oflScer  to  imprison  a  man  as  it  were  for 
life,  however  inconvenient  it  may  be  for  him 
to  continue  at  that  place  where  he  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  acquire  what  is  called  a  settle- 
ment, or  whatever  advantage  he  may  propose 
to  himself  by  living  elsewhere.*' 

Though  a  certificate  carries  along  with  it  no 
testimonial  of  good  behaviour,  and  certifies 
nothing  but  that  the  person  belongs  to  the  pa- 
rish to  which  he  really  does  belong,  it  is  alto- 
gether discretionary  in  the  parish  officers  either 
to  grant  or  to  refuse  it.  A  mandamus  was 
once  moved  for,  says  Doctor  Burn,  to  compel 
the  church> wardens  and  overseers  to  sign  a 
certificate;  but  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
tt^Kttd  the  motion  as  a  very  strange  attempt 
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Tlie  very  unequal  price  of  labour  which  wc 
frequently  find  in  England,  in  places  at  no 
great  distance  from  one  anotlier,  is  probably 
owing  to  tlie  obstruction  which  the  law  of 
settlements  gives  to  a  poor  man  who  would 
carry  his  industiy  from  one  parish  to  another 
without  a  certificate.  A  single  man,  indeed., 
who  is  healthy  and  industrious,  may  some- 
times reside  by  sufferance  without  one  j  but  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  family  who  should  at- 
tempt to  do  so,  would,  in  most  parishes,  be 
sure  of  being  removed  ;  and,  if  the  single  man 
should  afterwards  marry,  he  would  generally 
be  removed  likewise.  The  scarcity  of  hanch 
in  one  parish,  therefore,  cannot  always  be  re- 
lieved by  their  superabundance  in  another,  as 
it  is  constantly  in  Scotlanl,  and.  I  believe,  in 
all  other  countries  where  there  is  no  difficulty 
of  settlement.  In  such  countries,  though 
wages  may  sometimes  rise  a  little  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  great  town,  or  wherever  else 
there  is  an  extraordinary  demand  for  labour,  and 
sink  gradually  as  the  distance  from  such  places 
increases,  till  they  fall  back  to  t!:e  common 
rate  of  the  country  ,  yet  we  never  meet  with 
those  sudden  and  unaccountable  differences  in 
the  wages  of  neighbouring  places  which  we 
sometimes  find  in  England,  where  it  is  often 
more  difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  pass  the  arti- 
ficial boundary  of  a  parish,  than  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  or  a  ridge  of  high  mountains,  natural 
boundaries  which  sometimes  separate  very  dis- 
tinctly different  rates  of  wages  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

To  remove  a  man  who  has  committed  no  mis> 
demeanour,  from  the  parish  where  he  chooses 
to  reside,  is  an  evident  violation  of  natural 
liberty  and  justice.  The  common  people  of 
England,  however,  so  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
but  like  the  common  people  of  most  other 
countries,  never  rightly  understanding  where- 
in it  consists,  have  now,  for  more  than  a  cen. 
tury  together,  sufiered  themselves  to  be  ex- 
posed to  this  oppression  without  a  remedy. 
Though  men  of  reflection,  too,  have  some- 
times  complained  of  fhe  law  of  settlements  as 
a  public  grievance ;  yet  it  has  never  been  the 
object  of  any  general  popular  clamour,  such 
as  that  against  general  warrants,  an  abusive 
practice  undoubtedly,  but  such  a  one  as  was 
not  likely  to  occasion  any  general  oppression. 
There  is  scarce  a  poor  man  in  England,  of 
forty  years  of  age,  I  will  venture  to  say,  who 
has  not,  in  some  part  of  his  life,  felt  himself 
most  cruelly  oppressed  by  this  ill-contrived 
law  of  :>ettlements. 

I  shall  conclude  tliis  long  chapter  with  ob- 
serving, that  though  anciently  it  was  usual  to 
rate  wages,  first  by  general  laws  extending 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  afterwards  by 
particular  orders  of  tlie  justices  of  peace  ir 
every  particular  county,  both  these  practices 
have  now  gone  entirely  into  disuse  ••  By  the 
experience  of  above  four  hundred  years,"  says 
Doctor  Burn,  **  it  seems  time  to  lav  a&idf>  all 
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and  not  by  his  lodgers.  Whereas  at  Paris  and 
Edinburgh,  people  who  let  lodgings  have 
commonly  no  other  means  of  subsistence  ;  and 
the  price  of  tlie  lodging  must  pay,  not  only 
the  rent  of  the  house,  but  the  whole  expense 
of  the  family. 


Paat  II. — TnequaUlies  occasioned  by  the 
Policy  of  EurojiC, 

Such  are  the  inequalities  in  the  whole  of  the 
iidvantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
employments  of  labour  and  stock,  which  the 
defect  of  any  of  the  three  requisites  above 
mentioned  must  occasion,  even  where  there  is 
the  most  perfect  liberty.  But  the  policy  of 
Europe,  by  not  leaving  things  at  perfect  li- 
berty, occasions  other  inequalities  of  much 
greater  importance. 

It  does  this  chiefly  in  the  three  following 
ways.  First,  by  restraining  the  competition 
in  some  employments  to  a  smaller  number 
than  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  enter 
into  tliem ;  secondly,  by  increasing  it  in  others 
beyond  what  it  naturally  would  be ;  and, 
thirdly,  by  obstructing  the  free  circulation  of 
labour  and  stock,  both  from  employment  to 
employment,  and  from  place  to  place. 

First,  The  policy  of  Europe  occasions  a  very 
important  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  difierunt 
employments  of  labour  and  stock,  by  restrain- 
ing the  competition  in  some  employments  to 
•  smaller  number  than  might  otherwise  be  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  them. 

The  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations  are 
the  principal  means  it  makes  use  of  for  this 
purpose. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  an  incorporated 
mule  necessarily  restrains  the  competition,  in 
the  town  where  it  is  established,  to  tliose  who 
re  free  of  the  trade.  To  have  served  an  ap- 
[irenticeship  in  the  town,  under  a  master  pro- 
perly qualified,  is  commonly  the  necessary  re- 
quisite for  obtaining  this  freedom.  The  bye- 
laws  of  the  corporation  regulate  sometimes 
the  number  of  apprentices  which  any  master 
is  allowed  to  have,  and  almost  always  the 
number  of  years  which  each  apprentice  is  ob- 
liged to  serve.  The  intention  of  both  regula- 
lions  is  to  restrain  the  competition  to  a  much 
unaller  number  than  might  otherwise  be  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  the  trade.  Tlie  limitation 
of  the  number  of  apprentices  restrains  it  di- 
rectly. A  long  term  of  apprenticeship  restrains 
it  more  indirectly,  but  as  effectually,  by  in- 
creasing the  expense  of  education. 

In  Sheffield,  no  master  cutler  can  have  more 
than  one  apprentice  at  a  time,  by  a  bye-law  of 
the  corporation.  In  Norfolk  and  Norwich, 
no  master  weaver  can  have  more  than  two  ap- 
prentices, under  pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds 
a^monih  to  the  king.  No  master  hatter  can 
tiave  more  than  two  apprentices  anywhere  in 


England,  or  in  the  Engluh  plautationa,  un- 
der pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds  a-month, 
half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him  who  shall 
sue  in  any  court  of  record.  Both  these  regu- 
lations, though  they  have  been  confirmed  by 
a  public  law  of  the  kingdom,  are  evidently 
dictated  by  the  same  corporation-spirit  which 
enacted  the  bye-law  of  Sheffield.  The  silk* 
weavers  in  London  had  scarce  been  incorpo- 
rated a  year,  when  they  enacted  a  bye -law, 
restraining  any  master  from  having  more  than 
two  apprentices  at  a  time.  It  required  a  par- 
ticular act  of  parliament  to  rescind  this  bjre- 
law. 

Seven  years  seem  anciently  to  liave  been, 
all  over  Europe,  the  usual   term  estaUishcd 
for  the  duration   of  apprenticeships   in   the 
greater  part  of  incorporated  trades.     All  such 
incorporations  were  anciently  called  universi- 
ties, which,  indeed,  is  the  proper  Latin  name 
for  any  incorporation  whatever.     The  univer- 
sity of  smiths,   the  university  of  tailors,  &G. 
are  expressions  which  we  commonly  meet  with 
in  the  old  charters  of  ancient  towns.      When 
tliose  particular  incorporations,  which  are  now 
peculiarly  called  universities,  were  first  estab> 
Lislied,  the  term  of  years  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  study,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of 
master  of  tuts,  appears  evidently  to  have  been 
copied   from  the  term   of  apprenticeship   in 
common  trades,  of  which  the  incorporationf 
were  much  more  ancient.    As  to  have  wrought 
seven  years  under  a  master  properly  qualified, 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  entitle  any  person  to 
become  a  master,  and  to  have  himself  ^pren« 
tices  in  a  common  trade  ;  so  to  have  studied 
seven  years  under  a  master  properly  qualified, 
was  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  become  a  mas- 
ter, teacher,  or  doctor  (words  anciently  syix>- 
nymous),  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  scho- 
lars or  apprentices  ^words  likewise  origtnallf 
synonymous)  to  study  under  him. 

By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  commonly  called 
the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship,  it  was  enacted, 
tliat  no  person  should,  for  the  future,  cxerciss 
any  trade,  craft,  or  mystery,  at  that  time  exer- 
cised in  England,  unless  he  had  prenousiy 
served  to  it  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  yean 
at  least ;  and  what  before  had  bein  the  byc^ 
law  of  many  particular  corporations,  became 
in  England  the  general  and  public  law  of  all 
trades  carried  on  in  market  towns.  For  though 
the  words  of  the  statute  ore  very  general,  and 
seem  plainly  to  include  the  whole  kingdom, 
by  interpretation  its  operation  has  been  limit. 
e<l  to  market  towns ;  it  having  been  held  that, 
in  countiy  villages,  a  person  may  exercise 
veral  different  trades,  though  he  has  not! 
a  seven  years  apprenticeship  to  eadi,  tbry  ba>i 
ing  necessary  for  the  conveniency  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  number  of  people  frcqueM- 
ly  not  being  sufficient  to  supply  each  with  a 
particular  set  of  hands. 

By  a  strict  interpretation  of  tlie  words,  tou^ 
the  operation  of  this  statute  has  been  limited 
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to  those  trades  vrltich  were  established  in  Eng- 
land before  the  5th  of  Ehzabeth,  and  has  ne- 
ver been  extended  to  such  as  have  been  intro- 
duced since  that  time.  This  limitation  has 
giren  occasion  to  several  distinctions,  which, 
considered  as  rules  of  police,  appear  as  foolish 
3S  can  well  be  imagined.  It  has  been  ad- 
judged, for  example,  that  a  coachmaker  can 
oeitlicr  himself  make  nor  employ  journeymen 
to  make  his  coach- wheels,  but  must  buy  them 
of  a  master  wheel-wrigbt ;  this  latter  trade 
oaving  been  exercised  in  England  before  the 
5th  of  Elizabeth.  But  a  wheel-wright,  though 
he  has  never  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
coachmaker,  may  either  himself  make  or  em- 
ploy journeymen  to  make  coaches ;  the  trade 
of  a  coachmaker  not  being  within  the  statute, 
because  not  exercised  in  England  at  the  time 
when  it  was  made.  The  manufactures  of 
Bianchester,  Birmingham,  and  Wolverhamp. 
ton,  are  many  of  them,  upon  this  account,  not 
within  the  statute,  not  having  been  exercised 
in  England  before  the  5th  of  Elizabetli. 

In  France,  the  duration  of  apprenticeships 
is  different  in  different  towns  and  in  different 
trades.  In  Paris,  five  years  is  the  term  re- 
quired in  a  great  number ;  but,  before  any 
person  can  be  qualified  to  exercise  the  trade 
as  a  master,  he  must,  in  many  of  them,  serve 
five  years  more  as  a  journeyman.  During 
this  latter  term,  he  is  called  the  companion  of 
his  master,  and  the  term  itself  is  called  his 
companionship. 

In  Scotland,  there  is  no  general  law  which 
rq^lates  universally  the  duration  of  aopren- 
ticeships.  The  term  is  different  in  different 
corporations.  Where  it  is  long,  a  part  of  it 
oiay  generally  lie  redeemed  by  paying  a  small 
tine.  In  roost  towns,  too,  a  very  small  fine  is 
vifficient  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  any  cor- 
poratioo.  The  weavers  of  linen  and  hempen 
doth,  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  all  other  artificers  subservient 
to  tbero,  wheel-makers,  reel-makers,  &c.  may 
exercise  their  trades  in  any  town-corporate 
without  paying  any  fine.  In  all  towns-cor- 
porate, all  persons  are  free  to  sell  butchers* 
neat  upon  any  lawful  day  of  the  week.  Tlu^e 
years  is,  in  Scotland,  a  common  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship, even  in  some  very  nice  trades ; 
and,  in  general,  I  know  of  no  country  in  Eu- 
rope, in  which  corporation  laws  are  so  little 


The  property  which  every  man  has  in  his 
own  labour,  as  it  is  the  original  foundation  of 
aU  other  property,  so  it  is  the  most  sacred  and 
inviolable.  Tlie  patrimony  of  a  poor  man 
lies  in  toe  strength  and  dexterity  of  his  hands ; 
and  to  liinder  him  from  employing  this 
^treskgth  and  dexterity  in  what  manncT  he 
thinks  proper,  without  injury  to  his  neigh- 
bour, is  a  plain  violation  of  tliis  most  sacred 
property.  It  is  a  manifest  encroachment 
•ipoo  the  just  liberty,  both  of  the  workman, 
flod  of  thotr  who  might  be  disposed  to  euw 
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ploy  him.  As  it  hinders  the  one  from  work- 
ing at  what  he  thinks  proper,  so  it  hinrteis  he 
others  from  employing  whom  they  (funk  jmi. 
per.  To  judge  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  cm- 
ployed,  may  surely  be  trusted  to  the  discre* 
tion  of  the  employers,  whose  interest  it  so 
much  concerns.  The  affected  anxiety  of  tb« 
lawgiver,  lest  they  should  employ  an  impro- 
per person,  is  evidently  as  impertinent  as  it  Jj 
oppressive. 

The  institution  of  long  apprenticesliips  can 
give  no  security  that  insufficient  workmanship 
shall  Kot  frequently  be  exposed  to  public 
sale.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  generally  the 
effect  of  fraud,  and  not  of  inability ;  and  the 
longest  apprenticeship  can  give  no  security 
against  fraud.  Quite  different  regulations 
are  necessary  to  prevent  this  abuse.  The 
sterling  mark  upon  plate,  and  the  stamps  upon 
linen  and  woollen  cloth,  give  the  purchaser 
much  greater  security  than  any  statute  of  ap- 
prenticeship. He  generally  looks  at  these, 
but  never  thinks  it  worth  while  to  enquire 
whether  tlie  workman  had  served  a  seven 
years  apprenticeship. 

The  institution  of  long  apprenticeships  ha« 
no  tendency  to  form  young  people  to  indus- 
try. A  journeyman  who  works  by  the  piece 
is  likely  to  be  industrious,  because  he  derives 
a  benefit  from  every  exertion  of  liis  industry. 
An  apprentice  is  likely  to  be  idle,  and  almost 
always  is  so,  because  he  has  no  immediate  in 
terest  to  be  otherwise.  In  the  inferior  em- 
ployments, the  sweets  of  labour  consist  alto- 
gether in  the  recompence  of  laltour.  They 
who  are  soonest  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  it,  are  likely  soonest  to  conceive  a 
relish  for  it,  and  to  acquire  the  early  habit  of 
industry.  A  young  man  naturally  conceives 
an  aversion  to  labour,  when  for  a  Jong  time 
he  receives  no  benefit  from  it.  The  boys  who 
are  put  out  apprentices  from  public  charities 
are  generally  bound  for  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  years,  and  they  generally  tuni  out 
very  idle  and  wortliless. 

Apprenticeships  were  altogether  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  mas- 
ter and  apprentice  make  a  considerable  article 
in  every  modern  code.  The  Roman  law  is 
perfectly  silent  with  regard  to  them.  I  know 
no  Greek  or  Latin  word  (I  might  venture,  ] 
believe,  to  assert  that  there  is  none)  which  ex  • 
presses  the  idea  we  now  annex  to  the  woid 
apprentice,  a  servant  bound  to  work  at  a  par- 
ticular trade  for  the  benefit  of  a  master,  dur- 
ing a  term  of  years,  upon  condition  tliat  th« 
master  shall  teach  him  thaf  trade. 

Long  apprenticeships  are  altogether  unne- 
cessary. The  arts,  which  are  much  superior 
to  common  trades,  sueli  as  tliose  of  making 
clocks  and  watches,  conta  n  no  such  mystery 
as  to  require  a  long  course  of  instruction. 
The  first  invention  of  such  beautiful  machines, 
mdeed,  and  even  that  of  some  of  the  instru- 
Iments  employed  in  making  them,  must  oc 
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doubt  have  been  tlit,  work  of  deep  thought 
sind  long  time,  and  nmy  justly  Ih;  considered 
as  among  the  happiest  eflbrts  of  human  inge- 
nuity. But  when  both  have  been  fairly  in- 
vented, and  are  well  understood,  to  explain 
to  any  young  man,  in  the  completest  manner, 
how  to  apply  the  instruments,  and  how  to 
construct  the  machines,  cannot  M'ell  require 
more  than  the  lessons  of  a  few  wec>ks ;  per- 
haps those  of  a  few  days  might  be  sufficient. 
In  the  common  mechanic  trades,  those  of  a 
few  days  might  certainly  be  sufficient  The 
dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in  common 
trades,  cannot  be  acquired  M-ithout  much  prac- 
tice and  experience.  But  a  young  man  would 
practice  with  much  more  diligence  and  atten- 
tion,  if  from  the  beginning  he  wrought  as  a 
journeyman,  being  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
little  work  which  he  could  execute,  and  pay- 
ing in  his  turn  for  the  materials  which  he 
might  sometimes  spoil  through  awkwardness 
and  inexperience.  His  education  would  ge- 
nerally in  this  way  be  more  effectual,  and  al- 
ways less  tedious  and  expensive.  Tlic  mas- 
ter, indeed,  would  be  a  loser.  He  would  lose 
all  tlic  wages  of  tlie  ajiprentice,  which  he  now 
saves,  for  seven  years  togotlicr.  In  the  end, 
perhaps,  the  apprentice  himself  would  be  a 
loser.  In  a  trade  so  easily  learnt  he  would 
Inve  more  competitors,  and  his  wages,  when 
he  came  to  be  a  complete  workman,  would  be 
much  less  than  at  present.  The  same  increase 
of  competition  would  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
nusters,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  workmen. 
The  trades,  the  crafts,  the  mysteries,  would 
all  be  lobcrs.  But  the  public  would  be  a 
gainer,  the  work  of  all  artificers  coming  in 
this  way  much  cheaper  to  market. 

It  is  to  prevenC  *ius  reduction  of  price,  and 
consequently  of  wages  and  profit,  by  restrain- 
mg  that  free  competition  which  would  most 
certainly  occasion  it,  that  all  corporations, 
and  the  greater  part  of  corporation  laws^  have 
been  established.  In  order  to  erect  a  corpor- 
ation, no  other  authority  in  ancient  times  was 
requisite,  in  many  parts  of  £uro|)e,  but  tliat 
of  the  town-corporate  in  which  it  was  estab- 
libheil.  In  England,  indeed,  a  charter  from 
the  king  was  likewise  necessary.  But  this 
prerogative  of  the  crown  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  rather  for  extorting  money  from  tlie 
subject,  than  for  tlie  defence  of  tlic  common 
liberty  against  such  oppressive  monopolies. 
Upon  paying  a  fine  to  the  king,  the  charter 
seems  generally  to  have  been  readily  granted  ; 
and  when  any  particular  class  of  artificers  or 
traders  thought  proper  to  act  as  a  corporation, 
without  a  charter,  such  adulterine  guilds,  as 
they  were  called,  were  not  always  disfranch- 
ised upon  tlial  account,  but  obliged  to  fine  an- 
nually to  the  king,  for  pennission  to  exercise 
their  usurped  privileges*.  Tlic  immediate 
inspection  of  all  corporations,  and  of  the  bye- 
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laws  which  they  might  thii.k  proper  to  enad 
for  their  own  government,  belonged  to  the 
town-corporate  in  which  tliey  were  establish- 
ed; and  whatever  discipline  was  exercised 
over  them,  proceeded  commonly,  not  from  tlie 
king,  but  from  tliat  greater  incorporation  of 
wnich  those  subordinate  ones  were  only  parts 
or  members. 

The  government  of  towns-corporate  was  al- 
together in  the  hands  of  traders  and  artificers « 
and  it  was  the  manifest  interest  of  every  par- 
ticular class  of  them,  to  prevent  the  market 
from  being  overstocked,  as  they  commonly  ex- 
press it,  with  their  own  particular  species  of 
industry ;  which  is  in  reality  to  keep  it  al- 
ways understocked.  Each  class  was  eager 
to  establish  regulations  proper  for  this  pur- 
pose, and,  provided  it  was  allowed  to  do  so^ 
was  willing  to  consent  tliat  every  otlier  class 
should  do  the  same.  In  consequence  of  such 
regulations,  indeed,  each  class  was  obliged  to 
buy  the  goods  they  had  occasion  for  from 
every  other  within  die  town,  somewhat  dearer 
than  tliey  othcnvise  might  have  done.  But, 
ill  recompence,  they  were  enabled  to  sell  their 
own  just  as  much  dearer ;  so  that,  so  far  it 
was  as  broad  as  long,  as  they  say  ;  and  in  the 
dealings  of  the  diHerent  classes  within  tlie 
town  with  one  another,  none  of  them  were 
losers  by  these  regulations.  But  in  their 
dealings  with  the  country  they  were  all  great 
gainers;  and  in  these  latter  dealings  consist 
the  whole  trade  which  supports  and  enricliea 
every  town. 

Every  town  draws  its  whole  subsistence^ 
and  all  the  materials  of  its  industry,  from  the 
country.  It  pays  for  these  chiefiy  in  two 
ways.  First,  by  sending  back  to  the  country 
a  part  of  those  materials  wrought  up  and  ma» 
nufactured  ;  in  which  case,  their  ])ricc  is  aug- 
mented by  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
profits  of  their  masters  or  immediate  employ- 
ers ;  secondly,  by  sending  to  it  a  part  botli  of 
tlie  rude  and  manufactured  produce,  either  of 
other  countries,  or  of  distant  parts  of  the 
same  country,  im{)ortiKl  into  the  town;  in 
which  case,  too,  tlic  original  price  of  Uiose 
goods  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of  the  car. 
riers  or  sailors,  and  by  the  profits  of  tlie 
merchants  who  employ  them.  In  what  u 
gained  upon  the  first  of  those  branches  of 
commerce,  consists  the  advantage  which  the 
town  makes  by  its  manufactures ;  in  what  is 
gained  upon  tlie  second,  tlie  advantage  of  its 
inland  and  foreign  trade.  Tlie  wages  of  tlie 
workmen,  and  the  profits  of  their  different 
employers,  make  up  the  whole  of  what  is 
gained  upon  both.  Whatever  regulations, 
tlierefore,  tend  to  increase  tliose  wages  and 
profits  beyond  what  they  otherwise  would  be, 
tend  to  enable  tlie  town  to  purchase,  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  its  labour,  the  produce  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  tlic  labour  of  the  coun- 
try. They  give  the  traders  and  artificers  is 
the  town  an  advantage  over  the  landlords. 
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farmen,  and  labourers,  in  the  country,  and 
break  down  that  natural  equality  which  would 
otherwise  take  place  in  the  commerce  which  is 
carried  on  between  them.  The  whole  annual 
produce  of  the  labour  of  the  society  is  annual- 
ly divided  between  those  two  difierent  sets  of 
people.  By  means  of  those  regulations,  a 
greater  share  of  it  is  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  than  would  otherwise  fall  to  them, 
and  a  less  to  those  of  the  country. 

The  price  which  the  town  really  pays  for 
the  provisions  and  materials  annually  import- 
ed into  it,  is  the  quantity  of  manufactures  and 
other  goods  annually  exported  from  it.  The 
dearer  the  latter  are  sold,  the  cheaper  the 
former  are  bought.  The  industry  of  the 
town  becomes  more,  and  that  of  the  country 
less  advantageous. 

That  the  industry  which  is  carried  on  in 
towns  is,  everywhere  in  Europe,  more  advan- 
tageous than  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
country,  without  entering  into  any  very  nice 
computations,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  one 
very  simple  and  obvious  observation.  In 
every  country  of  Europe,  we  find  at  least  a 
hundred  people  who  have  acquired  great  for- 
tunes, from  small  beginnings,  by  trade  and 
manufactures,  the  Industry  which  properly 
belongs  to  towns,  for  one  who  has  done  so  by 
that  which  properly  belongs  to  the  country, 
the  nusing  of  rude  produce  by  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land.  Industry, 
therefore,  must  be  better  rewarded,  the  wages 
of  labour  and  the  profits  of  stock  must  evi- 
dently  be  greater,  in  the  one  situation  than  in 
the  other.  But  stock  and  labour  naturally 
seek  the  most  advantageous  employment. 
Tbey  naturally,  therefore,  resort  as  much  as 
cbey  can  to  the  town,  and  desert  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  town  being  collected 
into  one  place,  can  easily  combine  together. 
The  most  insignificant  trades  carried  on  in 
towns  have,  accordingly,  in  some  place  or 
other,  been  incorporated ;  and  even  where  they 
have  never  been  Incorporated,  yet  the  corpo- 
ration-spirit, the  jealousy  of  strangers,  the  a- 
venion  to  take  apprentices,  or  to  communicate 
the  secret  of  tbdr  trade,  generally  prevail  in 
them,  and  oflen  teadi  them,  by  voluntary  as- 
sociations and  agreements,  to  prevent  that  free 
competition  which  they  cannot  prohibit  by 
bjc-laws.  The  trades  which  employ  but  a 
■mall  number  of  hands,  run  most  easily  into 
soch  combinations.  Half-a-dozen  wool-comb- 
tr%y  perhaps,  are  necessary  to  keep  a  thousand 
spinners  and  wmvers  at  work.  By  combining 
not  to  take  apprentices,  they  can  not  only  en- 
groas  the  employment,  but  reduce  the  whole 
maoufacture  into  a  sort  of  slavery  to  them- 
telvesy  and  raise  the  price  of  their  labour  much 
above  what  is  due  to  tlie  nature  of  their  work. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  dispersed 
in  (fistant  places,  cannot  easily  combine  to- 
gether. They  have  not  only  never  been  in- 
-orpcratad,  but  the  incorporation  spirit  nvver 


lias  prevailed  among  them.  No  apiirentisaw 
ship  has  ever  been  thought  necessary  to  qua- 
lify for  husbandry,  the  great  trade  of  the  coun- 
try. After  whpt  are  called  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  liberal  professions,  however,  there  is  per. 
haps  no  trade  which  requires  so  great  a  varici 
ty  of  knowledge  and  experience.  The  innu- 
merable volumes  which  have  been  written  up- 
on it  in  all  languages,  may  satisfy  us,  tliat  a- 
mong  the  wisest  and  most  learned  nations,  it 
has  never  been  regarded  as  a  matter  very  easi- 
ly understood.  And  from  all  those  volumes 
we  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  collect  that  know- 
ledge of  its  various  and  complicated  operations 
which  is  commonly  possessed  even  by  the  com- 
mon farmer ;  how  contemptuously  soever  the 
very  contemptible  authors  of  some  of  them 
may  sometimes  affect  to  speak  of  him.  There 
is  scarce  any  common  mechanic  trade,  on  the 
contrary,  of  which  all  the  operations  may  not 
be  as  completely  and  distinctly  explained  in 
a  pamphlet  of  a  very  few  pages,  as  it  is  pos 
sible  for  words  illustrated  by  figures  to  explain 
them.  In  tlie  history  of  the  arts,  now  pub* 
lishing  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  se- 
veral of  them  are  actually  explained  in  this 
manner.  The  direction  of  operations,  besides, 
which  must  be  varied  with  every  change  of 
the  weather,  as  well  as  with  many  other  ac« 
cidcnts,  requires  much  more  judgment  and 
discretion,  than  that  of  those  which  are  alwayf 
the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same. 

Not  only  the  art  of  the  farmer,  the  general 
direction  of  the  operations  of  husbandry,  but 
many  inferior  branches  of  country  labour  re- 
quire much  more  skill  and  experience  tlian 
the  greater  part  of  mechanic  trades.  The 
man  who  works  upon  brass  and  iron,  works 
with  instruments,  and  upon  materials  of  which 
the  temper  is  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly 
the  same.  But  the  man  who  ploughs  the 
ground  with  a  team  of  horses  or  oxen,  works 
with  instruments  of  which  the  health,  strength, 
and  temper,  are  very  difierent  upon  different 
occasions,  llie  condition  of  the  materials 
which  he  works  upon,  too,  is  as  variable  as 
that  of  the  instruments  which  he  works  with, 
and  both  require  to  be  managed  with  much 
judgment  and  discretion.  The  common  plough- 
man, tliough  generally  regarded  as  tlie  pattern 
of  stupidity  and  ignorance,  is  seldom  defective 
in  this  judgment  and  discretion.  He  is  less 
accustomed,  indeed,  to  social  intercourse,  than 
the  mechanic  who  lives  in  a  town.  His  voice 
and  langtiage  are  more  uncouth,  and  more 
diflScult  to  be  understood  by  those  who  art 
not  used  to  them.  His  understanding,  how- 
ever, being  accustomed  to  consider  a  greater 
variety  of  objects,  is  generally  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  other,  whose  whole  attention, 
from  morning  till  night,  is  commonly  occupied 
'  in  performing  one  or  two  very  simple  opcra- 
,  tions.  How  much  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
in  the  coimtry  are  really  superior  to  tliosc  of 
the  town,  ia  well  known  to  evvry  man  whom 
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either  busdness  or  curiosity  has  led  to  converse 
much  with  both.  In  China  and  Indostan,  ac- 
cordingly, both  the  rank  and  the  wages  of 
country  lalH>urers  are  said  to  be  superior  to 
those  of  the  greater  part  of  artificers  and  ma- 
nufacturers. They  would  probably  be  so 
everywhere,  if  corporation  laws  and  the  cor- 
poration spirit  did  not  prevent  it. 

The  superiority  which  the  industry  of  the 
towni  has  everywhere  in  Europe  over  that  of 
the  country,  is  not  altogether  owing  to  corpo- 
rations and  corporation  laws.  It  is  supported 
by  many  other  regulations.  The  high  duties 
upon  foreign  manufactures,  and  upon  all 
goods  imported  by  alien  merchants,  all  tend 
to  the  same  purpose.  Corporation  laws  en- 
able the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  raise  their 
prices,  without  fearing  to  be  undersold  by  the 
free  competition  of  their  own  countr^nmen. 
Those  other  regulations  secure  tJiem  equally 
against  that  of  foreigners.  The  enhancement 
of  price  occasioned  by  both  is  everywhere  fi- 
nally paid  by  the  landlords,  farmers,  and  la- 
bourers, of  the  country,  who  have  seldom  op- 
posed the  establishment  of  such  monopolies. 
They  have  commonly  neither  inclination  nor 
fitness  to  enter  into  combinations ;  and  the 
clamour  and  sophistry  of  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers easily  persuade  them,  that  the  pri- 
vate interest  of  a  part,  and  of  a  subordinate 
part,  of  the  society,  is  the  general  interest  of 
the  whole. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  superiority  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  towns  over  that  of  tlie  country 
seems  to  have  been  greater  formerly  than  in 
the  present  times.  The  wages  of  country  la- 
bour approach  nearer  to  those  of  manufactur- 
mg  labour,  and  the  profits  of  stock  employed 
m  agriailture  to  those  of  trading  and  manu- 
facturing stock,  than  they  are  said  to  have 
done  in  the  last  century,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present.  This  change  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  necessary,  though  very  late  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  encouragement 
given  to  the  industry  of  the  towns.  The 
stocks  accumulated  in  them  come  in  time  to 
be  so  great,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  employed 
with  the  ancient  profit  in  that  species  of  in- 
dustry which  is  peculiar  to  them.  That  in- 
dustry has  its  limits  like  every  other ;  and  the 
increase  of  stock,  by  increasing  the  competi- 
tion, necessarily  reduces  the  profit.  The  low- 
ering of  profit  in  the  town  forces  out  stock  to 
the  country,  where,  by  creating  a  new  demand 
for  country  labour,  it  necessarily  raises  its 
wages.  It  then  spreads  itself,  if  I  may  say 
so,  over  the  face  of  the  land,  and,  by  being 
employed  in  agriculture,  is  m  part  restored  to 
tlie  country,  at  the  expense  of  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  it  had  originally  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  town.  That  everywhere  in  Eu- 
rope the  greatest  improvements  of  the  country 
have  been  owing  to  such  overflowings  of  the 
stock  originally  accumulated  in  the  towns,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  shew  hereafter,  and  at  the  I 


same  time  to  demonstrate,  that  though  some 
countries  have,  by  this  course,  attained  to  • 
considerable  degree  of  opulence,  it  is  in  itself 
necessarily  slow,  uncertain,  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed and  interrupted  by  innumerable  acci- 
dents, and,  in  every  respect,  contrary  to  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  reason  The  interests, 
prejudices,  laws,  and  customs,  which  have 
given  occasion  to  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain  as  fully  and  distinctly  as  I  can  in  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  this  Inquiry. 

People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  meet  to- 
gether, even  for  merriment  and  diversioii,  but 
the  conversation  ends  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  public,  or  in  some  contrivance  to  raise 
prices.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  prevent 
such  meetings,  by  any  law  which  either  could 
be  executed,  or  would  be  consistent  with  li- 
berty and  justice.  But  though  the  Uw  can- 
not hinder  people  of  the  same  trade  from 
sometimes  assembling  together,  it  ought  to  do 
nothing  to  facilitate  such  assemblies,  much 
less  to  render  them  necessary. 

A  regulation  which  obliges  all  those  of  the 
same  tivde  in  a  particular  town  to  enter  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  in  a  public  regiS' 
ter,  facilitates  such  assemblies.  It  connects 
individuals  who  might  never  otherwise  be 
known  to  one  another,  and  gives  every  roao 
of  the  trade  r  direction  where  to  find  every 
other  man  of  it. 

A  regulation  which  enables  those  of  the 
same  trade  to  tax  themselves,  in  brder  to  pro- 
vide for  their  poor,  their  sick,  their  widows 
and  orphans,  by  giving  them  a  common  in- 
terest to  manage,  renders  such  assembbes  ne> 
cessary. 

An  incorporation  not  only  renders  them  ne- 
cessary, but  makes  the  act  of  the  majority 
binding  upon  the  whole.  In  a  free  trade,  an 
cflTectual  combination  cannot  be  established 
but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  every  single 
trader,  and  it  cannot  last  longer  than  every 
single  trader  continues  of  the  same  mind 
The  majority  of  a  corporation  can  enact  a  bye- 
law,  with  proper  penalties,  which  will  limit 
the  competition  more  eficctually  and  more 
durably  than  any  voluntary  combination  what, 
ever. 

The  pretence  that  corporations  arc  neces- 
sary for  the  better  government  of  the  trade,  is 
without  any  foundation.  The  real  and  effec- 
tual discipline  which  is  exercised  over  a  work- 
man, is  not  that  of  his  corporation,  but  that 
of  his  customers.  It  is  the  fear  of  losing  thdr 
employment  which  restrains  his  frauds  and 
corrects  his  negligence.  An  exclusive  corpo- 
ration necessarily  weakens  the  fcn-ce  of  this 
discipline.  A  particular  set  of  workmen  must 
then  be  employed,  let  them  behave  well  or  ill. 
It  is  upon  this  account  that,  in  many  large 
incorporated  towns,  no  tolerable  workmen  arc 
to  be  found,  even  in  some  of  the  moat  necet* 
sary  trades.  If  you  would  have  your  work 
tolerably  executed,  it  must  be   done  in  tha 
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•alHirbsy  where  llie  workmen,  having  no  ex- '  of  the  master  mason,  supposing  him  to  have 


elusive  pmil^*,  have  nothing  but  their  cliar- 
acter  to  de|>end  upon,    and  you  must  then 
■muggle  it  into  the  town  as  well  as  you  can. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  policy  of  £u- 


been  without  employment  one-third  of  the 
year,  would  have  fully  equalled  them.  By 
the  12th  of  Queen  Anne,  c.  12.  it  is  declared, 
*  Tliat  whereas,  for  want  of  suflScient  mainten- 


*  cures  have,  in   several  places,  been  meanly 

*  supplied,  the  bishop  is,  tlierefore,  empower- 
'  ed  to  appoint,  by  writing  under  his  hand 
'  and  seal,  a  sufficient  certain  stipend  or  al. 

*  lowance,   not  exceeding  fifty,   and  not  less 

*  than  twenty  pounds  a-year.*     Forty  pounds 


rope,  by  restraining  the  competition  in  some  ^  *  ance   and    encouragement    to   curates,    the 
employments  to  a  smaller  number  than  would 
otherwise  be  disposed  to  enter  into  them,  oc- 
casions a  very  important   inequality  in    the 
whole  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
tiic  different  employments  of  labour  and  stock. 
Secondly,  The  policy  of  Europe,  by  increas- 
ing the  competition  in  some  employments  be- '  a-year  is  reckoned  at  present  very  good  pay  for 
jond  what  it  naturally  would  be,  occasions  a  curate ;  and,   notwithstanding  this   act   of 
another  inequality,  of  an  opposite  kind,  in  the  |  parliament,    tlicre   are   many  curacies  under 

twenty  pounds  a-year.     There  are  journey- 
men shoemakers  in    London  who  earn  forty 
pounds  a-year,  and  tliere  is  scarce  an  indus- 
trious workman  of  any  kind  in  that  metropo- 
lis  who   does   not  earn  more   than    twenty. 
This  last  sum,  indeed,  does  not  exceed  what 
is  firequently  earned  by  common  labourers  in 
many  country  parishes.     Whenever  the   law 
has  attempted  to  regulate  tlie  wages  of  work- 
men, it  has  always  been  rather  to  lower  them 
tlian  to  raise  them.      But  the  law  has,  upon 
many  occasions,  attempted  to  raise  the  wages  of 
curates,  and,  for  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to 
oblige  the  rectors  of  parishes  to  give  tlicm 
more  Chan  tlie  wretched  maintenance  which 
they  themselves  might  be  willing  to  accept  of 
And,  in  both  cases,   the   law  seems  to  have 
been  equally  ineffectual,  and  has  never  either 
been  able  to  raise  the  wages  of  curates,  or  to 
sink  those  of  labourers  to  the  degree  that  was 
intended ;  because  it  has  never  been  able  to 
hinder  either  tlie  one  from  being  willing  to 
accept  of  leM  than  tlie  legal  allowance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  indigence  of  their  situation  and 
the  multitude  of  their   competitors,    or   the 
other  from  receiving  more,  on  account  of  the 
contrary  competition  of  those  who  expected 
to  derive  either  profit  or  pleasure  from  em- 
ploying them. 

The  great  benefices  and  other  ecclesiastical 
dignities  support  the  honour  of  the  church, 
notwithstanding  the  mean  circumstances  of 
some  of  its  inferior  members.  The  respect 
paid  to  tlie  profession,  too,  makes  some  com- 
pensation e'Tcn  to  them  for  the  meanness  of 
their  pecuniary  recompence.  In  England, 
and  in  all  Roman  catholic  countries,  the  lot- 
tery of  the  church  is  in  reality  mucii  mere  ad- 
vantageous than  is  necessary.  Tlie  example 
of  the  churches  of  Scotland,  of  Geneva,  and 
of  several  otlier  protestant  churches,  may  sa^ 
tisfy  us,  that  in  so  creditable  a  profession,  in 
which  education  is  so  easily  procured,  the 
hopes  of  mudi  more  moderate  benefices  will 
draw  a  sufficient  number  of  learned,  decent, 
and  respectable  men  into  holy  orders. 

In  professions  in  which  there  are  no  bene 
fices,  such  as  law  and  physic,  if  an  equal  pro. 
portion  of  people  were  educated  al  the  public 
expense,  the  competition  would  soon  lie  no 


whole  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  diflferent  employments  of  labour  and  stock. 
It  has  been  considered  as  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  a  proper  number  of  young  peo- 
ple should  be  educated  for  certain  professions, 
that  sometimes  the  public,  and  sometimes  the 
piety    of  private  founders,    have   established 
Diany  pensions,  scholarships,  exhibitions,  bur- 
saries &c.  for  this  purpose,  which  draw  many 
more   people   into  those   trades   than   could 
otherwise   pretend   to   follow  them.     In   all 
Christian  countries,  I  believe,  the  education 
of  the  greater  part  of  churchmen  is  paid  for 
in  this  manner.     Very  few  of  them  arc  edu- 
cated altogether  at  their  own  expense.     The 
long,  tedious,  and  expensive  education,  there- 
fore, of  those  who  are,  will  not  always  pro- 
cure them  a  suitable  reward,  the  church  being 
crowded  with  people,  who,  in  order  to  get 
employment,  are  willing  to  accept  of  a  much 
smaller  recompence  than  what  such  an  edu- 
cation would  otherwise  have  entitled  them  to ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  competition  of  the 
poor  takes  away  the  reward  of  the  rich.     It 
would   be   indecent,   no   doubt,  to  compare 
either  a  curate  or  a  chaplain  with  a  journey- 
man in  any  common  trade.     The  pay  of  a 
curate  or  chaplain,  however,  may  very  proper- 
ly be  considered  as  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  wages  of  a  journeyman.     They  are  all 
three  paid  for  tiieir  work  according   to   the 
contract   which   they  may  happen   to   make 
with  their  respective  superiors.     Till  after  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  five  merks, 
containing  about  as  much  silver  as  ten  pounds 
of  our  present  money,  was  in  England  the 
usual  pay  of  a  curate  or  a  stipendiary  parish 
priest,  as  we  find  it  regulated  by  the  decrees  of 
several  different  national  councils.  At  the  same 
period,  fourpence  a-day,  containing  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  as  a  sliilling  of  our  present 
money,  was  declared  to  be  the  pay  of  a  mas- 
ter mason ;  and  threepence  a-day,  equal  to 
ntnepence  of  our  present  money,  that  of  a 
}  »omeyman  mason  *.     The    wages   of  boUi 
these  labourers,  therefore,  supposing  them  to 
have  been  constantly  employed,  were  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  curate.     The  wages 
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great  as  to  sink  very  much  their  pecuniary  re- 
ward. It  might  then  not  be  worth  any  man*s 
wbiiti  to  educate  his  son  to  either  of  those 
professions  at  his  own  expense.  They  would 
be  entirely  abandoned  to  such  as  had  been 
educated  by  those  public  charities,  whose  num- 
bers and  necessities  would  oblige  them  in  ge- 
neral to  content  themselves  with  a  very  miser- 
able recoinpence,  to  the  entire  degradation  of 
the  now  respectable  professions  of  law  and 
physic. 

That  unprosi)erous  race  of  men,  commonly 
called  men  of  letters,  are  pretty  much  in  the 
situation  which  lawyers  and  physicians  proba- 
bly would  be  in,  upon  the  foregoing  supposi- 
tion. In  every  part  of  Europe,  the  greater 
part  of  tliem  have  been  educated  for  the 
church,  but  have  been  hindered  by  different 
icasons  from  entering  into  holy  orders.  They 
have  generally,  therefore,  been  educated  at  the 
public  expense ;  and  their  numbers  are  every- 
where so  great,  as  commonly  to  reduce  the 
price  of  their  labour  to  a  very  paltry  recom- 
pcnce. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
llie  only  emplojrment  by  which  a  man  of  let- 
ters could  make  any  thing  by  his  talents,  was 
iliat  of  a  public  or  private  teacher,  or  by  com- 
municating to  other  people  the  curious  and 
useful  knowledge  whicli  he  had  acquired 
himself;  and  this  is  still  surely  a  more  hon- 
ourable, a  more  useful,  and,  in  general,  even 
a  more  profitable  employment  than  that  other 
of  writing  for  a  bookseller,  to  which  the  art 
of  printing  bas  given  occasion.  The  time 
and  study,  the  genius,  knowledge,  and  appli- 
cation requisite  to  qualify  an  eminent  teacher 
of  the  sciences,  are  at  least  equal  to  what  is 
accessary  for  the  greatest  practitioners  in  law 
and  physic.  But  the  usual  reward  of  the 
eminent  teacher  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of 
Uie  lawyer  or  physician,  because  the  trade  of 
the  one  is  crowded  with  indigent  people,  who 
have  been  brought  up  to  it  at  tlie  public  ex- 
pense ;  whereas  those  of  the  other  two  arc  en- 
cumbered with  very  few  who  have  not  been 
educated  at  their  own.  The  usual  recom- 
pence,  however,  of  public  and  private  teach- 
ers, small  as  it  may  appear,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  less  than  it  is,  if  the  competition  of 
those  yet  more  indigent  men  of  letters,  who 
^rite  for  bread,  was  not  taken  out  of  the 
market.  Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  a  scholar  and  a  beggar  seem  to  have 
been  terms  very  nearly  synonymous.  The 
different  governors  of  the  universities,  before 
that  time,  appear  to  have  often  granted  licen- 
ces to  their  scholars  to  beg. 

In  ancient  times,  before  any  charities  of  this 
kind  had  been  established  for  tlie  education  of 
indigent  people  to  the  learned  professions,  the 
rewards  of  eminent  teachers  ap|)ear  to  have 
oeen  much  more  considerable.  Isocrates,  in 
what  is  called  his  discourse  against  the  soph- 
ikts*  reproaches  the  tearhen  of  his  own  times 


with  inconsistency.  **  They  make  the  most 
magnificent  promises  to  their  scholars,**  says 
he,  "  and  undertake  to  teach  them  to  be  wise, 
to  be  happy,  and  to  be  just;  and,  in  return 
for  so  important  a  service,  Uiey  stipulate  the 
paltry  reward  of  four  or  five  minae.**  **  They 
who  teach  wisdom,"  continues  he,  '*  ought 
certainly  to  be  wise  themselves ;  but  if  any  man 
were  to  sell  such  a  bargain  for  such  a  price, 
he  would  be  convicted  of  the  most  erident 
folly.'*  He  certainly  does  not  mean  here  to 
exaggerate  the  reward,  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  it  was  not  less  tlian  he  represents  iL 
Four  minae  were  equal  to  thirteen  pounds  sis 
shillings  and  eightpence ;  five  minae  to  sixtera 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence.— 
Something  not  less  than  the  largest  of  those 
two  sums,  therefore,  must  at  that  time  have 
been  usually  psid  to  the  most  eminent  teach- 
ers at  Athens.  Isocrates  himself  demanded 
ten  minse,  or  L.33  ;  6  :  8  from  each  scholar. 
When  he  taught  at  Athens,  he  is  said  to  have 
had  a  hundred  scholars.  I  understand  this 
to  be  the  number  whom  he  taught  at  one 
time,  or  who  attended  what  we  would  call  on« 
course  of  lectures ;  a  number  which  will  not 
appear  extraordinary  from  so  great  a  city  to  so 
famous  a  teacher,  who  taught,  too,  what  was 
at  that  time  the  most  fashionable  of  all  sci- 
ences, rhetoric.  He  must  have  made,  there  • 
fore,  by  each  course  of  lectures,  a  thousand 
minae,  or  L.3333  :  6  :  8.  A  thousand  minae, 
accordingly,  is  said  by  Plutarch,  in  another 
place,  to  have  been  his  didactron,  or  usual 
price  of  teaching.  Many  other  eminent  teach- 
ers in  those  times  appear  to  have  acquired 
great  fortunes.  Georgias  made  a  present  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi  of  Ids  own  statue  in  solid 
gold.  We  must  not,  I  presume,  suppose  that 
it  was  as  large  as  the  life.  His  way  of  living, 
as  well  as  that  of  Hippias  and  Protagoras,  two 
other  eminent  teachers  of  those  times,  is  re- 
presented by  Plato  as  splendid,  even  to  osten- 
tation. Plato  himself  is  said  to  have  lived 
with  a  good  deal  of  magnificence.  Aristotle. 
afier  having  been  tutor  to  Alexander,  and 
most  munificently  rewarded,  as  it  is  univer- 
sally agreed,,  both  by  him  and  his  father, 
Philip,  tliought  it  wortli  while,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  return  to  Atliens,  in  order  to  resume 
the  teaching  of  his  school.  Teachers  of  the 
sciences  were  probably  in  those  times  lest 
common  than  they  came  to  be  in  an  age  or 
two  afterwards,  when  the  competition  had 
probably  somewhat  reduced  both  the  price  of 
their  labour  and  the  admiration  for  their  per- 
sons. Tlie  most  eminent  of  them,  howi^ver, 
appear  always  to  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
consideration  much  superior  to  any  of  the  like 
profession  in  the  present  times.  The  Athe- 
nians sent  Carneades  the  academic,  and  Die 
genes  the  stoic,  upon  a  solemn  embassy  to 
Rome ;  and  though  their  city  had  then  d«^ 
clined  from  its  former  grandeur,  it  was  stiU 
an   independent  and   considerable   republic 
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Cameades,  too,  was  a  Babylonian  by  birth ; 
ind  as  there  never  was  a  people  more  jealous 
of  admitting  foreigners  to  public  offices  than 
the  Athenians,  their  consideration  for  him 
must  have  been  very  great. 

This  inequality  is,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps 
rather  advantageous  than  hurtful  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  may  som«>what  degrade  the  profession 
of  a  public  teacher ;  but  the  cheapness  of  li- 
terary education  is  surely  an  advantage  which 
greaUy  overbalances  this  trifling  inconveni- 
ency.  The  public^  too,  might  derive  still 
greater  benefit  from  it,  if  the  constitution  of 
those  schoob  and  colleges,  in  which  education 
is  carried  on,  was  more  reasonable  tlian  it  is 
at  present  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

Thirdly,  the  policy  of  Europe,  by  obstruct  • 
iig  the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  stock, 
both  from  employment  to  employment,  and 
from  place  to  place,  occasions,  in  some  cases, 
a  very  inconvenient  inequality  in  the  whole  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  their  dif- 
ferent employments. 

The  statute  of  apprenticeship  obstructs  the 
free  circulation  of  labour  from  one  employ- 
ment to  another,  even  in  the  same  place. 
The  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations  ob- 
struct it  from  one  place  to  anotlier,  even  in 
the  same  employment. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  while  high 
irages  are  given  to  the  workmen  in  one  ma- 
nufacture, those  in  another  are  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  bare  subsistence.  The 
one  is  in  an  advancing  state,  and  has  there- 
fore a  continual  demand  for  new  hands  ;  the 
other  is  in  a  declining  state,  and  the  super- 
abundance of  hands  is  continually  increasing. 
Tliosc  two  manufactures  may  sometimes  be 
in  the  same  town,  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
ncighbouibood,  without  being  able  to  lend 
the  least  assistance  to  one  another.  The  sta- 
tute of  apprenticeship  may  oppose  it  in  the 
one  case,  and  both  that  and  an  exclusive  cor- 
poration in  the  other.  In  many  difierent  ma- 
nufactures, however,  the  operations  arc  so 
much  alike,  that  the  workmen  could  easily 
change  trades  with  one  another,  if  those  ab- 
surd laws  did  not  hinder  them.  The  arts  of 
weaving  plain  linen  and  plain  silk,  for  ex- 
ample,  are  almost  entirely  the  same.  That  of 
weaving  plain  woollen  is  somewhat  diflerent ; 
but  the  difference  is  so  insignificant,  that 
either  a  linen  or  a  silk  weaver  might  become 
A  tolerable  workman  in  a  very  few  days.  If 
any  of  those  three  capital  manufactures,  there- 
fore, were  decaying,  the  workmen  might  find 
a  resource  in  one  of  the  other  two  which  was 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition ;  and  their 
wages  would  neither  rise  too  high  in  the 
thriving,  nor  sink  too  low  in  the  decaying  ma- 
nufacture. The  linen  manufacture,  mdeed, 
ia  in  JEUigland,  by  a  particular  statute,  open 
to  every  body  ;  but  as  it  is  not  much  cultivat- 
ed thrcNigh  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  it 
•m  afford  no  general  resource  to  the  work- 


men of  otiier  decaying  manufsctures,  who, 
wherever  the  statute  of  apprenticeship  takes 
place,  have  no  other  choice,  but  either  to  come 
upon  the  parish,  or  to  work  as  common  la- 
bourers ;  for  which,  by  their  habits,  they  are 
much  worse  qualified  than  for  any  sort  of  ma- 
nufacture that  bears  any  resemblance  to  their 
own.  They  generally,  therefore,  chuse  to 
come  upon  the  parish. 

Whatever  obstructs  the  free  circulation  of 
labour  from  one  employment  to  another,  ob- 
structs that  of  stock  likewise ;  the  quantity  of 
stock  which  can  be  employed  in  any  branch 
of  business  depending  very  much  upon  that 
of  the  labour  which  can  be  employed  in  it. 
Corporation  laws,  however,  give  less  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  circulation  of  stock  from  one 
place  to  another,  than  to  that  of  labour.  It 
is  everywhere  much  easier  for  a  wealthy 
merchant  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  trading  in 
a  town-corporate,  than  for  a  poor  artificer  to 
obtain  that  of  working  in  it. 

The  obstruction  which  corporation  laws 
give  to  the  free  circulation  of  labour  is  com- 
mon, I  believe,  to  every  part  of  Europe. 
That  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  poor  laws  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  England.  It 
consists  in  the  difficulty  which  a  poor  man 
finds  in  obtaining  a  settlement,  or  even  in  be- 
ing allowed  to  exercise  his  industry  in  any 
parish  but  that  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is 
the  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers 
only  of  which  the  free  circulation  is  obstruct- 
ed by  corporation  laws.  The  difficulty  of  ob» 
taining  settlements  obstructs  even  that  of  com 
mon  labour.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give 
some  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  pre^* 
sent  state  of  this  disorder,  the  greatest,  per- 
haps, of  any  in  the  police  of  England. 

When,  by  the  destruction  of  monasteries,  the 
poor  had  been  deprived  of  the  charity  of  those 
religious  houses,  after  some  other  ineffectual 
attempts  for  their  relief,  it  was  enacted,  by  the 
43d  of  Elizabeth,  c.  2.  that  every  parish 
should  be  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  poor, 
and  that  overseers  of  the  poor  should  be  annu- 
ally appointed,  who,  with  the  church-wardens, 
should  raise,  by  a  parish  rate,  competent  sums 
for  this  purpose. 

By  this  statute,  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  their  own  poor  was  indispensably  imposed 
upon  every  parish.  Who  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  poor  of  each  parish  became, 
therefore,  a  question  of  some  importance. 
This  question,  after  some  variation,  was  at 
last  determined  by  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Charles  II.  when  it  was  enacted,  that  forty 
days  undisturbed  residence  should  gain  any 
person  a  settlement  in  any  parish ;  but  tliat 
within  that  time  it  should  be  lawful  for  twc 
justices  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  mado 
by  the  church-wardens  or  overseers  of  the 
poor,  to  remove  any  new  inhabitant  to  the 
parish  where  he  was  last  legally  settled  ;  un- 
less he  either  rented  a  tenement  of  ten  poundf 
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a-ycar,  or  could  give  such  security  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  parish  where  he  was  then  liv- 
ing, as  tiiose  justices  should  judge  sufficient. 
Some  frauds,  it  is  said,  were  committed  in 
consequence  of  this  statute;  parish  officers 
sometimes  bribing  their  own  poor  to  go  clan- 
destinely to  another  parish,  and,  by  keeping 
themselves  concealed  for  forty  days,  to  gain  a 


the  whole  parish,  who  are  too  well  aware  ol 
the  consequences  to  adopt  any  new-comer, 
who  has  nothing  but  his  lal>our  to  support 
him,  either  by  taxing  him  to  parish  rates,  or 
by  electing  him  into  a  parish  office. 

No  married  man  can  well  gain  any  settle^ 
ment  in  eitlier  of  the  two  last  ways.  An  ap> 
prentice  is  scarce  ever  married  ;  and  it  is  ex. 


settlement  there,   to  the  discharge  of  that  to  pressly  enacted,  that  no  married  servant  shall 


which  they  properly  belonged.  It  was  enact- 
ed, therefore,  by  the  1st  of  James  II.  that  the 
forty  days  undisturbed  residence  of  any  per- 
son necessary  to  gain  a  settlement,  sliould  be 
accounted  only  from  tlie  time  of  his  deliver- 
ing notice,  in  writing,  of  the  place  of  his  a- 
bode  and  the  number  of  his  family,  to  one  of 
the  church-wardens  or  overseers  of  the  parish 
where  he  came  to  dwell. 

But  parish  officers,  it  seems,  were  not  al- 
ways more  honest  with  regard  to  their  own 
than  they  had  been  with  regard  to  other  pa- 
rishes, and  sometimes  connived  at  such  intru- 
sions, receiving  tlie  notice,  and  taking  no  pro- 
per steps  in  consequence  of  it.  As  every  per- 
son in  a  parish,  therefore,  was  supposed  to  have 
an  interest  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  tlieir 
being  burdened  by  such  intruders,  it  was  fur- 
ther enacted  by  the  3d  of  William  III.  that 
the  forty  days  residence  should  be  accounted 
only  from  the  publication  of  such  notice  in 
writing  on  Sunday  in  the  church,  inunediately 
after  divine  service. 

**  After  all,**  says  Doctor  Bum,  "  this  kind 
of  settlement,  by  continuing  forty  days  after 
publication  of  notice  in  writing,  is  very  seldom 
obtained  ;  and  the  design  of  Uie  acts  is  not  so 
much  for  gaining  of  settlements,  as  for  the 
avoiding  of  them  by  persons  coming  into  a 
parish  clandestinely,  for  the  giving  of  notice 
is  only  putting  a  force  upon  Uie  parish  to  re- 


gain any  settlement  by  being  hired  for  a  year 
The  principal  effect  of  introducing  settlement 
by  service,  has  been  to  put  out  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  old  fashion  of  liiring  for  a  year; 
which  before  had  been  so  customary  in  Eng- 
land, that  even  at  this  day,  if  no  particular 
term  is  agreed  upon,  the  law  intends  that 
every  servant  is  hired  for  a  year.  But  mas> 
ters  are  not  always  willing  to  give  their  ser- 
vants a  settlement  by  hiring  them  in  this  roan 
ner ;  and  servants  are  not  always  willing  to  b: 
so  hired,  because,  as  every  last  settlement  dis- 
charges all  the  foregoing,  they  might  thenby 
lose  their  original  settlement  in  the  places  o( 
their  hativity,  the  habitation  of  their  parent? 
and  relations. 

No  independent  workman,  it  is  evident 
whether  labourer  or  artificer,  is  likely  to  gain 
any  new  settlement,  either  by  apprenticeship: 
or  by  service.  When  such  a  person,  there> 
fore,  carried  liis  industry  to  a  new  parish,  bt 
was  liable  to  be  removed,  how  healthy  and  in- 
dustrious soever,  at  the  caprice  of  any  churcb- 
warden  or  overseer,  unless  he  either  rented  m 
tenement  of  ten  pounds  a-year,  a  thing  im- 
possible  for  one  who  has  nothing  but  his  la. 
bour  to  live  by,  or  could  give  such  security 
for  the  discharge  of  the  parish  as  two  justicea 
of  the  peace  should  judge  sufficient. 

What  security  tliey  shall  require,  indeed,  U 
left  altogether  to  tlieir  discretion;    but  tbey 


move.      Bnt    if  a  person's  situation  is  such,   cannot  well   require  less  than  thirty  pounds, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  actually  re-  it  having  been  enacted,  that  the  purchase  eren 

of  a  freehold  estate  of  less  than  thirty  pounda 
value,  shall  not  gain  any  person  a  settlement, 
as  not  being  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  the 


movable  or  not,  he  shall,  by  giving  of  notice, 
compel  the  parish  either  to  allow  him  a  settle- 
ment uncontested,  by  suffering  him  to  conti- 
nue forty  days,  or  by  removing  him  to  try  the  parish.      But  tliis  is  a  security  which  scarce 


right** 

This  statute,  therefore,  rendered  it  almost 


any  man  wlio  lives  by  labour  can  give ;  and 
much  greater  security  is  frequently  demanded. 


impracticai-lo  for  a  poor  man  to  gain  a  new  In  order  to  restore,  in  some  measure,  that 
settlement  in  the  old  way,  by  forty  days  inha-  free  circulation  of  labour  which  those  difier- 
bitancy.  But  that  it  might  not  appear  to  pre-  ent  statutes  had  almost  entirely  taken  away, 
dude  altogether  the  common  people  of  one  the  invention  of  certificates  was  fallen  upon, 
parish  from  ever  establishing  themselves  witli  By  the  8tli  and  9th  of  William  III.  it  was  en- 
security  in  another,  it  appointed  four  other  acted  that  if  any  person  should  bring  a  certi- 
ways  by  which  a  settlement  might  be  gained  ficate  from  the  parish  where  he  was  last  legal- 
without  any  notice  delivered  or  published.  '  ly  settled,  subscribed  by  the  churcb-wardent 
The  6rst  was,  by  being  taxed  to  parish  rates  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  allowed  by  two 
and  paying  them ;  the  second,  by  being  elect-  justices  of  the  peace,  that  every  otlier  parish 
ed  into  an  annual  parish  office,  and  serving  in  should  be  obliged  to  receive  him ;  that  he 
it  a  year;  the  third,  by  serving  an  apprentice-  should  not  be  removable  merely  upon  account 
ship  in  the  parish  ;  the  fourth,  by  being  hired  of  his  being  likely  to  become  chargeable,  but 
into  service  there  for  a  year,  and  continuing  only  upon  his  becoming  actually  chargeable  ; 
in  the  same  service  during  the  whole  of  it.  and  tliat  then  the  parish  which  granted  the 
Nobody  can  gain  a  settlement  by  eitlier  of  certi6cate  should  be  obliged  to  pay  the  ex* 
tlie  two  first  ways,  but  by  the  public  deed  of  ^pense  both  of  his  maintenance  and  of  bit 
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aunal.  And  in  order  to  give  the  most  pcr- 
fecl  security  to  the  parish  where  such  certifi- 
cated Rum  should  come  to  reside,  it  was  fur- 
ther enacted  by  the  same  statute,  that  he  should 
gain  no  settlement  there  by  any  means  what- 
ever, except  either  by  renting  a  tenement  of 
ten  pounds  a-year,  or  by  serving  upon  his  own 
account  in  an  annual  parish  office  for  one 
%i  bole  year ;  and  consequently  neither  by  no- 
tice nor  by  service,  nor  by  apprenticeship,  nor 
by  paying  parish  rates.  By  the  1 2th  of  Queen 
Anne,  too,  stat.  1,  c.  18,  it  was  further  en- 
acted, that  neither  the  servants  nor  apprentices 
of  such  ''ertificated  man  should  gain  any  settle- 
ment in  the  parish  where  he  resided  under 
tucb  certificate. 

How  far  this  invention  has  restored  that  free 
circulation  of  labour,  which  the  preceding  sta- 
tutes had  almost  entirely  taken  away,  we  may 
learn  from  the  following  very  judicious  obser- 
vation of  Doctor   Burn.     *'  It  is  obvious,'* 
says  he,  '*  that  there  are  divers  good  reasons 
for  requiring  certificates  with  persons  coming 
to  settle  in  any  place ;  namely,  that  persons 
residing  under  them  can  gain  no  settlement, 
neither  by  apprenticeship,  nor  by  service,  nor 
by  giving  notice,  nor  by  paying  parish  rates  ; 
that  they  can  settle  neither  apprentices  nor 
servants ;  that  if  they  become  chargeable,  it  is 
certainly  known  whither  to  remove  them,  and 
the  pan&b  shall  be  paid  for  the  removal,  and 
for  their  maintenance  in  the  mean  time ;  and 
that,  if  they  fall  sick,  and  cannot  be  removed, 
the   parish  which  gave  the  certificate   must 
maintain  them ;  none  of  all  which  can  be  with- 
out a  certificate.     Which  reasons  will  hold 
proportiomd>ly  for  parishes  not  granting  cer- 
tificates in  ordinary  cases ;  for  it  is  far  more 
Chan  an  equal  chance,  but  that  they  will  have 
the  certificated  persons  again,  and  in  a  worse 
condition.*'     The  moral  of  this  observation 
seems  to  be,  tliat  certificates  ought  always  to 
be  required  by  the  parish  where  any  poor  man 
comes  to  reside,  and  that  they  ought  very  sel- 
dom to  be  granted  by  that  which  he  purposes 
to  leave.     **  There  is  somewhat  of  hardship 
in  this  matter  of  certificates,**  says  the  same 
very  intelligent  author,  in  his  History  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  **  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  a 
parish  ofiScer  to  imprison  a  man  as  it  were  for 
life,  however  inconvenient  it  may  be  for  him 
to  continue  at  that  place  where  he  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  acquire  what  is  called  a  settle- 
ment, or  whatever  advantage  he  may  propose 
lo  himself  by  living  elsewhere.*' 

Though  a  certificate  carries  along  with  it  no 
testimonial  of  good  behaviour,  and  certifies 
nothing  but  that  the  person  belongs  to  the  pa- 
rish to  which  he  really  does  belong,  it  is  alto- 
gether discretionary  in  the  parish  officers  either 
to  grant  or  to  refuse  it,  A  mandamus  was 
once  moved  for,  says  Doctor  Bum,  to  compel 
the  church- wardens  and  overseers  to  sign  a 
fcrtificate;  but  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
ttjactcd  the  motion  as  a  very  strange  attempt 
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Tlie  very  unequal  price  of  labour  which  wo 
frequently  find  in  England,  in  places  at  no 
great  distance  from  one  another,  is  probably 
owing  to  the  obstruction  which  the  law  of 
settlements  gives  to  a  poor  man  who  would 
carry  his  industiy  from  one  pjirish  to  another 
without  a  certificate.  A  single  man,  indeed, 
who  is  healthy  and  industrious,  may  some- 
times reside  by  sufferance  witliout  one  j  but  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  family  who  should  at- 
tempt to  do  so,  would,  in  most  parishes,  be 
sure  of  being  removed  ;  and,  if  the  single  man 
<;hould  afterwards  marry,  he  would  generally 
be  removed  likewise.  The  scarcity  of  hands 
in  one  parish,  therefore,  cannot  always  be  re- 
lieved by  their  superabundance  in  another,  as 
it  is  constantly  in  Scotlan-1,  and,  I  believe,  in 
all  other  countries  where  there  is  no  difficulty 
of  settlement.  In  such  countries,  though 
wages  may  sometimes  rise  a  little  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  great  town,  or  wherever  else 
there  is  an  extraordinary  demand  for  labour,  and 
sink  gradually  as  the  distance  from  such  places 
increases,  till  they  fall  back  to  tlie  common 
rate  of  the  country  ,  yet  we  never  meet  with 
those  sudden  and  unaccountable  differences  in 
the  wages  of  neighbouring  places  which  we 
sometimes  find  in  England,  where  it  is  often 
more  difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  pass  the  arti- 
ficial boundary  of  a  parish,  than  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  or  a  ridge  of  high  mountains,  natural 
boundaries  which  sometimes  separate  very  dis- 
tinctly different  rates  of  wages  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

To  remove  a  man  who  has  committed  no  mis- 
demeanour, from  the  parish  where  he  chooses 
to  reside,  is  an  evident  violation  of  natural 
liberty  and  justice.  The  common  people  of 
England,  however,  so  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
but  like  the  common  people  of  most  other 
countries,  never  rightly  understanding  wherein 
in  it  consists,  have  now,  for  more  than  a  cen. 
tury  together,  suflTered  themselves  to  be  ex- 
posed to  this  oppression  without  a  remedy. 
Though  men  of  reHection,  too,  have  some^ 
times  complained  of  t!ie  law  of  settlements  as 
a  public  grievance ;  yet  it  has  never  been  the 
object  of  any  general  popular  clamour,  such 
as  that  against  general  warrants,  an  abusive 
practice  undoubtedly,  but  such  a  one  as  was 
not  likely  to  occasion  any  general  oppression. 
There  is  scarce  a  poor  man  in  England,  of 
forty  years  of  age,  I  will  venture  to  say,  who 
has  not,  in  some  part  of  his  life,  felt  himself 
most  cruelly  oppressed  by  this  ill-contrived 
law  of  settlements. 

I  shall  conclude  this  long  chapter  with  ob- 
serving, that  though  anciently  it  was  usual  to 
rate  wages,  first  by  general  laws  extending 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  afterwards  by 
particular  orders  of  tlie  justices  of  peace  ir 
every  particular  county,  both  these  practices 
have  now  gone  entirely  into  disuse  ••  By  th« 
experience  of  above  four  hundred  years,"  says 
Doctor  Bum,  *'  it  seems  time  to  lav  asidp  all 
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endeavours  to  bring  under  strict  regulations, 
iirhat  in  its  own  nature  seems  incapable  of  mi- 
nute limitation  ;  for  if  all  persons  in  the  same 
kind  of  work  were  to  receive  equal  wages, 
there  would  be  no  emulation,  and  no  room 
left  for  industry  or  ingenuity," 

Particular  acts  of  parliament,  however,  still 
attempt  sometimes  to  regulate  wages  in  parti- 
cular trades,  and  in  particular  places.     Thus 
the  8th  of  George  III.  prohibits,  under  heavy 
penalties,  all  master  tailors  in  London,  and 
five  miles  round  it,  from  giving,  and  their 
workmen  from  accepting,  more  than  two  shil- 
lings and  sevenpence  halfpenny  a-day,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  general  mourning.     When- 
ever the  legislature  attempts  to  regulate  the 
differences  between  masters  and  their  work- 
men, its  counsellors  are  always  the  masters. 
When  the  regulation,  therefore,  is  in  favour 
of  the  workmen,  it  is  always  just  and  equit- 
able; but  it  is  sometimes  otherwise  when  in 
favour  of  tlie  masters.     Thus  the  law  which 
obliges  the  masters  in  several  different  trades 
to  pay  their  workmen  in  money,  and  not  in 
goods,  is  quite  just  and  equitable.     It  imposes 
no  real  hardship  upon  the  masters.      It  only 
obliges  them  to  pay  that  value  in  money,  which 
they  pretended  to  pay,  but  did  not  always 
really  pay,  in  goods.    Tliis  law  is  in  favour  of 
the  workmen ;  but  the  8tli  of  George  III.  is 
in  favour  of  the  masters.    When  masters  com- 
bine together,  in  order  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
their  workmen,  they  commonly  enter  into  a 
private  bond  or  agreement,  not  to  give  more 
than  a  certain  wage,  under  a  certain  penalty. 
Were  tlie  workmen  to  enter  into  a  contrary 
combination  of  the  same  kind,  not  to  accept 
of  a  certain  wage,  under  a  certain  penalty,  the 
law  would  punish  tliem  very  severely ;  and, 
if  it  dealt  impartially,  it  would  treat  the  mas- 
ters in  the  same  manner.      But  the  8th  of 
George  III.  enforces  by  law  that  very  regula- 
tion which  masters  sometimes  attempt  to  esta- 
blish by  such  combinations.     Tlie  complaint 
of  the  workmen,  that  it  puts  the  ablest  and 
most  industrious  upon  tlic  same  footing  with 
an   ordinary  workman,   seems  perfectly  well 
founded. 

In  ancient  times,  too,  it  was  usual  to  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  profits  of  merchants  and 
other  dealers,  by  regulating  the  price  of  pro- 
visions and  r^tlier  goods.  The  assize  of  bread 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  remnant  of  this 
annent  usage.  Where  there  is  an  exclusive 
corporation,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  re- 
gulate the  price  of  the  first  necessary  of  life ; 
but,  where  tliere  is  none,  th*  competition  will 
regulate  it  much  better  than  any  assire.  The 
method  of  fixing  the  assize  of  bread,  establish- 
ed by  the  31st  of  George  II.  could  not  be  put 
in  practice  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  a  defect 
in  the  law,  its  execution  depending  upon  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  nrmrket,  which  does  ndt 
exist  there.  This  defect  was  not  remedied  till 
the  third  of  George  III.     The  want  of  an  as- 


size occasioned  no  sensible  inconveniency ; 
and  the  establisliment  of  one  in  the  few  places 
where  it  has  yet  taken  place  has  produced  no 
sensible  advantage.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
towns  in  Scotland,  however,  there  is  an  in- 
corporation of  bakers,  who  claim  exclusive 
privileges,  though  they  are  not  very  strictly 
guarded. 

The  proportion  between  the  different  ntea, 
both  of  vrages  and  profit,  in  the  different  em- 
ployments of  labour  and  stock,  seems  not  to 
be  much  affected,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served,  by  the  riches  or  poverty,  the  advancing, 
stationary,  or  declining  state  of  the  society. 
Such  revolutions  in  the  public  welfare,  though 
they  affect  the  general  rates  both  of  wages  and 
profit,  must,  in  the  end,  aflTect  them  equally  in 
all  diflTerent  employments.  The  proportion 
between  them,  therefore,  must  remain  tlic 
same,  and  cannot  well  be  altered,  at  least  fo« 
any  considerable  time,  by  any  such  revolutions 
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Rent,  considered  as  the  price  paid  for  the  use 
of  land,  is  naturally  the  highest  which  the 
tenant  can  afford  to  pay  in  the  actual  drcuiti. 
stances  of  the  land.  In  adjusting  the  terms 
of  the  lease,  the  landlord  endeavours  to  leave 
him  no  greater  share  of  the  produce  than  what 
is  suflScient  to  keep  up  the  stock  from  which 
he  furnishes  the  seed,  pays  the  labour,  and 
purchases  and  maintains  the  cattle  and  othet 
instruments  of  husbandry,  together  with  the 
ordinary  profits  of  farming  stock  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  is  evidently  the  smallest  share 
with  which  the  tenant  can  content  himself, 
witliout  being  a  loser,  and  the  landlord  sel- 
dom means  to  leave  him  any  more.  What- 
ever part  of  the  produce,  or,  what  if  the  same 
tiling,  whatever  part  of  its  price,  is  over  and 
above  this  share,  he  naturally  endeavours  to 
reserve  to  himself  as  the  rent  of  his  land, 
which  is  evidently  the  highest  the  tenant  can 
afford  to  pay  in  the  actual  circumstances  oi 
the  land.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  liberality, 
more  frequently  the  ignorance,  of  tlie  land- 
lord, makes  him  accept  of  somewhat  less  than 
this  portion  ;  and  sometimes,  too,  though  more 
rarely,  the  ignorance  of  the  tenant  makes  him 
undertake  to  pay  somewhat  more,  or  to  con- 
tent himself  with  somewhat  less,  than  the  or« 
dinary  profits  of  farming  stock  in  the  neigh 
bourhood.  This  portion,  however,  may  still 
be  considered  as  the  natural  rent  of  land,  or 
the  rent  at  which  it  is  naturally  meant  that 
land  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  let. 

The  rent  of  land,  it  may  be  thought,  is  fr» 
oueatly  no  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  o* 
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interest  for  the  stock  laid  out  by  the  landlord 
upon  iu  improvement.  This,  no  doubt,  may 
be  partly  the  case  upon  some  occasions ;  for  it 
can  scarce  ever  be  more  than  partly  tlie  case. 
The  landlord  donands  a  rent  even  for  unim- 
proved  land,  and  the  supposed  interest  or  pro- 
^t  upon  the  expense  of  improvement  is  gene, 
/ally  an  addition  to  this  original  rent.  Those 
improvements,  besides,  are  not  always  made 
by  the  stock  of  the  landlord,  but  sometimes 
by  that  of  the  tenant.  When  the  lease  oomes 
to  be  renewed,  however,  the  landlord  com- 
monly demands  the  same  augmentation  of  rent 
as  if  they  had  been  all  made  by  his  own. 

He  sometimes  demands  rent  for  what  is  al- 
together  incapable  of  human  improvements. 
Kelp  is  a  species  of  sea* weed,  which,  when 
Durnt,  yields  an  alkaline  salt,  useful  for  mak- 
ing glass,  soap,  and  for  several  other  purposes. 
It  grows  in  several  parU  of  Great  Britain, 
particularly  in  Scotland,  upon  such  rocks  only 
as  lie  within  the  hijh-water  mark,  which  are 
twice  every  day  covered  with  the  sea,  and  of 
which  the  produce,  therefore,  was  never  aug- 
mented by  human  industry.  The  landloiS, 
however,  whose  estate  is  bounded  by  a  kelp 
shore  of  this  kind,  demands  a  rent  for  it  as 
much  as  for  his  corn-fields. 

The  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  islands 
of  Shetland  is  more  than  commonly  abundant 
in  fish,  which  nudces  a  great  part  of  the  sub- 
sisttrnce  of  tljeir  inhabitants.  But,  in  order 
to  profit  by  the  produce  of  the  water,  they 
must  have  a  habitation  upon  the  neighbouring 
land.  The  rent  of  the  landlord  is  in  propor- 
tion, not  to  what  the  farmer  can  make  by  the 
land,  but  to  what  he  can  make  both  by  the 
land  and  the  water.  It  is  partly  paid  in  sea- 
fi»h;  and  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in 
which  rent  nudces  a  part  of  the  price  of  that 
commodity,  is  to  be  found  in  that  country. 

The  rent  of  land,  therefore,  considered  as 
the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  the  land,  is  natu- 
rally a  monopoly  price.  It  is  not  at  all  pro- 
portioned to  what  the  landlord  may  have  laid 
cut  upon  the  improvement  of  the  land,  or  to 
what  he  can  afford  to  take,  but  to  what  the 
farmer  can  afford  to  give. 

Such  parts  only  of  the  produce  of  land  can 
eommooly  be  brought  to  market,  of  whidi  the 
ordinary  price  ia  sufficient  to  replace  the  stock 
nhich  must  be  employed  in  bringing  them 
thither,  together  with  iu  ordinary  profits.  If 
the  ordinary  price  is  more  than  this,  the  sur- 
plus part  of  it  will  naturally  go  to  the  rent  of 
the  land.  If  it  is  not  more,  tliough  the  com- 
modity may  be  brought  to  market,  it  can  af- 
ford  no  rent  to  the  landlord.  Whether  the 
price  is,  or  is  not  more,  depends  upon  the  de- 
mand. 

'lliere  are  some  parts  of  the  produce  of  land, 
fur  which  the  dcnumd  must  always  be  such  as 
to  afford  a  greater  price  than  what  is  suffici- 
ent to  bring  them  to  market ;  and  there  are 
others  for  which  it  either  mav  or  may  not  b«* 


such  as  to  afford  this  greater  price.  The  for- 
mer must  always  afford  a  rent  to  the  landlord. 
The  latter  sometimes  may  and  sometimes  may 
not,  according  to  different  circumstances. 

Rent,  it  is  to  be  observed,  therefore,  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  price  of  commo- 
dities in  a  different  way  from  wages  and  pro- 
fit. High  or  low  wages  and  profit  are  the 
causes  of  high  or  low  price ;  high  or  low  rent 
is  the  effect  of  it.  It  is  because  high  or  low 
wages  and  profit  must  be  paid,  in  order  to 
bring  a  particular  commodity  to  market,  that 
its  price  is  high  or  low.  But  it  is  because  its 
price  is  high  or  low,  a  great  deal  more,  or 
very  little  more,  or  no  more,  than  what  is  suf- 
ficient to  pay  those  wag«*s  and  profit,  that  it 
affords  a  high  rent,  or  a  low  rent,  or  no  rent 
at  all. 

The  particular  consideration,  first,  of  those 
parts  of  the  produce  of  land  which  always  af- 
ford some  rent;  secondly,  of  those  which  some- 
times may  and  sometimes  may  not  afford  rent ; 
and,  thirdly,  of  the  variations  which,  in  the 
different  periods  of  improvement,  naturally 
take  place  in  the  relative  value  of  those  two 
different  sorts  of  rude  produce,  when  com. 
pared  both  with  one  anotlier  and  with  ma- 
nufactured commodities,  will  divide  this  chap- 
ter into  three  parts.     Note  14. 


Part  1. — Of  the  Produce  of  Land  which  cU- 
wayt  affords  Rent. 

As  men,  like  all  other  animals,  naturally  mul- 
tiply in  proportion  to  the  means  of  their  sub- 
sistence, food  is  always  more  or  less  in  de- 
mand. It  can  always  purchase  or  command 
a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  labour,  and 
somebody  can  always  be  found  who  h  willing 
to  do  sometliing  in  order  to'  obtain  it.  The 
quantity  of  labour,  indeed,  which  it  can  pur- 
chase, is  not  always  equal  to  what  it  could 
maintain,  if  managed  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  on  account  of  tlie  high  wages  which 
are  sometimes  given  to  labour;  but  it  can  al* 
ways  purchase  such  a  quantity  of  labour  as  it 
can  maintain,  according  to  the  rate  at  which 
that  sort  of  labour  is  commonly  maintairied  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

But  land,  in  almost  any  situation,  produces 
a  greater  quantity  of  food  than  what  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  all  the  labour  necessary  for 
bringing  it  to  market,  in  the  most  liberal  way 
in  which  that  labour  is  ever  maintained.  Tlie 
surplus,  too,  is  always  more  than  sufficient  to 
replace  the  stock  which  employed  that  'abour, 
togetlicr  witli  iu  profits.  Somctl«ing,  there- 
fore, always  remains  for  a  rent  to  tlie  land- 
lord. 

The  most  desert  moors  rn  Norway  and  Scou 
land  produce  some  sort  of  pasture  for  cattle, 
of  which  the  milk  and  the  increase  are  alwayn 
more  than  sufficient,  not  only  to  maintain  all 
llie  lniH)ur  necessary  for  tendinis  tlieiu,  and  tc 
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pa)  tlie  ordinary  profit  to  the  fanner  or  the 
owner  of  the  herd  or  flock,  but  to  afford  some 
small  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  rent  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  pasture. 
The  same  extent  of  ground  not  only  main> 
tains  a  greater  number  of  cattle,  but  as  they 
are  brought  within  a  smaller  compass,  less  la- 
bour becomes  requisite  to  tend  them,  and  to 
collect  tlif^ir  produce.  The  landlord  gains 
both  ways;  by  the  increase  of  the  produce, 
and  by  the  diminution  of  the  labour  which 
must  be  maintained  out  of  iu 

The  rent  of  land  not  only  varies  with  its 
fertility,  whatever  be  its  produce,  but  with  its 
situation,  whatever  be  its  fertility.  Land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  gives  a  greMer 
rent  than  land  equally  fertile  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country.  Though  it  may  cost  no  more 
labour  to  cultivate  the  one  than  the  other,  it 
must  always  cost  more  to  bring  the  produce 
of  the  distant  land  to  market.  A  greater 
quantity  of  labour,  therefore,  must  be  main- 
tained out  of  it;  and  the  surplus,  from  which 
are  drawn  both  the  profit  of  the  farmer  and 
the  rent  of  the  landlord,  must  be  diminished. 
But  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  the  rate 
of  profit,  as  has  already  been  shewn,  is  gene- 
rally higher  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
large  town.  A  smaller  proportion  of  this  di- 
minished surplus,  therefore,  must  belong  to 
the  landlord. 

Good  roads,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers, 
by  diminishing  the  expense  of  carriage,  put 
the  remote  parts  of  the  country  more  nearly 
upon  a  level  with  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  tlic  town.  They  are  upon  that  account  the 
greatest  of  all  improvements.  They  encour- 
age the  cultivation  of  the  remote,  which  must 
always  be  the  most  extensive  circle  of  the 
country.  They  are  advantageous  to  the  town 
by  breaking  down  the  monopoly  of  the  coun- 
II  y  in  its  neighbourhood.  They  are  advan- 
tageous even  to  that  part  of  the  country. 
I'hough  they  introduce  some  rival  commodi- 
ties into  the  old  market,  tliey  open  many  new 
markets  to  its  produce.  Monopoly,  besides, 
is  a  great  enemy  to  good  management,  which 
can  never  be  universally  establislied,  but  in 
consequence  of  that  free  and  universal  com- 
petition which  forces  every  body  to  have  re- 
course to  it  for  the  sake  of  self  defence.  It 
is  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that  some  of 
the  counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
petitioned  the  parliament  against  the  exten- 
sion of  the  turnpike  roads  into  the  remoter 
-counties.  Tliose  remoter  counties,  they  pre- 
tended, from  the  cheapness  of  labour,  would 
be  able  to  sell  their  grass  and  corn  cheaper  in 
the  London  market  than  themselves,  and  would 
thereby  reduce  their  rents,  and  ruin  their  cul- 
tivation. Their  rents,  however,  have  risen, 
and  their  cultivation  has  been  improved  since 
tiiat  time. 

A  corn  field  of  moderate  fertility  produces 
a  much  greater  quantity  o(  food  for  man,  tlian 


the  best  pasture  of  equal  extent.  Though  it« 
cultivation  requires  much  more  labour,  yet  the 
surplus  which  remains  afler  replacing  the  seed 
and  maintaining  all  that  labour,  is  likewise 
much  greater.  If  a  pound  of  butcher's  meat, 
therefore,  was  never  supposed  to  be  worth  more 
than  a  pound  of  bretui,  this  greater  surplus 
would  everywhere  be  of  greater  value  and 
constitute  a  greater  fund,  both  for  the  pro6l 
of  the  farmer  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  It 
seems  to  have  done  so  universally  in  the  rud^ 
beginnings  of  agriculture. 

But  the  relative  values  of  those  two  differ- 
ent species  of  food,  bread  and  butcher's  meat, 
are  very  diiTerent  in  the  different  periods  o( 
agriculture.  In  its  rude  beginning^  the  ui. 
improved  wilds,  which  then  occupy  the  fat 
greater  part  of  the  country,  are  all  abandoneil 
to  cattle.  There  is  more  butcher's  meat  than 
bread ;  and  bread,  therefore,  is  the  food  for 
which  there  is  the  greatest  competition,  and 
which  consequently  brings  the  greatest  price. 
At  Buenos  Ayres,  we  are  told  by  UUoa,  four 
reals,  one-and-twenty  pence  halfpenny  sterling, 
was,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  ordinary  price 
of  an  ox,  chosen  from  a  herd  of  two  or  three 
hundred.  He  says  nothing  of  the  price  of 
bread,  probably  because  he  found  nothing  re* 
markable  about  it.  An  ox  there,  he  says, 
costs  little  more  than  the  labour  of  catching 
him.  But  com  can  nowhere  be  raised  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  labour ;  and  in  a  counti^ 
which  lies  upon  the  river  Plate,  at  that  tima 
the  direct  road  from  Europe  to  tlie  talvet 
mines  of  Potosi,  the  money-price  of  labotu 
could  be  very  cheap.  It  is  otherwise  whei* 
cultivation  is  extended  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  country.  There  is  then  more  bread  than 
butcher's  meat.  The  competition  changes  its 
direction,  and  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  be. 
comes  greater  than  the  price  of  bread. 

By  the  extension,  besides,  of  cultivation, 
tlie  unimproved  wilds  become  insufiScient  to 
supply  the  demand  for  butcher's  meat,  A 
great  part  of  the  cultivated  lands  must  be  em- 
ployed in  rearing  and  fattening  cattle ;  of  which 
the  price,  tnerefore,  must  be  suflScient  to  pay, 
not  only  the  labour  necessary  for  tending  tiien)» 
but  tlie  rent  which  the  landlord,  and  the  pro- 
fit wliich  the  farmer,  could  have  drawn  from 
such  land  employed  in  tillage.  The  cattle 
IbrcHl  upon  the  most  uncultivated  moors,  when 
I  brought  to  the  same  market,  are,  ^n  propor- 
I  tion  to  their  weight  or  goodness,  sold  at  the 
same  price  as  those  which  are  reared  upon  the 
most  improved  land.  The  proprietors  of  those 
moors  profit  by  it,  and  raise  the  rent  of  their 
land  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  their  cattle. 
It  is  not  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  in 
many  parts  of  tlie  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
butcher's  meat  was  as  cheap  or  cheaper  thas 
even  bread  made  of  oatmea*.  The  Union 
opened  the  market  of  England  to  the  High- 
land cattle.  Their  ordinary  price,  at  present, 
is  about  three  times  greater  than  at  tlie  befon* 
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niiig  of  the  century,  and  tlie  rents  of  many 
Hig^iland  estates  have  been  tripled  and  qua- 
drupled in  the  same  time.  In  almost  every 
part  of  Great  Britain,  a  pound  of  the  best 
butcher's  meat  i%  in  the  present  time»,  gene- 
rally worth  more  than  two  pounds  of  the  best 
white  bread ;  and  in  plentiful  years  it  is  some- 
times worth  three  or  four  pounds. 

It  is  thus  thatf  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, the  rent  and  profit  of  unimproved  pas- 
ture come  to  be  regulated  in  some  measure  by 
the  rent  and  profit  of  wliat  is  improved,  and 
these  again  by  tlie  rent  and  profit  of  com. 
Com  is  an  annual  crop ;  butcher's  meat,  a  crop 
which  requires  four  or  five  years  to  grow.  As 
an  acre  of  land,  therefore,  will  produce  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  the  one  species  of  food 
than  ot  the  other,  the  inferiority  of  tlie  quan- 
tity must  be  compensated  by  the  superiority 
of  the  price.  If  it  was  more  tlian  compen- 
sated, more  corn-land  would  be  turned  into 
pasture ;  and  if  it  was  not  compensated,  part 
af  what  was  in  pasture  would  be  brought  back 
tiito  com. 

This  equality,  however,  between  the  rent 
and  profit  of  grass  and  those  of  com ;  of  the 
land  of  which  the  immediate  produce  is  food 
for  cattle,  and  of  that  of  which  the  immediate 
produce  is  food  for  men,  must  be  understood 
to  take  place  only  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  improved  lands  of  a  great  country.  In 
some  particular  local  situations  it  is  quite 
otherwise,  and  the  rent  and  profit  of  grass  are 
much  superior  to  what  can  be  made  by  com. 

Tlius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  town, 
the  rlemand  for  milk,  and  for  forage  to  horses, 
frequently  contribute,  together  with  tlie  high 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  to  raise  the  value  of 
graaa  above  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
proportion  to  tliat  of  com.  This  local  advan- 
tage, it  is  evident,  cannot  be  communicated  to 
the  lands  at  a  distance. 

Particular  circumstances  have  sometimes 
rendered  some  countries  so  populous,  that  the 
whole  territory,  like  the  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  a  great  town,  lias  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  produce  both  the  grass  and  the  com 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  their  inhabit- 
ants. Their  lands,  therefore,  have  been  prin- 
cipally  employed  in  the  production  of  grass, 
the  more  bulky  commodity,  and  wliich  cannot 
be  so  easily  brought  from  a  great  distance ; 
and  com,  the  food  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  has  been  chiefly  imported  from  foreign 
countries.  Holland  is  at  present  in  this  si- 
tuation ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  ancient 
Italy  seems  to  have  been  so  during  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  Romans.  To  feed  well,  old  Cato 
said,  as  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  was  the  first 
and  most  profitable  thing  in  the  management 
of  a  private  estate ;  to  feed  tolerably  well,  the 
second ;  and  to  feed  ill,  tlie  third.  To  plough, 
be  ranked  only  in  the  fourth  pUce  of  profit 
and  advantage.  Tillage,  indeed,  in  that  part 
of  ancient  Italj  which  lay  in  tlie  neighbour- 


hood of  Rome,  must  nave  been  very  much 
discouraged  by  the  distributions  of  com  which 
were  frequently  made  to  the  pec»ple,  either 
gratuitously,  or  at  a  very  low  price.  This 
corn  was  brought  from  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, of  which  several,  instead  of  taxes,  were 
obliged  to  furnish  a  tenth  part  of  tlieir  pro- 
duce at  a  stated  price,  about  sixpence  a-peck, 
to  the  republic.  Tlic  low  price  at  which  thii 
com  was  distributed  to  the  people,  must  ne- 
cessarily have  sunk  the  price  of  what  could  be 
brought  to  the  Roman  market  from  Latium, 
or  the  ancient  territory  of  Rome,  and  must 
have  discouraged  its  cultivation  in  tliat  coun- 
try. 

In  an  open  countrj',  too,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal produce  is  com,  a  well-inclosed  piece  of 
grass  will  frequently  rent  higher  tlian  any 
corn  field  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  conve- 
nient for  the  maintenance  of  the  cattle  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  tlie  com ;  and  its 
high  rent  is,  in  this  case,  not  so  properly  paid 
fnim  the  value  of  its  own  produce,  as  from 
that  of  the  com  lands  which  are  cultivated  bv 
means  of  it.  It  is  likely  to  fall,  if  ever  the 
neighbouring  lands  are  completely  inclosed. 
The  present  liigh  rent  of  inclosed  land  in 
Scotland  seems  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  in- 
closure,  and  will  probably  last  no  longer  than 
that  scarcity.  The  advantage  of  inclosure  is 
greater  for  pasture  tlian  for  com.  It  saves 
the  labour  of  guarding  the  cattle,  which  feed 
better,  too,  when  they  are  not  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  their  keeper  or  his  dog. 

But  where  there  is  no  local  advantage  of 
this  kind,  the  rent  and  profit  of  com,  or  what- 
ever else  is  the  common  vegetable  food  of  the 
people,  must  natundly  regulate  upon  the  land 
which  is  fit  for  producing  it,  tfao  rent  and  pro* 
fit  of  pasture. 

The  use  of  the  artificial  gra&jes,  of  turnips, 
carrots,  cabbages,  and  the  otlier  expedients 
which  have  been  fallen  upon  to  make  an  equal 
quantity  of  land  feed  a  greater  number  of 
cattle  than  when  in  natural  grass,  should 
somewhat  reduce,  it  might  be  expected,  the 
superiority  wliich,  in  an  improved  country, 
tlie  price  of  butcher's  meat  naturally  has  over 
tliat  of  bread.  It  seems  accordingly  to  have 
done  so ;  and  there  is  some  reason  for  believ- 
ing  that,  at  least  in  the  London  market,  the 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  bn.>ad,  is  a  good  deal  lower  in  the 
present  times  than  it  was  in  tlie  beginning  of 
the  last  century. 

In  tlie  Appendix  to  the  life  of  Prince  Hen- 
ry, Doctor  Birch  has  given  us  an  account  cf 
the  prices  of  butcher's  meat  as  commonly  paid 
by  that  prince.  It  is  there  said,  that  the  four 
quarters  of  an  ox,  weighing  six  hundred 
pounds,  usually  cost  him  nine  pounds  ten 
shillings,  or  thereabouts;  that  is  thirty-one 
shillings  and  eight-pence  per  hundred  iKiiinds 
weight.  Prince  Henry  diecl  on  the  (ith  of  }»<»• 
I  vembei  1 6  i  :2,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  ns« 
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In  March  1764,  tliere  was  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  high  price  of 
provisions  at  that  time.  It  was  then,  among 
other  proof  to  the  same  purpose,  given  in  evi- 
dence by  a  Virginia  merchant,  that  in  March 

1 763,  he  had  victualled  his  sliips  for  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  shillings  the  hundred 
weight  of  beef,  which  he  considered  as  the  or- 
dinary price ;  whereas,  in  that  dear  year,  he 
had  paid  twenty-seven  shillings  for  the  same 
weight  and  sort.  This  high  price  in  1 764  is, 
however,  four  sliillings  and  eight-pence  cheap- 
er than  the  ordinary  price  paid  by  Prince 
Henry  ;  and  it  is  the  best  Ihief  only,  it  must 
be  observed,  which  is  fit  to  be  salted  for  those 
distant  voyages. 

The  price  paid  by  Prince  Henry  amounts 
to  3d.  4-5ths  per  pound  weight  of  the  whole 
carcase,  coarse  and  choice  pieces  taken  to- 
gether ;  and  at  that  rate  the  choice  pieces  could 
not  have  been  sold  by  retail  for  less  than  4|d. 
or  5d.  the  pound. 

In  the  parliamentary  inquiry  in  1764,  the 
witnesses  stated-  ihe  price  of  the  choice  pieces 
of  the  best  l.cef  to  be  to  the  consumer  4d.  and 
4^d.  the  pound ;  and  the  coarse  pieces  in  ge- 
neral to  be  from  seven  farthings  to  2jd.  and 
2jd.;  and  tliis,  they  said,  was  in  general  one 
halfpenny  dearer  than  the  same  sort  of  pieces 
had  usually  been  sold  in  the  month  of  March. 
But  even  tliis  high  price  is  still  a  good  deal 
cheaper  than  what  we  can  well  suppose  the 
ordinary  retail  price  to  have  been  in  the  time 
of  Prince  Henry. 

During  tlie  first  twelve  years  of  the  last 
century,  the  average  price  of  the  best  wheat  at 
the  Windsor  market  was  L.I  :  18  :  3^d.  the 
quarter  of  nine  Winchester  bushels. 

But  in  the  twelve  years  preceding  1764, 
including  that  year,  the  average  price  of  tlie 
same  measure  of  tlie  best  wheat  at  the  same 
market  was  L.2  :  1  :  9.\d. 

In  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  last  century, 
therefore,  wheat  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  cheaper,  and  butcher's  meat  a  good  deal 
dearer,  tlian  in  the  twelve   years   preceding 

1764,  including  that  year. 

In  all  great  countries,  the  greater  part  of 
the  cultivated  lands  are  employed  in  produc- 
ing either  food  for  men  or  food  for  cattle. 
The  rent  and  profit  of  these  regulate  the  rent 
and  profit  of  all  other  cultivated  land.  If  any 
particular  produce  afforded  less,  the  land  would 
soon  be  turned  into  com  or  pasture ;  and  if 
any  afforded  more,  some  part  of  the  lands  in 
corn  or  pasture  would  soon  be  turned  to  tliat 
produce. 

Those  productions,  indeed,  which  require 
either  a  greater  original  expense  of  improve- 
ment, or  a  greater  annual  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion in  order  to  fit  the  land  for  tliem,  appear 
commonly  to  afford,  the  one  a  greater  rent, 
the  other  a  greater  profit,  than  corn  or  pas- 
ture. This  superiority,  however,  will  sel- 
dom be  found  to  amount  to  more  tlian  a  rea- 


sonable interest  oi  compensation  for  this  supe 
rior  expense. 

In  a  hop  garden,  a  fruit  garden,  a  kitdiec 
garden,  both  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  and  the 
profit  of  the  farmer,  are  generally  greater  than 
in  a  com  or  grass  field.  But  to  bring  the 
ground  into  this  condition  requires  more  ex- 
pense. Hence  a  greater  rent  becomes  due  to 
the  landlord.  It  requires,  too,  a  more  attra- 
tive  and  skilful  management.  Hence  a  great- 
er profit  becomes  due  to  the  farmer.  The 
crop,  too,  at  least  in  the  hop  and  fruit  garden, 
is  more  precarious.  Its  price,  therefore,  be- 
sides  compensating  all  occasional  losses,  must 
afford  something  like  the  profit  of  insurance. 
The  circumstances  of  gardeners,  generally 
mean,  and  always  moderate,  may  satisfy  us 
that  their  great  ingenuity  is  not  commonly 
over-recompensed.  Their  delightful  art  is 
practised  by  so  many  rich  people  for  amuse- 
ment, that  little  advantage  is  to  be  made  by 
those  who  practise  it  for  profit ;  because  the 
persons  who  should  naturally  be  their  best 
customers,  supply  themselves  with  all  their 
most  precious  productions. 

The  advantage  which  the  landlord  derives 
from  such  improvements,  seems  at  no  time  to 
have  been  greater  than  what  was  sufiicient  to 
compensate  the  original  expense  of  making 
them.  In  the  ancient  husbandry,  after  tbe 
vineyard,  a  well-watered  kitchen  gitftlen  seenof 
to  have  been  the  part  of  the  farm  which  was 
supposed  to  yield  tlie  most  valuable  producer 
But  Democritus,  who  wrote  upon  husbandry 
about  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  who  wn 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  art,  thought  they  did  not  act  wisely 
who  inclosed  a  kitchen  garden.  The  profit, 
he  said,  would  not  compensate  the  expense  ci4 
a  stone-wall :  and  bricks  (he  meant,  I  sup- 
pose, bricks  baked  in  the  sun)  mouldered  witb 
the  rain  and  the  winter-storm,  and  required 
continual  repairs.  Columella,  who  reports 
this  judgment  of  Democritus,  does  not  con- 
trovert it,  but  proposes  a  very  frugal  method 
of  inclosing  with  a  hedge  of  brambles  and 
briars,  which  he  says  he  had  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  both  a  lasting  and  an  impenetrable 
fence ;  but  which,  it  seems,  was  not  common^ 
ly  known  in  the  time  of  Democritus.  Pal]» 
dius  adopts  tlie  opinion  of  Columella,  which 
had  before  been  recommended  by  Varro.  lo 
the  judgment  of  those  ancient  improvers,  the 
produce  of  a  kitchen  garden  had,  it  seems, 
been  little  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
(raordinar)*  culture  and  the  expense  of  water. 
ing ;  for  in  countries  so  near  the  sun,  it  was 
thought  proper,  in  those  times  as  in  the  pre^ 
sent,  to  have  the  command  of  a  stream  of  w». 
ter,  which  could  be  condurJtjd  to  every  bed  in 
tlie  garden,  llirough  the  grenter  part  of  Eu- 
rope, a  kitchen  garden  is  not  at  present  sup- 
posed to  deserve  a  better  inclosure  than  that 
recommended  by  Columella.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain,  and  some  other  northt;rn  countries,  the 
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more  carefully  cultivated  ll>an  in  the  wine 
provinces,  where  the  land  is  fit  for  producing 
it :  as  in  Burgundy,  Guienne,  and  the  Upptr 
Languedoc.  The  numerous  hands  employed 
in  the  one  species  of  cultivation  necessarily 
encourage  the  other,  by  affording  a  ready  mar. 
kct  for  its  produce.  To  diminish  the  numbei 
of  those  who  are  capable  of  paj-ing  it,  is  sure- 
ly a  most  unpromising  expedient  for  encour- 
aging the  cultivation  of  com.  It  is  like  the 
policy  which  would  promote  agriculture,  by 
discouraging  manufactures. 

Tlie  rent  and  profit  of  those  productions, 
therefore,  which  require  cither  a  greater  origi- 
nal expense  of  improvement  in  order  to  fit  the 
land  for  them,  or  a  greater  annual  expense  of 
cultivation,  though  of^en  much  superior  to 
those  of  com  and  pasture,  yet  when  tliey  do 
no  more  than  compensate  such  extraordinary 
expense,  are  in  reality  regulated  by  the  rent 
and  profit  of  those  common  crops. 

It  sometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  land  which  can  be  fitted  for  some  par- 
ticular produce,  is  too  small  to  supply  the  ef- 
fectual demand.  The  whole  produce  can  be 
disposed  of  to  those  who  are  willing  to  give 
somewhat  more  than  what  is  sufficient  to  pay 
the  whole  rent,  wages,  and  profit,  necessary 
for  raising  and  bringing  it  to  market,  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  rates,  or  according  to  thi 
rates  at  which  they  are  paid  in  the  greater 
part  of  other  cultivated  land.  The  surplus 
part  of  the  price  which  remains  after  defray- 
ing the  whole  expense  of  improvement  and 
cultivation,  may  commonly,  in  this  case,  and 
in  this  case  only,  bear  no  regular  proportion 
to  the  like  surplus  in  com  or  pasture,  but  may 
exceed  it  in  almost  any  degree ;  and  the  great- 
er part  of  this  excess  naturally  goes  to  the 
rent  of  the  landlord. 

The  usual  and  natural  proportion,  for  ex- 
ample, between  the  rent  and  profit  of  wine,  and 
those  of  corn  and  pasture,  must  be  understood 
to  take  place  only  with  regard  to  those  vine- 
yards which  produce  nothing  but  good  common 
wine,  such  as  can  be  raised  almost  anywhere, 
upon  any  light,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soil,  anc^ 
which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its 
strength  and  wholesomeness.  It  is  with  such 
vineyards  cnly,  that  the  common  land  of  the 
country  can  be  brought  into  competition ;  for 
with  those  of  a  peculiar  quality  it  is  evident 
that  it  cannot. 

The  vine  is  more  affected  by  the  difference 
of  soils  than  any  other  fruit-tree.  From  some 
it  derives  a  flavour  which  no  culture  or  man- 
agement can  equal,  it  is  supposed,  upon  any 
other.  This  flavour,  real  or  imaginary,  it 
sometimes  peculiar  to  the  produce  of  a  fev^ 
vineyards ;  sometimes  it  extends  through  tlie 
greater  part  of  a  imall  district,  and  sometimes 
through  a  considerable  part  of  a  large  pro- 
vince.    The  whole  quantity  of  such    wine» 
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finer  fruits  cannot  De  brought  to  perfection 
but  by  the  assistance  of  a  wall.  Their  price, 
therefore,  in  such  countries,  must  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expense  of  building  and  maintain- 
ing what  they  cannot  be  had  without.  The 
fruit^waU  frequently  surrounds  the  kitchen 
garden,  which  thus  enjoys  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
closure  which  its  own  produce  could  seldom 
pay  for. 

That  the  vineyard,  when  properly  planted 
and  brought  to  perfection,  vras  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  farm,  seems  to  have  been  an 
undoubted  maxim  in  the  ancient  agriculture, 
as  it  b  in  the  modem,  through  all  the  wine 
countries.     But  whether  it  was  advantageous 
to  plant  a  new  vineyard,  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  the  ancient  Italian  husbandmen, 
as  we  learn  from  Columella.      He  decides, 
like  a  true  lover  of  all  curious  cultivation,  in 
favour  of  the  vineyard ;    and  endeavours  to 
fchew,  by  a  comparison  of  the  profit  and  ex- 
pense, that  it  was  a  most  advantageous  im- 
provemenL     Such  comparisons,  however,  be- 
tween the  profit  and  expense  of  new  projects 
are  commonly  very  fallacious ;  and  in  nothing 
more  so  than  in  agriculture.     Had  the  gain 
actually  made  by  such  plantations  been  com- 
monly as  great  as  he  imagined  it  might  have 
been,  there  could  have  been  no  dispute  about 
it.     The  same  point  is  frequently  at  this  day 
»  matter  of  controversy  in  the  wine  conntries. 
Their  writers  on  agriculture,  indeed,  the  lov- 
■rs  and  promoters  of  high  cultivation,  seem 
generally  disposed  to  decide  with  Columella 
in  favour  of  the  vineyard.     In  France,  the 
anxiety  of  the  proprietors  of  the  old  vineyards 
to  prevent  the  planting  of  any  new  ones,  seems 
to  favour  their  opinion,  and  to  indicate  a  con- 
sciousness in  those  who  must  have  the  experi- 
ence, that  this  species  of  cultivation  is  at  pre- 
sent in  that  country  more  profitable  than  any 
other.     It  seems,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
to  indicate  another  opinion,  that  this  superior 
profit  can  last  no  longer  than  the  laws  which 
at  present  restrain  the  free  cultivation  of  the 
vine.     In  1731,   they  obtained   an  order  of 
council,  prohibiting  both  the  planting  of  new 
vineyards,  and  the  renewal  of  these  old  ones, 
of  which  the  cultivation  had  been  interrupted 
for  two  years,  without  a  particular  permission 
from  the  king,  to  be  granted  only  in  conse- 
quence of  an  information  from  the  intendant 
ci  the  province,  certifying  that  he  had  exa- 
mined the  land,  and  that  it  was  incapable  of 
any  other  culture.     The  pretence  of  this  or- 
der was  the  scarcity  of  com  and  pasture,  and 
the  superabundance  of  wine.     But  had  tliis 
superatNindance  been  real,  it  would,  without 
any  order  of  council,  have  effectually  prevent- 
ed the  plantation  of  new  vineyards,  by  reduc- 
ing the  profits  of  this  species  of  cultivation 
bek9w  their  natural  proportion  to  those  of  com 
and  pasture.     With   regard  to  tlie  supposed 
•carcity  of  com  occasioned  by  tlie  inultipiica-  I  tliat  is  brought  to  market  falls  short  of  the  ef- 
tion  of  vineyards,  com  is  nowhere  in   France,  fectual  demand,  or  the  demand  of  those  who 
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would  be  willing  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  pro- 
fit, and  wages,  necessary  for  preparing  and 
Wringing  them  thither,  according  to  the  ordina- 
ry rate,  or  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they 
are  paid  in  common  vineyards.  The  whole 
quantity,  therefore,  can  be  disposed  of  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  pay  more,  which  necessa- 
lily  raises  their  price  above  that  of  common 
wine.  The  diflTerence  is  greater  or  less,  ac- 
cording as  the  fashionablcness  and  scarcity  of 
the  wine  render  the  competition  of  the  buyers 
more  or  less  eager.  Whatever  it  be,  the  great- 
er part  of  it  goes  to  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 
For  though  such  vineyards  are  in  general 
more  carefully  cultivated  than  most  others,' 
the  high  price  of  the  wine  seems  to  be,  not  so 
much  the  effect,  as  the  cause  of  this  careful 
cultivation.  In  so  valuable  a  produce,  the 
loss  occasioned  by  negligence  is  so  great,  as 
to  force  even  the  most  careless  to  attention. 
A  small  part  of  this  high  price,  therefore,  is 
sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  extraordi- 
nary labour  bestowed  upon  their  cultivation, 
and  the  profits  of  the  extraordinary  stock 
which  puts  that  labour  into  motion. 

The  sugar  colonies  possessed  by  tlie  Euro- 
pean nations  in  the  West  Indies  may  be  com- 
pared to  those  precious  vineyards.  Their  whole 
produce  falls  short  of  the  eficctual  demand  of 
Europe,  and  can  be  disposed  of  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  give  more  than  what  is  suffici- 
ent to  pay  the  whole  rent,  profit,  and  wages, 
necessary  for  preparing  and  bringing  it  to 
market,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they 
are  commonly  paid  by  any  other  produce.  In 
Cocliin  China,  the  finest  white  sugar  general- 
ly sells  for  three  piastres  the  quintal,  about 
tliirtecn  shillings  and  sixpence  of  our  money, 
as  we  arc  told  by  Mr  Poivre*,  a  very  careful 
observer  of  the  agriculture  of  tliat  country. 
Wliat  is  there  called  the  quintal,  weighs  from 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  Paris 
pounds,  or  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  Paris 
pounds  at  a  medium,  which  reduces  the  price 
of  the  hundred  weight  English  to  about  eight 
sliillings  sterling ;  not  a  foiuth  part  of  H'hat 
is  commonly  paid  for  tlie  Lrown  or  muscova- 
da  sugars  imported  from  our  colonies,  and 
not  a  sixth  part  of  what  is  paid  for  the  finest 
white  sugar.  The  greater  part  of  the  culti- 
vated lands  in  Cochin  China  are  employed  in 
producing  com  and  rice,  the  food  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  The  respective  prices  of 
cortXj  rice,  and  sugar,  arc  tliere  probably  in 
the  natural  proportion,  or  in  that  which  natu- 
rally takes  place  in  the  different  crops  of  the 
greater  part  of  cultivated  land,  and  which  re- 
compenses the  landlord  and  farmer,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  computed,  according  to  what  is 
usually  the  original  expense  of  improvement, 
and  the  annual  ex])ense  of  cultivation.  But 
iu  our  sugar  colonies,  the  price  of  sugar  bears 
lui  such  proportion  to  that  of  the  produce  of 
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a  rice  or  corn  field  either  in  Europe  or  Ame- 
rica. It  is  conmionly  said  tliat  a  sugar  planter 
expects  that  the  rum  and  the  molasses  should 
defray  the  whole  expense  of  his  cultivation, 
and  that  his  sugar  ^ould  be  all  clear  profit. 
If  this  be  true,  for  I  pretend  not  to  affirm  it, 
it  is  as  if  a  com  farmer  expected  to  defray 
the  expense  of  his  cultivation  with  the  chafi 
and  the  straw,  and  that  the  grain  should  be 
all  clear  profit.  We  see  frequently  societies 
of  merchants  in  London,  and  other  trading 
towns,  purchase  waste  lands  in  our  sugar  co- 
lonies, which  they  expect  to  improve  and  cul- 
tivate with  profit,  by  means  of  factors  and  a. 
gents,  notwithstanding  the  great  distance  and 
the  uncertain  returns,  from  the  defective  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  those  countries.  No- 
body will  attempt  to  improve  and  cultivate  in 
the  same  manner  the  most  fertile  lands  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  the  com  provinces  of 
Nortli  America,  though,  from  the  more  exact 
administration  of  justice  in  these  countries, 
more  regular  returns  might  be  expected. 

In  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  is  preferred,  as  most  profitable,  to 
that  of  com.  Tobacco  might  be  cultivated 
with  advantage  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe ;  but,  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe, 
it  has  become  a  principal  subject  of  taxation ; 
and  to  collect  a  tax  from  every  different  farm 
in  the  country  where  this  plant  might  bai^ien 
to  be  cultivated,  would  be  more  difficult,  h 
has  been  supposed,  than  to  levy  one  upcm  its 
Importation  at  the  custom-house.  The  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  has,  upon  this  account,  been 
most  absurdly  prohibited  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  which  necessarily  gives  a  sort 
of  monopoly  to  the  countries  where  it  is  allow, 
ed ;  and  as  Virginia  and  Maryland  produce  the 
greatest  quantity  of  it,  they  share  largely, 
tliough  with  some  competitors,  in  the  advan- 
tage of  this  monopoly.  The  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco, however,  seems  not  to  be  so  advanta- 
tageous  as  that  of  sugar.  I  have  never  even 
heard  of  any  tobacco  plantation  that  was  im- 
proved and  cultivated  by  the  capital  of  mer- 
chants who  resided  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  our 
tol)acco  colonies  send  us  home  no  sudi  weal> 
thy  planters  as  we  see  frequently  arrive  froa 
our  sugar  islands.  Though,  from  the  prefer- 
ence given  in  those  colonies  to  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  above  tliat  of  com,  it  would  appear 
tliat  the  effectual  demand  of  Europe  for  ti^ 
bacco  is  not  completely  supplied,  it  probably 
is  more  nearly  so  than  that  for  sugar ;  and 
though  the  present  price  of  tobacco  is  probably 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  rent, 
wages,  and  profit,  necessary  for  preparing  and 
bringing  it  to^market,  according  to  the  rate  ml 
which  tliey  are  commonly  paid  in  com  land, 
it  must  not  be  so  much  more  as  the  present 
price  of  sugar.  Our  tobacco  planters,  ac- 
cordingly, have  shewn  the  same  fear  of  tibr 
superabundance  of  tobacco,  which  the  proprie- 
;  tors  of  'he  old  vineyards  in  France  have  ol 
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the  superabundance  ot  wine.  By  act  of  as- 
sembly, tbey  have  restrained  its  cultivation  to 
BX  thousand  plants,  supposed  to  yield  a  thous- 
and weight  of  tobacco,  for  every  negro  be- 
tween sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age.  Such 
a  negro,  over  and  above  this  quantity  of  to- 
bacco, can  numage,  tliey  reckon,  four  acres  of 
Indian  com.  To  prevent  the  market  from 
being  overstocked,  too,  they  have  sometimes, 
in  plentiful  yean,  we  are  told  by  Dr  Dou- 
glas*  (I  suspect  he  has  been  ill  informed), 
burnt  a  certain  quantity  of  tobacco  for  every 
negro,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Dutch  are 
said  to  do  of  spices.  If  such  violent  methods 
are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  present  price  of 
tobacco,  the  superior  advantage  of  its  culture 
oter  that  of  com,  if  it  still  has  any,  will  not 
probably  be  of  long  continuance. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  rent  of  the  cul- 
tivated land,  of  which  the  produce  is  human 
food,  regulates  the  rent  of  the  greater  part  of 
other  cultivated  land.  No  particular  produce 
can  long  afibrd  less,  because  the  land  would 
immediately  be  turned  to  another  U5e;  and  if 
any  particular  produce  commonly  affords  more, 
it  b  because  the  quantity  of  land  which  can 
be  fitted  for  it  is  too  small  to  supply  the  ef- 
fectual demand. 

In  Europe,  com  is  the  principal  produce  of 
IumI,  whid)  serves  immediately  for  human 
food.  Except  in  particular  situations,  there- 
fore, the  rent  of  com  laud  regulates  in  Europe 
fljat  oi  all  other  cultivated  Umd.  Britain  need 
envy  neither  the  vineyards  of  France,  nor  tlie 
olive  plantations  of  Italy.  Except  in  parti- 
cular situations,  the  value  of  these  is  regulated 
by  that  of  com,  in  whidi  the  fertility  of  Bri- 
tain is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  cither  of 
those  two  countries. 

If,  in  any  country,  the  common  and  favour- 
ite v^petablc  food  of  tlie  people  should  be 
drawn  from  a  plant,  of  which  the  most  com- 
mon land,  with  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
culture,  produced  a  much  greater  quantity 
than  the  most  fertile  does  of  com ;  the  rent  of 
the  landlord,  or  the  surplus  quantity  of  food 
whidi  would  remain  to  him,  afler  paying  the 
labour,  and  replacing  the  stock  of  the  farmer, 
together  with  its  ordinary  profits,  would  ne- 
cessarily be  much  greater.  Whatever  was  the 
rate  at  which  labour  was  commonly  maintain- 
ed in  that  country,  this  greater  surplus  could 
always  maintain  a  greater  quantity  of  it,  and, 
consequently,  enable  the  landlord  to  pundiase 
or  command  a  greater  quantity  ot  it  The 
real  value  of  his  rent,  his  real  power  and  au- 
thority, his  command  of  the  necessaries  and 
cooreniencies  of  life  with  which  the  labour  of 
other  people  could  supply  him,  would  neces- 
sarily be  much  greater. 

A  rice  field  produces  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  food  than  the  most  fertile  com  field. 
Two  crops  in  the  year,  from  thirty  to  sixty 
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bushels  each,  are  said  to  be  the  ordinary  pro 
duce  of  an  acre.  Though  its  cultivation, 
therefore,  requires  more  labour,  a  much  great- 
er surplus  remains  after  maintaining  all  that 
labour.  In  those  rice  countries,  tlierefor^ 
where  rice  is  the  common  and  favourite  vege^ 
table  food  of  the  people,  and  where  the  cultL 
vators  are  chiefly  maintained  with  it,  a  greater 
share  of  this  greater  surplus  should  belong  to 
the  landlord  than  in  com  countries.  In  Ca- 
rolina, where  the  planters,  as  in  other  British 
colonies,  are  generally  both  farmers  and  land, 
lords,  and  where  rent,  consequently,  is  con« 
founded  with  profit,  the  cultivation  of  rice  is 
found  to  be  more  profitable  than  that  of  cora« 
though  their  fields  produce  only  one  crop  in 
the  year,  and  though,  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  customs  of  Europe,  rice  is  not  there  the 
common  and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the 
people. 

A  good  rice  field  is  a  bog  at  all  seasons, 
and  at  one  season  a  bog  covered  with  water. 
It  is  unfit  either  for  com,  or  pasture,  or  vine- 
yard, or,  indeed,  for  any  other  vegetable  pro- 
duce that  is  very  useful  to  men  ;  and  the  landt 
which  are  fit  for  tho^  purposes  are  not  fit  for 
rice.  Even  in  the  rice  countries,  therefore, 
the  rent  of  rice  lands  cannot  regulate  the  rent 
of  the  other  cultivated  land  which  can  never 
be  turned  to  tliat  produce. 

The  food  produced  by  a  field  of  potatoes  is 
not  inferior  in  quantity  to  tliat  produced  by  a 
field  of  rice,  and  much  superior  to  what  \^ 
produced  by  a  field  of  wheat.  Twelve  thouj- 
and  weight  of  potatoes  from  an  acre  of  land 
is  not  a  greater  produce  than  two  thousand 
weight  of  wheat.  The  food  or  solid  nourish- 
ment, indeed,  which  can  be  drawn  from  each 
of  those  two  plants,  is  not  altogetlier  in  pro- 
portion to  their  weight,  on  account  of  the  wa- 
tery nature  of  potatoes.  Allowing,  however, 
half  the  weight  of  this  root  to  go  to  water,  a 
very  large  allowance,  such  an  acre  of  potatoes 
will  still  produce  six  thousand  weight  of  solid 
nourishment,  three  times  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  the  acre  of  wheat.  An  acre  of  po- 
tatoes is  cultivated  witli  less  expense  than  an 
acre  of  wheat;  the  fallow,  which  generally 
precedes  the  sowing  of  wheat,  more  than  conv 
pensating  the  hoeing  and  other  extraordinary 
culture  whidi  is  always  given  to  potatoes. 
Should  tliis  root  ever  become  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  like  rice  in  some  rice  countries,  the 
common  and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the 
people,  so  as  to  occupy  the  same  proportion 
of  the  lands  in  tillage,  which  wheat  and  other 
sorts  of  grain  for  human  food  do  at  present, 
the  same  quantity  of  cultivated  land  would 
maintain  a  much  greater  number  of  people ; 
and  the  labourers  being  generally  fed  with  po- 
tatoes a  greater  surplus  would  remain  af\er 
replacing  all  the  stock,  and  maintaining  all 
the  labour  employed  in  cultivation.  A  greater 
share  of  this  surplus,  too,  would  belong  to  the 
landlord.      Population  would   increase,    aud 
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rents  would  rise  much  beyond  what  they  are 
at  present. 

The  land  which  is  fit  for  potatoes,  is  fit  fo** 
almost  every  other  useful  vegetable.  If  tHey 
occupied  the  same  proportion  of  cultivated 
land  which  com  docs  at  present,  they  would 
regulate,  in  the  same  manner,  the  rent  of  the 
greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land. 

In  some  parts  of  Lanca^re,  it  is  pretend- 
ed, I  have  been  told,  that  bread  of  oatmeal  is 
a  heartier  food  for  labouring  people  than 
wheatcn  bread,  and  I  have  frequently  heard 
the  same  doctrine  held  in  Scotland.  I  am^ 
however,  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  truth  of 
it.  The  common  people  in  Scotland,  who  are 
fed  with  oatmeal,  are  in  general  neither  so 
strong  nor  so  handsome  as  the  same  rank  of 
people  in  England,  who  are  fed  with  wheaten 
bread.  They  neitlier  work  so  well,  nor  look 
so  well ;  and  as  there  is  not  the  same  differ- 
ence between  the  people  of  fashion  in  tlie  two 
countries,  experience  would  seem  to  shew, 
that  the  food  of  the  common  people  in  Scot- 
land is  not  so  suitable  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion as  that  of  their  neighbours  of  the  same 
rank  in  England.  But  it  seems  to  be  other- 
wise with  potatoes.  The  chairmen,  porters, 
and  conl-beavers  in  London,  and  those  un- 
fortunate women  who  live  by  prostitution,  the 
strongest  men  and  the  most  beautiful  women 
perhaps  in  the  British  dominions,  are  said  to 
be,  the  greater  part  of  them,  from  the  lowest 
rank  of  people  in  Ireland,  who  are  generally 
fed  with  Uiis  root.  No  food  can  afford  a  more 
decisive  proof  of  its  nourishing  quality,  or  of 
its  being  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  health  of 
the  human  constitution. 

It  is  difficult  to  preserve  potatoes  through 
tlie  year,  and  impossible  to  store  them  like 
com,  for  two  or  three  years  together.  The 
fear  of  not  being  able  to  sell  them  before  they 
rot,  discourages  their  cultivation,  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  chiejf  obstacle  to  their  ever  becoming 
in  any  great  country,  like  bread,  the  principal 
vegetable  food  of  all  the  different  ranks  of  the 
people. 


Part  II. — Of  the  Produce  of  Land,  which 
sometimes  does,  and  sometimes  does  not,  af- 
ford Rent. 

Human  food  seems  to  be  the  only  produce  of 
land,  which  always  and  necessarily  affords 
some  rent  to  the  landlord.  Other  sorts  of 
produce  sometimes  may,  and  sometimes  may 
not,  according  to  different  circumstances. 

After  food,  clothing  and  lodging  are  the 
two  great  wants  of  mankind. 

Land,  in  its  original  rude  state,  can  afford 
tlie  materials  of  clothing  and  lodging  to  a 
much  greater  number  of  people  than  it  can 
feed.  In  its  improved  state,  it  can  sometimes 
feed  a  greater  number  of  people  than  it  can 
supply  with  those  materiaU  ;  «t  least  w  the 


way  in  which  they  require  them,  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  them.  In  the  one  state,  tliere- 
fore,  there  is  always  a  superabundance  of  thoie 
materials,  which  are  frequently,  upon  that  ao 
count,  of  little  or  no  value.  In  the  other, 
there  is  often  a  scarcity,  which  necessarily 
augments  their  value.  In  the  one  state,  • 
great  part  of  them  is  thrown  away  as  useless  i 
and  the  price  of  what  is  used  is  considered  as 
equal  only  to  the  labour  and  expense  of  fit- 
ting it  for  use,  and  can,  therefore,  afford  no 
rent  to  the  landlord.  In  the  other,  they  are 
all  made  use  of,  and  there  is  frequently  a  de- 
mand for  more  than  can  be  had.  Somebody 
is  always  willing  to  give  more  for  every  part 
of  them,  than  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense  of  bringing  them  to  market.  Their 
price,  therefore,  can  always  aflbrd  some  rent 
to  the  landlord. 

The  skins  of  the  larger  animals  were  the 
original  materials  of  clothing.  Among  na- 
tions  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  therefore, 
whose  food  consists  chiefly  in  the  flesh  of  those 
animals,  every  man,  by  providing  himself  with 
food,  provides  Imnself  with  the  materials  cf 
more  clothing  than  he  can  wear.  If  there 
was  no  foreign  conmtierce,  the  greater  part  of 
them  would  be  thrown  away  as  things  of  no 
value.  This  was  probably  the  case  among 
the  hunting  nations  of  North  America,  before 
their  country  was  discovered  by  the  Europeans, 
with  whom  they  now  exchange  their  surplus 
peltry,  for  blankets,  fire-arms,  and  brsiuiy, 
which  gives  it  some  value.  In  the  present 
commercial  state  of  the  known  world,  the 
most  barbarous  nations,  I  believe,  among 
whom  land  property  is  established,  have  some 
foreign  commerce  of  this  kind,  and  find  among 
their  wealthier  neighbours  such  a  demand  for 
all  the  materials  of  clothing,  which  their  land 
produces,  and  which  can  neither  be  wrought 
up  nor  consumed  at  home,  as  raises  their  price 
above  what  it  costs  to  send  them  to  those 
wealthier  neighbours.  It  affords,  therefore, 
some  rent  to  the  landlord.  When  the  greater 
part  of  the  Highland  cattle  were  consumed 
on  their  own  hills,  the  exportation  of  their 
hides  made  the  most  considerable  article  of 
the  commerce  of  that  country,  and  what  ther 
were  exchanged  for  afforded  some  addition  to 
the  rent  of  the  Highland  estates.  The  wool 
of  England,  which  in  old  times,  could  neither 
be  consumed  nor  wrought  up  at  home,  found 
a  market  in  the  then  wealthier  and  more  in- 
dustrious country  of  Flanders,  and  its  price 
affbrde('  something  to  the  rent  of  the  land 
which  produced  it.  In  countries  not  better 
cultivated  than  England  was  then,  or  than  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  are  now,  and  which 
had  no  foreign  commerce,  the  materials  of 
clothing  would  evidently  be  so  superabundant, 
that  a  great  part  of  them  would  be  thrown 
away  as  useless,  and  no  part  could  aflbrd  any 
rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  materials  of  lodging  cannot  always  bf 
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mnsported  to  so  great  a  distance  as  those  of 
clothing,  and  do  not  so  readily  become  an  ob- 
ject of  foreign  commerce.  When  they  are 
superabundant  in  the  country  which  produces 
them,  it  frequently  happens,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent commercial  state  of  the  world,  that  they 
are  of  no  value  to  the  landlord.  A  good  stone 
quarry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  would 
afford  a  considerable  rent.  In  many  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Wales  it  affords  none.  Barren 
amber  for  building  is  of  great  value  in  a  po- 
pulous and  well-cultivated  country,  and  the 
land  which  produces  it  affords  a  considerable 
rent.  But  m  many  parts  of  North  America, 
the  landlord  would  be  much  obliged  to  any 
body  who  would  carry  away  the  greater  part 
of  his  large  trees.  In  some  parts  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  the  bark  is  the  only  part  of 
the  wood  which,  for  want  of  roads  and  water. 
carriage,  can  be  sent  to  nuu-ket ;  the  timber  is 
itfi  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  When  the  ma- 
terials of  lodging  are  so  superabundant,  the 
part  made  use  of  is  worth  only  the  labour  and 
expense  of  fitting  it  for  that  use.  It  affords 
no  rent  to  the  landlord,  who  generally  grants 
the  use  of  it  to  whoever  takes  the  trouble  of 
asking  it  The  demand  of  wealthier  nations, 
however,  sometimes  enables  him  to  get  a  rent 
for  it.  The  paving  of  the  streets  of  London 
has  enabled  the  owners  of  some  barren  rocks 
on  the  coas*.  of  Scotland  to  draw  a  rent  from 
what  never  afforded  any  before.  The  woods 
of  Norway,  and  of  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic, 
find  a  market  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
which  they  could  not  find  at  home,  and  there- 
by afford  some  rent  to  their  proprietors. 

Countries  are  populous,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  people  whom  their  produce 
can  dolhe  and  lodge,  but  in  proportion  to  that 
of  those  wliom  it  can  feed.  When  food  is 
provided^  it  is  easy  to  find  the  necessary  cloth- 
ing and  lodging.  But  though  these  are  at 
hand,  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  fipd  food. 
In  some  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  what 
i%  called  a  bouse  nuiy  be  built  by  one  day*s 
labour  of  one  num.  The  simplest  species  of 
clothing,  the  skins  of  animals,  require  some- 
what more  labour  to  dress  and  prepare  them 
f(^  use.  They  do  not,  however,  require  a 
great  deal.  Among  savage  or  barbarous  na- 
tions, a  hundredth,  or  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  labour  of  the  whole  year, 
will  be  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  such 
clothing  and  lodging  as  satisfy  the  greater 
part  of  the  people.  All  the  other  ninety-nine 
parts  are  frequently  no  more  than  enough  to 
provide  them  with  food. 

But  when,  by  the  improvement  and  culti- 
f  ation  of  land,  the  labour  of  one  family  can 
provide  food  for  two,  the  labour  of  half  tlie 
society  becomes  sufficient  to  provide  food  for 
the  whole.  The  other  half,  therefore,  or  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  them^  cau  be  employ- 
ed in  providing  other  things,  or  in  satisfyinit 


the  other  wants  and  fancies  of  mankind. 
Clothing  and  lodging,  household  furniture, 
and  what  is  called  equipage,  are  the  principal 
objects  of  the  greater  part  of  those  wants  and 
fancies.  The  rich  man  consumes  no  more 
food  than  his  poor  neighl)our.  In  quality  it 
may  be  very  different,  and  to  select  and  pre- 
pare it  may  require  more  labour  and  art; 
but  in  quantity  it  is  very  nearly  the  same. 
But  compare  the  spacious  palace  and  great 
wardrobe  of  the  one,  with  the  hovel  and  the 
few  rags  of  the  other,  and  you  will  be  sensible 
that  the  difference  between  their  clothing, 
lodging,  and  household  furniture,  is  almost  aa 
great  in  quantity  as  it  is  in  quality.  The  de- 
sire of  food  is  limited  in  every  man  by  the 
narrow  capacity  of  tlie  human  stomach ;  but 
the  desire  of  the  conveniencies  and  ornaments 
of  building,  dress,  equipage,  and  household 
furniture,  seems  to  have  no  limit  or  certain 
boundary.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  the 
command  of  more  food  than  they  themselves 
can  consume,  are  always  willing  to  exchange 
the  surplus,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
price  of  it,  for  gratifications  of  this  other  kind. 
What  is  over  and  above  satisfying  the  limited 
desire,  is  given  for  the  amusement  of  those 
desires  which  cannot  be  satisfied,  but  seem  to 
be  altogether  endless.  The  poor,  in  order  to 
obtain  food,  exert  themselves  to  gratify  tliose 
fancies  of  the  rich  ;  and  to  obtain  it  more  cer- 
tainly,  they  vie  with  one  another  in  tlie  cheap- 
ness and  perfection  of  their  work.  The  num- 
ber of  workmen  increases  with  the  increasing 
quantity  of  food,  or  with  the  growing  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  lands ;  and  as  the 
nature  of  their  business  admits  of  the  utmost 
subdivisions  of  labour,  the  quantity  of  mate- 
rials which  they  can  work  up,  increases  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  their  numbers 
Hence  arises  a  demand  for  every  sort  of  ma- 
terial which  human  invention  can  employ, 
either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  in  building, 
dress,  equipage,  or  household  furniture ;  for 
the  fossils  and  minerals  contained  in  the  bow. 
els  of  the  earth,  the  precious  metals,  and  the 
precious  stones. 

Food  is,  in  tliis  manner,  not  only  the  origi 
nal  source  of  rent,  but  every  other  part  of  the 
produce  of  land  which  afterwards  affords  rent, 
derives  that  part  of  its  value  from  the  im- 
provement  of  the  powers  of  labour  in  pro. 
ducing  food,  by  means  of  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  land. 

Those  other  parts  of  the  produce  of  land, 
however,  which  afterwards  afford  rent,  do  not 
I  afford  it  always.     Even  in  improved  and  cul 
tivated  countries,  the  demand  for  them  is  not 
always  such  as  to  afford  a  greater  price  than 
.  wliat  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  labour,  and  re- 
place, together  with  its  ordinary  profits,  the 
'  stock  which  must  be  employed  in  bringing 
them  to  market.    Whether  it  is  or  is  not  suchi 
,  depends  upon  different  circumstances. 
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Wliethcr  a  coal  mine,  for  example,  can  af- 
ford any  rent,  depends  partly  upon  its  fertili- 
ty, and  partly  upon  its  situation. 

A  mine  of  any  kind  may  be  said  to  be  either 
fertile  or  barren,  according  as  the  quantity  of 
mineral  which  can  be  brought  from  it  by  a 
certain  quantity  of  labour,  is  greater  or  less 
than  what  can  be  l^rought  by  an  equal  quan- 
tity from  the  greater  part  of  other  mines  of 
*he  same  kind. 

Some  coal  mines,  advantageously  situated, 
cannot  be  wrought  on  account  of  their  barren- 
ness. The  produce  does  not  pay  the  expense. 
T^TV  can  afford  neither  profit  nor  rent. 

Tliere  are  some,  of  which  the  produce  is 
b:irely  sufficient  to  pay  the  labour,  and  rc- 
p\ice,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits,  the 
stock  employed  in  working  them.  They  af- 
ford some  profit  to  the  undertaker  of  the  work, 
but  no  rent  to  the  landlord.  They  can  be 
v^7  ought  advantageously  by  nobody  but  the 
landlord,  who,  being  himself  the  undertaker 
of  the  work,  gets  the  ordinary  profit  of  the 
capital  which  he  employs  in  it  Many  coal 
mines  in  Scotland  are  wrought  in  this  manner, 
and  can  be  wrought  in  no  other.  The  land- 
lord will  allow  nobody  else  to  work  them  with- 
out paying  some  rent,  and  nobody  can  aflTord 
to  pay  any. 

Other  coal  mines  in  the  same  country,  suf- 
ficiently fertile,  cannot  be  wrought  on  account 
of  their  situation.  A  quantity  of  mineral, 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  working, 
could  be  brought  firom  the  mine  by  the  ordi- 
nary', or  even  less  than  the  ordinary  quantity 
of  labour :  but  in  an  inland  country,  thinly 
inhabited,  and  without  either  good  roads  or 
water-carriage,  this  quantity  could  not  be  sold. 

Coals  are  a  less  agreeable  fuel  than  wood : 
they  are  said  too  to  be  less  wholesome.  The 
expense  of  coals,  therefore,  at  the  place  where 
tliey  are  consumed,  must  generally  be  some- 
what less  than  that  of  wood. 

The  price  of  wood,  again,  varies  with  the 
state  of  agriculture,  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  exactly  for  the  same  reason,  as  the 
price  of  cattle.  In  its  rude  beginnings,  the 
greater  part  of  every  country  is  covered  with 
wood,  which  is  then  a  mere  incumbrance,  of 
no  value  to  the  landlord,  who  would  gladly 
give  it  to  any  body  for  the  cutting.  As  agri. 
culture  advances,  the  woods  are  partly  cleared 
by  the  progress  of  tillage,  and  partly  go  to  de- 
cay in  consequence  of  the  increased  number 
of  cattle  These,  though  they  do  not  increase 
in  the  same  proportion  as  com,  which  is  alto- 
gether the  acquisition  of  human  indu  try,  yet 
multiply  under  the  care  and  protection  of  men, 
who  itore  up  in  the  season  of  plenty  what 
may  maintain  them  in  that  of  scarcity ;  who, 
through  the  whole  year,  furnish  them  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  food  than  uncultivated  na- 
ture provides  for  them ;  and  who,  by  destroy- 
ing and  extirpating  their  enemies,  secure  them 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  that  she  provides. 


Numerous  herds  of  cattle,  when  allowed  to 
wander  through  the  woods,  though  they  do 
not  destroy  the  old  trees,  hinder  any  yoimg 
ones  from  coming  up ;  so  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  century  or  two,  the  whole  forest  goes  to 
ruin.     The  scarcity  of  wood  then  raises  its 
price.     It  affi^rds  a  good  rent ;  and  the  land- 
lord sometimes  finds  that  he  can  scarce  em> 
ploy  his  best  lands  more  advantageosly  than 
in  growing  barren  timber,  of  which  the  great* 
ness  of  the  profit  often  compensates  the  late- 
ness of  the  returns.     This  seems,  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  to  be  nearly  the  state  of  things  in 
several  parts  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  pro- 
fit of  planting  is  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
either  com  or  pasture.     The  advantage  which 
the  landlord  derives  from  planting  can  no- 
where exceed,  at  least  for  any  considerri>le 
time,  the  rent  which  these  could  afford  hiro  ; 
and  in  an  inland  country,  which  it  highly  cul- 
tivated, it  will  frequently  not  fall  much  short 
of  this  rent.      Upon  the  sea-coast  of  a  welU 
improved  country,  indeed,  if  coeds  can  conve- 
niently be  had  for  fuel,  it  may  sometimes  be 
cheaper  to  bring  barren  timber  for  building 
from  less  cultivated  foreign  countries  than  to 
raise  it  at  home.     In  the  new  town  of  EUiin- 
burgh,  built  within  these  few  years,  there  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  single  stick  of  Scotdi  timber. 

Whatever  may  be  the  price  of  vrood,  if  that 
of  coals  is  such  that  the  expense  of  a  coal  fire 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  wood  one  we  may 
be  assured,  that  at  that  place,  and  in  these 
circumstances,  the  price  of  coals  is  as  high  as 
it  can  be.  It  seems  to  be  so  in  some  of  the 
inland  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Ox- 
fordshire, where  it  is  usual,  even  in  the  fires 
of  the  common  people,  to  mix  coals  and  wood 
together,  and  where  the  difference  in  the  ex- 
pense of  those  two  sorts  of  fuel  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  very  great.  Coals,  in  the  coal  coun- 
tries, are  everywhere  much  below  this  highest 
price.  If  they  were  not,  they  could  not  bear 
the  expense  of  a  distant  carriage,  either  by 
land  or  by  water.  A  small  quantity  only  could 
be  sold;  and  the  coal  masters  and  tho  coal 
proprietors  find  it  more  for  their  interest  to 
sell  a  great  quantity  at  a  price  somewhat  above 
the  lowest,  than  a  small  quantity  at  the  high- 
est.  The  most  fertile  coal  mine,  too,  r^^ 
lates  the  price  of  coals  at  all  the  other  mines 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Both  the  proprietor 
and  the  undertaker  of  the  work  fihd,  the  one 
that  he  can  get  a  greater  rent,  the  other  that 
he  can  get  a  greater  profit,  by  somewhat  un- 
derselling all  their  neighbours.  Their  ncigb. 
hours  arc  soon  obliged  to  sell  at  the  same 
price,  though  they  cannot  so  well  afford  it, 
and  though  it  always  diminishes,  and  some- 
times takes  away  altogether,  both  their  rent 
and  their 'profit.  Some  works  are  abandoned 
altogether ;  others  can  afford  no  rent,  and  car 
be  wrought  only  by  the  proprietor. 

The  lowest  price  at  which  coals  can  be  sold 
for  any  considerable  time,  is.  like  that  of  all 
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•Cfaer  conunodities,  the  price  wliich  is  barely 
loffident  to  replace,  together  with  its  ordinary 
profits  the  stock  which  must  be  employed  in 
bringing  them  to  market  At  a  coal  mine  for 
which  the  hmdlmtl  can  get  no  rent,  but  which 
be  must  either  work  himself  or  let  it  alone  al. 
together,  the  price  of  coab  must  generally  be 
nearly  about  this  price. 

Rent,  even  where  coals  afford  one,  has  ge- 
nerally a  smaller  share  in  their  price  than  in 
tl&t  of  most  other  parts  of  the  rude  produce 
of  land.  The  rent  of  an  estate  above  ground, 
commonly  amounts  to  what  is  supposed  to  be 
a  third  of  the  gross  produce ;  and  it  is  gener- 
ally a  rent  certain  and  independent  of  the  oc- 
cattonal  variations  in  the  crop.  In  coal  mines, 
a  fifth  of  the  gross  produce  is  a  very  great 
rent,  a  tenth  the  common  rent ;  and  it  is  sel- 
dom a  rent  certain,  but  depends  upon  the  oc- 
casional variations  in  the  produce.  These  are 
to  great,  that  in  a  country  where  thirty  years 
purchase  it  considered  as  a  moderate  price  for 
the  property  of  a  landed  estate,  ten  years  pur- 
chase is  regarded  as  a  good  price  for  that  of 
A  coal  mine. 

The  value  of  a  coal  mine  to  the  proprietor, 
frequently  depends  as  much  upon  its  situation 
aa  upon  its  fertility.  That  of  a  metallic  mine 
depends  more  upon  its  fertility,  and  less  upon 
its  situation.  The  coarse,  and  still  more  the 
precious  metak,  when  separated  from  the  ore, 
are  so  valuable,  that  they  can  generally  bear 
the  expense  of  a  very  long  land,  and  of  the 
moat  distant  sea  carriage.  Their  nuu-ket  is 
not  confined  to  the  countries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mine,  but  extends  to  the 
whole  world.  The  copper  of  Japan  makes 
an  article  of  commerce  in  Europe ;  the  iron 
of  Spain  in  that  of  Chili  and  Peru.  The  sil- 
ver  of  Peru  finds  its  way,  not  only  to  Europe, 
but  from  Europe  to  China. 

The  price  of  coals  in  Westnwreland  or 
Shropshire  can  have  little  effect  on  their  price 
at  Newcastle  ;  and  their  price  in  the  Lionnois 
can  have  none  at  alL  The  productions  of 
%udi  distant  coal  mines  can  never  be  brought 
into  competition  with  one  another.  But  the 
productions  of  the  most  distant  metallic  mines 
frequently  may,  and  in  fact  commonly  are. 

Tbe  price,  therefore,  of  the  coarse,  and  still 
more  that  of  the  precious  metals,  at  the  most 
fertile  mines  in  the  world,  must  necessarily 
more  or  less  affect  their  price  at  every  other 
in  it.  Hie  price  of  copper  in  Japan  must 
have  some  influence  upon  its  price  at  the  cop- 
per mines  in  Europe  The  price  of  silver  in 
Peru,  or  the  quantity  cither  of  labour  or  of 
other  goods  which  it  will  purchase  there,  must 
have  some  influence  on  its  price,  not  only  at 
the  silver  mines  of  Europe,  but  at  those  of 
China.  After  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
Peru,  the  silver  mines  of  Europe  were,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  abandoned.  The  value 
of  silver  was  so  much  reduced,  that  their  pro- 
duce could  no  longer   pay   the   expense  of 


working  tlieni,  or  replace,  with  a  profit,  the 
food,  clothes,  lodging,  and  other  necessaries 
which  were  consumed  in  that  operation.  This 
was  the  case,  too,  with  tlie  mines  of  Cuba  and 
St.  Domingo,  and  even  ^nth  the  ancient  mines 
of  Peru,  after  the  discovery  of  those  of  Po. 
tosi. 

Tlie  price  of  every  metal,  at  every  mine, 
therefore,  being  regulated  in  some  measure 
by  its  price  at  the  most  fertile  mine  in  the 
world  that  is  actually  wrought,  it  can,  at  the 
greater  part  of  mines,  do  very  little  more  than 
pay  the  expense  of  working,  and  can  seldom 
afford  a  very  high  rent  to  the  landlord.  Rent 
accordingly,  seems  at  the  greater  part  of 
mines  to  have  but  a  small  share  in  the  price 
of  the  coarse,  and  *a  still  smaller  in  that  of  the 
precious  metals.  Labour  and  profit  make  up 
the  greater  part  of  both. 

A  sixth  part  of  the  gross  produce  may  be 
reckoned  the  average  rent  c  f  the  tin  mines  ol 
Cornwall,  the  most  fertile  that  are  known  in 
the  world,  as  we  are  told  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Borlace,  vice-warden  of  the  stannaries.  Some, 
he  says,  afford  more,  and  some  do  not  afford 
so  much.  A  sixth  part  of  the  gross  produce 
is  the  rent,  too,  of  several  very  fertile  lead 
mines  in  Scotland. 

In  the  silver  mines  of  Peru,  we  are  told  by 
Frezier  and  Ulloa,  the  proprietor  frequently 
exacts  no  other  acknowledgment  from  the  un- 
dertaker  of  the  mine,  but  that  he  will  grind 
the  ore  at  his  mill,  paying  him  the  ordinary 
multure  or  price  of  grinding.  Till  1 736,  in- 
deed, the  tax  of  the  king  of  Spain  amounted 
to  one  fifUi  of  the  standard  silver,  which  til' 
then  might  be  considered  as  the  real  rent  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  silver  mines  of  Peru, 
the  richest  which  have  been  known  in  the 
world.  If  there  had  been  no  tax,  this  nfth 
would  naturally  have  belonged  to  the  hind- 
lord,  and  many  mines  might  have  been 
wrought  which  could  not  then  be  wrought, 
because  they  could  not  afford  this  tax.  The 
tax  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall  upon  tin  is  lup- 
posed  to  amount  to  more  than  five  per  .ent. 
or  one  twentieth  part  of  tlie  value ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  his  proportion,  it  would  natur- 
ally, too,  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  tlie  mine, 
if  u'n  was  duty  free.  But  if  you  add  one 
twentieth  to  one  sixth,  you  will  find  that  the 
whole  average  rent  of  the  tin  mines  of  Corn- 
wall,  was  to  the  whole  average  rent  of  die  sil. 
ver  mines  of  Peru,  as  thirteen  to  twelve.  But 
tlie  silver  mines  of  Peru  are  not  now  able  tc 
pay  even  this  low  rent;  and  the  tax  upon  sil- 
ver was,  in  1 736,  reduced  from  one  fifUi  tc 
one  tenth.  Even  this  tax  upon  silver,  too, 
gi%es  more  temptation  to  smuggling  than  the 
Ux  of  one  twentieth  upon  tin ;  and  smug, 
gling  must  be  much  easier  in  the  precious 
than  in  the  bulky  commodity.  The  tax  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  accordingly,  is  said  to  be 
very  ill  paid,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall 
very  well.     Rent,  thvre'oro,  it  is  probable. 
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makes  a  grcau^r  part  of  the  price  of  tin  at  the 
most  fertile  tin  mines  than  it  does  of  silver  at 
tiic  mo3t  fertile  silver  mines  in  the  world. 
After  replacing  the  stock  employed  in  work- 
ing those  different  mines,  together  with  its  or- 
dinary profits,  the  residue  which  remains  to 
the  proprietor  is  greater,  it  seems,  in  the 
roarse,  than  in  tlie  precious  metal. 

Neither  are  the  profits  of  the  undertakers 
of  silver  mines  commonly  very  ^reat  in  Peru, 
llic  same  most  respectable  and  well-informed 
authors  acquaint  us,  that  when  any  person  un- 
dertakes to  work  a  new  mine  in  Peru,  he  is 
universally  looked  upon  as  a  man  destined  to 
bankruptcy  and  ruin,  and  is  upon  that  ac- 
count shunned  and  avoided  by  every  body.— 
Mining,  it  seems,  is  considered  there  in  the 
same  light  as  here,  as  a  lottery,  in  which  the 
prizes  do  not  compensate  tlie  blanks,  though 
the  greatness  of  some  tempts  many  adventur- 
ers to  throw  away  their  fortunes  in  such  un- 
prospcrous  projects. 

As  the  sovereign,  however,  derives  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  revenue  from  tlie  produce 
of  silver  mines,  the  law  in  Peru  gives  every 
possible  encouragement  to  the  discovery  and 
working  of  new  ones.  Whoever  discovers  a 
new  mine,  is  entitled  to  measure  off  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  feet  in  length,  accord- 
mg  to  what  he  supposes- to  be  the  direction  of 
the  vein,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth.  He 
becomes  proprietor  of  this  portion  of  the  mine, 
and  can  work  it  without  paying  any  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  landlord.  The  interest  of 
tlie  duke  of  Cornwall  has  given  occasion  to  a 
regulation  nearly  of  the  same  kind  in  tliat  an- 
cient dutchy.  In  waste  and  uninclosed  lands, 
any  person  who  discovers  a  tin  mine  may 
mark  out  its  limits  to  a  certain  extent,  which 
is  called  bounding  a  mine.  The  bounder  be- 
comes tlie  real  proprietor  of  the  mine,  and 
may  either  work  it  himself,  or  give  it  in  lease 
to  another,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
of  tlie  land,  to  whom,  however,  a  very  small 
acknowledgment  must  be  paid  upon  working 
it.  In  both  regulations,  the  sacred  rights  of 
private  property  are  sacrificed  to  the  supposed 
interests  of  public  revenue. 

The  same  encouragement  is  given  in  Peru 
to  the  discovery  and  vvorking  of  new  gold 
mines ;  and  in  gold  tlie  king's  tax  amounts 
only  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  standard  rental. 
It  A  as  once  a  fifth,  and  aflerwards  a  tenth,  as 
in  silver ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  work 
could  not  bear  even  the  lowest  of  these  two 
taxes.  If  it  is  rare,  however,  say  tlie  same 
authors,  Frezier  and  UUoa,  to  find  a  person 
who  has  made  his  fortune  by  a  silver,  it  is 
still  much  rarer  to  find  one  who  has  done  so 
by  a  gold  mine.  This  twentieth  part  seems 
to  be  tlie  whole  rent  which  is  paid  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold  mines  of  Chili  anti 
Peru.  Gold,  too,  is  much  more  liable  to  be 
smuggled  than  even  silver ;  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  valu«  of  the  metal  in 


proportion  to  its  bulk,  but  on  account  of  th« 
peculiar  way  in  which  nature  produces  it. 
Silver  is  very  seldom  found  virgin,  but,  like 
most  other  metals,  is  generally  mineralized 
with  some  other  body,  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  it  in  such  quantities  as 
will  pay  for  the  expense,  but  by  a  very  labori- 
ous and  tedious  operation,  which  cannot  well 
be  carried  on  but  in  work-houses  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and,  therefore,  exposed  to  the  in- 
spection  of  the  king*8  officers.  Gold,  on  the 
contrary,  is  almost  always  found  virgin.  It 
is  sometimes  found  in  pieces  of  some  bulk ; 
and,  even  when  mixed,  in  small  and  almost 
insensible  particles,  with  sand,  earth,  and 
other  extraneous  bodies,  it  can  be  separated 
from  them  by  a  very  short  and  simple  oper- 
ation,  which  can  be  carried  on  in  any  private 
house  by  any  body  who  is  possessed  of  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury.  If  the  king's  tax,  there- 
fore,  is  but  ill  paid  upon  silver,  it  is  likely  to 
be  mych  worse  paid  upon  gold;  and  rent 
must  make  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  price 
of  gold  than  that  of  silver. 

The  lowest  price  at  which  the  precious 
metals  can  be  sold,  or  the  smallest  quantity  of 
other  goods  for  which  they  can  be  exchanged, 
during  any  considerable  time,  is  r^ulated  by 
the  same  principles  which  fix  the  lowest  ordi- 
nary  price  of  all  other  goods.  The  stock 
which  must  commonly  be  employed,  the  food, 
clothes,  and  lodging,  which  must  conunonly 
be  consumed  in  bringing  them  from  the  mine 
to  the  market,  determine  it.  It  must  at  least 
be  sufllicient  to  replace  that  stock,  with  the 
ordinary  profits. 

Their  highest  price,  however,  seems  not  to 
be  necessarily  determined  by  any  thing  but 
the  actual  scarcity  or  plenty  of  these  metals 
themselves.  It  is  not  determined  by  that  of 
any  other  commodity,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  price  of  coals  is  by  that  of  wood,  beyond 
which  no  scarcity  can  ever  raise  it.  Increase 
the  scarcity  of  gold  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
the  smallest  bit  of  it  may  become  more  pre- 
cious than  a  diamond,  and  exchange  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  otner  goods. 

The  demand  for  those  meuls  arises  partly 
from  their  utility,  and  partly  from  their  beau- 
ty. If  you  except  iron,  they  are  more  useful 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  metal.  As  they  are 
less  liable  to  rust  and  impurity,  they  can 
more  easily  be  kept  clean ;  and  the  utensils, 
either  of  the  table  or  the  kitchen,  are  often, 
upon  that  account,  more  agreeable  when  made 
of  them.  A  silver  boiler  is  more  cleanly  thaA 
a  lead,  copper,  or  tin  one ;  and  the  same  qua* 
Ifty  would  render  a  gold  boiler  still  better  than 
a  silver  one.  Their  principal  merit,  however 
arises  from  their  beauty,  which  renders  them 
peculiarly  fit  for  the  ornaments  of  dress  and 
furniture.  No  paint  or  dye  can  give  so  splen- 
did a  colour  as  gilding.  The  merit  of  their 
beauty  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  scarcity 
With  the  greater  part   of  rich  ptfoplc,   th« 
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diief  enjoyment  of  rlclics  consists  in  the  par- 
tde  of  riches  ;  which,  in  tlicir  eye,  is  never  so 
fomplete  as  when  they  appear  to  possess  tliose 
decisive  marks  of  opulence  which  nobody  can 
possess  but  tliemselves.  In  their  eyes,  tlie 
merit  of  an  object,  which  is  in  any  degree 
either  useful  or  beautiful,  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  its  scarcity,  or  by  the  great  labour  which 
it  requires  to  collect  any  considerable  quantity 
of  it ;  a  labour  which  nobody  can  aflTord  to 
pay  but  themselves.  Such  objects  they  are 
willing  to  purchase  at  a  higher  price  tlian 
tilings  much  more  beautiful  and  useful,  but 
more  common.  Tliese  qualities  of  utility, 
beauty,  and  scarcity,  arc  tlie  original  found- 
ation of  the  high  price  of  those  metals,  or  of 
the  great  quantity  of  other  goods  for  which 
Uiey  can  everywhere  be  exchanged.  Tliis 
value  was  antecedent  to,  and  independent  of 
their  being  employed  as  coin,  and  was  the 
quality  which  fitted  them  for  that  employ- 
ment. That  employment,  however,  by  occa- 
sioning a  new  demand,  and  by  diminishing 
Che  quantity  which  could  be  employed  in  any 
other  way,  may  have  afterwards  contributed 
io  keep  up  or  increase  tlieir  value. 

The  demand  for  the  precious  stones  arises 
altogether  from  llieir  beauty.  They  are  of  no 
use  but  as  ornaments ;  and  the  merit  of  their 
beauty  is  greatly  enlianced  by  their  scarcity, 
or  by  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  getting 
tbcsn  from  tlie  mine.  Wages  and  profit  ac- 
coniingly  make  "up,  upon  most  occasions,  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  high  price.  Rent  comes 
in  but  for  a  very  small  share,  frequently  for  no 
share ;  and  the  most  fertile  mines  only  aflurd 
any  considerable  rent.  When  Tavern icr,  a 
jewel ler,  visited  the  diamond  mines  of  Gol- 
conda  and  Visiapour,  he  was  informed  tliat 
the  sovereign  of  the  country,  for  whose  bcne- 
6t  tliey  were  wrought,  had  ordered  all  of 
them  to  be  sliut  up  except  those  which  yield- 
ed the  largest  and  finest  stones.  Tlie  other, 
it  seems,  were  to  the  proprietor  not  worth  the 
working. 

As  tlie  prices,  both  of  the  precious  metals 
and  of  the  precious  stones,  is  regulated  all 
over  the  world  by  tlieir  price  at  the  most  fer- 
tile mine  in  it,  the  rent  which  a  mine  of  either 
can  aflTord  to  its  proprietor  is  in  proportion, 
not  to  its  absolute,  but  to  what  may  be  called 
its  relative  fertility,  or  to  its  superiority  over 
other  mines  of  the  same  kind.  If  new  mines 
were  discovered,  as  much  superior  to  those  of 
PoCosi,  AS  they  were  superior  to  tliose  of  Eu- 
rope, tJie  value  of  silver  might  be  so  much  de- 
graded as  to  render  even  the  mines  of  Potosi 
not  worth  the  working.  Before  the  discovery 
of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  the  most  fertile 
mines  in  Europe  may  have  afforded  as  great 
a  rent  to  their  proprietors  as  the  richest  mines 
in  Peru  do  at  presenL  Though  the  quantity 
of  salver  was  much  less,  it  might  have  exchang- 
ed for  an  equal  quantity  of  other  goods,  and 
Um  proprietor's  share  might  have  enabled  him  | 


to  purchase  or  command  an  equni  quantity 
either  of  labour  or  of  commodities. 

The  value,  both  of  the  product  and  of  tht 
rent,  the  real  revenue  which  they  afforded^ 
both  to  tlic  public  and  to  tlie  proprietor,  might 
have  been  the  same. 

Tlie  most  abundant  mines,  either  of  the 
precious  metals,  or  of  the  precious  stones, 
could  add  little  to  tlie  wealth  of  the  world. 
A  produce,  of  which  the  value  is  principally 
derived  from  its  scarcity,  is  necessarily  degrad- 
ed by  its  abundance.  A  service  of  plate,  and 
the  other  frivolous  ornaments  of  dress  and 
furniture,  could  be  purchased  for  a  smaller 
quantity  of  labour,  or  for  a  smaller  quantity 
of  commodities ;  and  in  this  would  consist  the 
sole  advantage  which  the  world  could  derive 
from  that  abundance. 

It  is  otherwise  in  estates  above  ground. 
Tlie  value,  both  of  their  produce  and  of  their 
rent,  is  in  proportion  to  their  absolute,  and 
not  to  their  relative  fertility.  The  land  which 
produces  a  certain  quantity  of  food,  clothes, 
and  lodging,  can  always  feed,  clothe,  and 
lodge,  a  certain  number  of  people ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  proportion  of  the  landlord,  it 
will  always  give  him  a  pro|K>rtionable  com- 
mand of  the  labour  of  tliose  people,  and  of  tlie 
commodities  with  wliicli  tliat  labour  can  sup- 
ply him.  The  value  of  tlie  most  barren  land 
is  not  diminished  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
most  fertile.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally 
increased  by  it.  The  great  number  of  people 
maintained  by  the  fertile  lands  afford  a  market 
to  many  parts  of  the  produce  of  the  barren, 
which  they  could  never  have  found  among 
those  whom  their  own  produce  could  main, 
tain. 

Wliatever  increases  the  fertility  of  land  in 
producing  food,  increases  not  only  the  value 
of  the  lands  upon  which  tlie  improvement  is 
bestowed,  but  contribute*  likewise  to  increase 
that  of  many  other  lands,  by  creating  a  new 
demand  for  their  produce.  That  abundance 
of  food,  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
provement of  land,  many  people  have  the  dis- 
posal beyond  what  they  tliemselves  can  con- 
sume, is  the  great  cause  of  the  demand,  both 
for  tlie  precious  metals  and  the  precious  stones, 
as  well  as  for  every  other  conveniency  and  or- 
nament of  dress,  lodging,  household  furniture, 
and  equipage.  Food  not  only  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  the  riches  of  the  world,  but 
it  is  the  abundance  of  food  which  gives  the 
principal  part  of  their  value  to  many  other 
sorts  of  riches.  Tlie  poor  inhaliitants  of  Cuba 
and  St.  Domingo,  when  they  were  first  dis- 
covered  by  the  Spaniards,  used  to  wear  little 
bits  of  gold  as  ornaments  in  tlieir  liair  and 
other  parti  of  their  dresa.  Tl^ey  seemed  to 
value  them  as  we  would  do  any  little  pebbles 
of  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  beauty,  and 
to  consider  tliem  as  just  wortli  tlie  picking  u{i^ 
but  not  worth  the  refusing  to  any  binlv  who 
asked  them.     They  gave  tJicm  to  their  nc# 
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gue«ts  at  the  fir&t  request,  without  seeming  to 
think  tiiat  they  had  made  them  any  very  val- 
uable present.  They  were  astonished  to  ob- 
serve tlie  rage  of  the  Spaniards  to  obtain 
them ;  and  had  no  notion  that  there  could 
anywhere  be  a  country  in  which  many  people 
had  the  disposal  of  so  great  a  superduity  of 
food ;  so  scanty  always  among  themselves, 
that,  for  a  very  small  quantity  of  those  glit- 
tering baubles,  they  would  willingly  give  as 
much  as  might  maintain  a  whole  family  for 
many  years.  Could  they  have  been  made  to 
understand  this,  the  passion  of  the  Spaniards 
would  not  have  surprised  them. 


Part  111,^0/  the  variations  m  the  Propor- 
tion between  the  resjtective  Values  of  that 
sort  of  Produce  which  always  affords  Rent, 
and  of  that  which  sometimes  does,  and  some- 
times does  not,  afford  Rent. 

The  increasing  abundance  of  food,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  improvement  and 
cultivation,  must  necessarily  increase  the  de- 
mand for  every  part  of  the  produce  of  land 
which  is  not  food,  and  which  can  be  applied 
dther  to  use  or  to  ornament.  In  the  whole 
progress  of  improvement,  it  might,  therefore, 
be  expected  there  should  be  only  one  variation 
in  the  comparative  values  of  those  two  differ- 
ent sorts  of  produce.  The  value  of  that  sort 
which  sometimes  does,  and  sometimes  do«s 
not  afford  rent,  should  constantly  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  that  which  always  affords  some 
rent  As  art  and  industry  advance,  the  ma- 
terials of  clothing  and  lodging,  the  useful  fos- 
sils and  materials  of  the  earth,  the  precious 
metals  and  the  precious  stones,  should  gra- 
dually come  to  be  more  and  more  in  demand, 
should  gradually  exchange  for  a  greater  and 
a  greater  quantity  of  food  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
sliould  gradually  become  dearer  and  dearer. 
This,  accordingly,  has  been  the  case  with  most 
of  these  things  upon  most  occasions,  and 
would  have  been  the  case  with  all  of  them 
upon  all  occasions,  if  particular  accidents  had 
not,  upon  some  occasions,  increased  the  sup- 
ply of  some  of  them  in  a  still  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  demand. 

The  value  of  a  free-stone  quarry,  for  ex- 
ample, will  necessarily  increase  witli  the  in- 
creasing improvement  and  population  of  the 
country  round  about  it,  especially  i^'  it  should 
be  the  only  one  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
the  value  of  a  silver  mine,  even  though  there 
should  not  be  another  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  it,  will  not  necessarily  increase  with  the 
improvement  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  si., 
tuated.  The  market  for  the  produce  of  a 
free-stone  quarry  can  seldom  extend  more 
than  a  few  niilcd  round  about  it,  and  the  de- 
mand  must  generally  be  in  proportion  to  the 
improvement  and  population  of  that  small  dis- 
rrirt ;  but  the  market  for  tlie  produce  of  a  sil- 


ver mine  may  extend  ovei  the  whole  known 
world.  Unless  the  world  in  general,  there> 
fore,  be  advancing  in  improvement  and  popu. 
lation,  the  demand  for  silver  might  not  be  at 
all  increased  by  the  improvement  even  of  s 
large  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mine.  Even  though  the  world  in  general 
were  improving,  yet  if,  in  the  course  of  its 
improvements,  new  mines  should  be  discover- 
ed, much  more  fertile  than  any  which  h»d 
been  known  before,  though  the  demand  for 
silver  would  necessarily  increase,  yet  the  sup- 
ply might  increase  in  so  much  a  greater  pro- 
portion, that  the  real  price  of  that  metal  might 
gradually  fall ;  that  is,  any  given  quantity,  a 
pound  weight  of  it,  for  example,  might  gra- 
dually purchase  or  command  a  smaller  and  » 
smaller  quantify  of  labour,  or  exchange  for  a 
smaller  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  com,  the 
principal  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  la. 
bourer. 

The  great  market  for  silver  is  the  commer- 
cial and  civiliied  part  of  the  world. 

If,  by  the  general  progress  of  improvement, 
the  demand  of  this  market  should  increase, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  supply  did  not 
increase  in  the  same  proportion,  the  value  of 
silver  would  gradually  rise  in  proportion  to 
that  of  com.  Any  given  quantity  of  silver 
would  exchange  for  a  greater  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  com ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  aver- 
age money  price  of  corn  would  gradually  be- 
come  cheaper  and  cheaper. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  supply,  by  some  ao 
cident,  should  increase,  for  many  years  to- 
gether, in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  de- 
mand, that  metal  would  gradually  become 
cheaper  and  cheaper ;  or,  in  other  worda»  the 
average  money  price  of  com  would,  in  spite 
of  all  improvements,  gradually  become  dearer 
and  dearer. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  o^ 
that  metal  should  increase  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  demand,  it  would  continue 
to  purchase  or  exchange  for  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  com ;  and  tlie  average  money  price 
of  com  would,  in  spite  of  all  improvements, 
continue  very  nearly  the  same. 

These  three  seem  to  exhaust  all  the  possible 
combinations  of  events  which  can  happen  in 
the  progress  of  improvement ;  and  during  the 
course  of  the  four  centuries  preceding  the 
present,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  has  baf^pen. 
ed  both  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  each  of 
those  three  different  combinations  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  European  market,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  order,  too,  in  friiich  I  have 
here  set  them  down. 


Digression  concerning  the  Variations  in  ike 
lue  of  Silver  during  the  Course  of  the  JFokt 
last  Centuries, 

First  Period.'^^In  1350,  and  for  some  time 
before,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of 
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mhemt  in  England  Mems  not  to  have  been  es- 
timated lower  than  four  ounces  of  silver, 
Tower  weight,  equal  to  about  twenty  shilHugs 
of  our  present  money.  From  this  price  it 
&eems  to  have  fallen  gradually  to  two  ounces 
di  silver,  equal  to  about  ten  shillings  of  our 
present  money,  the  price  at  which  we  find  it 
estimated  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  at  which  it  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued to  be  estimated  till  about  1570. 

In  1350,  being  the  25th  of  Edward  III. 
was  enacted  wtuLi  is  called  the  Statute  of  La- 
txmrers.    In  the  preamble,  it  complains  much 
of  the  insolence  of  senrants,  who  endeavoured 
to  raise  their  wages  upon  their  masters.     It 
therefore  ordains,  that  all  servants  and  labour- 
ers should,  for  the  future,  be  contented  with 
the  same  wages  and  liveries  (liveries  in  those 
times  signifi^  not  only  clothes,  but  provisions) 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  in 
the  20th  year  of  the  king,  and  the  four  pre- 
ceding years ;  that,  upon  this  account,  their 
livery-wheat  should   nowhere    be    estimated 
nigher  than  tenpence  a-bushel,   and  that  it 
should  always  be  in  the  option  of  the  master 
to  deliver  them  either  the  wheat  or  the  money. 
Tenpence  a-bushel,  therefore,  had,  in  the  25th 
of  Edward  III.  been  reckoned  a  very  mode~ 
rate  price  of  wheat,  since  it  required  a  parti- 
cular statute  to  oblige  servants  to  accept  of  it 
in  exchange  for  their  usual  livery  of  provisions ; 
and  it  had  been  reckoned  a  reasonable  price 
ten  years  before  that,  or  in  the  16th  year  of 
the  king,  the  term  to  which  the  statute  refers. 
But  in  the  16th  year  of  Edward  III.  tenpence 
omtained  about  half  an  ounce  of  silver.  Tower 
weight,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  half-a-crown 
of  our  present  money.     Four  ounces  of  silver. 
Tower  weight,  therefore,  equftl  to  six  shillings 
and  dghtpence  of  the  money  of  those  times, 
and  to  near  twenty  shillings  of  that  of  the 
present,  must  have  been  reckoned  a  moderate 
price  for  the  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 

This  statute  is  surely  a  better  evidence  of 
what  was  reckoned,  in  those  times,  a  moderate 
price  of  grain,  than  the  prices  of  some  parti, 
cular  years,  which  have  generally  been  re- 
corded by  historians  and  other  writers,  on  ac- 
count of  their  extraordinary  deamess  or  cheap- 
nesa,  and  from  which,  therefore,  it  is  difficult 
to  form  any  judgment  concerning  what  may 
have  been  the  ordinary  price.  There  are,  be- 
sides, other  reasons  for  believing  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  for 
some  time  before,  the  common  price  of  wheat 
wa»  not  less  than  four  ounces  of  silver  the 
quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  propor. 
lion. 

In  1309,  Ralph  de  Bom,  prior  of  St  Au- 
gustine's, Canterbury,  gave  a  feast  upon  his 
installatioii-day,  of  which  William  Tliom  has 
preserved,  not  only  the  bill  of  fare,  but  the 
prices  of  many  particulars.  In  that  feast  were 
consumed,  1st,  fiAy.three  quarters  of  wheat, 
which  cost  nineteen  pounds,  or  seven  shillings 


and  twopence  a>quarter,  equal  to  about  ono- 
and-twenty  shillings  and  sixpence  of  our  pre- 
sent money ;  2dly,  fifty-eight  quarters  of  malt, 
which  cost  seventeen  pounds  ten  shillings,  or 
six  shillings  a-quarter,  equal  to  about  cigh. 
teen  shillings  of  our  present  money;  Sdiy, 
twenty  quarters  of  oats,  which  cost  four  pounds, 
or  four  shillings  a-quartcr,  equal  to  about 
twelve  shillings  of  our  present  money.  The 
prices  of  malt  and  oats  seem  here  to  be  higher 
than  their  ordinary  proportion  to  the  price  of 
wheal. 

These  prices  are  not  recorded,  on  account 
of  their  extraordinary  deamess  or  cheapness, 
but  are  mentioned  accidentally,  as  the  prices 
actually  paid  for  la^ge  quantities  of  grain  con- 
sumed at  a  feast,  which  was  famous  for  its 
magnificence. 

in  1262,  being  the  5lRt  of  Henry  III.  was 
revived  an  ancient  statute,  called  the  assize  of 
bread  and  ale,  which,  the  king  says  in  the 
preamble,  had  been  made  in  the  times  of  his 
progenitors,  some  time  kings  of  England.  It 
is  probably,  therefore,  as  old  at  least  as  the 
time  of  his  grandfather,  Henry  II.  and  may 
have  been  as  old  as  the  Conquest.  It  regu- 
lates the  price  of  bread  according  as  tlie  prices 
of  wheat  may  happen  to  be,  from  one  shilh'ng 
to  twenty  shillings  the  quarter  of  the  money 
of  those  times.  But  statutes  of  tljis  kind  are 
generally  presumed  to  provide  with  equal  care 
for  all  deviations  from  the  middle  price,  for 
those  below  it,  as  well  as  for  those  above  it. 
Ten  shillings,  therefore,  containing  six  ounces 
of  silver.  Tower  weight,  and  equal  to  about 
thirty  shillings  of  our  present  money,  must^ 
upon  this  supposition,  have  been  reckoned  the 
middle  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  when 
this  statute  was  first  enacted,  and  must  have 
continued  to  be  so  in  the  51st  of  Henry  III. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  be  very  wrong  in  sup- 
posing th»t  die  middle  price  was  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  highest  price  at  which  this 
statute  regulates  the  price  of  bread,  or  than 
six  shillings  and  dghtpence  of  the  money  of 
those  times,  containing  four  ounces  of  silver. 
Tower  weight. 

From  these  diflferent  facts,  therefore,  we 
seem  to  have  some  reason  to  conclude  Hint, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  before,  the  aver- 
age or  ordinary  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat 
was  not  supposed  to  be  less  than  four  ounces 
of  silver.  Tower  weight. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centii*'y, 
what  was  reckoned  the  reasonable  and  mode- 
rate, that  is,  the  ordinary  or  average  price  of 
wheat,  seems  to  have  sunk  gradually  to  about 
one  half  of  this  price ;  so  as  at  last  to  havi 
fallen  to  about  two  ounces  of  silver,  Towei 
weight,  equal  to  about  ten  shillings  of  our 
present  money.  It  continued  to  be  estimated 
at  this  price  till  about  1570. 

In  the  household  book  of  Henry,  the  fiflb 
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earl  of  Northumberland,  drawn  up  in  1512, 
there  are  two  different  estimations  of  wheat. 
In  one  of  them  it  is  computed  at  six  shillings 
and  cightpence  the  quarter,  in  the  other  at  five 
shillings  and  eightpence  only.  In  1512,  six 
shillings  and  eightpence  contained  only  two 
ounces  of  silver.  Tower  weight,  and  were 
e<jual  to  about  ten  shillings  of  our  present 
money. 

From  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  during  the 
space  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  six 
sliiilings  and  eightpence,  it  appeals  from  se- 
veral different  statutes,  had  continued  to  be 
considered  as  what  is  called  the  moderate  and 
reasonable,  that  is,  the  ordinary  or  average 
price  of  wheat.  The  quantity  of  silver,  how- 
ever,  contained  in  that  nominal  sum  was,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  period,  continually  dl. 
miiiishing,  in  consequence  of  some  alterations 
which  were  made  in  the  coin.  But  the  in- 
crease of  the  value  of  silver  had,  it  seems,  so 
far  xrompensated  tlie  diminution  of  the  quan- 
tity of  it  contained  in  the  same  nominal  sum, 
that  the  legislature  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  attend  to  this  circumstance. 

Tlius,  in  1436,  it  was  enacted,  tliat  wheat 
might  be  exported  without  a  licence  when  the 
price  was  so  low  as  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence:  and  in  1463,  it  was  enacted,  that  no 
wheat  should  be  imported  if  the  price  was  not 
above  six  shillings  and  eightpence  the  quar- 
ter. The  legislature  had  imagined,  that  when 
the  price  was  so  low,  there  could  be  no  incon- 
venicncy  in  exportation,  but  that  when  it  rose 
higher,  it  became  prudent  to  allow  of  impor- 
tation.  Six  chillings  and  eightpence,  there- 
fore, containing  about  the  same  quantity  of 
silver  as  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  of 
our  present  money  (one-third  part  less  than 
the  same  nominal  sum  contained  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.)*  l^ad,  in  those  times,  been 
considered  as  what  io  called  die  moderate  and 
reasonable  price  of  wheat. 

In  1554,  by  the  1st  and  2d  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  and  in  1558,  by  the  1st  of  Elizabeth, 
the  exportation  of  wheat  was  in  the  same  man- 
ner prohibited,  whenever  the  price  of  the  quar- 
ter sliould  exceed  six  shillings  and  eightpence, 
which  did  not  then  contain  two  penny  wortli 
more  silver  than  the  same  nominal  sum  does 
at  present.  But  it  had  soon  been  found,  that 
to  restrain  the  exportation  of  wheat  till  the 
price  was  so  very  low,  was,  in  reality,  to  pro- 
hibit it  altogether.  In  1562,  therefore,  by 
t!ie  5th  of  Elizabeth,  the  exportation  of  wheat 
was  allowed  from  certain  ports,  whenever  tlie 
price  of  the  quarter  should  not  exceed  ten 
shillings,  containing  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  silver  as  the  like  nominal  sum  does  at  pre- 
sent. This  price  had  at  this  time,  therefore, 
been  considered  as  what  is  called  the  moderate 
and  reasonable  price  of  wheat.  It  agrees  near- 
ly with  the  estimation  of  the  North umbcland 
book  in  1512. 


That  in  France  the  average  price  of  grair 
was,  in  the  same  manner,  much  lower  in  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
i  teenth  century,  than  in  the  two  centuries  pre- 
j  ceding,  has  been  observed  both  by  Mr  Dupre 
de  St  Maur,  and  by  the  elegant  author  of  the 
Essay  on  the  Policy  of  Grain.  Its  price,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  had  probably  sunk  in 
the  same  manner  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe. 

This  rise  in  the  value  of  silver,  in  propor- 
tion  to  that  of  corn,  may  either  have  been  ow 
ing  altogether  to  the  increase  of  the  demand 
for  that  metal,  in  consequence  of  increasing 
improvement  and  cultivation,  the  supply,  in 
the  mean  time,  continuing  the  same  as  l>e> 
fore ;  or,  the  demand  continuing  the  same  as 
before,  it  may  have  been  owing  altogether  to 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  supply :  the 
greater  part  of  the  mines  which  were  then 
known  in  the  world  being  much  exhausted, 
and,  consequently,  the  expense  of  working 
tliem  much  increased ;  or  it  may  have  been 
owing  partly  to  the  one,  and  partly  to  the  other 
of  those  two  circumstances.  In  the  end  oi 
the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  ap- 
proaching  towards  a  more  settled  form  of  go- 
vernment than  it  had  enjoyed  for  several  ages 
before.  The  increase  of  security  would  n*. 
turally  increase  industry  and  improvement; 
and  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals,  as 
weH  as  for  every  other  luxury  and  ornament, 
would  naturally  increase  with  the  increase  ojf 
riches.  A  greater  annual  produce  would  re- 
quire a  greater  quantity  of  crin  to  circulate 
it ;  and  a  greater  number  of  rich  people  would 
require  a  greater  quantity  of  plate  and  other 
ornaments  of  silver.  It  is  natural  to  suppose, 
too,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mines  w^hich 
then  supplied  the  European  market  with  ^Iver 
nught  be  a  good  deal  exhausted,  and  have  be- 
come more  expensive  in  the  working.  They 
had  been  wrought,  many  of  them,  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans. 

It  has  been  the  opinion,  however,  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  written  upon 
the  prices  of  commodities  in  ancient  times, 
that,  from  the  Conquest,  perhaps  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Julius  Cicsar,  till  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  America,  the  value  of  silver  was 
continually  diminishing,  lliis  opinion  they 
seem  to  have  been  led  into,  pertly  by  the  ob- 
servations which  tlicy  had  occasion  to  make 
upon  the  prices  botli  of  com  and  of  some  other 
parts  of  the  rude  pioduce  of  land,  aiid  partly 
by  the  popular  notion,  that  as  the  quantity  of 
silver  naturally  incn^ases  in  every  country  with 
tiie  increase  of  wealth,  so  its  value  diminishei 
as  it  quantity  increases. 

In  their  observations  upon  the  prices  of  com, 
three  different  circumstances  seem  frequently 
to  have  misled  them. 

First,  in  ancient  times,  almost  all  rents 
were  paid  in  kind ;  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
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com,  cattle,  poultry,  &c.  It  soinetimes  hap- 
pened, however,  that  the  landlord  would  sti- 
pulate, that  he  &hould  be  at  b'berty  to  demand 
of  the  tenant,  either  the  annual  payment  in 
kind  or  a  certain  turn  of  money  instead  of  it. 
The  price  at  which  the  payment  in  kind  was 
in  tliis  manner  eichanged  for  a  certain  sura  of 
money,  it  in  Scotland  called  the  conversion 
price.  As  the  option  is  always  in  the  land- 
lord to  take  eitJier  the  substance  or  the  price, 
it  is  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  tenant, 
that  the  conversion  price  should  rather  be  be- 
low than  above  the  average  market  price.  In 
many  places,  accordingly,  it  is  not  much  above 
one  half  of  this  price.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland  this  custom  still  continues 
with  regard  to  poultry,  and  in  some  places 
with  regard  to  cattle.  It  might  probably  have 
continued  to  take  place,  too,  with  regard  to 
com,  had  not  the  institution  of  the  public  fiars 
put  an  end  to  it.  These  are  annual  valua- 
tions, according  to  the  judgment  of  an  assize, 
of  the  average  price  of  all  the  different  sorts 
of  grain,  and  of  all  the  different  qualities  of 
each,  according  to  the  actual  market  price  in 
every  different  county.  This  institution  ren- 
dered it  sufficiently  safe  for  the  tenant,  and 
nauch  more  convenient  for  the  landlord,  to 
convert,  as  they  call  it,  the  com  rent,  rather 
at  what  should  happen  to  be  the  price  of  the 
liars  of  each  year,  than  at  any  certain  fixed 
price.  But  the  writers  who  have  collected 
the  pricea  of  com  in  ancient  times  seem  fre- 
quently to  have  mistaken  what  is  called  in 
Scotland  the  conversion  price  for  the  actual 
market  price.  Fleetwood  acknowledges,  up- 
c  n  one  occasion,  that  he  had  made  this  mis- 
take. As  he  wrote  his  book,  however,  for  a 
fMurticular  purpose,  he  docs  not  think  proper 
to  make  this  acknowledgment  till  after  tran- 
scribing this  conversion  price  fifteen  times. 
The  price  is  eight  shillings  the  quarter  of 
wheat  This  sum  in  1423,  the  year  at  which 
he  begins  with  it,  contained  the  same  quanti- 
ty of  stiver  as  sixteen  shillings  of  our  present 
money.  But  in  1562,  the  year  at  which  he 
ends  with  it,  it  contained  no  more  tlian  the 
tame  nominal  sum  does  at  present 

Secondly,  they  have  been  misled  by  the  slo- 
venly manner  in  which  some  ancient  statutes 
of  attize  had  been  sometimes  transcribed  by 
lazy  copiers,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  actually 
composed  by  the  legislature. 

The  ancient  statutes  of  assize  seem  to  have 
begun  always  with  determining  what  ought  to 
oe  the  price  of  bread  and  ale  when  the  price 
of  wheat  and  barley  were  at  the  lowest ;  and 
to  have  proceeded  gradually  to  determine  what 
It  ought  to  be,  according  as  the  prices  of  those 
two  sorts  of  grain  should  gradually  rise  above 
this  lowest  price.  But  the  transcribers  of 
iho^  statutes  seem  frequently  to  have  thought 
it  sufficient  to  copy  the  regulation  as  far  as 
the  three  w  four  first  and  lowest  prices ;  sav- 
ing  in  this  manner  their  own  labour,  and  judg- 


ing,  I  suppose,  tliat  this  was  enough  to  show 
what  proportion  ought  to  be  observed  in  all 
higher  prices. 

Thus,  in  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  uf  the 
51st  of  Henry  III.  the  price  of  bread  was  re- 
gulated according  to  the  different  prices  of 
wheat,  from  one  shilling  to  twenty  shillings 
the  quarter  of  the  money  of  those  times.  But 
in  the  manuscripts  from  which  all  the  differ- 
ent editions  of  the  statutes,  preceding  that  of 
Mr  Ruffhead,  were  printed,  the  copiers  had 
never  transcribed  this  regulation  beyond  the 
price  of  twelve  hhilJings.  Several  writers, 
therefore,  being  misled  by  this  faultv  tran- 
scription, very  naturally  conclude  that  the 
middle  price,  or  six  shillings  the  quarter,  equal 
to  about  eighteen  shillings  of  our  present 
money,  was  the  ordinary  or  average  price  of 
wheat  at  that  time. 

In  the  statute  of  Tumbrel  and  Pillory,  en- 
acted nearly  about  tlie  same  time,  the  price  of 
ale  is  regulated  according  to  every  sixpence 
rise  in  the  price  of  barley,  from  two  shillings, 
to  four  shillings  the  quarter.  That  four  shii. 
lings,  however,  was  not  considered  as  the 
highest  price  to  which  barley  might  frequent- 
ly rise  in  those  times,  and  that  these  prices 
were  only  given  as  an  example  of  the  propor- 
tion which  ought  to  be  observed  in  all  other 
prices,  whether  higher  or  lower,  we  may  in. 
fer  from  the  last  words  of  the  statute :  "  £t 
sic  deinceps  crescetur  vel  diminuetur  jter  sex 
denarios,**  The  expression  is  very  slovenly, 
but  the  meaning  is  plain  enough,  "  tliat  the 
price  of  ale  is  in  this  manner  to  be  increased 
or  diminished  according  to  every  sixpence  rise 
or  fall  in  the  price  of  barley.**  In  the  com- 
posiuon  of  this  statute,  the  legislature  itself 
seems  to  have  been  as  negligent  as  the  copiers 
were  in  the  transcription  of  the  other. 

In  an  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Regiam 
Majestatem,  an  old  Scotch  law  book,  there  is 
a  statute  of  assize,  in  which  the  price  of  bread 
is  regulated  according  to  all  the  different 
prices  of  wheat,  from  tenpence  to  three  shil- 
lings the  Scotch  boll,  equal  to  about  half  an 
English  quarter.  Three  shillings  Scotch,  at 
the  time  when  this  assize  is  supposed  to  have 
been  enacted,  were  equal  to  about  nine  shillings 
sterling  of  our  present  money  Mr  Ruddiman 
seems*  to  conclude  from  this,  that  three  sliil- 
lings  was  the  highest  price  to  which  wheat 
ever  rose  in  those  times,  and  that  tenpence,  a 
shilling,  or  at  most  two  shillings,  were  the 
ordinary  prices.  Upon  consulting  the  mam 
script,  however,  it  appears  evidently,  that  all 
these  prices  are  only  set  down  as  examples  of 
the  proportion  which  ought  to  be  observed 
between  the  respective  prices  of  ii*heat  aufi 
bread.  The  last  words  of  the  statute  are. 
"  rHiqua  judicabis  secundum  jtrttscriptaf  ha* 
bendu  rfsjtectum  ad  pretium  biadi/*'^**  You 
shall  judge  of  the  remaining  cases,  according 

•  See  hU  Preface  to  Anden<m'a  Diptcmata  Scotia 
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10  what  is  above  written,  having  respect  to  the 
price  of  corn." 

Thirdly,  they  seem  to  have  been  misled  too, 
by  the  very  low  price  at  which  wheat  was 
sometimes  sold  in  very  ancient  times ;  and  to 
have  imagined,   that  as  its  lowest  price  was 
then  much  lower  than  in  later  times  its  ordi- 
nary price  must  likewise  have  been  much  low. 
er.    They  might  have  found,  however,  that  in 
those  ancient  times  its  highest  price  was  fully 
as  much  alK>vc,  as  its  lowest  price  was  below 
any  thing  that  had  ever  been  known  in  later 
times.     Thus,  in  1270,   Fleetwood  gives  us 
two  prices  of  the  quarter  of  wheat.     The  one 
is  four  pounds  sixteen  shillings  of  the  money 
of  Chose  times,  equal  to  fourteen  pounds  eight 
shillings  of  that  of  the  present ;  the  other  is 
six  pounds  eight  shillings,  equal  to  nineteen 
pounds  four  shillings  of  our  present  money. 
No  price  can  be  found  in  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth, or  beginning  of  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
which  approaches  to  the  extravagance  of  these. 
The  price  of  com,  though  at  adl  times  liable 
to  variation,  varies  most  in  those  turbulent 
and  disorderly  societies,  in  which  the  interrup- 
tion of  all  commerce  and  communication  bin- 
ders  the  plenty  of  one  part  of  the  country  from 
relieving  the  scarcity  of  another.     In  the  dis- 
orderly state  of  England  under  the  Plantage- 
nets,  who  governed  it  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  one  district  might  be  in  plen- 
ty,  while  another,  at  no  great  distance,  by 
having  its  crop  destroyed,  either  by  some  acci- 
dent of  the  seasons,  or  by  the  incursion  of 
some  ncigtibouring  baron,  might  be  sufl!ering 
all  the  horrors  of  a  famine ;  and  yet  if  the 
lands  of  some  hostile  lord  were  interposed  be- 
tween them,  the  one  might  not  be  able  to  give 
tlie  least  assistance  to  the  other.     Under  the 
vigorous  administration  of  the  Tudors,  who 
governed   England  during  the  latter  part  of 
tlie  fifteenth,  and  through  the  whole  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century,  no  baron,  was  powerful  e- 
nough  to  dare  to  disturb  the  public  security. 

The  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of  tliis  chap- 
tei  all  the  prices  of  wheat  which  have  been 
collected  by  Fleetwood,  from  1202  to  1597, 
both  inclusive,  reduced  to  the  money  of  the 
present  times,  and  digested,  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  into  seven  divisions  of  twelve 
years  each.  At  the  end  of  each  division,  too, 
he  will  find  the  average  price  of  the  twelve 
years  of  which  it  consists.  In  that  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  Fleetwood  has  been  able  to  col- 
lect the  prices  of  no  more  than  eighty  years ; 
so  tliat  four  years  are  wanting  to  make  out 
the  last  twelve  years.  I  have  added,  there- 
fore, from  the  accounts  of  Eton  college,  the 
prices  of  1598,  1599,  1600,  and  1601.  It  is 
the  only  addition  which  I  have  made.  The 
reader  will  see,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  tliirteenth  till  af^r  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  average  price  of  each  twelve 
Tears  grows  (gradually  lower  and  lower ;  and 


that  towards  the  end  of  the  nzteenth  centurjr 
it  begins  to  rise  again.  The  prices,  indeed, 
which  Fleetwood  has  been  able  to  collect, 
seem  to  have  been  those  chiefly  which  were 
remarkable  for  extraordinary  deamessor  cheap, 
ness ;  and  I  do  not  pretend  that  any  very  cer- 
tain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them.  So 
far,  however,  as  they  prove  any  thing  at  all, 
they  confirm  the  account  which  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  give.  Fleetwood  hipuel^ 
however,  seems,  with  most  other  writers,  to 
have  beUeved,  that,  during  all  this  period,  the 
value  of  silver,  in  consequence  of  its  increas- 
ing abundance,  was  continually  diminishing. 
The  prices  of  com,  which  he  himself  has  col- 
lected, certainly  do  not  agree  with  this  opi- 
nion. Tliey  agree  perfectly  with  that  of  Mr 
Dupr6  de  St  Maur,  and  with  that  which  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  explain.  Bishop 
Fleetwood  and  Mr  Dupr6  de  St  Maur  are  the 
two  authors  who  seem  to  have  collected,  with 
the  greatest  diligence  and  fidelity,  the  prices 
of  things  in  ancient  times.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that,  though  their  opinions  are  so  very 
different,  their  facts,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  price  of  com  at  least,  should  coincide  so 
very  exactly. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  from  the  lo«^ 
price  of  com,  as  from  that  of  some  other  parts 
of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  that  the  most  ju- 
dicious writers  have  inferred  the  great  value 
of  silver  in  tliose  very  ancient  times.  Com, 
it  has  been  said,  being  a  sort  of  nanufacturc^ 
was,  in  those  rude  ages,  much  dearer  in  pro> 
portion  than  the  greater  part  of  other  commo- 
dities ;  it  is  meant,  I  suppose,  than  the  great* 
er  part  of  unmanufactured  commodities,  such 
as  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kinds,  &c.  That 
in  those  times  of  poverty  and  barbarism  these 
were  proportionably  much  cheaper  than  com, 
is  undoubtedly  true.  But  this  cheapness  waf 
not  the  effect  of  the  high  value  of  silver,  but 
of  tlie  low  value  of  those  conunodities.  It 
was  not  because  silver  would  in  such  times 
purchase  or  represent  a  greater  quantity  of  la- 
hour,  but  because  such  commodities  would 
purchase  or  represent  a  much  smaller  quantity 
than  in  times  of  more  opulence  and  improve- 
ment. Silver  must  certainly  be  cheaper  in 
Spanish  America  than  in  Europe ;  in  the  coun. 
try  where  it  is  produced,  than  in  the  country 
to  which  it  is  brought,  at  the  expense  of  a 
long  carriage  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  of  a 
freight,  and  an  insurance.  One-and-twenty 
pence  halfpenny  sterling,  however,  we  are  told 
by  Ulloa,  was,  not  many  years  ago.  at  Buenos 
Ayrcs,  the  price  of  an  ox  chosen  from  a  herd 
of  three  or  four  hundred.  Sixteen  shillings 
sterling,  we  are  told  by  Mr  Byron,  was  the 
price  of  a  good  horse  in  the  capital  of  Chili 
In  a  country  naturally  fertile,  but  of  which 
the  far  greater  part  is  altogether  uncultivated, 
cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kinds,  &c  as  they 
can  be  acquired  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
labour,  so  they  will  purchuc  or  command  but 
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a  very  small  quanti^*  The  low  money  price 
Cor  which  they  may  be  sold,  is  no  proof  that 
the  reiU  value  of  silver  is  there  very  high,  but 
that  tbe  real  value  of  those  commodities  is 
very  low. 

LabooTy  it  must  always  be  remembered,  and 
DOC  any  particular  commodity,  or  set  of  com- 
modities, is  the  real  measure  of  the  value  both 
of  silver  and  of  all  other  conmiodities. 

But  in  countries  almost  waste,  or  but  thinly 
inhabited,  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kindi, 
&C.  as  they  are  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  Nature,  so  she  frequently  produces  them  in 
*nucfa  greater  quantities  than  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants  requires.  In  such  a  state  of 
tnings,  the  supply  commonly  exceeds  the  de- 
tuand.  In  different  states  of  society,  in  dif- 
ferent sta/es  of  improvement,  therefore,  such 
commodities  will  represent,  or  be  equivalent, 
to  very  different  quantities  of  labour. 

In  every  state  of  society,  in  every  stage  of 
improvement,  com  is  the  production  of  human 
industry.  But  the  average  produce  of  every 
sort  of  industry  is  always  suited,  more  or  less 
rzactly,  to  the  average  consumption ;  the  av- 
erage  supply  to  the  average  demand.  In  every 
different  stage  of  improvement,  besides,  the 
raiding  of  equal  quantities  of  com  in  the  same 
soil  and  climate,  will,  at  an  average,  require 
nearly  equal  quantities  of  labour;  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  nearly 
«qual  quantities;  the  continual  increase  of 
the  productive  powers  of  labour,  in  an  im- 
proved  state  of  cultivation,  being  more  or  less 
counterbalanced  by  the  continual  increasing 
price  of  cattle,  the  principal  instruments  of 
agriculture.  Upon  all  these  accounts,  there- 
lure,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  equal  quantities 
of  com  will,  in  every  state  of  sodety,  in  every 
stage  of  improvement,  more  nearly  represent, 
or  be  equivalent  to,  equal  quantities  of  labour, 
tlian  equal  quantities  of  any  other  part  of  tlie 
rude  produce  of  land.  Com,  accordingly,  it 
Itas  already  been  observed,  is,  in  all  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  wealth  and  improvement,  a  more 
accurate  measure  of  value  than  any  other  com- 
modity or  set  of  conunodities.  In  all  tliose 
different  stages,  therefore,  we  can  judge  bet* 
ter  of  the  r^  value  of  silver,  by  comparing 
it  with  com,  than  by  comparing  it  with  any 
other  commodity  or  set  of  commodities. 

Corn,  besides,  or  whatever  else  is  the  com- 
mon and  favourite  v^etable  food  of  the  peo- 
ple, constitutes,  in  every  civilised  country,  the 
principal  part  of  tlie  subsistence  of  the  labour- 
er. In  consequence  of  the  extension  of  agri- 
culture, the  land  of  every  country  produces  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  than  of 
animal  food,  and  the  labourer  everywhere 
lives  chiefly  upon  the  wholesome  food  that  is 
cheapest  and  nu>st  abundant.  Butcher's  meat, 
except  in  the  mo»t  thriving  countries,  or  where 
labour  is  most  highly  rewarded,  makes  but  an 
insignificant  part  of  his  subsistence ;  poultry 
make«»  a  still  smaller  part  of  it,  and  game  no 


part  of  it.  In  France,  and  even  in  Scotland, 
where  labour  is  somewhat  better  rewarded 
than  in  France,  the  labouring  poor  seldom 
eat  butcher's  meat,  except  upon  holidays,  and 
other  extraordinary  occasions.  The  money 
price  of  labour,  therefore,  depends  much  more 
upon  the  average  money  price  of  corn,  the 
subsistence  of  the  labourer,  than  upon  that  ol 
butcher's  meat,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the 
rude  produce  of  land.  The  real  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  therefore,  the  real  quantity  of  la- 
bour which  tliey  can  purchase  or  command, 
depends  much  more  upon  the  quantity  of  com 
which  they  can  purchase  or  command,  than 
upon  that  of  butcher's  meat,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  rude  produce  of  land. 

Such  slight  observations,  however,  upon  the 
prices  either  of  com  or  of  other  commodities, 
would  not  probably  have  misled  so  many  in- 
telligent autliors,  had  they  not  been  influenced 
at  the  same  time  by  the  popular  notion,  that 
as  the  quantity  of  silver  naturally  increases 
in  every  country  with  the  increase  of  wealth, 
so  its  value  diminishes  as  its  quantity  increases. 
Thi5  notion,  however,  seems  to  be  altogether 
groundless. 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  may 
increase  in  any  country  from  two  different 
causes ;  either,  first,  from  the  increased  abun- 
dance of  the  mines  which  supply  it ;  or,  se. 
condly,  from  the  increased  wealtli  of  the  peo. 
pie,  from  the  increased  produce  of  their  an- 
nual labour.  The  first  of  tliese  causes  is  no 
doubt  necessarily  connected  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  tlie  value  of  the  precious  metals;  but 
the  second  is  not. 

When  more  abundant  mines  arc  discovered, 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is 
brought  to  market ;  and  the  qi:antity  of  tlie 
necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  iilc  for  wlu'ch 
they  must  be  exchanged  being  tlie  same  as  be- 
fore, equal  quantities  of  the  metals  must  be 
exchanged  for  smaller  quantities  of  commo- 
dities. So  far,  therefore,  as  the  increase  ol 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  anj 
country  arises  from  the  increased  abundance 
of  the  mines,  it  is  necessarily  connected  with 
some  diminution  of  their  value. 

Wlien,  on  the  contrary,  the  wealtli  of  any 
country  increases,  when  the  annual  produce 
of  its  labour  becomes  gradually  grater  and 
greater,  a  greater  quantity  of  coin  becomes 
necessary  in  order  to  circulate  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  commodities :  and  the  people,  as  (hey 
can  afford  it,  as  they  have  more  commodities 
to  give  for  it,  will  naturally  pi  "tliase  a  great, 
er  and  a  greater  quantity  of  plate,  llie  quan- 
tity of  their  coin  will  increase  from  necessity; 
the  quantity  of  their  plate  from  vanity  and 
ostentation,  or  from  the  same  reason  that  the 
quantity  of  fine  statues,  pictures,  and  of  every 
other  luxury  and  curiosity,  is  likely  to  in- 
crease among  them.  But  as  statuaries  and 
painters  are  not  likely  to  be  worse  rewarded 
in  times  of  wealth  and  prosperity,   than  m 
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times  of  poverty  ancT  depresssion,  so  gold  and 
diver  arc  not  likely  to  be  worse  paid  for. 

Tlie  price  of  gold  and  silver,  when  the  ac- 
cidental discovery  of  more  abundant  mines 
does  not  keep  it  down,  as  it  naturally  rises 
with  tlie  wealth  of  every  country ;  so,  what- 
ever be  the  state  of  the  mines,  it  is  at  all  times 
natunilly  higher  in  a  rich  than  in  a  poor  coun- ' 
try.  Gold  and  silver,  like  all  other  commo-  ] 
dities,  naturally  seek  the  market  where  the 
best  price  is  given  for  them,  and  the  best  price 
IS  commonly  given  for  every  tiling  in  the^ 
country  which  can  best  afibrd  it.  Labour,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  the  ultimate  price 
which  is  paid  for  every  thing ;  and  in  coun- 
tries where  labour  is  equally  well  rewarded, 
the  money  price  of  labour  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  subsistence  of  the  labourer. 
But  gold  and  silver  will  naturally  exchange 
for  a  greater  quantity  of  subsistence  in  a  rich 
than  in  a  poor  country ;  in  a  country  which 
abounds  with  subsistence,  than  in  one  which 
is  but  indifferently  supplied  with  it.  If  the 
two  countries  are  at  a  great  distance,  the  dif- 
ference may  be  very  great ;  because,  though 
tJie  metals  naturally  ily  from  the  worse  to  the 
better  market,  yet  it  may  be  difficult  to  trans- 
port them  in  such  quantities  as  to  bring  their 
price  nearly  to  a  level  in  both.  If  the  coun- 
tries are  near,  the  difference  will  be  smaller, 
and  may  sometimes  be  scarce  perceptible ;  be- 
cause in  this  case  the  transportation  will  be 
easy.  China  is  a  much  richer  country  than 
any  part  of  Europe,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  subsistence  in  China  and  in 
Europe  is  very  great.  Rice  in  China  is  much 
cheaper  tlian  wheat  is  anywhere  in  Europe. 
England  is  a  much  richer  country  than  Scot- 
land, but  the  difference  between  the  money 
price  of  corn  in  those  two  countries  is  much 
smaller,  and  is  but  just  perceptible.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  or  measure,  Scotch 
corn  generally  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  cheap- 
er than  English ;  but,  in  proportion  to  its  qua* 
lity,  it  is  certainly  somewhat  dearer.  Scot- 
land receives  almost  every  year  very  large  sup- 
plies from  England,  and  every  commodity 
must  commonly  be  somewhat  dearer  in  the 
country  to  which  it  is  brought  than  in  that 
from  which  it  comes.  English  com,  there- 
fore, must  be  dearer  in  Scotland  tJian  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  yet  in  proportion  to  its  quality,  or 
to  the  quantity  and  goodness  of  the  flour  or 
meal  which  can  be  made  from  it,  it  cannot 
commonly  be  sold  higher  there  than  the  Scotch 
com  which  comes  to  market  in  competition 
with  it. 

The  difference  between  tlie  money  price  of 
labour  in  China  and  in  Europe,  is  still  great- 
er tlian  that  between  the  money  price  of  sub- 
sistence ;  because  the  real  recompence  of  la^ 
hour  is  higher  in  Europe  than  in  China,  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  being  in  an  improving 
state,  while  China  seems  to  be  standing  still. 
The  money  price  of  labour  is  lower  in  Scot- 


land than  in  England,  because  the  real  reconu 
pence  of  labour  is  much  lower :  Scotland, 
though  advancing  to  greater  wealth,  advan. 
ces  much  more  slowly  than  England.  Tbe 
frequency  of  emigration  from  Scotland,  and 
the  rarity  of  it  from  England,  sufficiently 
prove  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  countries.  The  proportion 
between  tlie  real  recompence  of  labour  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  it  must  be  remembered,  U 
naturally  regulated,  not  by  their  actual  wealtl*. 
or  poverty,  but  by  their  advancing,  stationary, 
or  declining  condition. 

Gold  and  silver,  as  they  are  naturally  of  tbe 
greatest  value  among  the  richest,  so  they  are 
naturally  of  the  least  value  among  the  poorest 
nations.  Among  savages,  the  poorest  of  all 
nations,  they  are  scarce  of  any  value. 

In  great  towns,  com  is  always  dearer  than 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  the  effect,  not  of  the  real  cheapness  of 
silver,  but  of  the  real  dearness  of  com.  It 
does  not  cost  less  labour  to  bring  silver  to  tbe 
great  town  than  to  the  remote  parts  of  tbe 
country;  but  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to 
bring  corn. 

In  some  very  rich  and  commercial  coun* 
tries,  such  as  Holland  and  the  territory  of 
Genoa,  com  is  dear  for  the  same  reason  that 
it  is  dear  in  great  towns.  They  do  not  pro- 
duce enough  to  maintain  their  inhabitants. 
They  are  rich  in  the  industry  and  skill  of  th^r 
artificers  and  manufacturers,  in  every  sort  of 
machinery  which  can  facilitate  and  abridge 
labour ;  in  shipping,  and  in  all  the  other  in- 
struments and  means  of  carriage  and  com- 
merce :  but  they  are  poor  in  corn,  which,  as 
it  must  be  brought  to  them  from  distant  coun 
tries,  must,  by  an  addition  to  its  price,  pay 
for  the  carriage  from  those  countries.  It  doe!> 
not  cost  less  labour  to  bring  silver  to  Amster. 
dam  than  to  Dantzic ;  but  it  costs  a  great  deal 
more  to  bring  com.  The  real  cost  of  silver 
must  be  nearly  the  same  in  both  places  ;  but 
that  of  com  must  be  very  different  Diminish 
the  real  opulence  either  of  Holland  or  of  the 
territory  of  Genoa,  while  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants  remains  the  same ;  diminish  their 
power  of  supplying  themselves  ftom  distant 
countries ;  and  the  price  of  com,  instead  of 
sinking  with  that  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  their  silver,  which  must  necessarily  accom- 
pany this  declension,  either  as  its  cause  or  as 
its  effect,  will  rise  to  the  price  of  a  famine. 
Wlien  we  are  in  want  of  necessaries,  we  must 
part  with  all  superfluities,  of  which  tlie  value, 
as  it  rises  in  times  of  opulence  and  prosperity* 
so  it  sinks  in  times  of  poverty  and  distress. 
It  is  otherwise  with  ivecessaries.  Their  real 
price,  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they  can 
purchase  or  command,  rises  in  times  of  po- 
verty and  distress,  and  sinks  in  times  of  opii* 
lence  and  prospmty,  which  are  always  timet 
of  great  abundance ;  for  they  could  not  other- 
wise be   times  of  opulence  and    prosporitj. 
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Corn  is  a  neeenary,  direr  Is  only  a  super. 
Sultjr. 

Whaterer,  therefore,  tnay  have  been  the  in- 
creatte  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals, 
wfaidi,  during  the  period  between  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  and  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  arose  from  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  improvement,  it  could  have  no  tendency 
to  diminish  their  value,  either  in  Great  Bri- 
tain,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  If  those 
who  have  collected  the  prices  of  things  in  an- 
dent  times,  therefore,  had,  during  this  period, 
no  reason  to  infer  the  diminution  of  the  value 
of  silver  from  any  observations  which  they 
had  made  upon  the  prices  either  of  com,  or  of 
other  commodities,  they  had  still  less  reason 
to  infer  it  from  any  supposed  increase  of 
wealth  and  improvement 


And  from  this  sum,  neglecting  h'kewise  the 
fraction,  and  deducting  a  ninth,  or  4s.  l^d., 
for  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  best 
wheat  and  that  of  the  middle  wheat,  the  price 
of  the  middle  wheat  comes  out  to  have  been 
about  L.1 :  12:  8f,  or  about  six  ounces  and 
one-third  of  an  ounce  of  silver. 

From  1621  to  1636,  both  inclusive,  the 
average  price  of  the  same  measure  of  the  best 
wheat,  at  the  same  market,  appears,  fmm  the 
'same  accounts,  to  have  been  L.2 :  10s. ;  from 
which,  making  the  like  deductions  as  in  the 
foregoing  case,  the  average  price  of  the 
quarter  of  eight  bushels  of  middle  wheat 
comes  out  to  have  been  L.  1  :  1 9 :  6,  or  about 
seven  ounces  and  two-thirds  of  an  ounce  of 
silver. 


Second  Pmocf.— -But  how  various  soever 
may  have  been  the  opinions  of  the  learned  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  value  of  silver 
during  the  first  period,  they  are  unanimous 
concerning  it  during  the  second. 

From  about  1570  to  about  1640,  during  a 
period  of  about  seventy  years,  the  variation  in 
the  proportion  between  the  value  of  silver  and 
that  of  com  held  a  quite  opposite  course.  Sil- 
Tcr  sunk  in  its  real  value,  or  would  exchange 
for  a  smaller  quantity  of  labour  than  before ; 
and  com  rose  in  its  nominal  price,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  commonly  sold  for  about  two 
ounces  of  silver  the  quarter,  or  about  ten  shil- 
lings of  our  present  money,  came  to  be  sold 
for  six  and  eight  ounces  of  silver  the  quarter, 
or  about  thirty  and  forty  shillings  of  our  pre- 
sent money. 

The  discovery  of  the  abundant  mines  of 
America  seems  to  have  been  the  sole  cause  of 
this  diminution  in  the  value  of  silver,  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  com.  It  is  accounted  for, 
accordingly,  in  the  same  manner  by  every 
body ;  and  there  never  has  been  any  dispute, 
either  about  the  fact,  or  about  the  cause  of  it 
The  greater  part  of  Europe  was,  during  this 
period,  advancing  in  industry  and  improve- 
ment, and  the  demand  for  silver  must*conse- 
quently  have  been  increasing;  but  the  in« 
crease  of  the  supply  had,  it  seems,  so  far  ex- 
cecded  that  of  Uie  demand,  that  the  value  of 
that  metal  sunk  considerably.  The  discovery 
of  the  mines  of  America,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
dors  not  seem  to  have  had  any  very  sensible 
effect  upon  the  prices  of  things  in  England 
till  after  1570;  though  even  the  mines  of  Po- 
tosi  had  been  discovered  more  than  twenty 
years  before. 

From  1595  to  1620,  both  inclusive,  the 
average  pi  ice  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bushels  of 
the  best  wheat,  at  Windsor  market,  appears, 
from  the  accounts  of  Eton  college,  to  have 
been  L.2 :  1 :  6  j*].  Fh)m  which  sum,  neglect- 
ing the  fraction,  and  deducting  a  ninth,  or 
4s.  7|d.,  the  price  of  the  quarter  of  eight 
bushels  romes  out  to  hsve  been  I«.  1  •  16: 101. 


Third  Pmorf.— Between  1630  and  1640, 
or  about  1636,  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  America,  in  reducing  the  value 
of  silver,  appears  to  have  been  completed,  and 
the  value  of  that  metal  seems  never  to  have 
sunk  lower  in  proportion  to  that  of  com  than 
it  was  about  that  time.  It  seems  to  have  risen 
somewhat  in  the  course  of  the  present  oen- 
tury,  and  it  had  probably  begun  to  do  so,  even 
some  time  before  the  end  of  the  last 

From  1637  to  1700,  both  inclusive,  being 
the  sixty-four  last  years  of  the  last  century, 
the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bushels 
of  tlie  best  wheat,  at  Windsor  n*arket,  ap- 
pears,  from  the  same  accounts,  to  have  been 
L.2  :  11 :  0^,  which  is  only  Is.  O^d.  dearer 
than  it  had  been  during  the  sixteen  years  bo> 
fore.  But,  in  the  course  of  these  sixty-fou. 
years,  there  happened  two  events,  which  must 
have  produced  a  much  greater  scarcity  of  com 
than  what  the  course  of  the  masons  would 
otherwise  have  occasioned,  and  which,  there- 
fore, without  supposing  any  further  reduction 
in  the  value  of  silver,  will  much  more  than 
account  for  this  very  small  enhancement  oi 
price. 

The  first  of  these  events  was  the  civil  wai 
which,  by  discouraging  tillage  and  interrup^ 
ing  commerce,  must  have  raised  the  price  of 
com  much  above  what  the  course  of  the  sea- 
sons would  otherwise  have  occasioned.  It 
must  have  had  this  effect,  more  or  less,  at  all 
the  different  markets  in  the  kingdom,  but  par- 
ticularly at  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  which  require  to  be  supplied  from 
the  greatest  distance.  In  1648,  accordingly, 
the  price  of  the  best  wheat,  at  Windsor  nuu*- 
ket,  appears,  from  the  same  accounts,  to  have 
been  L.4:  5s.,  and,  in  1649,  to  have  been 
L.4,  the  quarter  of  nine  busliels.  The  excess 
of  those  two  years  above  L.2  10s.  (the  aver- 
age  price  of  the  sixteen  years  preceding  1637^ 
is  L.S  5s.,  which,  dirided  among  the  sixt^ 
four  last  years  of  the  last  century,  will  alone 
very  nearly  account  for  that  small  enhance- 
ment of  price  which  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  them.    These,  however,  though  tlie  highesv 
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are  by  no  means  the  only  high  prices  which 
seem  to  hare  been  occasioned  by  the  civil 


wars. 


The  second  event  was  the  bounty  upon  the 
2xportadon  of  corn,  granted  in  1688.  The 
bounty,  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people, 
by  encouraging  tillage,  may,  in  a  long  course 
of  years,  have  occasioned  a  greater  abundance, 
and,  consequently,  a  greater  cheapness  of  com 
in  the  home  market,  than  what  would  other- 
wise  have  taken  place  there.  How  far  the 
bounty  could  produce  this  effect  at  any  lime 
I  shall  examine  hereafter :  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve at  present,  that  between  1688  and  1700, 
it  had  not  time  to  produce  any  such  effect. 
During  this  short  period,  its  only  effect  must 
have  been,  by  encouraging  the  exportation  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  every  year,  and  thereby 
hindering  the  abundance  of  one  year  from 
compensating  the  scarcity  of  another,  to  raise 
the  price  in  the  home  market  The  scarcity 
which  prevailed  in  England,  from  1693  to 
1699,  both  inclusive,  though  no  doubt  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  badness  of  the  seasons,  and, 
tlierefore,  extending  through  a  considerable 
part  of  Europe,  must  have  been  somewhat  en- 
hanced by  the  boun^.  In  1699,  accordingly, 
the  further  exportation  of  com  was  prohibited 
for  nine  months. 

There  was  a  third  event  which  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  same  period,  and  which, 
though  it  could  not  occasion  any  scarcity  of 
com,  nor,  perhaps,  any  augmentation  in  the 
real  quantity  of  silver  which  was  usually  paid 
for  it,  must  necessarily  have  occasioned  some 
augmentation  in  the  nominal  sum.  This  event 
was  the  great  debasement  of  the  silver  coin, 
by  clipping  and  wearing.  This  evil  had  begun 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  had  gone  on 
continually  increasing  till  1695 ;  at  which 
time,  as  we  may  leam  from  Mr  Lowndes,  the 
current  silver  coin  was,  at  an  average,  near 
tive-and-twenty  per  cent,  below  its  standard 
value.  But  the  nominal  sum  which  consti- 
tutes the  market  price  of  every  commodity  is 
necessarily  regulated,  not  so  much  by  the 
quantity  of  silver,  which,  according  to  the 
standard,  ought  to  be  contained  in  it,  as  by 
that  which,  it  in  found  by  experience,  actually 
is  contained  in  it.  This  nominal  sum,  there- 
fore, is  necessarily  higher  when  the  coin  is 
much  debased  by  clipping  and  wearing,  than 
when  near  to  its  standard  value. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  century,  the 
illver  coin  has  not  at  any  time  been  more  be- 
low its  standard  weight  than  it  is  at  present 
But  tliough  very  much  defaced,  its  vaJue  has 
been  kept  up  by  that  of  the  gold  coin,  for 
which  it  is  exchanged.  For  Uiough,  before 
the  late  recoinage,  the  gold  coin  was  a  good 
ileal  defaced  too,  it  was  less  so  than  tiie  silver. 
In  1695,  on  the  contrary,  the  value  of  the  sil- 
V(T  coin  was  not  kept  up  by  the  gold  coin ;  a 
guinea  then  commonly  exchniiging  for  thirty 
shillings  of  the  worn  tmd  "Jipt  silver.     Before 


the  late  recoinage  of  the  gold,  the  price  of  sil- 
ver bullion  was  seldom  higher  than  five  shil- 
lings and  sevenpence  an  ounce,  which  is  but 
fivepence  above  the  mint  price.  But  in  1695, 
the  common  price  of  silver  bullion  was  six  shil- 
lings and  fivepence  in  ounce,*  which  is  fifteen 
pence  above  the  mint  price.  Even  before  the 
late  recoinage  of  the  gold,  therefore,  the  coin, 
gold  and  silver  together,  when  compared  with 
alver  bullion,  was  not  supposed  to  be  more 
than  eight  per  cent  below  its  standard  value, 
In  1695,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  supposed 
to  be  near  five-and-twenty  per  cent  below  that 
value.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  great 
recoinage  in  King  William's  time,  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  silver  coin  must  have  been 
still  nearer  to  its  standard  weight  than  it  is  at 
present  In  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
too,  there  has  been  no  great  public  calamity, 
such  as  a  dvil  war,  which  could  either  discour- 
age  tillage,  or  intermpt  the  interior  cooomerce 
of  the  country.  And  though  the  bounty  which 
has  taken  place  through  the  greater  part  ot 
this  century,  must  always  raise  the  price  of 
com  somewhat  higher  than  it  otherwise  would 
be  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage ;  yet,  as  in  the 
course  of  this  century,  the  bounty  has  bad  full 
time  to  produce  all  the  good  effects  commonly 
imputed  to  it  to  encourage  tillage,  and  there- 
by to  increase  the  quantity  of  com  in  the  hoine 
market,  it  may,  upon  tne  principles  of  a  sys- 
tem which  I  shall  explain  and  examine  bcs«. 
after,  be  supposed  to  have  done  something  to 
lower  the  price  of  that  commodity  the  one 
way,  as  well  as  to  raise  it  the  other.  It  is  by 
many  people  supposed  to  have  done  more.  In 
the  sixty-four  years  of  the  present  century, 
accordingly,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter 
of  nine  ^hels  of  the  best  wheat,  at  Windsor 
market,  appears,  by  the  accounts  of  Eton  col- 
lege, to  have  been  L.2  :  O  :  6^g,  which  is 
about  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  more  than 
five-and-twenty  per  cent  cheaper  than  it  had 
been  during  the  sixty-four  last  3rears  of  the 
last  century;  and  about  nine  shillings  and 
sixpence  cheaper  than  it  had  been  during  the 
sixteen  years  preceding  1636,  when  the  disco- 
very  of  the  abundant  mines  of  America  may 
be  supposed  to  have  produced  its  full  effect ; 
and  about  one  shilling  cheaper  than  it  hal 
been  in  the  twenty.six  years  preceding  1620, 
before  that  discovery  can  well  be  supposed  to 
have  produced  its  full  effect  According  to 
this  account,  the  average  price  of  middle  wheat, 
during  these  sixty-four  first  years  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  comes  out  to  have  been  about 
thirty-two  shillini^  the  quarter  of  eight  bushek. 
The  value  of  silver,  therefore,  seems  to  hare 
risen  somewhat  in  proportion  to  that  of  cora 
during  the  course  of  the  present  century,  and 
it  had  probably  b^un  to  do  so  even 
time  before  the  end  of  the  last 
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!■  1687,  the  pnce  of  the  quarter  of  nine 
buabds  of  the  best  wheat,  at  Windsor  market, 
wan  L>.  1 :  5 :  2,  the  lowest  price  at  which  it 
had  ever  been  from  1595. 

In  1688,  Mr  Gregory  King,  a  man  famous 
for  his  knowledge  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
estimated  the  average  price  of  wheat,  in  years 
of  moderate  plenty,  to  be  to  the  grower  Ss. 
6d.  the  bushel,  or  eight-and-twenty  shillings 
the  quarter.  The  grower's  price  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  same  with  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  contract  pric^  or  the  price  at  which 
a  farmer  cootncts  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  to  a 
dealer.  As  a  contract  of  this  kind  saves  the  far- 
mer  the  expense  and  trouble  of  marketing,  the 
contract  price  Is  generally  lower  than  what  is 
suf^MMed  to  be  the  average  maricet  price.  Mr 
King  had  judged  eight-and-twenty  shillings 
the  quarter  to  be  at  that  time  the  ordinary 
coatiact  price  in  years  of  moderate  plenty. 
Before  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  late  ex- 
traordinary course  of  bad  seasons,  it  was,  I 
have  been  assured,  the  ordinary  contract  price 
ia  all  common  years. 

In  1688  was  granted  the  parliamentary 
boun^  upon  the  exportation  of  corn.  The 
country  gentlemen,  who  then  composed  a  still 
greater  proportion  of  the  legislature  than  they 
<k>  at  present,  had  felt  that  the  money  price 
of  com  was  (ailing.  The  bounty  was  an  ex- 
pedient  to  raise  it  artifidally  to  the  high  price 
ml  which  it  had  frequently  been  sold  in  the 
times  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  It  was  to  take 
place,  therefore,  till  wheat  was  so  high  as  forty- 
eight  shillings  the  quarter ;  that  is,  twenty 
abiUings,  or  5-7ths  dearer  than  Mr  King  had, 
in  that  very  year,  estimated  the  grower's  price 
to  be  in  times  of  moderate  plenty.  If  his  cal- 
culations  deserve  any  part  of  the  reputation 
which  they  have  obtained  very  universally, 
cigtat-and-forty  shillings  the  quarter  was  a 
price  vmch,  without  some  such  expedient  as 
the  bounty,  could  not  at  that  time  be  expects 
«d,  except  in  years  of  extraordinary  scarcity. 
But  the  government  of  King  William  was  not 
tJicn  fuUy  settled.  It  was  in  no  condition  to 
refuse  any  thing  to  the  country  gentlemen, 
from  whom  it  was,  at  that  very  time,  solicit- 
ing the  first  establishment  of  the  annual  land- 


Tbe  value  of  silver,  therefore,  in  proportion 
lo  that  of  com,  had  probably  risen  somewhat 
3efore  the  end  of  the  last  century;  and  it 
mail  to  have  continued  to  do  so  during  the 
sourse  of  the  greater  part  of  the  present, 
though  the  necessary  operation  of  the  bounty 
must  have  hindered  that  rise  from  being  so 
sensible  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been  in 
the  actual  slate  of  tiUage. 

In  plentiful  yearn,  the  boun^,. by  occasion- 
ing an  extraordinary  exportation,  necessarily 
raises  the  price  of  omti  above  what  it  other- 
wise would  be  in  those  years.  To  encourage 
tillagtc,  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  com*  even 


in  the  most  plentiful  years,  was  tne  avowed 
end  of  the  institution. 

In  years  of  great  scarcity,  indeed,  the  boun- 
ty  has  generally  been  suspended.  It  must, 
however,  have  had  some  effect  upon  the  prices 
of  many  of  those  years.  By  the  extraordinary 
exportation  which  it  occasions  in  years  of 
plenty,  it  must  frequently  hinder  the  plenty 
of  one  year  from  compensating  the  scarcity 
of  another. 

Both  in  years  of  plenty  and  in  years  o/ 
scarcity,  therefore,  the  bounty  raises  the  price 
of  com  above  what  it  naturally  would  be  in 
the  actual  state  of  tillage.  If  during  the 
sixty-four  first  years  of  the  present  century, 
therefore,  the  average  price  has  been  lower 
than  during  the  sixty-four  last  years  of  the 
last  century,  it  must,  in  the  same  state  of  till« 
age,  have  been  much  more  so,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  operation  of  the  bounty. 

But,  without  the  bounty,  it  may  be  said  th« 
state  of  tillage  would  not  have  been  the  same. 
What  may  have  been  the  effects  of  this  insti- 
tution upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  ] 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  hereafter,  when  1 
come  to  treat  particularly  of  bounties.  I  shall 
only  observe  at  present,  that  this  rise  in  the 
value  of  silver,  in  proportion  to  that  of  com, 
has  not  been  peculiar  to  England.  It  has  been 
observed  to  hisve  taken  place  in  France  during 
the  same  period,  and  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, too,  by  three  very  faithful,  diligent, 
and  laborious  collectors  of  the  prices  of  com, 
Mr  Dupr6  de  St  Maur,  Mr  Messance,  and  the 
author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Police  of  Grain. 
But  in  France,  till  1764,  the  exportation  of 
grain  was  by  law  prohibited ;  and  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  suppose,  that  nearly  tlie  same 
diminution  of  price  which  took  place  in  one 
country,  notwithstanding  this  prohibition, 
should,  in  another,  be  owing  to  the  extraor- 
dinary  encouragement  given  to  exportation. 

It  would  be  more  proper,  perhaps,  to  con- 
sider this  variation  in  the  average  money  price 
of  com  as  the  effect  rather  of  some  gradual 
rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver  in  the  European 
market,  than  of  any  fall  in  the  real  average 
value  of  com.  Com,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
served, is,  at  distant  periods  of  time,  a  more 
accurate  measure  of  value  than  either  silver 
or,  perhaps,  any  other  commodity.  Wlien, 
after  the  discovery  of  the  abundant  mines  o1 
America,  com  rose  to  three  and  four  times 
its  former  money  price,  this  change  was  uni- 
versally ascribed,  not  to  any  rise  in  the  real 
value  of  com,  but  to  a  fall  in  the  real  value 
of  silver.  If,  during  the  six^-four  fir»t  years 
of  the  present  century,  therefore,  the  tvcnigp 
money  price  of  com  has  fallen  somewhat  be- 
low what  it  had  been  during  the  greater  pari 
of  the  last  century,  we  should,  in  the  s  ^"^ 
manner,  impute  this  diange,  not  to  any  fall 
in  the  real  value  of  com,  tmt  to  some  rise  in 
the  real  value  of  silver  in  the  Euroocan  mar- 
ket 
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Tlie  high  price  of  com  during  these  ten  or 
twelve  years  past,  indeed,  has  occasioned  a 
suspicion  that  the  real  value  of  silver  still  con- 
tinues  to  fall  in  the  European  market  This 
high  price  of  com,  however,  seems  evidently 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  extraordinary 
unfavourableness  of  the  seasons,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  permanent, 
but  as  a  transitory  and  occasional  event  The 
seasons,  for  these  ten  or  twelve  years  past, 
have  been  unfavourable  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe ;  and  the  disorders  of  Poland 
have  very  much  increased  the  scarcity  in  all 
those  countries,  which,  in  dear  years,  used  to 
be  supplied  from  that  nuu-ket  So  long  a 
course  of  bad  seasons,  though  not  a  very  com- 
mon event,  is  by  no  means  a  singular  one; 
and  whoever  has  inquired  much  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  prices  of  com  in  former  times, 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  recollect  several  other 
examples  of  the  same  kind.  Ten  years  of  ex- 
traordinary scarcity,  besides,  are  not  more 
wonderful  than  ten  years  of  extnUto'dinary 
plenty.  The  low  price  of  com,  from  1741  to 
1750,  both  inclusive,  may  very  well  be  set  in 
opposition  to  its  high  price  during  these  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  From  1741  to  1750,  the 
average  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bushels  of 
the  best  wheat,  at  Windsor  market,  it  appears 
from  the  accounts  of  Eton  college,  was  only 
L.1  :  13  :  9},  which  is  nearly  6s.  3d.  below 
the  average  price  of  the  sixty-four  first  yenrs 
of  the  present  century.  The  average  price  of 
the  quarter  of  eight  bushels  of  middle  wheat 
comes  out,  according  to  this  account,  to  have 
been,  during  these  ten  years,  only  L.  1  :  6 :  8. 

Between  1741  and  1750,  however,  the 
bounty  must  have  hindered  the  price  of  com 
from  falling  so  low  in  the  home  market  as  it 
naturally  would  have  done.  During  these 
ten  years,  the  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  grain 
exported,  it  appears  from  the  custom-house 
books,  amounted  to  no  less  than  8,029,156 
quarters,  one  bushel.  The  bounty  paid  for  this 
amounted  to  L.  1,514,962 :  17  :  4^.  In  1749, 
accordingly,  Mr  Pelham,  at  that  time  prime 
minister,  observed  to  the  house  of  commons, 
that,  for  the  three  years  preceding,  a  very  ex- 
traordinary sum  had  been  paid  as  bounty  for 
the  exportation  of  com.  He  had  good  rea- 
son to  make  this  observation,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  might  have  had  still  better. 
In  that  single  year,  the  bounty  paid  amounted 
to  no  less  than  L.d24,176:  10:  6.*  It  is  un- 
necessary to  observe  how  much  this  forced  ex- 
portation must  have  raised  the  price  of  com 
above  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been  in 
the  home  market 

At  the  end  of  the  accounts  annexed  to  this 
diapter  the  reader  will  find  the  particular  ac- 
count of  those  ten  years  separated  from  the 
rest  He  will  find  there,  too,  the  particular 
account  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  of  which 
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the  average  is  likewise  below,  though  not  w§ 
much  below,  the  general  average  of  the  sixty, 
four  first  years  of  the  century.  The  year 
1 740,  however,  vras  a  year  of  extraordinary 
scarci^.  Thesis  twenty  years  preceding  1 750 
may  very  well  be  set  in  opposition  to  the 
twenty  preceding  1 770.  As  the  former  were 
a  good  deal  below  the  general  average  of  the 
century,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of 
one  or  two  dear  years ;  so  the  latter  have  been 
a  good  deal  above  it,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
vention of  one  or  two  cheap  ones,  of  1759,  for 
example.  If  the  former  have  not  been  as  much 
below  the  general  average  as  the  latter  have 
been  above  it,  we  ought  probably  to  impute  it 
to  the  bounty.  The  change  has  evidently  been 
too  sudden  to  he  ascribed  to  any  change  in 
Che  value  of  silver,  which  is  always  slow  and 
gradual.  The  suddenness  of  the  effect  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  a  cause  which  can  ope- 
rate suddenly,  the  accidental  variations  of  the 
seasons. 

The  money  price  of  labour  in  Great  Britain 
has,  indeed,  risen  during  the  coarse  of  the 
present  century.  This,  however,  seems  to  be 
the  effect,  not  so  much  of  any  diminution  in 
the  value  of  silver  in  the  EuropeUta  market,  as 
of  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour  in 
Great  Britain,  arising  from  the  great,  and  al- 
most universal  prosperity  of  the  country.  In 
France,  a  country  not  altogether  so  prosper- 
ous, the  money  price  of  labour  has,  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  been  observed  to 
sink  gradually  with  the  average  money  price 
of  com.  Both  in  the  last  century  and  in  the 
present,  the  day  wages  of  common  labour  are 
there  said  to  have  been  pretty  uniformly  about 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  average  price  of  the 
septler  of  wheat ;  a  measure  which  contains  a 
little  more  than  four  Winchester  bushels.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  real  recompence  of  labour, 
it  has  already  been  shewn,  the  real  quantities 
of  the  necessaries  and  conveniendes  of  life 
which  are  given  to  the  labourer,  has  increased 
considerably  during  the  course  of  the  present 
century.  The  rise  in  its  money  price  seems 
to  have  been  the  effect,  not  of  any  diminution 
of  the  value  of  silver  in  the  general  market  of 
Europe,  but  of  a  rise  in  the  real  price  of  la- 
bour, in  the  particular  market  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  owing  to  the  peculiarly  happy  drcum. 
stances  of  the  country. 

For  some  time  after  the  first  discovery  of 
America,  silver  would  continue  to  sell  at  its 
former,  or  not  much  below  its  former  price. 
The  profits  of  mining  would  for  some  time  be 
very  great,  and  much  above  their  natural  rate. 
Those  who  imported  that  metal  into  Eurcqpe, 
however,  would  soon  find  that  the  whole  an- 
nual importation  could  not  be  disposed  of  at 
this  high  price.  I^ver  would  gradually  ex- 
change for  a  smaller  and  a  smaller  quantity 
of  goods.  Its  price  would  sink  gradually  low. 
er  and  lower,  till  it  fell  to  its  natural  price ; 
or  to  what  was  just  suflldent  to  pay,  accord- 
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ing  to  their  natural  rates,  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bour, the  profits  of  the  stock,  and  the  rent  of 
the  land,  which  must  be  paid  in  order  to  bring 
it  from  the  mine  to  the  market.  In  the  great- 
er part  oi  the  silrer  mines  of  Peru,  the  tax  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  amounting  to  a  tenth  of  the 
gross  produce,  eats  up,  it  has  already  been  oh- 
serred,  the  whole  rent  of  the  land.  This  tax 
was  originally  a  half;  it  soon  afterwards  fell 
to  a  thurd,  then  to  a  fifth,  and  at  last  to  a 
tenth,  at  which  rate  it  still  continues.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  silrer  mines  of  Peru,  this, 
it  seems,  is  all  that  remains,  after  replacing 
the  stock  of  the  undertaker  of  the  work,  to- 
gether with  its  ordinary  profits ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  unlTersally  acknowledged  that  these  pro- 
fits, which  were  once  very  high,  are  now  as 
low  as  they  can  well  be,  consistently  with  car- 
r3riag  on  die  works. 

The  tax  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  reduced 
to  a  fifth  of  the  r^stered  silver  in  1504*, 
one-and-forty  years  before  1545,  the  date  o( 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  PotosL  In  the 
coune  of  ninety  years,  or  before  1636,  these 
mines,  the  most  fertile  in  all  America,  had 
time  sufficient  to  produce  their  ftill  effect,  or 
to  reduce  the  value  of  silver  in  the  European 
market  as  low  as  it  could  well  fall,  while  it 
continued  to  pay  this  tax  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
Ninety  years  is  time  sufficient  to  reduce  any 
commodity,  of  which  there  is  no  monopoly, 
to  its  natural  price,  or  to  the  lowest  price  at 
which,  while  it  pays  a  puticular  tax,  it  can 
continue  to  be  sold  (w  any  considerable  time 
together. 

The  price  of  silver  in  the  European  market 
vught,  perhaps,  have  fallen  still  lower,  and  it 
might  have  biecome  necessary  either  to  reduce 
the  tax  upon  it,  not  only  to  one-tenth,  as  in 
1 736,  but  to  one  twentieth,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  upon  gold,  or  to  give  up  working 
the  greater  part  dT  the  American  mines  which 
are  now  wrought.  Hie  gradual  increase  of 
the  demand  for  silver,  or  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
silver  mines  of  America,  is  probably  the  cause 
which  has  prevented  this  from  happening,  and 
which  has  not  only  kept  up  the  ^ue  of  silver 
in  the  European  market,  but  has  perhaps  even 
raised  it  somewhat  higher  than  it  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Since  tha  first  discovery  of  America,  the 
market  for  the  produce  ot  its  silver  mines  has 
been  growing  gradually  more  and  more  ex- 
tensive. 

First,  the  market  of  Europe  has  become 
gradually  more  and  more  extensive.  Since 
the  discovery  of  America,  the  greater  part  cf 
Europe  has  been  much  improved.  England, 
Holland,  France,  and  Germany ;  even  Swe- 
den, Dennuu-k,  and  Russia,  have  all  advanced 
considerably,  both  in  agriculture  and  in  ma- 
OttfiKturea.      Italy  seems  not  to  have  gone 
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backwards.  The  fall  of  Italy  preceded  the 
conquest  of  Peru.  Since  that  time  it  seems 
rather  to  have  recovered  a  little.  Spain  and 
Portugal,  indeed,  are  supposed  to  have  gone 
backwards.  Portugal,  however,  is  but  a  very 
small  part  of  Europe,  and  the  declension  of 
Spain  is  not,  perhaps,  so  great  as  is  commonly 
imagined.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Spain  was  a  very  poor  country,  even 
in  comparison  with  France,  which  has  been 
so  much  improved  since  that  time.  It  was 
the  well  known  remark  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  who  had  travelled  so  frequently  through 
both  countries,  that  every  thing  abounded  in 
France,  but  diat  every  Uiing  was  wanting  in 
Spain.  The  increasing  produce  of  the  agri- 
culture  and  manufactures  of  Europe  must 
necessarily  have  required  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  silver  coin  to  circulate  it ; 
and  the  increasing  number  of  wealthy  indivi- 
duals  must  have  required  the  like  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  their  plate  and  other  oma 
ments  of  silver. 

Secondly,  America  is  itself  a  new  mar- 
ket,  for  the  produce  of  its  own  silver  mines ; 
and  as  its  advances  in  agriculture,  industry, 
and  population,  are  much  more  rapid  than 
those  of  the  most  thriving  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, its  demand  must  increase  much  more 
rapidly.  The  English  colonies  are  altogether 
a  new  market,  which,  partly  for  coin,  and 
partly  for  plate,  requires  a  continual  aug. 
menting  supply  of  silver  through  a  great  can. 
tinent  where  there  never  was  any  demand  be- 
fore. The  greater  part,  too,  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies,  are  altogether  new 
markets.  New  Granada,  the  Yucatan,  Para- 
guay, and  the  Brazils,  were,  before  discover- 
ed by  the  Europeans,  inhabited  by  savage  na- 
tions,  who  had  neither  arts  nor  agriculture. 
A  considerable  degree  of  both  has  now  been 
introduced  into  all  of  them.  Even  Mexico 
and  Peru,  though  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  altogether  new  markets,  are  certainly  much 
more  extensive  ones  than  they  ever  were  be- 
fore. After  all  the  wonderful  tales  which 
have  been  published  concerning  the  splendid 
state  of  those  countries  in  ancient  times,  wh(v 
ever  reads,  with  any  degree  of  sober  judg- 
ment,  the  history  of  their  first  discovery  and 
conquest,  will  evidently  discern  that,  in  arts, 
agriculture,  and  conunerce,  their  inhabitants 
were  much  more  ignorant  than  the  Tartars  ot 
the  Ukraine  are  at  presenL  Even  the  Peru- 
vians,  the  more  civilised  nation  of  the  two, 
though  they  made  use  of  gold  and  silver  as 
ornaments,  had  no  coined  money  of  any  kind. 
Their  whole  commerce  was  carried  on  by  bar- 
ter, and  there  was  accordingly  scarce  any  di- 
vision of  labour  among  them.  Those  who 
cultivated  the  ground,  were  obliged  to  build 
their  own  houses,  to  make  their  own  house- 
hold furniture,  their  own  clothes,  shoes,  and 
instruments  of  agriculture.  The  few  artificer! 
among  them  are  said  to  have  been  all  mairv 
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tained  by  the  soTereign,  the  nobles,  and  the 
priests,  and  were  probably  their  servants  or 
slaves.  All  the  ancient  arts  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  have  never  furnished  one  single  manu- 
facture to  Europe.  The  Spanish  armies, 
though  they  scarce  ever  exceeded  five  hundred 
men,  and  frequently  did  not  amount  to  half 
that  number,  found  almost  everywhere  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  subsistence.  The  fa- 
mines which  they  are  said  to  have  occasioned 
almost  wherever  they  went,  in  countries,  too, 
which  at  the  same  time  are  represented  as 
very  populous  and  well  cultivated,  sufficiently 
demonstrate  that  the  story  of  this  populous- 
ness  and  high  cultivation  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure fabulous.  The  Spanish  colonies  are  wa- 
der a  govemnoent  in  many  respects  less  fa- 
vourable to  agriculture,  improvement,  and  po- 
pulation, than  that  of  the  English  colonies. 
They  seem,  however^  to  be  advancing  in  all 
those  much  more  rapidly  than  any  country  in 
Europe.  In  a  fertile  soil  and  happy  climate, 
tlie  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  land,  a 
circumstance  conunon  to  all  new  colonies,  is, 
it  seems,  so  great  an  advantage,  as  to  compen- 
sate many  defects  in  civil  government.  Fre- 
lier,  who  visited  Peru  in  17 IS,  represents 
Lima  as  containing  between  twenty-five  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Ulloa, 
who  resided  in  the  same  country  between 
1740  and  1746,  represents  it  as  containing 
more  than  fifty  thousand.  The  difference  in 
their  accounts  of  the  populousness  of  several 
ottier  principal  towns  of  Chili  and  Peru  is 
nearly  the  same  ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  the  good  information  of 
eitlier,  it  marks  an  increase  which  is  scarce  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  English  colonies.  Ame- 
rica, therefore,  is  a  new  market  for  the  pro- 
duce of  its  own  silver  mines,  of  wliich  the  de- 
mand must  increase  much  more  rapidly  than 
tliat  of  tlie  most  thriving  country  in  Europe. 

Thirdly,  the  East  Indies  is  another  market 
for  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines  of  Ame- 
rica, and  a  market  which,  from  the  time  of 
the  first  discovery  of  those  mines,  has  been 
continually  taking  off  a  greater  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  silver.  Since  that  time,  the  direct 
trade  between  America  and  the  £^t  Indies, 
which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Acapul- 
co  ships,  has  been  continually  augmenting, 
and  the  indirect  intercourse  by  the  way  of  Eu- 
rope  has  been  augmenting  in  a  still  greater 
nroportion.  During  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Portuguese  were  the  only  European  na- 
tion who  carried  on  any  regular  trade  to  the 
East  Indies.  In  the  last  years  of  that  cen- 
tury, the  Dutch  began  to  encroach  upon  this 
monopoly,  and  in  a  few  years  exi>elled  them 
from  their  principal  settlements  in  India. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century, 
tliose  two  nations  divided  tiie  most  consider- 
al)le  part  of  the  East  India  trade  between 
them;  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  continually 
augmenting  in  a  still  greater  proportion  than 


that  of  the  Portuguese  declined.  The  Eng- 
lish and  French  carried  on  9ome  trade  with 
India  in  the  last  century,  but  it  has  beec 
greatly  augmented  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
senL  The  East  India  trade  of  the  Swedes 
and  Danes  began  in  the  course  of  the  pres^il 
century.  Even  the  Muscovites  now  tnde  re- 
gularly with  China,  by  a  sort  of  caravans 
which  go  over  land  through  Siberia  and  Tar- 
tary  to  P*»kin,  The  East  India  trade  of  all 
these  nations,  if  we  except  that  of  the  French, 
which  the  last  war  had  well  nigh  annihilated, 
has  been  almost  continually  augmenting.  Th^ 
increasing  consumptions  of  East  India  goods 
in  Europe  is,  it  seems,  so  great,  as  to  affora  a 
gradual  increase  of  employment  to  them  alL 
Tea,  for  example,  was  a  drug  very  little  used 
in  Europe,  before  the  middle  of  the  last  oen- 
tury.  At  present,  the  value  of  the  tea  annii- 
ally  imported  by  the  English  East  India  com- 
pany, for  the  use  of  their  own  countrymen, 
amounts  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  ball 
a  year ;  and  even  this  is  not  enough  ;  a  great 
deal  more  being  constantly  smuggled  into  the 
country  from  the  ports  of  Holland,  from  Goi- 
tenburgh  in  Sweden,  and  from  the  coast  of 
France,  too,  as  long  as  the  French  East  In- 
dia company  was  in  prosperity.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  porcelain  of  China,  of  the 
spiceries  of  the  Moluccas,  of  the  piece  goods 
of  Bengal,  and  of  innumerable  other  articles, 
has  increased  very  nearly  in  a  like  propor- 
tion. The  tonnage,  accordii^ly,  of  all  the 
European  shipping  employed  in  the  £as»  In- 
dia trade,  at  any  one  time  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  not,  perhaps,  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  English  East  India  company  be- 
fore the  late  reduction  of  their  shipping. 

But  in  the  East  Indies,  particularly  in 
China  and  Indostan,  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  when  the  Europeans  first  began  to 
trade  to  those  countries,  was  much  higher  than 
in  Europe ;  and  it  still  continues  to  be  aa 
In  rice  countries,  which  generally  yield  two, 
sometimes  three  crops  in  the  year,  each  of 
them  more  plentiful  than  any  common  crop 
of  com,  the  abundance  of  food  must  be  much 
greater  than  in  any  com  country  of  equal  ex- 
tent. Such  countries  are  accordingly  much 
more  populous.  In  them,  too,  the  rich,  hav- 
ing  a  greater  superabundance  of  food  to  dis- 
pose of  beyond  what  they  themselves  can  con- 
sume, liave  the  means  of  purchasing  a  mu^ 
greater  quantity  of  the  labour  of  other  people. 
The  retinue  of  a  grandee  in  China  or  Indos- 
tan accordingly  is,  by  all  accounts,  raudi  more 
numerous  and  splendid  than  that  of  the  rich- 
est subjects  in  Europe.  The  samie  supera- 
bundance of  food,  of  which  they  have  the  dis- 
posal, enables  them  to  give  a  greater  quantit} 
of  it  for  all  those  singular  and  rare  produc- 
tions which  nature  furnishes  but  in  very  small 
quantities;  such  as  the  precious  metala  and 
the  precious  stones,  the  great  objects  of  the 
competition  of  the  rich.     Though  the  rainoss 
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l)ieref<»«,  «hicii  supplied  the  Indian  market, 
bad  been  as  abundant  as  those  which  supplied 
dw  European,  such  commodities  would  na- 
turally exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  food 
in  India  than  in  Europe.  But  the  mines 
which  supplied  the  Indian  market  with  the 
preoons  roctab  seem  to  hare  been  a  good  deal 
leas  klNindant,  and  those  which  supplied  it 
with  the  precious  stones  a  good  deal  more  so, 
than  the  mines  which  supplied  the  European. 
The  precious  metals,  therefore,  would  natur- 
ally exdumge  in  India  for  a  somewhat  great- 
er quantity  of  the  precious  stones,  and  for  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  in  Europe. 
The  numey  price  of  diamonds,  the  greatest  of 
all  superfluities,  would  be  somewhat  lower, 
and  that  of  food,  the  first  of  all  necessaries,  a 
great  deal  lower  in  the  one  country  than  in  the 
other.  But  the  real  price  of  labour,  the  real 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  is 
given  to  the  labourer,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
aenred,  is  lower  both  in  China  and  Indostan, 
the  two  great  markets  of  India,  than  it  is 
diroogh  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The 
wages  of  the  labourer  will  there  purchase  a 
smaller  quantity  of  food :  and  as  the  money 
price  of  food  is  much  lower  in  India  than  in 
Eorope,  the  money  price  of  labour  is  there 
lower  upon  a  double  account ;  upon  account 
both  of  the  small  quantity  of  food  which  it 
will  purchase,  and  of  the  low  price  ot  that 
food.  But  in  countries  of  equal  art  and  in- 
dustry, the  money  price  of  the  greater  part  of 
■Mnufactures  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  mo- 
ney price  of  labour;  and  in  manufacturing 
art  and  industry,  China  and  Indostan,  though 
inferior,  seem  not  to  be  much  inferior  to  any 
part  of  Europe.  The  money  price  of  the 
greater  part  of  manufactures,  therefore,  will 
naturaUy  be  much  lower  in  those  great  em- 
pires than  it  is  anywhere  in  Europe.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  too,  the  expense  of 
land-carriage  increases  Yery  much  both  the 
real  and  nominal  price  of  most  manufactures. 
It  coats  more  labour,  and  therefore  more  mo- 
ney, to  bring  first  the  materials,  and  mder" 
wank  the  complete  manufacture  to  market. 
In  China  and  Indostan,  the  extent  and  variety 
of  inland  navigations  save  the  greater  part  of 
thb  labour,  and  consequently  of  this  money, 
and  thereby  reduce  still  lower  both  the  real 
and  the  nominal  price  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  manufactures.  Upon  all  these  accounts, 
the  precious  metals  are  a  commodity  which  it 
always  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  ex- 
tremely  advantageous  to  carry  from  Europe 
to  India.  There  is  scarce  any  commodity 
which  brings  a  better  price  there ;  or  which, 
In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labour  and 
ooinmodities  which  it  costs  in  Europe,  will 
purchase  or  connnand  a  greater  quantity  of 
labour  and  commodities  in  India.  It  is  more 
advantageous,  too,  to  carry  silver  thither  than 
golds  becaast  in  China,  and  tlie  greater  part 


of  the  other  markets  ot  India,  the  proportion 
between  fine  silver  and  fine  gold  is  but  as  ten, 
or  at  most  as  twelve  to  one ;  whereas  in  Eu- 
rope it  is  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  one.  In 
China,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  mar- 
kets of  India,  ten,  or  at  most  twelve  ounces 
of  silver,  will  purchase  an  ounce  of  gold ;  in 
Europe,  it  requires  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
ounces.  In  the  cargoes,  therefore,  of  the 
greater  part  of  European  ships  which  sail  to 
India,  silver  has  generally  been  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles.  It  is  the  most  valu« 
able  article  in  the  Acapulco  ships  which  sail 
to  Manilla.  The  silver  of  the  new  continent 
seems,  in  this  manner,  to  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal conmiodities  by  which  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  extremities  ot  the  old  one  is 
carried  on  ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  those  distant  parts  of  the  world 
are  connected  with  one  another. 

In  order  to  supply  so  very  widel|  extended 
a  market,  tlie  quantity  of  silver  annually 
brought  from  the  mines  must  not  only  be  suf- 
ficient to  support  that  contini^ed  increase,  both 
of  coin  and  of  plate,  which  is  required  in  all 
thriving  countries ;  but  to  repair  that  conti 
nual  waste  and  consumption  of  silver  which 
takes  place  in  all  countries  where  that  metnl 
is  used. 

The  continual  consumption  of  the  precious 
metals  in  coin  by  wearing,  and  in  plate  both 
by  wearing  and  cleaning,  is  very  sensible ;  and 
in  commodities  oi  which  the  use  is  so  very 
widely  extended,  would  alone  require  a  very 
great  annual  supply.  The  consumption  of 
those  metals  in  some  particular  manufactures, 
though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  greater  upon 
the  whole  than  this  gradual  consumption,  is, 
however,  much  more  sensible,  as  it  is  much 
more  rapid.  In  the  manufactures  of  Bir- 
mingham alone,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  sil. 
ver  annually  employed  in  gilding  and  plating, 
and  thereby  disqualified  from  ever  afVerwardi 
appearing  in  the  shape  of  those  metals,  is  said 
to  amount  to  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  We  may  from  thence  form  some 
noti<m  how  great  must  be  the  annual  con- 
sumption  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
world,  either  in  manufactures  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  of  Birmingham,  or  in  laces, 
embroideries*  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  the  gild- 
ing of  books,  furniture,  &c.  A  considerable 
quantity,  too,  must  be  annually  lost  in  trans> 
porting  those  metals  from  one  place  to  another 
both  by  sea  and  by  land.  In  the  greater  pari 
of  the  governments  of  Asia,  besides,  the  al- 
most universal  custom  of  concealing  treasures 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  of  which  die  know^. 
ledge  frequently  dies  with  the  person  who 
makes  the  conccalmeut,  must  occasion  the  loss 
of  a  still  greater  quantity. 

The  quanti^  of  gold  and  silver  imported  at 
both  Cadis  and  Lisbon  (including  not  only 
what  comes  under  register,  but  what  may  be 
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supposed  to  be  smuggled)  amounts,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  accounts,  to  about  six  millions 
sterling  a-year. 

According  to  Mr  Meggens*,  the  annual 
importation  of  the  precious  metals  into  Spain, 
at  an  average  of  six  years,  tIz.  from  1748  to 
1 753,  both  inclusive,  and  into  Portugal,  at  an 
average  of  seven  years,  vis.  from  1747  to 
1753,  both  inclusive,  amounted  in  silver  to 
1,101,107  pounds  weight,  and  in  gold  to 
49,940  pounds  weight  The  silver,  at  sixty- 
two  shillings  the  pound  troy,  amounts  to 
L.  3,413,431:  10s.  sterling.  The  gold,  at 
forty.four  guineas  and  a  half  the  pound  troy, 
amounts  to  L.  2,333,446 :  14s.  sterling.  Both 
together  amount  to  L.  5,746,878  :  4s.  sterling. 
The  account  of  what  was  imported  under  re- 
gister, he  assures  us,  is  exact  He  gives  us  the 
detail  of  the  particular  places  from  which  the 
gold  and  silver  were  brought,  and  of  the  par- 
ticular quantity  of  each  metal,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  register,  each  of  them  afforded. 
He  makes  an  allowance,  too,  for  the  quantity 
of  each  metal  which,  he  supposes,  may  have 
been  smuggled.  The  great  experience  of  this 
judicious  merchant  renders  his  opinion  of 
considerable  weight. 

According  to  the  eloquent,  and  sometimes 
well-informeid,  author  of  tlie  Philosophical 
and  Political  History  of  the  Establishment  of 
the  Europeans  in  the  two  Indies,  the  annual 
importation  of  registered  gold  and  silver  into 
Spain,  at  an  average  of  eleven  years,  viz.  from 
1754  to  1764,  both  incluaive,  amounted  to 
1 3, 984, 1 85  f  piastres  of  ten  reals.  On  account 
of  what  may  have  been  smuggled,  however, 
the  whole  annual  importation,  he  supposes, 
may  have  amounted  to  seventeen  millions  of 
piastres,  which,  at  4s.  6d.  the  piastre,  is  equal 
to  L.  3,825,000  sterling.  He  gives  the  de- 
tail, too,  of  the  particular  places  from  which 
the  gold  and  silver  were  brought,  and  of  the 
particular  quantities  of  each  metal,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  register,  each  of  them  afforded. 
He  informs  us,  too,  that  if  we  were  to  judge 
of  the  quantity  of  gold  annually  imported 
from  the  Brazils  to  Lisbon,  by  the  amount  of 
tlie  tax  paid  to  tlie  king  of  Portugal,  which  it 
seems,  is  one-fifth  of  Uie  standard  metal,  we 
might  value  it  at  eighteen  millions  of  cru- 
zadoes,  or  forty- five  millions  of  French  livres, 
equal  to  about  twenty  millions  sterling.  On 
account  of  what  may  have  been  smuggled, 
however,  we  may  safely,  he  says,  add  to  this 
sum  an  eighth  more,  or  L.  250,000  sterling,  so 
that  the  whole  will  amount  to  L.  2,250,000 
sterling.  According  to  this  account,  there- 
fore, the  whole  annual  importation  of  the 
precious  metals  into  both  Spain  and  Portugal, 
amounts  to  about  L.  6,075,000  sterling. 


•  Pottwript  to  the  UniverMl  Merchant  p.  15  and  16. 
Thif  pwttcnpt  was  not  printed  till  1756,  three  yean  af- 
ter the  publication  of  the  book,  which  haa  never  had  a 
jccond  edition.  The  postacript  it.  therefore,  to  be  found 
11)  few  copies ;  it  correct*  tev era!  enmrt  in  the  book. 


Several  other  very  well  authenticated,  though 
manuscript  accounts,  I  have  been  assured, 
agree  in  making  this  whole  annual  importation 
amount,  at  an  average,  to  about  six  millions 
sterling ;  sometimes  a  little  more,  sometimes 
a  little  less. 

The  annual    importation   of  the  precious 
metals  into  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  indeed,  is  not 
equal  to  the  whole  annual   produce  of  the 
mines  of  America.     Some  part  is  sent  annu- 
ally by  the  Acapulco  ships  to  Manilla ;  some 
part  is  employed  in  a  contraband  trade,  which 
the  Spanish  colonies  carry  on  with  those  of 
other  European  nations ;  and  some  part,  no 
doubt,  remains  in  the  country.     The  mines 
of  America,  besides,  are  by  no  means  the  only 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  world.     They, 
are,  however,  by  far  the  most  abundant    The 
produce  of  all  the  other  mines  which  are  known 
is  insignificant,  it  is  acknowledged,  in  compa^ 
rison  with  their*s ;  and  the  far  greater  part  of 
their  produce,  it  is  likewise  acknowledged,  is 
annually  imported  into  Cadis   and    Lisbon. 
But  the  consumption  of  Birmingham  alone, 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  is 
equal  to  the  hundred-and-twentieth  part  of 
this  annual  importation,  at  the  rate  of  six  mil- 
lions  a-year.     The  whole  anniud  consump- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  therefore,  in  all  the 
different  countries  of  the  world  where  those 
metals  are  used,  may,  perhaps,  be  nearly  equal 
to  the  whole  anniud  produce.     The  remain- 
der may  be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
the  increasing  demand  of  all  thriving  coun- 
tries.    It  may  even  have  fallen  so  far  short 
of  this  demand,  as  somewhat  to  raise  the  price 
of  those  metak  in  the  European  market 

The  quantity  of  brass  and  iron  annually 
brought  from  the  mine  to  the  market,  is  out 
of  all  proportion  greater  than  that  of  gold  and 
silver.  We  do  not,  however,  upon  this  ac- 
count, imagine  that  those  coarse  metals  are 
likely  to  multiply  beyond  the  demand,  or  to 
become  gradually  cheaper  and  cheaper.  Why 
should  we  imagine  tfa&t  the  precious  metals 
are  likely  to  do  so?  The  coarse  metals,  in- 
deed, though  harder,  are  put  to  much  harder 
uses,  and,  as  they  are  of  less  value,  less  care 
is  employed  in  their  preservation.  The  pre- 
cious metals,  however,  are  not  necessarily  im- 
mortal any  more  than  they,  but  are  liable,  too^ 
to  be  lost,  wasted,  and  consumed,  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways. 

The  price  of  all  metals,  though  liable  to 
slow  and  gradual  variations,  varies  less  from 
year  to  year  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
part  of  Uie  rude  produce  of  land :  and  the 
price  of  the  precious  metals  is  even  less  liable 
to  sudden  variations  than  that  of  the  coarse 
ones.  The  durableness  of  metals  is  the  foun  • 
dation  of  this  extraordinary  steadiness  of  price. 
The  com  which  was  brought  to  market  last 
year  will  be  all,  or  almost  all,  consumed,  long 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  But  some  part 
of  the  iron  which  was  brought  frooe  the  mine 
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(wo  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  may  be  still 
in  use,  and,  perhaps,  some  pah  of  the  gold 
vhich  was  brought  from  it  two  or  three  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  different  masses  of  com, 
which,  in  different  years,  must  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  the  world,  will  always  be  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  respective  produce  of 
those  different  years.  But  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  different  masses  of  iron  which  may 
be  in  use  in  two  different  years,  will  be  very 
little  affected  by  any  accidental  difference  in 
the  produce  of  the  iron  mines  of  those  two 
years ;  and  the  proportion  between  the  masses 
of  gold  will  be  still  less  affected  by  any  such 
difference  in  the  produce  of  the  gold  mines. 
Though  the  produce  of  the  greater  part  of 
metallic  mines,  therefore,  varies,  perhaps,  still 
more  from  year  to  year  than  that  of  the  great- 
er part  of  com  fields,  those  variations  have 
DOC  the  same  effect  upon  the  price  of  the  one 
tpeciet  of  commodities  as  upon  that  of  the 
other. 

Fariadont  in  the  Prttporiion  between  the  re- 
tpective  Values  of  Gold  and  Silver, 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Ame- 
rica, the  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine  silver  was 
regulated  in  the  different  mines  of  Europe, 
between  the  proportions  of  one  to  ten  and  one 
10  twelve ;  that  is,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  was 
supposed  to  be  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces 
of  fine  silver.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  it  came  to  be  regulated,  between  the 
proportions  of  one  to  fourteen  and  one  to  fif- 
teen ;  that  is,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  came  to 
be  supposed  worth  between  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen ounces  of  fine  silver.  Gold  rose  in  its 
nominal  value,  or  in  the  quantity  of  silver 
which  was  given  for  it  Both  metals  sunk  in 
their  real  value,  or  in  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  they  could  purchase ;  but  silver  sunk 
more  than  gold.  Tliough  both  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  America  eiceeded  in  fertility 
all  those  which  had  ever  been  known  before, 
the  fertility  of  the  silver  mines  had,  it  seems, 
been  proportionally  still  greater  than  that  of 
the  gold  ones. 

l^e  great  quantities  of  silver  carried  an- 
nually from  Europe  to  India,  have,  in  some 
of  the  English  settlements,  gradually  reduced 
the  value  of  that  metal  in  proportion  to  gold. 
In  the  mint  of  Calcutta,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold 
is  supposed  to  be  worth  fifteen  ounces  of  fine 
silver,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Europe.  It 
is  in  the  mint,  perhaps,  rated  too  high  for  the 
value  which  it  bears  in  the  market  of  BengaL 
In  China,  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  still 
continues  as  one  to  ten,  or  one  to  twelve.  In 
Japan,  it  is  said  to  be  as  one  to  eight, 

The  proportion  between  the  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  annually  imported  into  Eu- 
rope, according  to  Mr  Meggens*  account,  is 
m  one  to  twenty-two  nearly ;  that  is,  for  one 
-OttPCt  of  gold  there  are  imported  a  little  more 


than  twenty-two  ounces  of  silver.  The  grtAl 
quantity  €!/f  silver  sent  annually  to  the  East 
Indies  reduces,  he  supposes,  the  quantities  of 
those  metab  which  remain  in  Europe  to  the 
proportion  of  one  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the 
proportion  of  their  values.  The  proportion 
between  their  values,  he  seems  to  think,  must 
necessarily  be  the  same  as  that  between  their 
quantities,  and  would  therefore  be  as  one  to 
twenty-two,  were  it  not  for  this  gpreater  expor- 
tatioii  of  silver 

But  the  ordinary  proportion  between  the 
respective  va^lues  of  two  eommodities  is  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  that  between  the  quan- 
tities of  them  which  arc  commonly  in  the 
market  The  price  of  an  ox,  reckoned  at  ten 
guineas,  is  about  three  score  times  the  price  of 
a  lamb,  reckoned  at  3s.  6d.  It  would  he  ab- 
surd, however,  to  infer  from  thence,  that  there 
are  commonly  in  the  nuu-ket  three  score  lambs 
for  one  ox ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  to 
infer,  because  an  ounce  of  gold  will  common- 
ly purchase  from  fourteen  or  fifteen  ounces  of 
silver,  that  there  are  commonly  in  the  market 
only  fourteen  or  fifteen  ounces  of  silver  fur 
one  ounce  of  gold. 

The  quantity  of  silver  commonly  in  the 
market,  it  is  probable,  is  much  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  gold,  than  the  value  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  gold  is  to  that  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  silver.  The  whole  quantity  of  a 
cheap  commodity  brought  to  market  is  com- 
monly not  only  greater,  but  of  greater  value, 
than  the  whole  quantity  of  a  dear  one.  The 
whole  quantity  of  bread  annually  brought  to 
market,  is  not  only  greater,  but  of  greater  va- 
lue,  than  the  whole  quantity  of  butcher's 
meat ;  the  whole  quantity  of  butcher's  meat, 
than  the  whole  quantity  of  poultry  ;  and  the 
whole  quantity  of  poultry,  than  the  whole 
quantity  of  wild  fowL  There  are  so  many 
more  purchasers  for  the  cheap  than  for  the 
dear  commodity,  that,  not  only  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  it,  but  a  greater  value  can  commonly 
be  disposed  of.  The  whole  quantity,  there- 
fore, of  the  cheap  commodity,  must  common- 
ly be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  whole  quan- 
tity  of  the  dear  one,  than  the  value  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  dear  one,  is  to  the  value 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  cheap  one.  When 
we  compare  the  precious  metals  with  one  an. 
other,  sUver  is  a  cheap,  and  gold  a  dear  com. 
modity.  We  ought  naturally  to  expect,  there- 
fore, that  there  dbould  always  be  in  the  mar- 
ket,  not  only  a  greater  quantity,  but  a  greater 
value  of  silver  than  of  gold.  Let  any  man, 
who  has  a  little  of  both,  compare  his  own  sil- 
ver with  his  gold  plate,  and  he  will  probably 
find,  that  not  only  the  quantity,  but  the  value 
of  the  former,  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. Many  people,  besides,  have  a  good  deal 
of  silver  who  have  no  gold  plate,  which,  even 
with  those  who  have  it,  is  generally  confined 
to  watch-cases,  snuff-boxes,  and  such  like 
trinkets,  of  which  the  whole  amount  is  seldom 
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!^  great  value.  In  tlie  British  coin,  indeed, 
the  value  of  the  gold  preponderates  greatly, 
but  it  is  not  so  in  that  of  all  countries.  In 
Ihe  coin  of  some  countries,  the  value  of  the 
two  metals  is  nearly  equal.  In  the  Scotch 
coin,  before  the  union  with  England,  the 
fi^old  preponderated  very  little,  though  it  did 
somewhat*,  as  it  appears  by  the  accounts 
of  the  mint  In  the  coin  of  many  countries 
the  silver  preponderates.  In  France,  the  lar- 
gest sums  are  commonly  paid  in  that  metal, 
and  it  is  there  difficult  to  get  more  gold  than 
what  is  necessary  to  carry  about  in  your  poc- 
ket. The  superior  value,  however,  of  the  sil- 
ver  plate  above  that  of  the  gold,  which  takes 
place  in  all  countries,  will  much  more  than 
compensate  the  preponderancy  of  the  gold 
coin  above  the  silver,  which  takes  place  only 
in  some  countries. 

Though,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  silver 
always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
much  cheaper  than  gold ;  yet,  in  another  sense, 
gold  may  perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Spanish  market,  be  said  to  be  somewhat  cheap- 
er than  silver.  A  commodity  may  be  said  to 
be  dear  or  cheap  not  only  according  to  the 
absolute  greatness  or  smallness  of  its  usual 
price,  but  according  as  that  price  is  more  or 
less  above  the  lowest  for  which  it  is  possible 
to  bring  it  to  market  for  any  considerable  time 
together.  This  lowest  price  is  that  which 
barely  replaces,  with  a  moderate  profit,  the 
(»tock  which  must  be  employed  in  bringing 
the  commodity  thither.  It  is  the  price  which 
affords  notliing  to  the  landlord,  of  which  rent 
makes  not  any  component  part,  but  which  re- 
solves itself  altogether  into  wages  and  profit 
But,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
ket, gold  is  certainly  somewhat  nearer  to  this 
lowest  price  than  silver.  The  Ux  of  the  king 
of  Spain  upon  gold  is  only  one-twentieth  part 
of  the  standard  metal,  or  five  per  cent.;  where- 
as his  tax  upon  silver  amounts  to  one-tenth 
part  of  it,  or  to  ten  per  cent.  In  these  toxes, 
too,  it  has  already  been  observed,  consists  the 
whole  rent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Spanish  America;  and  that 
upon  gold  is  still  worse  paid  than  that  upon 
silver.  The  profits  of  the  undertakers  of  gold 
mines,  too,  as  they  more  rarely  make  a  for- 
tune,  must,  in  genoral,  be  still  more  mode, 
rate  than  those  of  the  undertakers  of  silver 
mines.  Tlie  price  of  Spanish  gold,  therefore, 
M  it  affords  both  less  rent  and  less  profit, 
must,  in  the  Spanish  market,  be  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  lowest  price  for  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  it  thither,  than  the  price  of 
Spanish  silver.  When  all  expenses  are  com- 
puted, the  whole  quantity  of  the  one  metal,  it 
would  seem,  cannot,  in  the  Spanish  market, 
be  disposed  of  so  advantageously  as  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  other.     Tlie  tax,  indeed,  of 


«  See  Ruddiman's  Preflioe  to  Andemon*!  Diploma ta, ' 
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the  king  of  Portugal  upon  the  gold  of  the 
Brazils,  »  the  same  with  the  ancient  tax  of 
the  king  of  Spain  upon  the  silver  of  Mexico 
and  Peru ;  or  one-fifth  part  of  the  standard 
metal.  It  may  therefore  be  uncertain^  whe- 
ther, to  the  general  market  of  Kurope,  the 
whole  mass  of  American  gold  comes  at  a  price 
nearer  to  the  lowest  for  which  it  is  possiUe  to 
bring  it  thither,  than  the  whole  mass  of  Ame^ 
rican  silver. 

The  price  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  may,  perhaps,  be  still  nearer  to  the  low 
est  price  at  which  it  is  possible  to  bring  then; 
to  market,  than  even  the  price  of  gold. 

Though  it  is  not  very  probable  that  any 
part  of  a  tax,  which  is  not  only  imposed  upon 
one  of  the  most  proper  subjects  of  taxation,  a 
mere  luxury  and  superfluity,  but  which  afiTortft 
so  very  important  a  revenue  as  the  tax  upon 
silver,  will  ever  be  given  up  as  long  as  it  is 
possible  to  pay  it ;  yet  the  same  impossibilit} 
of  paying  it,  which,  in  1736,  made  it  neoes- 
sary  to  reduce  it  from  one-fiAh  to  one-tenth, 
may  in  time  make  it  necessary  to  reduce  it 
still  further ;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  made 
it  necessary  to  reduce  the  tax  upon  gold  to 
one-twentieth.  That  the  silver  mines  of  Spa- 
nish  America,  like  all  other  mines,  becooie 
gradually  more  expensive  in  the  working,  on 
account  of  the  greater  depths  at  whkh  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  works,  and  of  the 
greater  expense  of  drawing  out  the  water,  and 
of  suppl3ring  them  with  fresh  air  at  those 
depths,  is  acknowledged  by  every  body  who 
has  inquired  into  the  state  of  those  mines. 

These  causes,  which  are  equivalent  to  a 
growing  scarcity  of  silver  (for  a  commodity 
may  be  said  to  grow  scarcer  when  it  becomes 
more  difficult  and  expensive  to  collect  a  cer^ 
tain  quantity  of  it),  must,  in  time,  produce 
one  or  other  of  the  tliree  following  events : 
The  increase  of  the  expense  must  either,  first, 
be  compensated  altogether  by  a  proportionable 
increase  in  the  price  of  the  metal ;  or,  second- 
ly, it  must  be  compensated  altogether  by  a  pro- 
portionable diminution  of  the  tax  upon  silrer ; 
or,  thirdly,  it  must  be  compensated  partly  by 
the  one  and  partly  by  the  other  of  those  two 
expedients.  This  third  event  is  very  possible. 
As  gold  rose  in  its  price  in  proportion  to  ail- 
ver,  notwithstanding  a  great  diminution  of 
the  tax  upon  gold,  so  silver  might  rise  in  its 
price  in  proportion  to  labour  and  commodi- 
ties, notwithstanding  an  equal  diminution  of 
the  tax  upon  silver. 

Such  successive  reductions  of  the  tax,  howu 
ever,  though  they  may  not  prevent  altogether, 
must  certainly  retard,  more  or  leas,  the  rise 
cf  the  value  of  silver  in  the  European  market. 
In  consequence  of  such  reductions,  many 
mines  may  be  wrought  which  could  not  be 
wrought  before,  because  they  could  not  aflbrd 
to  pay  the  old  tax ;  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
annually  brought  to  market,  must  always  be 
somewhat  greater,  and,   therefore,  the  rahie 
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of  any  giren  quantity  somewhat  less,  than  it 
oUierwise  would  hare  been.  In  consequence 
of  the  reduction  in  1736,  the  value  of  silver 
m  the  European  market,  though  it  may  not 
at  this  day  be  lower  than  before  that  reduc- 
tion, is,  probably,  at  least  ten  per  cent,  lower 
than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  court  of 
Spain  continued  to  exact  the  old  tax. 

That,  notwithstanding  this  reduction,  the 
value  of  silver  has,  during  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  begun  to  rise  somewhat  in  the 
European  market,  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  have  been  alleged  above,  dispose  me  to 
believe,  or  more  properly  to  suspect  and  con- 
tecture;  for  the  best  opinion  which  I  can 
form  upm  this  subject,  scarce,  perhaps,  de. 
•erves  the  name  of  belief.  The  rise,  indeed, 
supposing  there  lias  been  any,  has  hitherto 
been  so  very  small,  that  after  all  that  has  been 
said,  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  many  people 
uncertain,  not  only  whether  this  event  has  ac- 
tually taken  place,  but  whether  the  contrary 
oiay  not  have  taken  place,  or  whether  the  va- 
lue of  silver  may  not  still  continue  to  fall  in 
Che  European  market 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  tliat  what- 
ever may  be  the  supposed  annual  importation 
-9f  gold  and  silver,  there  must  be  a  certain  pe- 
riod at  which  the  annual  consumption  of  those 
netab  will  be  equal  to  that  annual  importa- 
tion. Their  consumption  must  increase  as 
Ihdr  nuns  increases,  or  rather  in  a  much 
greater  proportion.  As  their  mass  increases, 
their  value  diminishes.  They  are  more  used, 
and  lest  cared  for,  and  their  consumption  con- 
•equently  increases  in  a  greater  proportion 
Chan  their  mass.  AfVer  a  certain  period,- there- 
fore,  the  annual  consumption  of  those  metals 
must,  in  this  manner,  become  equal  to  their 
annual  importation,  provided  that  importation 
19  not  continually  increasing;  which,  in  the 
present  times,  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  case. 

If,  when  the  annual  consumption  has  be- 
come equal  to  the  annual  importation,  the  an- 
nual  importation  should  gradually  diminish, 
the  annual  consumption  may,  for  some  time, 
exceed  the  annual  importation.  Tlie  mass  of 
those  metals  may  gradually  and  insensibly  di- 
minish, and  their  value  gradually  and  insen- 
cibly  rise,  till  the  annual  importation  becom- 
ing again  stationary,  the  annual  consumption 
win  gradually  and  insensibly  accommodate 
ttielf  to  what  that  annual  importation  can 
maintain. 

Grtmnd*  of  the  tuspicum  that  the  Value  of  Slver 
still  continues  to  decrease 

The  increase  of  the  wealth  of  Europe,  and 
the  popular  notion,  that  as  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  naturally  increases  with  the 
increase  of  wealth,  so  their  value  diminishes 
aa  their  quantity  increases,  may,  perhaps,  dis- 
pose many  people  to  believe  that  their  value 
still  continues  to  fall   in  the  Euroocan  mar- 


ket ;  and  the  still  gradually  increasing  price 
of  many  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land 
may  confirm  them  still  farther  in  this  opinion. 

That  that  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  arises  in  any  country 
from  the  increase  of  wealth,  has  no  tendency 
to  diminish  their  value,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  shew  already.  Gold  and  silver  naturally 
resort  to  a  rich  country,  for  the  same  reason 
that  all  sorts  of  luxuries  and  curiosities  resort 
to  it ;  not  because  they  are  cheaper  there  than 
in  poorer  countries,  but  because  they  are  dear- 
er, or  because  a  better  price  is  given  for  tbi>m. 
It  is  the  superiority  of  price  which  attracts 
them ;  and  as  soon  as  that  superiority  ceases, 
they  necessarily  cease  to  go  thither. 

If  you  except  com,  and  such  other  veget- 
ables as  are  raised  altogether  by  human  in- 
dustry, that  all  other  sorts  of  rude  produce, 
cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kinds,  tlie  useful 
fossils  and  minerals  of  the  earth,  &c.  natural- 
ly grow  dearer,  as  the  society  advances  in 
wealth  and  improvement,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  shew  already.  Though  such  commodities, 
therefore,  come  to  exchange  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  silver  than  before,  it  will  not  from 
thence  follow  that  silver  has  become  really 
cheaper,  or  will  purchase  less  labour  than  be- 
fore ;  but  that  such  commodities  have  become 
really  dearer,  or  will  purchase  more  labour 
than  before.  It  is  not  their  nominal  price 
only,  but  their  real  price,  which  rises  in  the 
progress  of  improvement.  The  rise  of  their 
nominal  price  is  the  effect,  not  of  any  degra- 
dation of  the  value  of  silver,  but  of  the  rise  ir 
their  real  price. 


Different  Effects  of  the  Progress  of  Improve^ 
ment  upon  three  different  torts  ^  rude  Pro- 
duce, 

These  different  sorts  of  rude  produce  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  com- 
prebends  those  which  it  is  scarce  in  the  power 
of  human  industry  to  multiply  at  all.  The 
second,  those  which  it  can  multiply  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand.  The  third,  those  in  which 
the  efficacy  of  industry  is  either  limited  or  un- 
certain. In  the  progress  of  wealth  and  im- 
provement, the  real  price  of  the  first  may  rise 
to  any  degree  of  extravagance,  and  seems  not 
to  be  limited  by  any  certain  boundary.  That 
of  the  second,  though  it  may  rise  greatly,  has, 
however,  a  certain  boundary,  beyond  which  it 
cannot  well  pass  for  any  considerable  time  to- 
gether. That  of  the  third,  though  its  natural 
tendency  is  to  rise  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment,  yet  in  the  same  degree  of  improvement 
it  may  sometimes  happen  even  to  fall,  some- 
times to  continue  the  same,  and  sometimes  to 
rise  more  or  less,  according  as  difiTerent  acci- 
dents render  the  efforts  of  hunum  industry,  in 
multiplying  this  sort  of  rude  produce,  more 
or  less  successful. 
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FtrU  Sori, — The  first  sort  of  rude  produce, 
of  which  the  price  rises  in  the  progress  of  im> 
proYement,  is  that  which  it  is  scarce  in  the  pow- 
er of  human  industry  to  multiply  at  all.   It  con- 
sists in  those  things  which  nature  produces 
only  in  certain  quantities,  and  which  being  of 
a  very  perishable  nature,  it  is  impossible  to 
accumulate  together  the  produce  of  many  dif- 
ferent seasons.     Such  are  the  greater  part  of 
rare  and  singular  birds  and  fishes,  many  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  game,  almost  all  wild-fowl,  all 
birds  of  passage  in  particular,  as  well  as  many 
other  things.     When  wealth,  and  the  luxury 
which  accompanies  it,  increase,  the  demand 
for  these  is  likely  to  increase  with  them,  and 
LO  effort  of  human  industry  may  be  able  to 
increase  the  supply  much  beyond  what  it  was 
before  this  increase  of  the  demand.  The  quan- 
tity of  such  commodities,  therefore,  remaining 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  while  the  com- 
petition to  purchase  them  is  continually  in- 
creasing, their  price  may  rise  to  any  degree  of 
extravagance,  and  seems  not  to  be  limited  by 
any  certain  boundary.     If  woodcocks  should 
become  so  fashionable  as  to  sell  for  twenty 
guineas  a-piece,  no  effort  of  human  industry 
could  increase  the  number  of  those  brought  to 
market,  much  beyond  what  it  is  at  present 
The  high  price  paid  by  the  Romans,  in  the 
time  of  their  greatest  grandeur,  for  rare  birds 
and  fishes,  may  in  this  manner  easily  be  ac- 
counted for.     These  prices  were  not  the  ef- 
fects of  the  low  value  of  silver  in  those  times, 
but  of  the  high  value  of  such  rarities  and  cu- 
riosities as  human  industry  could  not  multiply 
at  pleasure.      The  real  value  of  silver  was 
higher  at  Rome,  for  some  time  before,  and 
af^er  the  fall  of  the  republic,  than  it  is  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  at  present.     Three 
sestertii  equal  to  about  sixpence  steriing,  was 
the  price  which  the  republic  paid  for  the  mo- 
dius  or  peck   of  the   tithe  wheat  of  Sicily. 
This  price,  however,  was  probably  below  the 
average  market  price,  the  obligation  to  deliver 
their  wheat  at  this  rate  being  considered  as  a 
tax   upon   the  Sicilian   farmers.     When  the 
Romans,   therefore,   had   occasion    to    order 
more  com  than  the  tithe  of  wheat  amounted 
to,  they  were  bound  by  capitulation  to  pay  for 
the  surplus  at  the  rate  of  four   sestertii,  or 
eightpence  sterling  the  peck;   and  this  had 
probably  been  reckoned  the  moderate  and  rea^ 
sonable,  that  is,  the  ordinary  or  average  con- 
tract price  of  those  times ;  it  is  equal  to  about 
one>and-twenty  shillings  the  quarter.     Eight- 
and-twenty  shillings  the  quarter  was,  before 
the  late  years  of  scarcity,  the  ordinary  contract 
price  of  English  wheat,  which  in  quality  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Sicilian,  and  generally  sells  for  a 
lower  price  in  the  European  market.      The 
value  of  silver,  therefore,   in   those  ancient 
times,  must  have  been  to  its  value  in  the  pre- 
sent, as  three  to  four  inversely ;  that  is,  three 
ounces  of  silver  would  then  have  purchased 
the  same  quantity  of  labour  and  commodities 


which  four  ounces  will  jo  at  present.  When 
we  read  in  PUny,  therefore,  that  Seius*  bou^t 
a  white  nightingale,  as  a  present  for  the  env- 
press  Agrippina,  at  the  price  of  six  thousand 
sestertii,  equal  to  about  fifty  pounds  of  our 
present  money ;  and  that  Asinius  Celerf  pur- 
chased a  surmullet  at  the  price  of  eight  thou- 
sand sestertii,  equal  to  about  sixty-six  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  of  our  pre- 
sent money ;  the  extravagance  of  those  prices, 
how  much  soever  it  may  surprise  us,  is  apt, 
notwitlistanding,  to  appear  to  us  about  one 
third  less  than  it  really  was.  Their  real  price, 
the  quantity  of  labour  and  subsistence  which 
was  given  away  for  them,  was  about  one-third 
more  than  their  nominal  price  is  ^t  to  express 
to  us  in  the  present  times.  Seiusgave  for  the 
nightingale  the  command  of  a  quantity  of  la- 
bour and  subsistence,  equal  to  what  L.  66 :  13 : 
4d.  would  purchase  in  the  present  times ;  and 
Asinius  Celer  gave  for  a  surmullet  the  com 
mand  of  a  quantity  equal  to  what  L>.88 :  17 1 
9d.  would  purchase.  What  occasioned  the 
extravagance  of  those  high  prices  vras,  not  so 
much  the  abundance  of  silver,  as  the  abun- 
dance of  labour  and  subsistence,  of  which 
those  Romans  had  the  disposal,  beyond  what 
was  necessary  for  their  own  use.  Hie  quan> 
tity  of  silver,  of  which  they  had  the  disposal, 
was  a  good  deal  less  than  what  the  command 
of  the  same  quantity  of  labour  and  subsist- 
ence  would  have  procured  to  them  in  the  prt^ 
sent  times. 

Second  «or^— The  second  sort  of  rude  pro. 
duce,  of  which  the  price  rises  in  the  progress 
of  improvement,  is  that  which  human  indus- 
try can  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 
It  consists-  in  those  useful  plants  and  animalsi 
which,  in  uncultivated  countries,  nature  pro- 
duces with  such  profuse  abundance,  that  they 
are  of  little  or  no  value,  and  which,  as  culti- 
vation advances,  are  therefore  forced  to  give 
place  to  some  more  profitable  produce.  Dur- 
ing a  long  period  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, the  quantity  of  these  is  continually  di- 
minishing, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  continually  increasing.  Their 
real  value,  therefore,  the  real  quantity  of  la- 
bour which  they  will  purchase  or  command, 
gradually  rises,  till  at  last  it  gets  so  high  as 
to  render  them  as  profitable  a  produce  as  any 
thing  else  which  human  industry  can  raise 
upon  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  land. 
When  it  has  got  so  high,  it  cannot  well  go 
higher.  If  it  did,  more  land  and  more  in- 
dustry  would  soon  be  employed  to  increase 
their  quantity. 

When  the  price  of  cattle,  for  example,  rises 
so  high,  that  it  is  as  profitable  to  c  dtivate  land 
in  order  to  raise  food  for  them  as  in  order  to 
raise  food  for  man,  it  cannot  well  go  hi^er* 
If  it  did,  more  corn  land  would  soon  be  turn. 
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cd  into  pasture.  The  extension  ot*  tillage,  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  wild  pasture,  di- 
minishes the  quanti^  of  butcher's  meat,  which 
the  country  naturally  produces  without  la- 
bour or  cultivation;  and,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  those  who  have  either  com,  or, 
what  comes  to  tha  sama  thing,  the  price  of 
com,  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  increases  the 
demand.  The  price  of  butcher's  meat,  there- 
fore, and,  consequently,  of  cattle,  must  gra- 
dually rise,  till  it  gets  so  high,  that  it  be- 
comes as  profitable  to  employ  the  most  fertile 
and  best  cultivated  lands  in  raising  food  for 
them  as  in  raising  com.  But  it  must  always 
be  late  in  the  progress  of  improvement  before 
tillage  can  be  so  fkr  extended  as  to  raise  the 
price  ot  cattle  to  this  height ;  and,  till  it  has 
got  to  this  height,  if  the  country  is  advancing 
at  all,  their  price  must  be  continually  rising. 
There  are,  perhaps,  some  parts  of  Europe  in 
which  the  price  of  cattle  has  not  yet  got  to 
this  height  It  had  not  got  to  this  height  in 
any  part  of  Scotland  before  the  Union.  Had 
the  Scotch  cattle  been  always  confined  to  the 
market  of  Scotland,  in  a  country  in  which 
the  quantity  of  land,  which  can  be  applied  to 
no  other  purpose  but  the  feeding  of  cattle,  is 
so  great  in  proportion  to  what  can  be  applied 
to  other  purposes,  it  is  scarce  possible,  per- 
haps,  that  their  price  could  ever  have  riien  so 
high  as  to  render  it  profitable  to  cultivate 
land  for  the  sake  of  feeding  them.  In  Eng- 
land, the  price  of  cattle,  it  has  already  been 
observed,  seems,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  to  have  got  to  this  height  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century;  but  it  was 
much  later,  probably,  before  it  got  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  remoter  counties,  in 
some  of  which,  perhaps,  it  may  scarce  yet 
liave  got  to  iL  Of  all  the  different  substances, 
however,  which  compose  this  second  sort  of 
rude  produce,  cattle  is,  perhaps,  that  of  which 
the  price,  in  the  progress  of  improvement, 
rises  first  to  this  height, 

Till  the  price  of  cattle,  indeed,  has  got  to 
lliis  height,  it  seems  scarce  possible  that  the 
greater  part,  even  of  those  lands  which  are 
capable  of  the  highest  cultivation,  can  be  com- 
pletely cultivated.  In  all  farms  too  distant 
from  any  town  to  carry  manure  from  it,  that 
is,  in  the  far  greater  part  of  those  of  every  ex- 
tensive  country,  the  quantity  of  well  culti- 
rated  land  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  manure  which  the  farm  itself  produces ; 
and  this,  again,  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
^ock  of  cattle  which  are  maintained  upon  it. 
The  land  is  manured,  either  by  pasturing  the 
cattle  upon  it,  or  by  feeding  them  in  the  stable, 
and  from  thence  carrying  out  their  dung  to 
it.  But  unless  the  price  of  the  cattle  be  suf- 
ficient to  pay  both  the  rent  and  profit  of  cul- 
tivated  land,  the  farmer  cannot  aflbrd  to  pas- 
ture them  upon  it ;  and  he  can  still  less  afford 
to  feed  them  in  the  stable.  It  is  with  the  pro- 
duce of  improved  and  cultivated    land  only 


that  cattle  can  be  fed  m  the  stable ;  because, 
to  collect  the  scanty  and  scattered  produce  of 
waste  and  unimproved  lands,  would  require 
too  much  labour,  and  be  too  expensive.  If 
the  price  of  the  cattle,  therefore,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  produce  of  improved  and 
cultivated  land,  when  they  are  allowed  to  pas- 
ture it,  that  price  will  be  still  less  sufficient  to 
pay  for  that  produce,  when  it  must  be  col- 
lected  with  a  good  deal  of  additional  labour, 
and  brought  into  the  stable  to  them.  In  these 
circumstances,  therefore,  no  more  cattle  can 
with  profit  be  fed  in  the  stable  than  what  are 
necessary  for  tillage.  But  these  can  never  af- 
ford manure  enough  for  keeping  constantly  in 
good  condition  all  the  lands  which  they  are 
capable  of  cultivating.  What  they  afford,  be- 
ing insuflicient  for  the  whole  farm,  will  natu- 
rally be  reserved  for  the  lands. to  which  it  can 
be  most  advantageously  or  conveniently  ap- 
plied ;  the  most  fertile,  or  those,  perhaps,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm-yard.  Tliese, 
therefore,  will  be  kept  constantly  in  good  c6n- 
dition,  and  fit  for  tillage.  The  rest  will,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  be  allowed  to  lie  waste, 
producing  scarce  any  thing  but  some  raiser- 
able  pasture,  just  suflicient  to  keep  alive  a 
few  straggling,  half-starved  cattle ;  the  farm, 
though  much  overstocked  in  proportion  to 
what  would  be  necessary  for  its  complete  cul- 
tivation, being  very  frequently  overstocked  in 
proportion  to  its  actual  produce.  A  portion 
of  this  waste  land,  however,  afWr  having  been 
pastured  in  this  wretched  manner  for  six  or 
seven  years  together,  may  be  ploughed  up, 
when  it  will  yield,  perhaps,  a  poor  crop  or 
two  of  bad  oaU,  or  of  some  other  coarse  grain ; 
and  then,  being  entirely  exhausted,  it  must  be 
rested  and  pastured  again  as  before,  and  an- 
other portion  ploughed  up,  to  be  in  the  same 
manner  exhausted  and  rested  again  in  its  turn. 
Such,  accordingly,  was  the  general  system  of 
management  all  over  the  low  country  of  Scot- 
land before  the  Union.  The  lands  wliich  were 
kept  constantly  well  manured  and  in  good  con- 
dition seldom  exceeded  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  farm,  and  sometimes  did  not 
amount  to  a  fifUi  or  a  sixth  part  of  it.  Tlie  rest 
were  never  manured,  but  a  certain  portion  of 
them  was  in  its  turn,  notwithstanding,  regu- 
larly cultivated  and  exhausted.  Under  this 
system  of  management,  it  is  evident,  even  that 
part  of  the  lands  of  Scotland  which  is  capable 
of  good  cultivation,  could  produce  but  little 
in  comparison  of  what  it  may  be  capable  of 
producing.  But  how  disadvantageous  soever 
this  system  may  appear,  yet,  before  the  Union, 
the  low  price  of  cattle  seems  to  have  rendered 
it  almost  unavoidable.  If,  notwithstanding  a 
great  rise  in  the  price,  it  still  continues  to  pre- 
vail through  a  considerable  part  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  owing  in  many  places,  no  doubt,  tc 
ignorance  and  attachment  to  old  customs,  but, 
in  most  places,  to  the  unavoidable  ol>struc. 
tions  which  the  natural  course  of  things  op 
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poses  to  the  immediate  or  speedy  establishment 
of  a  better  system :  first,  to  the  poverty  of  tlie 
tenants,  to  their  not  having  yet  had  time  to 
acquire  a  stock  of  cattle  sufficient  to  cultivate 
their  lands  more  completely,  the  same  rise  of 
price,  which  would  render  it  advantageous  for 
them  to  maintain  a  greater  stock,  rendering  it 
more  difiicult  for  them  to  acquire  it ;  and, 
secondly,  to  tlieir  not  having  yet  had  time  to 
put  their  lands  in  condition  to  maintain  tliis 
greater  stock  properly,  supposing  they  were 
capable  of  acquiring  it.  The  increase  of  stock 
and  the  improvement  of  land  are  two  events 
wliich  must  go  hand  in  hand,  and  of  which 
the  one  can  nowhere  much  outrun  the  other. 
WiUiout  some  increase  of  stock,  there  can  be 
scarce  any  improvement  of  land,  but  there 
can  be  no  considerable  increase  of  stock,  but 
in  consequence  of  a  considerable  improvement 
of  land ;  because  otherwise  the  land  could  not 
maintain  it.  These  natural  obstructions  to 
the  establishment  of  a  better  system,  cannot 
be  removed  but  by  a  long  course  of  frugality 
and  industry ;  and  half  a  century  or  a  century 
more,  perhaps,  must  pass  away  before  the  old 
system,  which  is  wearing  out  gradually,  can 
1>e  completely  abolished  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Of  all  the  com- 
mercial advantages,  however,  which  Scotland 
has  derived  from  the  Union  with  England,  this 
rise  in  the  price  of  cattle  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  It  has  not  only  raised  the  value  of 
all  highland  estates,  but  it  has,  perhaps,  been 
the  principal  cause  of  the  improvement  of  the 
low  country. 

In  all  new  colonies,  the  great  quantity  of 
waste  land,  which  can  for  many  years  be  ap- 
plied to  no  other  purpose  but  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  soon  renders  them  extremely  abun- 
dant ;  and  in  every  tiling  great  cheapness  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  great  abundance. 
Though  all  the  cattle  of  the  European  colo- 
nies in  America  were  originally  carried  from 
Europe,  tliey  soon  multiplied  so  much  there, 
and  became  of  so  litUe  value,  that  even  horses 
were  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  woods,  with- 
out any  owner  thinking  h  worth  while  to 
claim  them.  It  must  be  a  long  time  after  the 
first  establishment  of  such  colonies,  before  it 
can  become  profitable  to  feed  cattle  upon  the 
produce  of  cultivated  land.  The  same  causes, 
therefore,  the  want  of  manure,  and  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  stock  employed  in  cul- 
tivation and  the  land  which  it  is  destined  to 
cultivate,  are  likely  to  introduce  there  a  sys- 
tem of  husbandry,  not  unlike  that  which  still 
continues  to  take  place  in  so  many  parts  of 
Scotland.  Mr  Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller, 
when  he  gives  an  account  of  the  husbandry  of 
some  of  the  English  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica, as  he  found  it  in  1 749,  observes,  accord- 
ingly, that  he  can  w^itli  difficulty  discover  there 
the  charactei  of  the  Englisli  nation,  so  well 
skilled  in  all  the  different  branches  of  agri- 


culture. They  loake  scarce  any  manure  fiir 
their  com  fields,  he  says ;  but  when  one  piece 
of  ground  has  been  exhausted  by  cont^mal 
cropping,  tliey  clear  and  cultivate  another 
piece  of  fresh  land;  and  when  that  is  ex- 
hausted, proceed  to  a  third.  Their  cattle  are 
allowed  to  wander  through  the  woods  and 
other  uncultivated  grounds,  where  they  an 
half-starved  ;  having  long  ago  extirpated  al- 
most all  the  annual  grasses,  by  cropping  them 
too  early  in  the  spring,  before  they  had  time 
to  form  tlieir  flowers,  or  to  shed  their  seeds.* 
The  annual  grasfes  were,  it  seems,  the  best 
natural  grasses  in  that  part  of  North-  Ameri- 
ca; and  when  the  Europeans  first  settled 
there,  they  used  to  grow  very  thick,  and  to 
rise  three  or  four  feet  high.  A  piece  of  ground 
which,  when  he  wrote,  could  not  maintain  one 
cow,  would  in  former  times,  he  was  assured, 
have  midntained  four,  each  of  which  would 
have  given  four  times  the  quantity  of  milk 
which  that  one  was  capable  of  giving.  The 
poorness  of  the  pasture  had,  in  his  opinion, 
occasioned  the  degradation  of  their  cattle, 
which  degenerated  sensibly  from  one  genera 
tion  to  another.  They  were  probably  not  un- 
like that  stunted  breed  which  was  common  all 
over  Scotland  thirty  or  forty  years  ago»  and 
which  is  now  so  much  mended  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  low  country,  not  so  much 
by  a  change  of  the  breed,  though  that  expe- 
dient has  been  employed  in  some  places,  as 
by  a  more  plentiful  method  of  feeding  them. 

Though  it  is  late,  therefore,  in  the  progress 
of  improvement,  before  cattle  can  bring  such 
a  price  as  to  render  it  profitable  to  cultivate 
land  for  the  sake  of  feeding  them ;  yet  of  all 
the  different  parts  which  compose  this  second 
sort  of  rude  produce,  they  are  perhaps  the  fim 
which  bring  this  price ;  because,  till  they  bring 
it,  it  seems  impossible  that  improvement  can 
be  brought  near  even  to  that  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  it  has  arrived  in  many  parts  of 
Europe. 

As  cattle  are  among  the  first,  so  perhaps  ve- 
nison is  among  the  last  parts  of  this  sort  oi 
rude  produce  which  bring  this  price.  The 
price  of  venison  in  Great  Britain,  how  extra- 
vagant sover  it  may  appear,  is  not  near  sufli- 
cient  to  compensate  the  expense  of  a  deer 
park,  as  is  well  known  to  all  thqse  who  have 
had  any  experience  in  the  feeding  of  deer.  1/ 
it  was  otherwise,  the  feeding  of  deer  would 
soon  become  an  article  of  common  farming,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  feeding  of  those  small 
birds,  called  turdi,  was  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  \arro  and  Columella  assure  us, 
that  it  wns  a  most  profitable  article.  The  fat* 
tening  of  ortolans,  birds  of  passage  wluch  ar- 
rive lean  in  the  country,  is  said  to  be  so  in 
some  parts  of  France.  If  venison  continues 
in    fasiiion,   and   the  wealth  and   luxury  ol 
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Great  Britain  iDcreaae  as  they  liave  done  for 
•same  time  past,  its  price  may  Yery  probably 
rise  still  higher  than  it  is  at  present 

Between  that  period  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, which  brings  to  its  height  the  price 
of  so  necessary  an  article  as  cattle,  and  that 
which  brings  to  it  the  price  of  such  a  super- 
fluity as  venison,  there  is  a  very  long  interval, 
in  the  course  of  which  many  other  sorts  of 
rude  produce  gradually  arrive  at  their  highest 
price,  some  sooner  and  some  later,  according 
to  different  circumstances. 

Thus,  in  every  farm,  the  offals  of  the  barn 
and  stable  will  maintain  a  certain  number  of 
poultry.  These,  as  they  are  fed  with  what 
would  otherwise  be  lost,  are  a  mere  save-all ; 
and  as  they  coat  the  farmer  scarce  any  thing, 
so  he  can  afford  to  sell  them  for  very  little. 
Almost  all  that  he  gets  is  pure  gain,  and  their 
price  can  scarce  be  so  low  as  to  discourage 
him  from  feeding  this  number.  But  in  coun- 
tries ill  cultivated,  and  therefore  but  thinly 
inhabited,  the  poultry,  which  are  thus  raised 
without  expense,  are  oflen  fully  suflScient  to 
supply  the  whole  denuind.  In  this  state  of 
things,  therefore,  they  are  often  as  cheap  as 
butcher's  meat,  or  any  other  sort  of  animal 
food.  But  the  whole  quantity  of  poultry 
which  the  farm  in  this  manner  produces  with- 
out expense,  must  always  be  much  smaller 
than  the  whole  quantity  of  butcher's  meat 
which  is  reared  upon  it;  and  in  times  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  what  b  rare,  with  only 
aearly  equal  merit,  is  always  preferred  to 
what  is  common.  As  wealth  and  luxury  in- 
crease, therefore,  in  consequence  of  improve- 
ment and  cultivation,  the  price  of  poultiy  gra- 
dually  rises  above  that  of  butcher's  meat,  till 
at  last  it  gets  so  liigh,  that  it  becomes  profit- 
able to  cultivate  land  for  tlie  sake  of  feeding 
them.  When  it  has  got  to  this  height,  it  can- 
not well  go  higher.  If  it  did,  more  land 
would  soon  be  turned  to  this  purpose.  In 
several  prorinces  of  France,  the  feeding  of 
poultry  is  considered  as  a  very  important  ar- 
ticle in  rural  economy,  and  sufficiently  pro- 
fitable to  encourage  the  farmer  to  raise  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  Indian  com  and  buck- 
wheat for  this  purpose.  A  middling  farmer 
will  there  sometimes  have  four  hundred  fowls 
in  his  yard.  The  feeding  of  poultry  seems 
scarce  yet  to  be  generally  considered  as  a  mat- 
trr  of  so  much  importance  in  England.  They 
are  certainly,  however,  dearer  in  England  than 
in  France,  as  England  receives  considerable 
supplies  from  France.  In  the  progress  of  im- 
fm>vements,  the  period  at  which  every  parti- 
cular sort  of  animal  food  is  dearest,  must  luu 
turally  be  that  wliich  immediately  precedes 
the  general  practice  of  cultivating  land  for  the 
4ake  of  raising  iu  For  some  tune  before  this 
practice  becomes  general,  the  scarcity  must 
necessarily  raise  the  price.  AAer  it  has  be- 
come general,  new  methods  of  feeding  are 
eomnumly  fallen  upon,  which  enable  tlie  far- 


mer to  raise  upon  tlie  same  quantity  of  ground 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  that  particular  sort 
of  animal  food.  The  plenty  not  only  oblige 
him  to  sell  cheaper,  but,  in  consequence  of 
these  improvements,  he  can  afford  to  sell 
cheaper;  for  if  he  could  not  afford  it,  the 
plenty  would  not  be  of  long  continuance.  It 
has  been  probably  in  this  manner  that  the  in- 
troduction of  clover,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbag 
es,  &c.  has  contributed  to  sink  the  commoi 
price  of  butcher's  meat  in  the  London  market, 
somewhat  below  what  it  was  about  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century. 

The  hog,  tliat  finds  his  food  among  ordure, 
and  greedily  devours  many  things  rejected  by 
every  other  useful  animal,  is,  like  poultry, 
originally  kept  as  a  save-alL  As  long  as  the 
number  of  such  animals,  which  can  thus  be 
reared  at  little  or  no  expense,  is  fully  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand,  this  sort  of  butch  • 
er's  meat  comes  to  market  at  a  much  lowei 
price  than  any  other.  But  when  the  demand 
rises  beyond  what  this  quantity  can  supply, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  raise  food  on 
purpose  for  feeding  and  fattening  hogs,  in  tlu* 
same  manner  as  for  feeding  and  fattening 
other  cattle,  the  price  necessarily  rises,  and 
becomes  proportionably  either  higher  or  lower 
than  that  of  other  butcher's  meat,  according 
as  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of 
its  agriculture,  Happen  to  render  the  feeding 
of  hogs  more  or  less  expensive  than  that  of 
other  cattle.  In  France,  according  to  Mr 
Buflbn,  the  price  of  pork  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  beef.  In  most  parts  of  Great  I3ritain 
it  is  at  present  somewhat  higher. 

The  great  rise  in  the  price  both  of  hogs  and 
poultry,  has,  in  Great  Britain,  been  frequont> 
ly  imputed  to  the  diminution  of  the  number 
of  cottagers  and  other  small  occupiers  of  land ; 
an  event  which  has  in  every  part  of  Europe 
been  the  inunediate  forerunner  of  improve, 
ment  and  better  cultivation,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  may  have  contributed  to  raise  the 
price  of  those  articles,  both  somewhat  sooner 
and  somewhat  faster  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  risen.  As  the  poorest  family  can  often 
maintain  a  cat  or  a  dog  vithout  any  expense, 
so  the  poorest  occupiers  of  land  can  common- 
ly maintain  a  few  poultry,  or  a  sow  and  a  few 
pigs,  at  very  little.  The  little  offals  of  their 
own  table,  their  whey,  skimmed  milk,  and 
butter  milk,  supply  those  animals  with  a  part 
of  their  food,  and  they  find  the  rest  in  the 
neighbouring  fields,  without  doing  any  sen- 
sible danuige  to  any  body.  By  diminishing 
the  number  of  those  small  occupiers,  ther»> 
fore,  the  quantity  of  this  sort  of  provision^ 
which  is  thus  produced  at  little  or  no  expense, 
must  certainly  have  been  a  good  deal  diml 
nished,  and  their  price  must  consequently 
have  been  raised  both  sooner  and  faster  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  risen.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  in  the  progress  of  improve 
ment,  it  must  at  any  rate  have  risen  ut  the 
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utmost  height  to  which  it  is  capable  of  rising ; 
or  to  the  price  which  pays  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  cultirating  the  land  which  furnishes 
them  with  food,  as  well  as  these  are  paid  up- 
on the  greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land. 

The  business  of  the  dairy,  like  the  feeding 
of  hogs  and  poultry,  is  originally  carried  on 
as  a  sare-alL     Hie  cattle  necessarily  kept  up- 
on the  form  produce  more  milk  than  either 
the  rearing  of  their  own  young,  or  the  con- 
sumption of  the  farmer*s  family  requires ;  and 
they  produce  most  at  one  particular  season. 
But  of  all  the  productions  of  land,  milk  is 
perhaps  the  most  perishable.     In  the  warm 
deason ,  when  it  is  most  abundant,  it  will  scarce 
keep  four-and-twenty  hours.     The  farmer,  by 
making  it  into  fresh  butter,  stores  a  small  part 
of  it  for  a  week ;  by  making  it  into  salt  but- 
ter, for  a  year ;  and  by  making  it  into  cheese, 
he  stores  a  much  greater  part  of  it  for  seve- 
ral years.     Part  of  all  these  is  reserved  for 
the  use  of  his  own  family ;  the  rest  goes  to 
market,  in  order  to  find  the  best  price  which 
is  to  be  had,  and  which  can  scarce  be  so  low 
4S  to  discourage   him  from  sending   thither 
whatever  is  over  and  above  the  use  of  his  own 
family.     If  it  is  very  low  indeed,  he  will  be 
likely  to  manage  his  dairy  in  a  very  slovenly 
and  dirty  manner,  and  will  scarce,  perhaps, 
think   it  worth  while  to   have   a   particular 
room  or  building  on  purpose  for  it,  but  will 
suffer  the  business  to  be  carried  on  amidst 
the  smoke,    filth,   and  nastiness  of  his  own 
kitchen,  as  w^as  the  case  of  almost  ifil  the  far- 
jiers*  dairies  in  Scotland  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  and  as  is  the  case  of  many  of  them  stilL 
The  same  causes  which  gradually  raise  the 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  the  increase  of  the 
demand,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  improve^ 
ment  of  the  country,  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  which  can  be  fed  at  little  or  no  ex- 
pense, raise,  in  the  same  manner,  that  of  the 
produce  of  the  dairy,  of  which  the  price  natu- 
rally connects  with  that  of  butcher's  meat,  or 
with  the  expense  of  feeding  cattle.     The  in- 
crease of  price  pays  for  more  labour,   care, 
and  cleanliness.      The   dairy  becomes   more 
worUiy  of  the  farmer's  attention,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  its  produce  gradually  improves.     'Ilie 
price  at  last  gets  so  high,  that  it  becomes  worth 
while  to  employ  some  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  lands  in  feeding  cattle  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  the  dairy ;  and  when  it  has 
got  to  this  height,  it  cannot  well  go  higher. 
If  it  did,  more  land  would  soon  be  turned  to 
this  purpose.     It  seems  to  have  got  to  this 
height  through  the  greater  part  of  England, 
where  much  good  land  is  commonly  employ- 
ed in  this  manner.     If  you  except  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  few  considerable  towns,  it  seems 
not  yet  to  have  got  to  this  height  anywhere  in 
Scotland,  where  common  farmers  seldom  em- 
ploy much  good  land  in  raising  food  for  cattle, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  the  dairy.     The 
price  of  the  produce,  though  it  has  risen  very 


considerably  within  ttiese  few  years,  is  prob. 
ably  still  too  low  to  admit  of  it  The  inferio- 
rity of  the  quality,  indeed,  compared  with  that 
of  the  produce  of  English  dairies,  is  fuUy 
equal  to  that  of  the  price.  But  this  inferio- 
rity of  quality  is,  perhaps,  rather  the  effect  or 
th^  lowness  of  price,  than  the  cause  of  it. 
Though  the  quality  was  much  better,  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  brought  to  market 
could  not,  I  apprehend,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  be  disposed  of  at  a 
much  better  price ;  and  the  present  price,  it 
!s  probable,  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  the 
land  and  labour  necessary  for  producing  a 
much  better  quality.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  superio- 
rity of  price,  the  dairy  is  not  reckoned  a  more 
profitable  employment  of  land  than  the  raising 
of  com,  or  the  fattening  of  cattle,  the  two  great 
objects  of  agriculture.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland,  therefore,  it  cannot  yet  be 
even  so  profitable. 

The  lands  of  no  country,  it  is  evident,  can 
ever  be  completely  cultivated  and  improved, 
till  once  the  price  of  every  produce,  which 
human  industry  is  obliged  to  raise  upon  tbem, 
has  got  so  high  as  to  pay  for  the  expense  of 
complete  improvement  and  cultivation.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  price  of  each  particular 
produce  must  be  sufficient,  first,  to  pay  the 
rent  of  good  com  land,  as  it  is  that  which  re- 
gulates the  rent  of  the  greater  part  of  other 
cultivated  land ;  and,  secondly,  to  pay  the  la- 
bour and  expense  of  the  farmer,  as  well  as 
they  are  conmaonly  paid  upon  good  com  land ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  replace  with  the  ordi- 
nary profits  the  stock  which  he  emplo3rs  about 
it.  This  rise  in  the  price  of  each  particular 
produce,  must  evidently  be  previous  to  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land  which 
is  destined  for  raising  it.  Gain  is  the  end  of 
all  improvement;  and  nothing  could  deserve 
that  name,  of  which  loss  was  to  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence.  But  loss  must  be  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  improring  land  for  tlte 
sake  of  a  produce  of  which  the  price  could 
never  bring  back  the  expense.  If  the  com- 
plete improvement  and  cultivation  of  thecoun- 
try  be,  as  it  most  certainly  is,  the  greatest  of 
all  public  advantages,  this  rise  in  the  price  of 
all  those  different  sorts  of  rude  produce,  in. 
stead  of  being  considered  as  a  public  calami- 
ty, ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  fore* 
runner  and  attendant  of  the  greatest  of  all 
public  advantages. 

This  rise,  too,  in  the  nominal  or  money 
price  of  all  those  different  sorts  of  rude  pro- 
duce, has  been  the  effect,  not  of  any  degrada- 
tion in  the  value  of  silver,  but  of  a  rise  in 
their  real  price.  They  have  become  worth, 
not  only  a  greater  quantity  of  silver,  but  s 
greater  quantity  of  labour  and  subsistence 
than  before.  As  it  costs  a  greater  qiumtity 
of  labour  and  subsistence  to  bring  them  t* 
market,  so,  when  thev  are  brought  thither 
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they  repretent»  or  are  equivalent  to  a  greater 
quantity. 

Third  Sort, — The  third  and  last  sort  of  rude 
product,  of  which  the  price  naturally  rises  in 
die  pix^ress  of  improvement,  is  that  in  which 
the  efficacy  of  human  industry,  in  augment- 
ing the  quantity,  is  either  limited  or  uncer- 
tain. Though  the  real  price  of  this  sort  of 
rude  produce,  therefore,  naturally  tends  to 
rise  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  yet,  ac- 
»>rding  as  different  accidents  happen  to  ren- 
ier  the  efforts  of  human  industry  more  or  less 
(uccetsful  in  augmenting  the  quantity,  it  may 
happen  sometimes  even  to  fall,  sometimes  to 
continue  the  same,  in  very  different  periods  of 
improvement,  and  sometimes  to  rise  more  or 
less  in  the  same  period. 

Hiere  are  some  sorts  of  rude  produce  which 
nature  has  rendered  a  kind  of  appendages  to 
other  sorts ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  the  one 
which  any  country  can  afibrd,  is  necessarily 
limited  by  that  of  the  other.  The  quantity 
of  wool  or  of  raw  hides,  for  example,  which 
any  country  can  afford,  is  necessarily  limited 
by  the  number  of  great  and  small  cattle  that 
are  kept  in  it.  The  state  of  its  improvement, 
and  the  nature  of  its  agriculture,  again  neces- 
vurily  determine  this  number. 

The  same  causes  which,  in  the  progress  of 
improvement,  gradually  raise  tlie  price  of 
butcher's  meat,  should  have  the  same  effect 
It  may  be  thought,  upon  the  prices  of  wool 
and  raw  hides,  and  raise  them,  too,  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion.  It  probably  would  be 
so,  if,  in  the  rude  beginnings  of  improvement, 
the  market  for  the  latter  commodities  was 
confined  within  as  narrow  bounds  as  that  for 
the  former.  But  the  extent  of  their  respec- 
tive markets  is  commonly  extremely  different. 

The  market  for  butcher's  meat  is  almost 
everywhere  confined  to  the  country  which 
produces  it.  Ireland,  and  some  part  of  Bri- 
tish America,  indeed,  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  salt  provisions ;  but  they  are,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  countries  in  the  commercial 
world  which  do  so,  or  which  export  to  other 
countries  any  considerable  part  of  their  butch- 
er's meat. 

The  market  for  wool  and  raw  hides,  on  the 
wontrary,  is,  in  the  rude  beginnings  of  im- 
provement, very  seldom  confined  to  the  coun- 
try which  produces  them.  They  can  easily 
be  transported  to  distant  countries ;  wool  with- 
out any  preparation,  and  raw  bides  with  very !  might  at  least  be  increased  by  what  had  usual- 
little  ;  and  as  they  are  the  materials  of  many  ly  been  the  expense  of  transporting  them  to 
manufactures,  the  industry  of  other  countries  (Ustant  countries.  Though  it  might  not  rise, 
may  occasion  a  demand  for  them,  though  that '  therefore,  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of 
of  the  country  which  produces  them  might  \  butcher's  meat,  it  ought  naturally  to  rise  some- 
oot  occasion  any.  what,  and  it  ought  certainly  not  to  fall. 

In  countries  ill  cultivated,  and  therefore  In  England,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
out  thinly  inhabited,  the  price  of  the  wool  and ,  flourishing  state  of  its  woollen  manufacture, 
the  hide  bears  always  a  much  greater  propor-  j  tlic  price  of  English  wool  has  fallen  very  con- 
tion  to  that  of  the  whole  beast,  than  in  coun-  siderably  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.  There 
tries  where,  improvement  and  copulation  be-  are  many  authentic  records  which  demonttratr 
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ing  further  advanced,  there  is  more  demand 
for  butcher's  meat  Mr  Hume  observes,  thnl 
in  the  Saxon  times,  the  fleece  was  estimated 
at  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  tlie  whole  sheep, 
and  that  this  was  much  above  the  proportion 
of  its  present  estimation.  In  some  provinces 
of  Spain,  I  have  been  assured,  the  sheep  is 
frequently  killed  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
fleece  and  the  tallow.  The  carcase  is  of^en 
left  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  or  to  be  devour- 
ed  by  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  If  this  some- 
times happens  even  in  Spain,  it  happens  al- 
most  constantly  in  Chili,  at  Buenos  Ayres 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  Spanish  America, 
where  the  homed  cattle  are  almost  constantly 
killed  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  hide  and  the 
tallow.  This,  too,  used  to  happen  almost  con- 
stantly in  Hispaniola,  while  it  was  infested  by 
the  buccaneers,  and  before  the  settlement,  im- 
provement, and  |>opulousness  of  the  Frencli 
plantations  (which  now  extend  round  the  coairt 
of  almost  the  whole  western  half  of  the  island) 
had  given  some  value  to  the  cattle  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  still  continue  to  possess,  not  only 
the  eastern  part  of  the  coast,  but  the  whole 
inland  mountainous  part  of  the  country. 

Tliough,  in  the  progress  of  improvement 
and  population,  the  price  of  the  whole  beast 
necessarily  rises,  yet  the  price  of  the  carcase 
is  likely  to  be  mudi  more  affected  by  this  rise 
than  that  of  the  wool  and  the  hide.  The  mar- 
ket for  the  carcase  being  in  tlie  rude  state  of 
society  confined  always  to  the  country  whicl) 
produces  it,  must  necessarily  be  extended  iti 
proportion  to  the  improvement  and  popula- 
tion of  that  country.  But  the  market  for  the 
wool  and  the  hides,  even  of  a  barbarous  coun- 
try, often  extending  to  the  whole  commercial 
world,  it  can  very  seldom  be  enlarged  in  tlie 
same  proportion.  The  state  of  tlie  whole  com- 
mercial world  can  seldom  be  much  affected 
by  the  improvement  of  any  particular  coun- 
try; and  the  market  for  such  commodities 
may  remain  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same, 
after  such  improvements,  as  before.  It  should, 
however,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  ra- 
tlier,  upon  the  whole,  be  somewhat  extended 
in  consequence  of  them.  If  the  manufac- 
tures, especially,  of  which  those  commodities 
arc  the  materiids,  should  ever  come  to  flourish 
in  the  country,  the  market,  though  it  might 
not  be  much  enlarged,  would  at  least  be 
brought  much  nearer  to  the  place  of  growth 
than  before ;  and  the  price  of  those  materials 
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that,  during  tbe  reign  of  tliat  prince  (towards 
tbe  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  about 
13S9)»  what  was  reckoned  the  moderate  and 
reasonable  price  of  the  tod,  or  twenty-eight 
|K>unds  of  English  wool,  was  not  less  than  ten 
shillings  of  the  money  of  those  times  *,  con- 
taining, at  the  rate  of  twenty. pence  the  ounce, 
six  ounces  of  silver,  Tower  weight,  equal  to 
about  thirty  shillings  of  our  present  money. 
In  the  present  times,  one-and-twenty  shillings 
the  tod  may  be  reckoned  a  good  price  for  very 
good  English  wooL  The  money  price  of  wool, 
therefore,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  was  to 
its  money  price  in  the  present  times  as  ten  to 
seven.  The  superiority  of  its  real  price  was 
still  greater.  At  the  rate  of  six  shillings  and 
eightpence  the  quarter,  ten  shillings  was  in 
those  ancient  times  the  price  of  txi'elve  bushels 
of  wheat.  At  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  shil- 
lings  the  quarter,  one-and-twenty  shillings  is 
in  the  present  times  the  price  of  six  bushels 
only.  The  proportion  between  the  real  price 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  therefore,  is  as 
twelve  to  six,  or  as  two  to  one.  In  those  an- 
cient times,  a  tod  of  wool  would  have  pur- 
chased t\ivice  the  quantity  of  subsistence  which 
it  will  purchase  at  present,  and  consequently 
twice  the  quantity  of  labour,  if  the  real  re- 
compence  of  labour  had  been  the  same  in  both 
periods. 

Tliis  degradation,  both  in  the  real  and  no- 
minal value  of  wool,  conld  never  have  hap- 
pened in  consequence  of  the  natural  course  of 
things.  It  has  accordingly  been  tlie  effect  of 
violence  and  artifice.  First,  of  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  exporting  wool  from  England : 
secondly,  of  tlie  permission  of  importing  it 
from  Spain,  duty  free :  thirdly,  of  the  prohi- 
bition of  exporting  it  from  Ireland  to  any 
other  country  but  England.  In  consequence 
of  tliese  regulations,  the  market  for  English 
wool,  instead  of  being  somewhat  extended,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  improvement  of  England, 
has  been  confined  to  tlie  home  market,  where 
tlie  wool  of  several  other  countries  is  allowed 
to  come  into  competition  with  it,  and  where 
that  of  Ireland  is  forced  into  competition  with 
it.  As  the  woollen  manufactures,  too,  of 
Ireland,  are  fully  as  much  discouraged  as  is 
consistent  with  justice  and  fair  dealing,  the 
Irisli  can  work  up  but  a  smaller  part  of  their 
own  wool  at  home,  and  are  therefore  obliged 
to  send  a  greater  proportion  of  it  to  Great 
Britain,  tlie  only  market  they  are  allowed. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  such  au- 
thentic records  concerning  the  price  of  raw 
liidcs  in  ancient  times.  Wool  was  commonly 
paid  as  a  subsidy  to  the  king,  and  its  valua- 
tion in  tliat  subsidy  ascertains,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  what  was  its  ordinary  price.  But  this 
seems  not  to  have  been  tlie  case  with  raw  hides. 
Fleetwood,  however,  from  an  account  in  1 425, 


«  See  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool,  vol.  L  c.  S,  6, 7.  also 
vol.  U. 


between  tbe  prior  of  Burcester  Oxford  and 
one  of  his  canons,  gives  us  their  price,  at  least 
as  it  was  stated  upon  that  particular  occasion, 
viz.  five  ox  hides  at  twelve  shillings ;  five  cow 
hides  at  seven  shillings  and  threepence ;  thirty- 
six  sheep  skins  of  two  years  old  at  aine  shil- 
lings ;  sixteen  calf  skins  at  two  shillings.  In 
1425,  twelve  shillings  contained  idx>ut  the 
same  quantity  of  silver  as  four-and-twenty 
shillings  of  our  present  money.  An  ox  hide, 
therefore,  was  in  this  account  valued  at  the 
same  quantity  of  silver  as  4s.  fths  of  otur  pre- 
sent money.  Its  nominal  price  was  a  good 
deal  lower  than  at  present.  But  at  the  rate 
of  six  shillings  and  eightpence  the  quarter, 
twelve  shillings  would  in  those  times  have 
purchased  fourteen  bushels  and  four-fifths  of 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  which,  at  three  and  six- 
pence the  bushel,  would  in  the  present  tiroes 
cost  51s.  4d.  An  ox  hide,  therefore,  would 
in  those  times  have  purchased  as  much  com 
as  ten  shillings  and  threepence  would  pur- 
chase at  present.  Its  real  value  was  equal  to 
ten  shillings  and  threepence  of  our  present 
money.  In  those  ancient  times,  when  the 
cattle  were  half  starved  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
they  were  of  a  very  large  size.  An  ox  hide 
which  weighs  four  stone  of  sixteen  pounds  of 
avoirdupois,  is  not  in  the  present  times  reck- 
oned a  bad  one;  and  in  those  ancient  times 
would  probably  have  been  reckoned  a  very 
good  one.  But  at  half-ap-crown  the  stone, 
which  at  this  moment  (February  1773)  I  un- 
derstand to  be  the  common  price,  sudi  a  hide 
would  at  present  cost  only  ten  shillings. — 
lliough  its  nominal  price,  therefore,  is  higher 
in  the  present  than  it  was  in  tho!»e  ancient 
times,  its  real  price,  the  real  quantity  of  sub- 
sistence which  it  will  purchase  or  command,  is 
rather  somewhat  lower.  The  price  of  cow 
hides,  as  stated  in  tlie  above  account,  is  nearly 
in  the  common  proportion  to  that  of  ox  hides. 
That  of  sheep  skins  is  a  good  deal  above  it. 
They  had  probably  been  sold  with  the  wool. 
lliat  of  calves  skins,  on  the  contrary,  b  great. 
ly  below  it.  In  countries  where  the  price  of 
cattle  is  very  low,  the  calves,  which  are  not 
intended  to  be  reared  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
stock,  are  generally  killed  very  young,  as  was 
the  case  in  Scotland  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  It  saves  the  milk,  which  their  price 
would  not  pay  for.  Hieir  skins,  therefore, 
are  commonly  good  for  little. 

The  price  of  raw  hides  is  a  good  deal  low 
er  at  present  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago; 
owing  probably  to  the  taking  off*  the  duty  up- 
on seal  skins,  and  to  the  allowing,  for  a  limit- 
ed time,  the  importation  of  raw  hides  from 
Ireland,  and  from  tlie  plantations,  duty  free, 
which  was  done  in  1 769.  Take  the  whole  of 
the  present  century  at  an  average,  their  real 
price  has  probably  been  somewhat  higher  than 
it  was  in  those  ancient  times.  The  nature  of 
the  commotUty  renders  it  not  quite  so  pivfei 
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for  being  transported  to  distant  markets  as 
wooL  It  suffers  more  by  keeping.  A  salted 
hide  is  reckoned  inferior  to  a  fr^  one,  and 
•eUs  for  a  lower  prioe.  This  circumstance 
most  necessarily  have  some  tendency  to  sink 
the  price  of  raw  hides  produced  in  a  country 
which  does  not  manufacture  them,  but  is  ob- 
liged to  eiport  them,  and  comparatively  to 
raise  that  of  those  produced  in  a  country  which 
does  manufacture  them.  It  must  have  some 
tendency  to  sink  their  price  in  a  barbarous, 
and  to  raise  it  in  an  improved  and  manufac- 
turing country.  It  must  have  had  some  ten- 
dency, therefore,  to  sink  it  in  ancient,  and  to 
raise  it  in  modem  times.  Our  tanners,  besides, 
have  not  been  quite  so  successful  as  our  cloth- 
iers,  in  convincing  the  wisdom  of  the  nation, 
that  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  depends 
jpon  the  prosperity  of  their  particular  manu- 
facture* They  have  accordingly  been  much 
less  favoured.  The  exportation  of  raw  hides 
has,  indeed,  been  prohibited,  and  declared  a 
nuisance ;  but  their  importation  from  foreign 
countries  has  been  subjected  to  a  duty ;  and 
diough  this  duty  has  been  taken  off  from  those 
of  Ireland  and  the  plantations  (for  the  limit- 
ed time  of  five  years  only),  yet  Ireland  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  market  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  for  the  sale  of  its  surplus  hides,  or  of 
those  which  are  not  manufactured  at  home. 
The  hides  of  common  cattle  have,  but  within 
these  few  years,  been  put  among  the  enume^ 
lated  commodities  which  the  plantations  can 
send  nowhere  but  to  the  mother  country ;  nei- 
ther has  the  commerce  of  Ireland  been  in  this 
case  oppressed  hitherto,  in  order  to  support 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

Wliatever  regulations  tend  to  sink  the  price, 
either  of  wool  or  of  raw  hides,  below  wliat  it 
naturally  would  be,  must,  in  an  improved  and 
cultivated  country,  have  some  tendency  to  raise 
(he  price  of  butcher's  meat.  The  price  both 
of  the  great  and  small  cattle,  which  are  fed 
on  improved  and  cultivated  land,  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  rent  wliich  the  landlord,  and 
the  profit  which  the  farmer,  has  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  improved  and  cultivate<l  land.  If 
it  is  not,  they  will  soon  cease  to  feed  them. 
\\Tiatever  part  of  this  price,  therefore,  is  not 
paid  by  the  wool  and  the  hide,  must  be  p&id 
t»y  tiie  carcase.  Tlie  less  there  is  paid  for 
the  one,  the  more  must  be  paid  for  the  other. 
la  what  manner  this  price  is  to  be  divided 
upon  the  different  parts  of  the  beast,  is  indif- 
ferent to  tlie  landlords  and  farmers,  provided 
it  is  all  paid  to  tliem.  In  an  improved  and 
cultivated  countr)-,  therefore,  their  interest  as 
landlords  and  farmers  cannot  be  much  afiect- 
ed  by  such  regulations,  though  tlieir  interest 
as  consumers  may,  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
provisions.  It  would  be  quite  otherwise,  how- 
ever,  in  an  unimproved  and  uncultivated 
country,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
could  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose  but  the 
froding  of  cattle,  and  where  tlie  wool  and  the 


hide  made  the  principal  part  of  the  value  of 
those  cattle.  Their  interest  as  landlords  and 
farmers  would  in  this  case  be  very  deeply  af- 
fected by  such  regulations,  and  dieir  interest 
as  consumers  very  little.  The  fall  in  the  pries 
of  the  wool  and  the  hide  would  not  in  this 
case  raise  the  price  of  the  carcase ;  because 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  country 
being  applicable  to  no  other  purpose  but  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  the  same  number  would  still 
continue  to  be  fed.  The  same  quantity  of 
butcher's  meat  would  still  come  to  market. 
The  demand  for  it  would  be  no  greater  than 
before.  Its  price,  therefore,  would  be  the  same 
as  before.  The  whole  price  of  cattle  would 
fall,  and  along  with  it  both  the  rent  and  the 
profit  of  all  those  lands  of  which  cattle  was 
the  principal  produce,  that  is,  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  country.  The  per- 
petual prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  wool, 
which  is  commonly,  but  very  falsely,  ascribed 
to  Edward  III.,  would,  in  the  then  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  have  been  the  most 
destructive  regulation  which  could  well  have 
been  thought  of.  It  would  not  only  have  re. 
duced  the  actual  value  of  the  greater  part  ol 
the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  but  by  reducing 
the  price  of  the  most  important  species  of 
small  cattle,  it  would  have  retarded  very  much 
its  subsequent  improvement 

The  wool  of  Scotland  fell  very  consider- 
ably in  its  price  in  consequence  of  the  union 
with  England,  by  which  it  was  excluded  from 
the  great  market  of  Europe,  and  confined  to 
the  narrow  one  of  Great  Britain,  llie  value 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Scotland,  which  are  chiefly  a  sheep 
country,  would  have  been  very  deeply  aflect* 
ed  by  this  event,  had  not  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  butcher's  meat  fully  compensated  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  wool. 

As  the  efficacy  of  human  industry,  in  in. 
creasing  the  quantity  either  of  wool  or  of  raw 
hides,  is  limited,  so  far  as  it  depends  upoa 
the  produce  of  the  country  where  it  is  exert- 
ed;  so  it  is  uncertain  so  far  as  it  depends  up- 
on the  pn)duce  of  other  countries.  It  so  far 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  quantity  which 
they  produce,  as  upon  that  which  they  do  not 
manufacture;  and  upon  the  restraints  which 
they  may  or  may  not  tliink  proper  to  impose 
upon  the  exportation  of  tliis  sort  of  rude  pro> 
duce.  These  circumstances,  as  they  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  domestic  industry,  so 
tliey  necessarily  render  the  efiUcacy  of  its  efforts 
more  or  less  uncertain.  In  multiplying  this 
sort  of  rude  produce,  tlicrefore,  the  efficacy 
of  human  industry  is  not  only  limited,  bu* 
uncertain. 

In  multiplying  another  very  importint  son 
of  rude  produce,  the  quantity  of  fish  that  U 
brought  to  market,  it  is  likewise  both  limited 
and  uncertain.  It  is  limited  by  the  local  si- 
tuation of  the  country,  by  tiie  proximity  or 
distance  of  its  different  provinces  from  the 
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Mea,  by  the  number  of  its  lakes  and  rivers,  and  '  either  from  its  own  mines,  or  from  those  of 
by  what  may  be  called  the  fertility  or  barren-  other  countries ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  fer- 


ness  of  those  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  as  to  this 
iort  of  rude  produce.  As  population  in- 
creases, as  the  annual  produce  of  the  limd  and 
labour  of  the  country  grows  greater  and  great- 
er, there  come  to  be  more  buyers  of  fish ;  and 


tility  or  barrenness  of  the  mines  which  maj 
happen  at  any  particular  time  to  supply  the 
commercial  world  with  those  metals.  The 
quantity  of  those  metals  in  the  countries  most 
remote  from  the  mines,  must  be  more  or  less 


those  buyers,  too,  have  a  greater  quantity  and  affected  by  this  fertility  or  barrenness,  on  ac- 
variety  of  other  goods,  or,  what  is  the  same  count  of  the  easy  and  cheap  transportation  of 
thing,  the  price  of  a  greater  quantity  and  va-  j  th<»se  metals,  of  their  small  bulk  and  great 
riety  of  other  goods,  to  buy  with.  But  it  will  i  value.  Their  quantity  in  China  and  Indostan 
generally  be  impossible  to  supply  the  great  must  have  been  more  or  less  affected  by  tbr 
and  extended  market,  without  employing  a  abundance  of  the  mines  of  America, 
quantity  of  labour  greater  than  in  proportion  So  far  as  their  quantity  in  any  particular 
to  what  had  been  requisite  for  supplying  the  country  depends  upon  the  former  of  those  two 
narrow  and  confined  one.  A  market  which,  circumstances  (the  power  of  purchasing),  their 
from  requiring  only  one  thousand,  comes  to  real  price,  like  that  of  all  other  luxuries  and 
require  annually  ten  thousand  ton  of  fish,  can  superfluities,  is  likely  to  rise  with  the  wealth 
seldom  be  supplied,  witliout  employing  more '  and  improvement  of  the  country,  and  to  fall 
than  ten  times  the  quantity  of  labour  which  i  with  its  poverty  and  depression.     Countries 


had  before  been  sufiicient  to  supply  it.  The !  which  have  a  great  quantity  of  labour  and 
fish  must  generally  be  sought  for  at  a  greater  subsistence  to  spare,  can  afford  to  purchase 
distance,  larger  vessels  must  be  employed,  and ;  any  particular  quantity  of  those  metals  at  the 
more  expensive  machinery  of  every  kind  made  expense  of  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and 
use  of.  The  real  price  of  this  commodity, '  subsistence,  than  countries  which  have  less  to 
therefore,  naturally  rises  in  the  progress  of  spare. 


improvement.     It  has  accordingly  done  so,  I 
believe,  more  or  less  in  every  country. 

Though  the  success  of  a  particular  day*s 
Gshing  may  be  a  very  uncertain  matter,  yet 
the  local  situation  of  the  country  being  sup. 
posed,  the  general  efiScacy  of  industry  in  bring- 
ing a  certain  quantity  of  fish  to  market,  tak- 
ing the  course  of  a  year,  or  of  several  years 


So  far  as  their  quantity  in  any  particular 
country  depends  upon  the  latter  of  those  two 
circumstances  (the  fertility  or  barrenness  of 
the  mines  which  happen  to  supply  the  com- 
mercial world),  their  real  price,  the  real  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  subsistence  which  they  viill 
purchase  or  exchange  for,  will,  no  doubt, 
sink  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  fertili- 


together,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  is  cer-  ty,  and  rise  in  proportion  to  the  barrenness  oi 
tain  enough  ;  and  it,  no  doubt,  is  so.     As  it  those  mines. 

depends  more,  however,  upon  the  local  situa-  The  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  mines 
lion  of  tlie  country,  than  upon  the  state  of  its  however,  which  may  happen  at  any  particu- 
wealtli  and  industry ;  as  upon  this  account  it :  lar  time  to  supply  the  commercial  world,  is  a 
may  in  different  countries  be  the  same  in  very  circumstance  which,  it  is  evident,  nmy  have 
different  periods  of  improvement,  and  very  no  sort  of  connection  with  the  state  of  indus- 
differcnt  in  the  same  period  ;  its  connection  tr)'  in  a  particular  country.  It  seems  even  to 
with  tlie  state  of  improvement  is  uncertain ; ;  have  no  very  necessary  connection  with  that 
and  it  is  of  this  sort  of  uncertainty  that  I  am  of  the  world  in  general.     As  arts  and  com- 


here  speaking. 


merce,   indeed,  gradually  spread  themselves 


In  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  different  over  a  greater  and  a  greater  part  of  the  earth, 
minerals  and  metals  which  are  drawn  from  the  the  search  for  new  mines,  being  extended  over 
bowels  of  the  earth,  that  of  the  more  precious  a  wider  surface,  may  have  somewhat  a  better 
ones  particularly,  the  efficacy  of  human  indus- '  chance  for  being  successful  than  when  con- 
try  seems  not  to  be  limited,  but  to  be  altoge-  fined  within  narrower  bounds.  The  discovery 
tlier  uncertain.  of  new  mines,  however,  as  the  old  ones  come 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  to  be  gradually  exhausted,  is  a  matter  of  the 
is  to  be  found  in  any  country,  is  not  limited  greatest  uncertainty,  and  such  as  no  human 
by  any  thing  in  its  local  situation,  such  as  the  skill  or  industry  can  insure.  All  indications, 
fertility  or  barrenness  of  its  ovm  mines.  Tliose  |  it  is  acknowledged,  are  doubtful ;  and  the  ac- 
metals  frequently  abound  in  countries  which  tual  discovery  and  successful  working  of  a 
|)ossess  no  mines.  Tlieir  quantity,  in  every  new  mine  can  alone  ascertain  the  reality  of  its 
particular  country,  seems  to  depend  upon  two  value,  or  even  of  its  existence.  In  this  search 
different  circumstances ;  first,  upon  its  power  there  seem  to  be  no  certain  limits,  either  tc 
of  purchasing,  upon  the  state  of  its  industry,  the  possible  success,  or  to  the  possible  disap- 
upon  the  annual  produce  of  iu  land  and  la-  pointment  of  human  industry.  In  the  course 
bour,  in  consequence  of  which  it  can  atlbrd  of  a  century  or  two,  it  is  possible  that  new 
to  employ  a  greater  or  a  smaller  quantity  of,  mines  may  be  discovered,  more  fertile  thab 
labour  and  subsistence,  in  bringing  or  pur-  |  any  that  have  ever  yet  been  known ;  and  it  is 
cb&sing  such  superfluities  as  gold  aiid  silver,  jjust  equally  possible,  ihut  tiie  mo^  fertile  minr 
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dicn  known  may  be  man  barren  than  any  that 
was  wrought  before  the  discovery  of  the  mines 
of  America.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  of 
tfiote  two  emits  may  happen  to  take  place,  is 
of  Tery  little  importance  to  the  real  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  world,  to  the  real  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  mankind.  Its  nominal  value,  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  by  which  this  annual  pro- 


nution  of  tlietr  value,  however,  has  not  been 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the  real  wealth  of 
Europe,  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour,  but  to  the  accidental  discovery  ol 
more  abundant  mines  than  any  that  were 
known  before.  The  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe,  and  the  increase 
of  its  manufactures  and  agriculture,  are  two 
events   which,   though   they    have   happened 


duce  could  be  expreaoed  or  represented,  would, ;  nearly  about  the  same  time,  yet  have  arisen 
no  doubt,  be  very  dificrent ;  but  its  real  va-  from  very  different  causes,  and  have  scarce 
lue,  the  real  quantity  of  labour  which  it  could ;  any  natural  connection  with  one  another.  The 
purchase  or  command,  would  be  precisely  the  one  has  arisen  from  a  mere  accident,  in  which 
same.  A  shilling  might,  in  the  one  case,  re-  neither  prudence  nor  policy  cither  had  or  could 
present  no  more  labour  than  a  penny  does  at  |  have  any  share ;  the  other,  from  the  fall  of 
present ;  and  a  penny,  in  the  other,  might  re-  the  feudal  system,  and  from  the  establishment 


present  as  much  as  a  shilling  does  now.  But 
in  the  one  case,  he  who  had  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket  would  be  no  richer  than  he  who  has  a 
penny  at  present ;  and  in  the  other,  he  who 
had  a  penny  would  be  just  as  rich  as  he  who 
has  a  «(hilling  now.  The  cheapness  and  abun- 
dance of  gold  and  silver  plate  would  be  the 


of  a  government  which  afforded  to  industry 
the  only  encouragement  which  it  requires, 
some  tolerable  security  that  it  sliall  enjoy  tlic 
fruits  of  its  own  labour.  Poland,  where  the 
feudal  system  still  continues  to  take  place,  is 
at  this  day  as  beggarly  a  country  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America.     The  money 


sole  advantage  which  the  world  could  derive  |  price  of  com,  however,  has  risen  ;  the  real  va- 
from  the  one  event ;    and  the  deamess  and  ■  lue  of  the  precious  metals  has  fallen  in  Po- 


Bcarcity  of  those  trifling  superfluities,  the  only 
inconveniency  it  could  suffer  from  the  other. 


Citndunon  of  the  Digreuion  concerning  the  Va- 
riations in  the  Value  of  Silver, 

The  greater  part  of  tlie  writers  who  have 


land,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Their  quantity,  therefore,  must  have 
increased  there  as  in  other  places,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  proportion  to  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour.  Tliis  increase  of  ths 
quantity  of  those  metals,  however,  has  not,  it 
seems,  increased  that  annual  produce,  has  nei- 
ther improved  the  manufactures  and  agricul- 
collected  the  money  price  of  things  in  ancient  |  ture  of  the  country,  nor  mended  the  circum- 


times,  seem  to  have  considered  the  low  money 
price  of  com,  and  of  goods  in  general,  or,  in 
ochcr  words,  the  high  value  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, as  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  scarcity  of 
those  metals,  but  of  the  poverty  and  barba- 
rism of  the  country  at  the  time  when  it  took 
place.  This  notion  is  connected  with  the  sys- 
tem of  political  economy,  which  represents 
national  wealth  as  consisting  in  the  abundance 
and  national  poverty  in  the  scarcity,  of  gold 
and  silver ;  a  system  which  I  sludl  endeavour 
to  explain  and  examine  at  great  length  in  the 
fourth  book  of  this  Inquiry.  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve at  present,  that  the  high  value  of  the 
precious  metals  can  be  no  proof  of  the  poverty 
or  barbarism  of  any  particular  country  at  the 
time  when  it  took  place.  It  is  a  proof  only 
of  the  barrennes  of  the  mines  which  happened 
at  that  time  to  supply  the  commercial  world. 
A  poor  country,  as  it  cannot  afford  to  buy 
more,  so  it  can  as  little  afford  to  pay  dearer 
for  gold  and  silver  than  a  rich  one ;  and  the 
value  of  those  metals,  therefore,  is  not  likely 
to  be  higher  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
In  Oiina,  a  country  much  richer  than  any 
part  of  Europe,  the  value  of  the  precious  me- 
tals  is  much  higher  than  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope. A»  the  wealth  of  Europe,  indeed,  has 
increased  greatly  since  the  discovery  of  the 


stances  of  its  inhabitants.  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, the  countries  which  possess  the  mines, 
are,  after  Poland,  perhaps  the  two  most  beg- 
garly countries  in  Europe.  The  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  however,  must  be  lower  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  as  they  come  from  those  countries  to 
all  other  parts  of  Europe,  loaded,  not  only 
with  a  freight  and  an  insurance,  but  with  the 
expense  of  smuggling,  their  exportation  be- 
ing either  prohibited  or  subjected  to  a  duty. 
In  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour,  therefore,  their  quantity  must 
be  greater  in  those  countries  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe;  those  countries,  however, 
are  poorer  than  tlte  greater  part  of  Europe, 
lliough  the  feudal  system  has  been  abolished 
in  Spain  and  Portu^,  it  has  not  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  much  better. 

As  the  low  value  of  gold  and  silver,  there- 
fore, is  no  proof  of  the  wealth  and  flouri siting 
state  of  the  country  where  it  takes  place ;  so 
neither  is  their  high  value^  or  tlie  low  money 
price  either  of  goods  in  general,  or  of  com  in 
particular,  any  proof  of  iu  poverty  and  bar- 
barism. 

But  though  the  low  money  price,  either  of 
goods  in  general,  or  of  corn  in  particular,  be 
no  proof  of  the  poverty  or  barbarism  of  tlie 


nines  of  America,  so  the  value  of  gold  and  i  timei,  the  low  money  price  of  some  particu* 
«!vcr  has  gradually  diminished,     l^is  dimt- 1  lar  soru  of  goods,    such  as  cattle,    p«)ultry 
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game  of  all  kinds,  &c.  in  proportion  to  that 
of  com,  is  a  most  decisive  one.  It  clearly  de- 
monstrates, first,  tlieir  great  abundance  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  com,  and,  consequently,  the 
great  extent  of  the  land  which  they  occupied 
in  proportion  to  what  was  occupied  by  com  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  low  value  of  this  land  in 
proportion  to  that  of  com  land,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  uncultivated  and  unimproved  state 
of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
coimtry.  It  clearly  demonstrates,  that  the  stock 
and  population  of  the  country  did  not  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  ter- 
ritory, which  they  commonly  do  in  civilized 
coimtries ;  and  that  society  was  at  that  time, 
and  in  that  country,  but  in  its  infancy.  From 
the  high  or  low  money  price,  either  of  goods 
in  general,  or  of  com  in  particular,  we  can 
infer  only,  that  the  mines,  which  at  that  time 
happened  to  supply  the  commercial  world  with 
gold  and  silver,  were  fertile  or  barren,  not 
that  the  country  was  rich  or  poor.  But  from 
the  high  or  low  money  price  of  some  sorts  of 
goods  in  proportion  to  Uiat  of  others,  we  can 
infer,  with  a  degree  of  probability  tliat  ap- 
proaches  almost  to  certainty,  that  it  was  rich 
or  poor,  that  the  greater  part  of  its  lands  were 
improved  or  unimproved,  and  that  it  was  either 
in  a  more  or  less  barbarous  state,  or  in  a  more 
or  less  civilized  one. 

Any  rise  in  the  money  price  of  goods  which 
proceeded  altogether  from  the  degradation  of 
the  value  of  silver,  would  affect  all  sorts  of 
goods  equally,  and  raise  their  price  universally, 
a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  a  fifUi  part  higher,  ac- 
cording as  silver  happened  to  lose  a  third,  or 
1  fourtli,  or  a  fifUi  part  of  its  former  value. 
But  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  reasoning 
and  conversation,  does  not  affect  all  sorts  of 
provisions  equally.  Taking  the  course  of  tlie 
present  century  at  an  average,  the  price  of 
corn,  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who 
account  for  this  rise  by  the  degradation  of  the 
value  of  silver,  has  risen  much  less  than  that 
of  some  other  sorts  of  provisions.  The  rise 
in  the  price  of  those  other  sorts  of  provisions, 
therefore,  cannot  be  owing  altogether  to  the 
degradation  of  the  value  of  silver.  Some 
other  causes  must  be  taken  into  the  account ; 
and  those  which  have  been  above  assigned, 
will,  perhaps,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
supposed  degradation  of  the  value  of  silver, 
sufficiently  explain  this  rise  in  those  particular 
sorts  of  provisions,  of  which  the  price  has  ac- 
tually risen  in  proportion  to  that  of  com. 

As  to  the  price  of  com  itself,  it  has,  during 
the  sixty-four  first  years  of  the  present  centu- 
ry, and  before  the  late  extraordinary  course 
of  bad  seasons,  been  somewhat  lower  than  it 
was  during  the  sixty-four  last  years  of  the  pre- 
ceding century.  This  fact  is  attested,  not  only 
by  the  accounts  of  Windsor  market,  but  by 
the  public  fiars  of  all  the  different  counties  of 
Scotland,  and  by  the  accounts  of  several  dif- 


ferent markets  in  France,  which  have  beer 
collected  with  great  diligence  and  fidelity  hy 
Mr  Messance,  and  by  Mr  Dupr6  de  St  Maur. 
The  evidence  is  more  complete  than  could 
well  have  been  expected  in  a  matter  which  is 
naturally  so  very  difficult  to  be  ascertained. 

As  to  the  high  price  of  corn  during  these 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  can  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  from  the  badness  of  the  seasonj, 
without  supposing  any  degradation  in  the 
value  of  silver. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  tnat  silver  is  conti- 
nually sinking  in  its  value,  seems  not  to  be 
founded  upon  any  good  obeervations,  either 
upon  the  prices  of  com,  or  upon  those  of 
other  provisions. 

The  same  quantity  of  silver,  it  may  perhaps 
be  said,  ynW,  in  the  present  times,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  account  which  has  been  here  give.i, 
purchase  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  several 
sorts  of  provisions  than  it  would  have  done 
during  some  part  of  the  last  century ;  and  to 
ascertain  whether  this  change  be  owing  to  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  those  goods,  or  to  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver,  is  only  to  establish  a  vain 
and  useless  distinction,  which  can  be  of  no 
sort  of  service  to  the  man  who  has  only  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  silver  to  go  to  market  with, 
or  a  certain  fixed  revenue  in  money.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  pretend  that  the  knowledge  cf 
this  distinction  will  enable  him  to  buy  cheaper. 
It  may  not,  however,  upon  that  account  be  al- 
together useless. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  public,  by  af- 
fording an  easy  proof  of  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country.  If  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  some  sorts  of  provisions  be  owing  altogeth* 
er  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  it  is  owing 
to  a  circumstance,  from  which  nothing  can  be 
inferred  but  the  fertility  of  the  American 
mines.  The  real  wealth  of  the  country,  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  may, 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  be  either 
gradually  declining,  as  in  Portugal  and  Pol- 
and ;  or  gradually  advancing,  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  Europe.  But  if  this  rise  in  the  price 
of  some  sorts  of  provisions  be  owing  to  a  rise 
in  the  real  value  of  the  land  which  produces 
them,  to  its  increased  fertility,  or,  in  conse- 
quence  of  more  extended  improvement  and 
good  cultivation,  to  its  having  been  rendered 
fit  for  producing  com ;  it  is  owing  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  indicates,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  prosperous  and  advancing  state 
of  the  country.  The  land  constitutes  by  far 
the  greatest,  the  most  important,  and  the  naost 
durable  part  of  the  wealth  of  every  extensive 
country.  It  may  surely  be  of  some  use,  or, 
at  least,  it  may  give  some  satisfaction  to  the 
public,  to  have  so  decisive  a  proof  of  the  in- 
creasing value  of  by  far  the  greatest,  the  most 
important,  and  the  most  durable  part  of  its 
wealth. 

It  may,  too,  be  of  some  use  to  the  public, 
in  regulating  the  pecuniary  reward  of  some  of 
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its  inferior  iervante.     If  this  rise  in  the  price 
of  some  sorts  of  provisions  be  owing  to  a  fall 
in  the  value  of  silver,  their  pecuniary  reward, 
provided  it  was  not  too  large  before,  ought 
certainly  to  be  augmented  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  this  fall.     If  it  is  not  augment- 
ed, their  real  rccompence  will  evidently  be  so 
much  diminished.     But  if  this  rise  of  price  is 
ovring  to  the  increased  value,  in  consequence 
of  the  improved  fertility  of  the  land  which 
produces  such  provisions,  it  becomes  a  much 
nicer  matter  to  judge,  either  in  what  propor. 
tion  any  pecuniary  reward  ought  to  be  aug- 
mented, or  whether  it  ought  to  be  augment^ 
at  alL      The  extension  of  improvement  and 
cultivation,  as  it  necessarily  raises  more  or  less, 
in  proportion  to  the  price  of  com,  that  of 
every  sort  of  animal  food,  so  it  as  necessarily 
lowers  that  of,  I  believe,  every  sort  of  vege- 
table  food.     It  raises  the   price  of  animal 
food ;  because  a  great  part  of  the  land  which 
produces  it,  being  rendered  fit  for  producing 
com,  must  afford  ta  the  landlord  and  farmer 
the  rent  and  profit  of  com  land.     It  lowers 
the  price  of  vegetable  food ;  because,  by  in- 
creasing the  fertility  of  the  land,  it  increases 
its  abundance.     The  improvements  of  agri- 
culture, too,  introduce  many  sorts  of  vegetable 
foody  which  requiring  less  land,  and  not  more 
labour  than  corn,  come  much  cheaper  to  mar- 
ket    Such  are  potatoes  and  maize,  or  what  is 
called  Indian  com,  the  two  most  important 
improvements  which  the  agriculture  of  Eu- 
rope, perhaps,  which  Europe  itself,  has  receiv- 
ed from  the  great  extension  of  its  commerce 
and  navigation.  Many  sorts  of  vegetable  food, 
besides,  which  in  the  rude  state  of  agriculture 
are  confined  to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  raised 
only  by  the  spade,  come,  in  its  improved  state, 
to  be  introduced  into  common  fields,  and  to 
be  raised  by  the  plough  ;  such  as  turnips,  car- 
rots, cabbages,  &c.    If,  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provsnent,  therefore,  the  real   price  of  one 
species  of  food  necessarily  rises,  that  of  anoth- 
er  as  necessarily  ialls ;  and  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  more  nicety  to  judge  how  far  the  rise 
in  the  one  may  be  compensated  by  the  fall  in 
the  other.     When  the  real  price  of  butcher's 
meat  has  once  got  to  its  height  (which,  with 
regard  to  every  sort,  except  perhaps  that  of 
hogs  flesh,  it  seems  to  have  done  throu{^  a 
great  part  of  England  more  than  a  century 
ago),  any  rise  which  can  afterwards  happen  in 
thai  of  any  other  sort  of  animal  food,  cannot 
much  affect  the  circumstances  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people.     The  orcumstancaei  of  the 
poor,  through  a  great  part  of  England,  cannot 
surely  be  so  much  diatreiaed  by  any  rise  in 
the  price  of  poultry,  tfsh,  wild-fowl,  or  veni 
Mm,  as  diey  must  be  relieved  by  the  fall  in 
that  of  potatoes. 

lo  the  present  M*ason  of  scarcity,  the  high 
plica  of  com  no  doubt  distresses  the  poor. 
But  in  times  of  moderate  plenty,  when  com 


rise  in  the  price  of  any  other  sort  of  rude  pro- 
duce cannot  much  affect  them.  "Diey  suffet 
more,  perhaps,  by  the  artificial  rise  which  has 
been  occasioned  by  taxes  in  the  price  of  some 
nuinufactured  commodities,  as  of  salt,  soap, 
leather,  candles,  malt,  beer,  ale.  Sec, 


Effect*  of  the  Progress  of  Imjmwement  ujnm 
the  real  Price  of  Manufactures, 

It  is  tlie  natural  effect  of  improvement, 
however,  to  diminish  gradually  the  real  price 
of  almost  all  manufactures.  That  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing workmanship  diminishes,  perhaps, 
in  all  of  them  without  exception.  In  conse- 
quence of  better  machinery,  of  greater  dexte- 
rity, and  of  a  more  proper  division  and  distri- 
bution of  work,  all  of  which  are  the  natural 
effects  of  improvement,  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity of  labour  becomes  requisite  for  executing 
any  particular  piece  of  work  ;  and  though,  in 
consequence  of  the  flourishing  circumstances 
of  the  society,  the  real  price  of  labour  should 
rise  very  considerably,  yet  the  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  quantity  will  generally  much  more 
than  compensate  the  greatest  rise  which  can 
happen  in  the  ]mce. 

Tliere  are,  indeed,  a  few  manufactures,  in 
which  the  necessary  rise  in  the  real  price  of 
the  mde  materials  will  more  than  compensate 
all  the  advantages  which  improvement  can  in- 
troduce into  the  execution  of  the  work  In 
carpenters*  and  joiners*  work,  and  m  the 
coarser  sort  of  osbinet  work,  the  necessary* 
rise  in  the  real  price  of  barren  timber,in  con 
sequence  of  the  improvement  of  land,  will 
more  than  compensate  all  the  advantages 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  best  machinery, 
the  greatest  dexterity,  and  the  most  proper 
division  and  distribution  of  work. 

But  in  all  cases  in  which  the  real  price  of 
the  mde  material  either  does  not  rise  at  all, 
or  does  not  rise  very  much,  that  of  the  ma- 
nufactured commodity  sinks  very  consider. 

ablv* 

lliis  diminution  of  price  has,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  and  preceding  century,  been 
most  remarkable  in  those  manufactures  of 
which  the  materials  are  the  coarser  me*als.  A 
better  movement  of  a  watch,  than  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  could  liave  been 
bought  for  twenty  pounds,  may  now  perhaps 
be  had  foi  twenty  shillings.  In  the  work  of 
cutlers  and  locksmiths,  in  all  the  toys  which 
are  made  of  the  coarser  metals,  and  in  all 
those  goods  which  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  ware, 
there  has  been,  during  the  same  period,  a 
very  great  reduction  of  price,  though  not  al- 
together so  great  as  in  watch-work.  It  has, 
however,  been  sufficient  to  astonish  tlie  work- 
men of  every  other  part  of  Europe,  who  in 
many  cases  acknowledge  that  they  can  pro> 


is  at  ita  ordinary  or  avcvage  price,  the  natural  J  duce  no  work  of  equal  goodness  for  double 
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or  even  for  triple  the  price.  There  are  per- 
haps no  manufactures,  in  which  the  division 
of  labour  can  be  carried  further,  or  in  which 
the  machinery  employed  admits  of  a  greater 
variety  of  improrements,  than  thone  of  which 
the  materials  are  the  coarser  metals. 

In  the  clothing  manufacture  there  has,  dur- 
mg  the  same  period,  been  no  such  sensible  re- 
duction of  price.  The  price  of  superfine 
cloth,  I  have  been  assured,  on  the  contrary, 
has,  within  these  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
years,  risen  somewhat  in  proportion  to  its 
quality,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  material,  which  con- 
sists  altogether  of  Spanish  wool.  That  of  the 
Yorkshire  cloth,  which  is  made  altogether  of 
English  wool,  is  said,  indeed,  during  the 
course  of  the  present  century,  to  have  fallen  a 
good  deal  in  proportion  to  its  quality.  Qua- 
lity, however,  is  so  very  disputable  a  matter, 
that  I  look  upon  all  information  of  this  kind 
as  somewhat  uncertain.  In  the  clothing  ma- 
nufacture, the  division  of  labour  is  nearly  the 
same  now  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  and  the 
machinery  employed  is  not  very  different. 
There  may,  however,  have  been  some  small 
improvements  in  both,  which  may  have  occa- 
sioned some  reduction  of  price. 

But  the  reduction  will  appear  much  more 
sensible  and  undeniable,  if  we  compare  the 
price  of  this  manufacture  in  the  present  times 
with  what  it  was  in  a  much  remoter  period, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  labour  was  probably  much  less  subdivid- 
ed, and  the  machinery  employed  much  more 
imperfect,  than  it  is  at  present 

In  1487,  being  the  4th  of  Henry  VII.,  it 
was  enacted,  that  *^  whosoever  shall  sell  by  re> 
tail  a  broad  yard  of  the  finest  scarlet  grained, 
or  of  other  grained  cloth  of  the  finest  making, 
Rbovc  sixteen  sliillings,  shall  forfeit  forty  shil- 
lings for  every  yard  so  sold."  Sixteen  shil- 
lings,  therefore,  containing  about  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  as  four-and-twenty  shillings 
of  our  present  money,  was,  at  that  time,  reck- 
oned  not  an  unreasonable  price  Tut*  z  yard  of 
the  finest  cloth ;  and  as  this  is  a  sumptuary 
law,  such  cloth,  it  is  probable,  had  usually 
been  sold  somewhat  dearer.  A  guinea  may 
be  reckoned  the  highest  price  in  the  present 
times.  Even  though  the  quality  of  the  cloths, 
tlierefore,  should  be  supposed  equal,  and  that 
of  the  present  times  is  most  probably  much 
superior,  yet,  even  upon  this  supposition,  the 
money  price  of  the  finest  cloth  appears  to  have 
been  considerably  reduced  since  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  its  real  price  has  been 
much  more  reduced.  Six  shillings  and  eight- 
|)ence  was  then,  and  long  afterwards,  reckon- 
ed the  average  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat. 
Sixteen  shillings,  therefore,  was  the  price  of 
two  quarters  and  more  tlian  three  bushels  of 
wheat.  Valuing  a  quarter  of  wheat  In  the 
present  times  at  eight-and-twenty  shillings, 
the  real  price  of  a  yard  of  fine  cloth  must,  in 


those  times,  have  been  equal  to  at  least  thret 
pounds  six  shillings  and  sixpence  of  our  pre- 
sent money.  The  man  who  bought  it  must 
have  parted  with  the  command  of  a  quantity 
of  labour  and  subsistence  equal  to  what  that 
sum  would  purchase  in  the  present  times. 

The  reduction  in  the  real  price  of  the  coarse 
manufacture,  though  considerable,  has  not 
been  so  great  as  in  that  of  the  fine^ 

In  1463,  being  the  Sd  of  Edi/i-ard  IV.  it 
was  enacted,  that  **  no  servant  in  husbandry 
nor  common  labourer,  nor  servant  to  any  ar- 
tificer  inhabiting  out  of  a  city  or  bur^^,  shall 
use  or  wear  in  their  clothing  any  cloth  above 
two  shillings  the  broad  yard.**  In  the  3d  of 
Edward  IV.,  two  shillings  contained  very 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  four  of 
our  present  money.  But  the  Yorkshire  cloth 
which  is  now  sold  at  four  shillings  the  ynrd, 
is  probably  much  superior  to  .iny  that  was 
then  made  for  the  wearing  of  the  very  poorest 
order  of  common  servants.  Even  the  money 
price  of  their  clothing,  therefore,  may,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quality,  be  somewhat  cheaper 
in  the  present  than  it  was  in  those  ancient 
times.  The  real  price  is  certainly  a  good  deal 
cheaper.  Tenpence  was  then  reckoned  what 
is  called  the  moderate  and  reasonable  price  of 
a  busliel  of  wheat.  Two  shillings,  therefore, 
was  the  price  of  two  bushels  and  near  two 
pecks  of  wheat,  which  in  the  preamt  times,  at 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  the  buahd,  would 
be  worth  d^^t  shillings  and  ninepence.  For 
a  yard  of  this  cloth  the  poor  servant  must  have 
parted  with  the  power  of  purchasing  a  quan 
tity  of  subsistence  equal  to  what  eight  shillings 
and  ninepence  would  purchase  in  the  present 
times,  lliis  ib  a  sumptuary  law,  too,  restrain. 
ing  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  poor. 
Their  clothing,  therefore,  had  commonly  been 
mucli  more  expensive. 

The  same  order  of  people  are,  by  the  same 
law,  prohibited  from  wearing  hose,  of  which 
the  price  should  exceed  fourteen-pence  the 
pair,  equal  to  about  eight-and-twenty  pence  ol 
our  present  money.  But  fourteen-pence  was 
in  those  times  the  price  of  a  bushel  and  near 
two  pecks  of  wheat;  which  in  the  present 
times,  at  three  and  sixpence  the  bu^el,  would 
cost  five  shillings  and  threepence.  We  should 
in  the  present  times  consider  this  as  a  vary 
high  price  for  a  pair  of  stockings  to  a  servant 
of  the  poorest  and  lowest  order.  He  must 
however,  in  those  times,  have  paid  what  was 
really  equivalent  to  this  price  for  them. 

In  the  titj?  of  Edward  IV.  the  art  of  knit- 
ting  stockings  wa^  probably  not  known  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  Their  hose  were  made  of 
common  cloth,  which  may  have  l«£ki  one  of 
the  causes  of  t'leir  dearness.  The  first  per- 
son tliat  wore  stockings  in  England  is  said  to 
have  been  Queen  Elisabeth.  She  received 
them  as  a  present  from  the  Spanish  tmhastr 
dor. 

Both  in  the  coarse  and  in  the  fine  woollen 
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manufacture,  the  mAchinery  employed  was' 
much  more  unperfect  in  those  ancient,  than 
it  is  in  the  present  times.  It  has  since  re- 
eared  three  rcry  capital  improrements,  be- 
sides, probably,  many  smaller  ones,  of  which 
it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  either  the  num- 
ber or  the  importance.  Hie  three  capital  im> 
prorements  are,  first,  the  exchange  of  the  rock 
and  spindle  for  the  spinning-whccl,  which, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  liUx>ur,  will  perform 
mofe  than  double  the  quantity  of  work.  Se- 
condly, the  use  of  several  very  ingenious  ma- 
chines, which  facilitate  and  abridge,  in  a  still 
greater  proportion,  the  winding  of  the  worsted 
and  woollen  yam,  or  the  proper  arrangement 
of  the  warp  and  woof  before  they  are  put  in- 
to the  loom  ;  an  operation  which,  previous  to 
the  invention  of  those  machines,  must  have 
been  extremely  tedious  and  troublesome.-— 
Thirdly,  the  employment  of  the  fulling-mill 
for  diickening  the  cloth,  instead  of  tr^uling 
it  in  water.  Neither  wind  nor  water  mills  of 
any  kind  were  known  in  England  so  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  nor, 
•o  far  as  I  know,  in  any  otlier  part  of  Europe 
north  of  the  Alps.  T^ey  had  been  introduced 
into  Italy  some  time  before. 

The  consideration  of  these  circumstances 
may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  explain  to  us 
why  the  real  price  both  of  the  coarse  and  of 
the  fine  manufiicture  was  so  much  higher  in 
Chose  ancient  than  it  is  in  the  present  times. 
ft  cost  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  to  bring 
the  goods  to  naarket.  When  they  were  brought 
thither,  therefore,  they  must  have  purchased, 
or  exchanged  for  the  price  of,  a  greater  quan- 
tjty. 

The  coarse  manufacture  probably  was,  in 
those  ancient  times,  carried  on  in  England  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  always  has  been  in  coun- 
tries where  arts  and  manufactures  are  in  their 
infancy.  It  was  probably  a  household  manu- 
facture, in  which  every  different  part  of  the 
work  was  occasionally  performed  by  all  the 
different  members  of  almost  every  private  fa- 
mily, but  so  as  to  be  their  work  only  when 
diey  haul  nothing  else  to  do,  and  not  to  be  the 
principal  business  from  which  any  of  them  de- 
rived the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence  The 
work  which  is  performed  in  this  manner,  it 
has  already  been  observed,  comes  always  much 
cheaper  to  market  than  that  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal or  sole  fund  of  the  workman's  subsist- 
ence. The  fine  manufacture,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not,  in  those  times,  carried  on  in 
England,  but  in  the  rich  and  commercial 
country  of  Flanders;  and  it  was  probably 
conducted  then,  in  the  same  manner  as  now, 
by  people  who  derived  the  whole,  or  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  subsistence  from  it  It  was, 
besides,  a  fordgn  manufacture,  and  must  have 
paid  some  duty,  the  ancient  custom  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage  at  least,  to  the  king.  This 
duty,  indeed,  would  not  probably  be  very 
It  was  not  then  the  policy  of  Europe*  1 


to  restrain,  by  high  duties,  tlie  importation  of 
foreign  manufactures,  but  rather  to  encour- 
age  it,  in  order  that  merchants  might  be  en- 
abled to  supply,  at  as  easy  a  rate  as  possible, 
the  great  men  with  the  conveniencies  and  lux- 
uries which  they  wanted,  and  which  the  in- 
dustry of  their  own  country  could  not  afford 
them. 

The  consideration  of  these  circumstances 
may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  explain  to  us 
why,  in  those  ancient  times,  the  real  price  of 
the  coarse  manufacture  was,  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  fine,  so  much  lower  than  in  the 
present  times. 


ConcluMon  oft/tg  Cfuipter. 

1  shall  conclude  this  very  long  chapter  with 
observing,  that  every  improvement  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  society  tends,  cither  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  to  raise  the  real  rent  of  land 
to  increase  the  real  wealth  of  the  landlord,  his 
power  of  purchasing  the  labour,  or  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labour  of  other  people. 

The  extension  of  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion tends  to  raise  it  directly.  The  landlord's 
share  of  the  produce  necessarily  increases  with 
the  increase  of  the  produce. 

That  rise  in  the  real  price  of  those  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land,  which  is  first  the 
effect  of  the  extended  improvement  and  culti- 
vation, and  afVerwards  the  cause  of  their  be- 
ing still  further  extended,  tlic  rise  in  the  price 
of  cattle,  for  example,  tends,  too,  to  raise  the 
rent  of  land  directly,  and  in  a  still  greater 
proportion.  The  real  value  of  the  landlord's 
share,  his  real  command  of  the  labour  of  other 
people,  not  only  rises  with  the  real  value  of 
the  produce,  but  the  proportion  of  his  share  to 
the  whole  produce  rises  with  it. 

That  produce,  after  the  rise  in  its  real  price, 
requires  no  more  lalx>ur  to  collect  it  than  be- 
fore. A  smaller  proportion  of  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  sufficient  to  replace,  with  the  ordinary 
profit,  the  stock  which  employs  tliat  labour. 
A  greater  proportion  of  it  must  consequently 
belong  to  the  landlord. 

All  those  improvements  in  the  productive 
powers  of  labour,  which  tend  directly  to  re- 
duce the  rent  price  of  manufactures,  tend  in- 
dhvctly  to  raise  the  real  rent  of  land.  The 
landlord  exchanges  that  part  of  his  rude  pro- 
duce, which  is  over  and  above  his  own  con- 
sumption, or,  what  comes  to  the  some  tiling, 
the  price  of  tliat  part  of  it,  for  manufactured 
produce.  Whatever  reduces  the  real  price  of 
the  latter,  raises  that  of  the  former.  An  equal 
quantity  of  the  former  becomes  thereby  equi- 
valent to  a  greater  quantity  of  the  latter ;  and 
the  landlord  is  enabled  to  purchase  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  conveniencies,  oniamcrts,  or 
luxuries  which  he  has  occasion  for. 

Every  inorease  in  the  real  wealth  of  the  m>* 
ciety,  evenr  increase  in  tlie  quantitv  of  Mseful 
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labour  employed  witliin  it,  tends  indirectly  to 
raise  tiie  real  rent  of  land.  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  this  labour  naturally  goes  to  the  land. 
A  greater  number  of  men  and  cattle  are  em- 
ployed in  its  cultivation,  the  produce  increases 
with  die  increase  of  the  stock  which  is  thus 
employed  in  raising  it,  and  the  rent  increases 
with  tlie  produce. 

Tlie  contrary  circumstances,  the  neglect  of 
cultivation  and  improvement,  the  fall  in  the 
real  price  of  any  part  of  the  rude  produce  of 
land,  the  rise  in  the  real  price  of  manufactures 
from  tlie  decay  of  manufacturing  art  and  in- 
dustry, tlie  declension  of  the  real  wealth  of 
the  society,  all  tend,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
lower  the  real  rent  of  land,  to  reduce  the  real 
wealth  of  tlie  landlord,  to  diminish  his  power 
of  purchasing  either  the  labour,  or  the  produce 
of  the  labour,  of  other  people. 

The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  every  country,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  the  whole  jmce  of  that  annual 
produce,  naturally  divides  itself,  it  has  already 
been  observed,  into  three  parts ;  the  rent  of 
land,  the  wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of 
stock ;  and  constitutes  a  revenue  to  three  dif- 
ferent orders  of  people ;  to  those  who  live  by 
rent,  to  those  who  live  by  wages,  and  to  those 
who  live  by  profit.  These  are  the  three  great, 
original,  and  constituent,  orders  of  every  civi- 
liied  society,  from  whose  revenue  that  of  every 
other  order  is  ultimately  derived. 

The  interest  of  the  first  of  those  three  great 
orders,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  just  now 
said,  is  strictly  and  inseparably  connected  with 
the  general  interest  of  the  society.  Whatever 
either  promotes  or  obstructs  the  one,  necessa- 
rily promotes  or  obstructs  the  other.  When 
the  public  deliberates  concerning  any  regula- 
tion of  commerce  or  police,  the  proprietors  of 
land  never  can  misleaid  it,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  their  own  particular  or- 
der ;  at  least,  if  they  have  any  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  that  interest.  Tliey  are,  indeed,  too 
oAen  defective  in  this  tolerable  knowledge. 
They  are  the  only  one  of  the  three  orders 
whose  revenue  costs  them  neither  labour  nor 
care,  but  comes  to  them,  as  it  were,  of  its  own 
accord,  and  independent  of  any  plan  or  pro- 
ject of  their  own.  That  indolence  whidi  is 
the  natural  effect  of  the  ease  and  security  of 
their  situation,  renders  them  too  often,  not 
only  ignorant,  but  incapable  of  that  applica- 
tion of  mind,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
foresee  and  understand  the  consequence  of  any 
public  regulation. 

The  interest  of  the  second  order,  that  of 
those  who  live  by  wages,  is  as  strictly  connect- 
isd  with  the  interest  of  the  society  as  that  of  the 
first.  The  wages  of  the  labourer,  it  has  al- 
ready been  shewn,  are  never  so  high  as  when 
the  demand  for  labour  is  continually  rising, 
or  when  the  quantity  employed  is  every  year 
increasing  considerably.  Wlien  this  real  wealth 
>f  the  socie^  becomes  stationary,  his  wages 


are  soon  reduced  to  wluU  is  barely  enough  to 
enable  him  to  bring  up  a  family,  or  to  con- 
tinue  the  race  of  labourers.  When  the  socfe- 
ty  declines,  they  fall  even  below  this.  The 
order  of  proprietors  may  perhaps  gain  more 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  society  than  that  of 
labourers ;  but  there  is  no  order  that  suffers 
so  cruelly  from  its  decline.  But  though  the 
interest  of  the  labourer  is  strictly  connected 
with  that  of  the  society,  he  is  incapable  either 
of  comprehending  that  interest,  or  of  under^ 
standing  its  connexion  with  his  own.  His 
condition  l^ives  him  no  time  to  receive  the 
necessary  information,  and  his  education  and 
habits  are  commoLly  such  as  to  render  liiro 
unfit  to  judge,  even  though  he  was  fully  in- 
formed.  In  tlie  public  deliberations,  there- 
fore, his  voice  is  little  heard,  and  less  regard- 
ed ;  except  upon  particular  occasions,  when 
his  clamour  is  animated,  set  on,  and  support- 
ed by  his  employers,  not  for  his,  but  their 
own  particular  purposes. 

His  employers  constitute  the  third  order, 
that  of  those  who  live  by  profit.  It  is  the 
stock  that  is  employed  for  the  sake  of  profit, 
which  puts  into  motion  the  greater  part  of  the 
useful  labour  of  every  society.  The  plans  and 
projects  of  the  employers  of  stock  regulate  and 
direct  all  the  most  important  operations  of  la- 
bour, and  profit  is  the  end  proposed  by  all 
those  plans  and  projects.  But  the  rate  of 
profit  does  not,  like  rent  and  wages,  rise  witl* 
the  prosperity,  and  fall  with  the  declension  of 
the  society.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  naturally 
low  in  ridi,  and  high  in  poor  countriett,  and 
it  is  always  highest  in  the  countries  which  are 
going  fastest  to  ruin.  The  interest  of  this 
third  order,  therefore,  has  not  the  same  con- 
nexion with  the  general  interest  of  the  society, 
as  that  of  the  other  two.  Merchants  and 
master  manufacturers  arc,  in  diis  order,  the 
two  classes  of  people  who  commonly  employ 
the  largest  capitals,  and  who  by  their  w«dtli 
draw  to  themselves  the  greatest  share  of  the 
public  consideration.  As  during  their  whole 
lives  they  are  engaged  in  plans  and  projects, 
they  have  frequently  more  acuteness  of  un- 
derstanding than  the  greater  part  of  country 
gentlemen.  As  their  thoughts,  however,  ar« 
commonly  exercised  rather  about  the  interest 
of  their  own  particular  branch  of  business 
than  about  tliat  of  the  society,  their  judgment, 
even  when  given  with  the  greatest  candour 
(which  it  has  not  been  upon  every  oaauion), 
is  much  more  to  be  depended  upon  vrith  re- 
gard to  the  former  of  those  two  objects,  than 
with  regard  to  the  latter.  Their  supoiority 
over  the  country  gentleman  is,  not  so  much  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  public  interest,  as  in 
their  having  a  better  knowledge  of  their  own 
interest  than  he  has  of  his.  It  is  by  this  su- 
perior knowledge  of  their  own  interest  that 
they  have  frequently  imposed  upon  his  gen*> 
rosity,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  up  both  hit 
own  interest  and  that  of  the  public,  froir  a 
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terj  nmplo  but  honest  conviction,  that  their 
interest,  and  not  his,  was  the  interest  of  the 
public.  The  interest  of  the  dealers,  however, 
in  any  particular  branch  of  trade  or  manufac- 
tures, is  always  in  some  respects  different  from, 
and  even  opposite  to,  that  of  the  public.  To 
widen  the  market,  and  to  narrow  the  compe- 
tition, is  always  the  interest  of  tlie  dealers. 
To  widen  the  market  may  frequently  be  agree- 
able enough  to  the  interest  of  the  pubh'c ;  but 
to  narrow  the  competition  must  always  be 
against  it,  nnd  can  only  serve  to  exuible  the 
dealers,  by  raisiiiff  their  profits  above  what 
th*r  natnnUT  would  be,  to  lew.  for  tliatr  own 


benefit,  an  absurd  tai  upon  the  rest  of  theii 
fellow-citizens.  The  proposal  of  any  new  law 
or  regulation  of  commerce  which  comes  from 
this  order,  ought  always  to  be  listened  to  with 
great  precaution,  and  ought  never  to  be  adopt, 
cd  till  af^er  having  been  long  and  carefuUy 
examined,  not  only  with  tlie  most  scrupulous, 
but  with  the  most  suspicious  attention.  It 
comes  from  an  order  of  men,  whose  interest 
is  never  exactly  the  same  witli  tliat  of  tlie  pub« 
lie,  who  have  generally  an  interest  to  deceive 
and  even  to  oppress  the  public,  and  who  ac- 
cordingly have,  upon  many  occasions,  bot*i  de 
I  ccived  and  oppressed  it. 
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WEALTH  OS  NATIONS, 


BOOK  I. 


PRICES  OF  WHEAT. 


Price  of  the 

Quarter  of 

Wheat  each 

Year. 


Average  of 
the  diobreht 
Prices  of  the 
tame  Year. 


The  Average 
Price  of  each 
Year  In  Money 
of  the  present 
times. 


Price  of  the 
Quarter  of 
Wheat  each 
Yev. 

L.    s.     d. 

0     9     0 

0     2     0 

1     6     8 

0     2     0 

0  15     0 

0     4     0 

0     2     0 

CO  13     47 

^0  14     of 

CO  16     03 

0  16     0 

0  16    0 

0     8     0 

0     4     0 

1      6     8 

0     5     4 

1     4     0 

50     4     4? 

to     4     0$ 

0     4     6 

0     8     0 

0     6     8 

0     5     0 

0     8     0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

G 

8 

1 

4 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Arera|e  of 

the  difftrcnt 
Prices  of  the 
same  Year. 


1     2     0 


0   14     5 


0    3  10 


llieAveraffe 
Price  of  each 
Year  in  Mo. 
ney  of  the 
Itresenttti 


L.    ft.     d. 


1  7 

0  5 

3  2 

0  4 


1     3     4 


0     4     2 


0     1    10 


O 
2 
2 
8 


1  15  0 

2  9  4 

0  9  4 

0  4  6 

1  IS  7 

1  17  6 

0  8  11 

1  12  0 

Total.      15  9  4 


Aver,  price,  1     5     9j 


0 

16 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

13 

4 

0 

10 

S 

2 

6 

8 

2 

8 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0  16     O 


ToUl,     12   15     4 


Aver,  price,    1      1     m| 


0 

10 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

15 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

10 

0 

1 

17 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

11 

0 

Total.       8     9     0 


Average  price,  1    18     8 


Aver,   price,  0   M      i 


CHAP.  XI. 


PRICES  OF  WHEAT. 


Tcun 

XII. 


H99 
1504 
15*21 
1551 
I55t^ 
1554 
1555 
1556 

1557 


Price  of  the 

Quarter  of 

Whoat  each 

Year. 


1558 

0 

8 

0 

1559 

0 

8 

0 

1560 

0 

8 

0 

Avenue  of 
the  different 
Price*  of  the 

lame  Year. 


L.  1.    d. 


0  17     8} 


l*he  Average 

Price  of  each 

Year  in  Money 

of  the  present 

times. 


L.  8. 

0  6 

0  8 

1  10 
0  8 
0  8 
0  8 
0  8 
0  8 


0  8 
0  8 
0     8 


d. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0  17     8} 


0 
0 
0 


Total.       6     0     2J 


Average  price,    0  10    0y\ 


Yean 
XII. 


1561 
1562 

1574 

1587 
1594 
1595 
1596 

1597 

1598 
1599 
1600 
1601 


Price  of  the 

Quarter  of 

Wheat  Mch 

Year. 


(2   16     07 
)I      4     Oj 


I 


L. 

0 

0 

2 

I 

3 

2 

2 

4 

5 

2 
1 
1 
1 


8.  d. 

8  0 

8  0 
16 


0 
0 
0 
0 


4 

4 
16 
IS 

0 

4 

0 

16  8 
19     2 

17  8 
14  10 


C5     4     07 

14    0    oj 


.Wcraseof 
the  different 
Price*  of  the 

same  Year. 


L    a.     d. 


2     0     0 


4  12     0 
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The  Averagt 
Price  of  ench 
Year  in  Mo. 

ney  of  the 
present  times 


L. 

0 

0 


8.    d. 

8     0 
8     0 


2     0     0 


3 
2 
2 

4 


4 

16 
13 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


4   12    0 


2 

16 

8 

1 

19 

2 

1 

17 

8 

I 

14 

10 

Total,     28     9     4 


Average  price,     2     7     5\ 


men  OF  THE  QUARTEE  OP  NINE  BUSHELS  OF  THE  BEST  OR  HIGHEST  PRICED  WHEAT  AT  WINll- 
SOB  MARKET,  ON  LADY-DAY  AND  MICHAELMAS,  FROM  1595  TO  1764,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE;  THE 
PRICE  OF  EACH  YEAR  BSINQ  THE  MEDIUM  BETWEEN  THE  HIOI1E8T  PRICES  OF  THOSE  TW« 
MARKET-DAYS. 


Yeara 

1595  , 

{50G 

1597 

1598 

1599 

/600 

1601 

1603 
1604 
1605 
1606 
1607 
1608 
1609 


Wheat  per  Quarter. 


1621 

16'.»2 

1623 

1624 

1625 

1626 

1627 

16'i8 

1629 

1630 


L. 

2 

2 

3 

2 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 


8. 

0 

8 

9 

16 

19 

17 

14 

9 

15 

10 

15 

13 

16 

16 

10 


d. 

0 

0 

6 

8 

2 

8 

10 
4 
4 
8 

10 
0 
8 
8 
0 


1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

S 


10 
18 
12 

8 
12 

9 
16 

8 

2 
15 


4 
8 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
8 


Years 

1610 

1611 

1612 

161.) 

1614 

1615 

1616 

1617 

1618 

1619 

1620 


Wheat  per  Quarter. 


1631 
16.i2 
1633 
1634 
1635 
1636 


L. 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


8. 

15 

18 

2 

8 

1 

18 

0 

8 

6 

15 

10 


d. 
10 
8 
4 
8 

H 
8 

4 

8 

8 

4 

4 


26)54  0  6i 
2  1   6^, 


3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


8 
13 
18 
16 
16 
16 


0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
8 


16)40  0  0 


I 


2  10  0 


Yeara. 

1637 

1638 

1639 

1640 

1641 

1642 

1643 

1644 

1645 

1646 

1647 

1648 

1649 

1650 

1651 

1652 

1653 

1654 

1655 

1656 

1657 

1658 

1659 

1660 

1661 

1662 

1663 

1664 

1665 

1666 

1667 

1668 

1669 

1670 


Wheat  par  Quarter. 


•  •  •  •  • 


L. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

I 

2 

2 


s. 

1:) 

17 

4 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

13 

5 

0 

16 

13 

9 

15 

6 

13 

3 

6 

5 

6 

16 

10 

14 

17 

0 

9 

16 

16 

0 

4 

I 


d. 

0 

4 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

6 

6 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 


Years. 

1671  . 

1672  . 

1673  . 

1674  . 

1675  . 

1676  . 

1677  . 
1678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1686 
168' 
168f 
168& 
1690 
1691 
1692 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 
1697 
1698 
1699 
1700 


Wheat  per  Quartet 


L. 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
3 
3 

,  2 

3 

3 

3 

.  3 
o 


s. 

2 

1 

6 

8 

4 

18 

2 

19 

0 

5 

6 

4 

0 

4 

6 

14 

5 

6 

10 

14 

14 

6 

7 

4 

13 

11 

0 

8 

4 

0 


d. 

0 

0 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


60)153  1   8 
2  11  0| 
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WboU  per  Quarter. 

Years.       L.  t.  d. 

1701  1  17  8 

1702 1  9  6 

1703 1  16  0 

1704  2  6  6 

1705  1  10  0 

1706 1  6  0 

1707 I  8  6 

1708 2  1  6 

1709 S  18  6 

1710 3  18  0 

1711  2  14  0 

1712 2  6  4 

1713 2  11  0 

1714 2  10  4 

1715 2  3  0 

1716 2  8  0 

1717 2  5  8 

1718 1  18  10 

1719 1  15  0 

1720 1  17  0 

1721  1  17  6 

1722 1  16  0 

1723 1  14  8 

1724 1  17  0 

1725 2  8  6 

1726 2  6  0 

1727 2  2  0 

1728 2  14  « 

1729 2  6  10 

1730 1  16  6 

1731  1  12  10 

1732 1  6  8 

1733 1  8  4 

1734 1  18  10 


WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 


Years. 

1735  .. 

1736  .. 
17S7  .. 

1738  ., 

1739  .. 
1740.. 

1741  .. 

1742  .. 

1743  .. 
1744.. 

1745  .. 

1746  .. 

1747  .. 

1748  .. 

1749  .. 

1750  ., 

1751  .. 

1752  .. 

1753  .. 

1754  .. 

1755  .. 

1756  .. 

1757  ., 

1758  ., 

1759  .. 
1760. 

1761  .. 

1762  ., 

1763  ., 

1764  .. 


Wheat  t>er  Quarter. 
•      L. 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 


s. 

d. 

3 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

15 

6 

18 

6 

10 

8 

6 

8 

14 

0 

4 

10 

4 

10 

7 

6 

19 

0 

14 

10 

17 

0 

17 

0 

12 

6 

18 

6 

1 

10 

4 

8 

14 

8 

13 

10 

5 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

19 

10 

16 

6 

10 

3 

19 

0 

0 

9 

6 

9 

64)129  13     6 


Y'ears  I/. 

!  1731  1 
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Vfbmt  per  Qaartcr. 


1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 


1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 
1745 
1746 
1747 
1748 
1749 
1750 


2  O  Cjf 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
I 
2 


s. 

12 

6 

8 

18 

3 

0 

18 

15 

18 

10 


d. 

10 
8 
4 

10 
0 
4 
0 
6 
6 
8 


10)18  12  8 


1  17  3} 


8 

6 

8 

14 

0 

4 

10 

4 

10 

7 

6 

19 

0 

14 

10 

17 

0 

17 

0 

12 

6 

10)16  18  2 


1  18  9| 


BOOK   II. 


07  THB  NATURE,  ACCUMULATION,  AND  EMPLOYMENT  Of  STOOL 


INTEODCCTION. 

In  thm  rude  state  of  society,  in  which  there 
is  no  dirision  of  labour,  in  which  exchanges 
are  seldom  made,  and  in  which  every  man 
provider  every  tiling  for  himself,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  any  stock  should  bo  accumulated, 
or  stored  up  before-hand,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  bu»ness  of  the  society.  Every  man  en- 
deavours to  supply,  by  his  own  industry,  his 
own  occasional  wants,  as  they  occur.  Wlicn 
be  is  hungry,  he  goes  to  the  forest  to  hunt ; 
when  hu  coat  is  worn  out,  he  clothes  himself 
with  the  skin  of  the  first  large  animal  he 
ulls :  and  when  his  hut  begins  to  go  to  ruin, 
lie  repairs  it,  as  well  as  he  can,  with  the  trees 
and  tlie  turf  that  are  nearest  it 

But  when  the  division  of  labour  has  once 
been  thoroughly  introduced,  the  produce  of  a 
man*8  own  labour  can  supply  but  a  very  small 
part  of  his  occasional  wants.  The  far  greater 
part  of  them  are  supplied  by  the  produce  of 
other  men*s  labour,  which  be  purchases  with 
the  produce,  or,  wliat  is  the  same  thing,  with 
the  price  of  the  produce,  of  his  own.  But 
t))is  purchase  cannot  be  made  till  such  time 
as  the  produce  of  his  own  labour  has  not  only 
been  completed,  but  sold.  A  vstock  of  goods 
of  different  kinds,  therefore,  must  be  stored 
up  somewhere,  sufficient  to  maintain  him,  and 
to  supply  him  with  the  materials  and  tools  of 
hi%  work,  till  such  time  at  least  as  both  these 
events  can  be  brought  about.  A  weaver  can- 
not apply  himself  entirely  to  his  peculiar  bu- 
siness unless  there  is  before-hand  storetl  up 
somewhere,  eitiicr  in  his  own  possession,  or 
in  that  of  some  other  person,  a  stock  sufficient 
to  maintain  him,  and  to  supply  him  with  the 
oiatcrials  and  tools  of  his  work,  till  he  has  not 
only  completed,  but  sold  his  web.  This  ac- 
cumulation must  evidently  l>e  previous  to  his 
iipplying  his  industry  for  so  long  a  time  to 
such  a  peculiar  business. 

As  the  accumulation  of  stock  must,  in  tlie 
nature  of  things,  be  previous  to  the  division 
of  labour,  so  labour  can  be  more  and  more 


subdivided  in  proportion  only  as  stock  is  prcv 
viouslv  more  and  more  accumulated.  The 
quantity  of  materials  which  the  some  number 
of  people  can  work  up,  increases  in  a  great 
proportion  as  labour  comes  to  be  more  and 
more  subdivide<l ;  and  as  the  operations  of 
each  workman  are  gradually  reduced  to  a 
greater  degree  of  simplicity,  a  variety  of  new 
machines  come  to  be  invented  for  facilitating 
and  abridging  those  operations.  As  the  divi- 
sion  of  labour  advances,  therefore,  in  order 
to  give  constant  employment  to  an  equal  num- 
ber of  workmen,  an  equal  stock  of  provisions, 
and  a  greater  stock  of  materials  and  tools 
than  what  would  have  been  necessary  in  a 
ruder  state  of  things,  must  be  accumulated 
before-hand.  But  tlie  number  of  workmen  in 
every  branch  of  business  generally  increases 
with  the  division  of  labour  in  that  branch ;  or 
rather  it  is  the  increase  of  their  number  which 
enables  tlicm  to  class  and  subdivide  them- 
selves in  this  manner. 

As  the  accumulation  of  stock  is  previously 
necessary  for  carrying  on  this  great  improve- 
ment  in  the  productive  powers  of  labour,  so 
'that  accumulation  naturally  leads  to  this  im- 
1  provement.  The  person  who  employs  his  stock 
in  maintaining  labour,  necessarily  wi>hes  to 
employ  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  as 
great  a  quantity  of  work  as  possible.  He  en- 
deavours, therefore,  both  to  make  among  his 
workmen  the  most  proper  distribution  of  em- 
ployment, and  to  furnish  them  with  the  best 
machines  which  he  can  either  invent  or  afford 
to  purchase.  His  abilities,  in  both  these  re- 
spects, are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  stock,  or  to  tlie  numl)er  of  people 
whom  it  can  employ.  The  quantity  of  in- 
dustry, tliercfore,  not  only  increases  in  every 
country  with  the  increase  of  the  stock  which 
employs  it,  but,  in  consequence  of  that  in- 
crease, tlie  same  quantity  of  industry  produces 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  work. 

Such  are  in  general  the  effects  of  the  in* 
crease  of  stock  upon  industry  and  iti  pro<luc< 
tive  powers. 
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game  of  all  kinds,  &c.  in  proportion  to  that 
of  com,  is  a  most  decisive  one.  It  clearly  de- 
monstrates, first,  tlieir  great  abundance  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  com,  and,  consequently,  the 
great  extent  of  the  land  which  they  occupied 
in  proportion  to  what  was  occupied  by  com  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  low  value  of  this  land  in 
proportion  to  that  of  com  land,  and,  conse. 
qucntly,  the  uncultivated  and  unimproved  state 
of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
country.  It  clearly  demonstrates,  that  the  stock 
and  population  of  the  country  did  not  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  ter- 
ritory, which  they  commonly  do  in  civilized 
countries  ;  and  that  society  was  at  that  time, 
and  in  that  country,  but  in  its  infancy.  From 
the  high  or  low  money  price,  either  of  goods 
in  general,  or  of  com  in  particular,  we  can 
infer  only,  that  the  mines,  which  at  that  time 
happened  to  supply  the  commercial  world  with 
gold  and  silw,  were  fertile  or  barren,  not 
that  the  country  was  rich  or  poor.  But  from 
the  high  or  low  money  price  of  some  sorts  of 
goods  in  proportion  to  that  of  others,  we  can 
infer,  with  a  degree  of  probability  tliat  ap- 
proaches almost  to  certainty,  that  it  was  rich 
or  poor,  that  the  greater  part  of  its  lands  were 
improved  or  unimproved,  and  that  it  was  cither 
in  a  more  or  less  barbarous  state,  or  in  a  more 
or  less  civilized  one. 

Any  rise  in  the  money  price  of  goods  which 
proceeded  altogether  from  the  degradation  of 
the  value  of  silver,  would  affect  all  sorts  of 
goods  equally,  and  raise  their  price  universally, 
a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  a  fiflh  part  higher,  ac- 
cording as  silver  happened  to  lose  a  third,  or 
1  fourth,  or  a  fifVh  part  of  its  former  value. 
But  tlie  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  reasoning 
and  conversation,  does  not  afiect  all  sorts  of 
provisions  equally.  Taking  the  course  of  the 
present  century  at  an  average,  the  price  of 
corn,  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who 
account  for  this  rise  by  the  degradation  of  the 
value  of  silver,  has  risen  much  less  than  that 
of  some  other  sorts  of  provisions.  The  rise 
in  the  price  of  those  other  sorts  of  provisions, 
therefore,  cannot  be  owing  altogether  to  the 
degradation  of  the  value  of  silver.  Some 
other  causes  must  be  taken  into  the  account ; 
and  those  which  have  been  above  assigned, 
will,  perhaps,  without  having  rccoiurse  to  the 
supposed  degradation  of  the  value  of  silver, 
sufficiently  explain  this  rise  in  those  particular 
sorts  of  provisions,  of  which  the  price  has  ac- 
tually risen  in  proportion  to  that  of  com. 

As  to  the  price  of  com  itself,  it  has,  during 
the  sixty-four  first  years  of  the  present  centu- 
ry, and  before  the  late  extraordinary  course 
of  bad  seasons,  been  somewhat  lower  than  it 
was  during  the  sixty-four  last  years  of  the  pre- 
ceding century.  This  fact  is  attested,  not  only 
by  the  accounts  of  Windsor  market,  but  by 
the  public  fiars  of  all  the  different  counties  of 
Hcodand.  and  by  the  accounts  of  several  dif- 


ferent markets  in  France,  which  have  b«er 
collected  with  great  diligence  and  fidelity  by 
Mr  Messance,  and  by  Mr  Dupr^  de  St  Maur. 
The  evidence  is  more  complete  than  could 
well  have  been  expected  in  a  matter  which  is 
naturally  so  very  difficult  to  be  ascertained. 

As  to  the  high  price  of  coni  during  these 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  can  be  sufllidently 
accounted  for  from  the  badness  of  the  seaaons, 
without  supposing  any  degradation  in  the 
va!ue  of  silver. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  tnat  silver  is  conti- 
nually sinking  in  its  value,  seems  not  to  be 
founded  upon  any  good  observations,  either 
upon  the  prices  of  com,  or  upon  those  of 
other  provisions. 

The  same  quantity  of  silver,  it  may  perbaps 
be  said,  will,  in  the  present  times,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  account  which  has  been  here  give.i, 
purchase  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  several 
sorts  of  provisions  than  it  would  have  done 
during  some  part  of  the  last  century ;  and  to 
ascertain  whether  this  diange  be  owing  to  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  those  goods,  or  to  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver,  is  only  to  establish  a  vain 
and  useless  distinction,  which  can  be  of  no 
sort  of  service  to  the  man  who  has  only  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  silver  to  go  to  market  with, 
or  a  certain  fixed  revenue  in  money.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  pretend  that  the  knowledge  cf 
this  distinction  will  enable  him  to  buy  cheaper. 
It  may  not,  however,  upon  that  account  be  al- 
together useless. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  public,  by  af- 
fording an  easy  proof  of  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country.  If  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  some  sorts  of  provisions  be  owing  ah(^th« 
er  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  it  is  owing 
to  a  circumstance,  from  which  nothing  can  be 
inferred  but  the  fertility  of  the  Ammcan 
mines.  The  real  wealth  of  the  country,  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  may, 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  be  either 
gradually  declining,  as  in  Portugal  and  Pol- 
and ;  or  gradually  advancing,  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  Europe.  But  if  this  rise  in  the  price 
of  some  sorts  of  provisions  be  owing  to  a  rise 
in  the  real  value  of  the  land  which  produces 
them,  to  its  increased  fertility,  or,  in  conse- 
quence of  more  extended  improvement  and 
good  cultivation,  to  its  having  been  rendered 
fit  for  producing  com ;  it  is  owing  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  indicates,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  prosperous  and  advancing  state 
of  the  country.  The  land  constitutes  by  fisr 
the  greatest,  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
durable  part  of  the  wealth  of  every  extensive 
country.  It  may  surely  be  of  some  usi^  or, 
at  least,  it  may  give  some  satisfaction  to  tbe 
public,  to  have  so  decisive  a  proof  of  the  in- 
creasing  value  of  by  far  the  greatest,  the  most 
important,  and  the  most  durable  part  of  its 
wealth. 

It  may,  too,  be  of  some  use  to  the  pubKc, 
in  regulating  the  pecuniary  reward  of  some  of 
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its  inferior  servants.     If  this  rise  in  the  price 
cf  6<nne  sorts  of  provisions  be  owing  to  a  fall 
in  the  value  of  silver,  their  pecuniary  reward, 
provided  it  was  not  too  large  before,  ought 
certainly  to  be  augmented  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  this  falL     If  it  is  not  augment- 
ed, their  real  rccompence  will  evidently  be  so 
much  diminished.     But  if  this  rise  of  price  is 
owing  to  the  increased  value,  in  consequence 
of  the  improved  fertility  of  the  land  which 
produces  such  provisions,  it  becomes  a  much 
nicer  matter  to  judge,  either  in  what  propor- 
tion any  pecuniary  reward  ought  to  be  aug- 
mented, or  whetlier  it  ought  to  be  augmented 
at  all.      The  extension  of  improvement  and 
cultivation,  as  it  necessarily  raises  more  or  less, 
in  proportion  to  the  price  of  com,  tliat  of 
every  sort  of  animal  food,  so  it  as  necessarily 
lowers  that  of,  I  believe,  every  sort  of  vege- 
table  food.     It   raises  the  price   of  animal 
food ;  because  a  great  part  of  the  land  which 
produces  it,  being  rendered  fit  for  producing 
com,  must  afford  Ux  the  landlord  and  farmer 
tlie  rent  and  profit  of  com  land.     It  lowers 
the  price  of  vegetable  food ;  because,  by  in- 
creasing the  fertility  of  the  land,  it  increases 
its  abundance.     The  improvements  of  agri- 
culture, too,  introduce  many  sorts  of  vegetable 
food,  which  requiring  less  land,  and  not  more 
labour  than  corn,  come  much  cheaper  to  mar- 
ket.    Such  are  potatoes  and  maize,  or  what  is 
called  Indian  com,  the  two  most  important 
improvements  which  the  agriculture  of  Eu- 
rope, perhaps,  which  Europe  itself,  has  receiv- 
ed  from  the  great  extension  of  its  commerce 
and  navigation.  Many  sorts  of  vegetable  food, 
bcsidea,  which  in  the  rude  state  of  agriculture 
are  confined  to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  raised 
only  by  the  spade,  come,  in  its  improved  state, 
to  be  introduced  into  common  fields^  and  to 
be  raised  by  the  plough  ;  such  as  turnips,  car- 
rots, cabbages,  &c.    If,  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provnaent,  therefore,  the  real   price  of  one 
species  of  food  necessarily  rises,  that  of  anoth- 
er as  necessarily  (alls ;  and  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  more  nicety  to  judge  how  far  the  rise 
in  the  one  may  be  compensated  by  the  fiJi  in 
the  other.     When  the  real  price  of  butcher's 
meat  has  once  got  to  its  height  (which,  with 
regard  to  every  sort,  except  perhaps  tliat  of 
bogs  flesh,  it  seems  to  have  done  through  a 
great  part  of  England  more  than  a  century 
ago),  any  rise  which  can  afterwards  happen  in 
that  of  any  other  sort  of  animal  food,  cannot 
much  affect  the  circumstances  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people.     The  drcumstancaet  of  the 
poor,  through  a  great  part  of  Kngland,  cannot 
surelj  be  to  much  distressed  by  any  rise  in 
the  price  of  poultry,  tfsh,  wild-fowl,  or  veni 
MO,  as  they  must  be  rdieved  by  the  fall  in 
that  of  potatoes. 

In  the  present  season  of  scarcity,  the  high 
pflios  of  com  no  doubt  distresses  the  poor. 
But  in  times  of  moderate  plenty,  when  com 
is  at  its  ordinary  or  average  price,  the  natural 


rise  in  the  price  of  any  other  sort  of  rude  pro- 
duce cannot  much  affect  them.  They  sufTei 
more,  perhaps,  by  the  artificial  rise  which  has 
been  occasioned  by  taxes  in  the  price  of  some 
manufactured  commodities,  as  of  salt,  soap, 
leather,  candles,  malt,  beer,  ale,  &c. 


Effects  of  the  Progress  of  ImprovemetU  upon 
the  real  Price  of  Manufactures, 

It  is  the  natural  effect  of  improvement, 
however,  to  diminish  gradually  the  real  price 
of  almost  all  manufactures.  That  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing workmanship  diminishes,  perhaps, 
in  all  of  them  without  exception.  In  conse- 
quence of  better  machinery,  of  greater  dexte* 
rity,  and  of  a  more  proper  division  and  distri> 
bution  of  work,  all  of  which  are  the  natural 
effects  of  improvement,  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity of  labour  becomes  requisite  for  executing 
any  particular  piece  of  work  ;  and  though,  in 
consequence  of  the  flourishing  circumstance^ 
of  the  society,  the  real  price  of  labour  should 
rise  very  considerably,  yet  the  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  quantity  will  generally  much  more 
than  compensate  the  greatest  rise  which  can 
happen  in  the  price. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  few  manufactures,  in 
which  the  necessary  rise  in  the  real  price  of 
the  rude  materials  will  more  than  compensate 
all  the  advantages  which  improvement  can  in- 
troduce into  the  execution  of  the  work  In 
carpenters*  and  joiners*  work,  and  m  the 
coarser  sort  of  cabinet  work,  the  necessarv 
rise  in  the  real  price  of  barren  timber,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  improvement  of  land,  will 
more  than  compensate  all  the  advantageb 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  best  machinery, 
the  greatest  dexterity,  and  the  most  proper 
division  and  distribution  of  work. 

But  in  all  cases  in  which  the  real  price  of 
the  rude  material  either  does  not  rise  at  all, 
or  does  not  rise  very  much,  that  of  the  ma- 
nufactured commodity  sinks  very  coubider- 
ably. 

lliis  diminution  of  price  has,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  and  preceding  century,  been 
most  remarkable  in  those  manufactures  of 
which  the  materials  are  the  coarser  medals.  A 
better  movement  of  a  watch,  than  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  could  have  been 
bought  for  twenty  pounds,  may  now  perhaps 
be  had  foi  twenty  shillings.  In  the  work  of 
cutlers  and  locksmiths,  in  all  the  toys  which 
are  made  of  the  coarser  metals,  and  in  all 
those  goods  which  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  o(  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  ware, 
there  has  been,  during  the  same  period,  a 
very  great  reduction  of  price,  though  not  al- 
togeUier  so  great  as  in  watch-work.  It  has, 
however,  been  sufficient  to  astonish  tlie  work- 
men of  every  other  part  of  Europe,  who  in 
many  cases  acknowledge  that  th^  can  pro* 
duce  no  work  of  equal  goodness  for  double 
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or  even  for  triple  tlie  price.  There  are  per- 
iiaps  no  manufactures,  in  which  the  division 
of  labour  can  be  carried  further,  or  in  which 
the  machinery  employed  admits  of  a  greater 
variety  of  improvements,  than  those  of  which 
the  materials  are  the  coarser  metals. 

In  the  clothing  manufacture  there  has,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  been  no  such  sensible  re- 
duction of  price.  The  price  of  superfine 
cloth,  I  have  been  assured,  on  the  contrary, 
has,  within  these  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
years,  risen  somewhat  in  proportion  to  its 
quality,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  material,  wliich  con- 
sists altogether  of  Spanish  wool.  That  of  the 
Yorkshire  cloth,  which  is  made  altogether  of 
English  wool,  is  said,  indeed,  during  the 
course  of  the  present  century,  to  have  fallen  a 
good  deal  in  proportion  to  its  quality.  Qua- 
lity, however,  is  so  very  disputable  a  matter, 
that  I  look  upon  all  information  of  this  kind 
as  somewhat  uncertain.  In  the  clothing  mi^ 
nufacture,  the  division  of  labour  is  nearly  the 
same  now  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  and  the 
machinery  employed  is  not  very  different. 
There  may,  however,  have  been  some  small 
improvements  in  both,  which  may  have  occa- 
sioned some  reduction  of  price. 

But  the  reduction  will  appear  much  more 
sensible  and  undeniable,  if  we  compare  the 
price  of  this  manufacture  in  the  present  times 
with  what  it  was  in  a  much  remoter  period, 
towards  tlie  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  labour  was  probably  much  less  subdivid- 
ed, and  the  machinery  employed  much  more 
imperfect,  than  it  is  at  present. 

In  1487,  being  the  4th  of  Henry  VII.,  it 
^as  enacted,  that  '*  whosoever  shall  sell  by  re- 
tail a  broad  yard  of  the  finest  scarlet  grained, 
or  of  other  grained  cloth  of  the  finest  making, 
above  sixteen  sliillings,  shall  forfeit  forty  shil- 
lings for  every  yard  so  sold.**  Sixteen  shil- 
lings, therefore,  containing  about  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  as  four-and-twenty  shillings 
of  our  present  money,  was,  at  that  time,  reck- 
oned not  an  unreasonable  price  lu*  2  yard  of 
the  finest  cloth ;  and  as  this  is  a  sumptuary 
law,  such  cloth,  it  is  probable,  had  usually 
been  sold  somewhat  dearer.  A  guinea  may 
be  reckoned  the  highest  price  in  the  present 
times.  Even  though  the  quality  of  the  cloths, 
tlierefore,  should  be  supp(»ed  equal,  and  that 
uf  the  present  times  is  most  probably  much 
superior,  yet,  even  upon  this  supposition,  the 
money  price  of  the  finest  cloth  appears  to  have 
been  considerably  reduced  since  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  its  real  price  has  been 
much  more  reduced.  Six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  was  then,  and  long  afterwards,  reckon- 
ed tlie  average  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat. 
Sixteen  sliillings,  therefore,  was  tlie  price  of 
two  quarters  and  more  tlian  three  bushels  of 
wheat.  Valuing  a  quarter  of  wheat  in  the 
present  times  at  eight-and-twoity  shillings, 
the  real  price  of  a  yard  of  fine  clodi  must,  in 


those  times,  have  been  equal  to  at  least  three 
pounds  six  shillings  and  sixpence  of  our  pre- 
sent money.  The  man  who  bought  it  must 
have  parted  with  the  command  of  a  quantity 
of  labour  and  subsistence  equal  to  what  that 
sum  would  purchase  in  the  present  times. 

The  reduction  in  the  real  price  of  the  coarse 
manufacture,  though  coasiderable,  has  not 
been  so  great  as  in  that  of  the  fine. 

In  1463,  being  the  3d  of  Ed^-ard  IV.  it 
was  enacted,  that  **  no  servant  in  husbandr} 
nor  common  labourer,  nor  servant  to  any  ar- 
tificer  inhabiting  out  of  a  city  or  burgh,  shall 
use  or  wear  in  Uieir  clothing  any  cloth  above 
two  shillings  the  broad  yard.**  In  the  Sd  of 
Edward  IV.,  two  shillings  contained  very 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  four  at 
our  present  money.  But  the  Yorkshire  cloth 
which  is  now  sold  at  four  shillings  the  yard, 
is  probably  much  superior  to  any  that  was 
then  made  for  the  wearing  of  the  very  poorest 
order  of  common  servants.  Even  the  money 
price  of  their  clothing,  therefore,  may,  in  pro> 
portion  to  the  quality,  be  somewhat  dieaper 
in  the  present  than  it  was  in  those  ancient 
times.  The  real  price  b  certainly  a  good  deal 
cheeper.  Tenpence  was  then  reckoned  what 
is  called  the  moderate  and  reasonable  price  of 
a  busliel  of  wheat.  Two  shillings,  therefore, 
was  the  price  of  two  bushels  and  near  two 
pecks  of  wheat,  which  in  the  present  tunes,  at 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  the  buafad,  would 
be  worth  eight  shillings  and  ninepence.  For 
a  yard  of  this  cloth  the  poor  servant  must  have 
parted  with  the  power  of  purchasing  a  quan 
tity  of  subsistence  equal  to  what  eight  shillings 
and  ninepence  would  purchase  in  the  present 
times.  This  is  a  sumptuary  law,  too,  restrain- 
ing the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  poor. 
Their  clothing,  therefore,  had  commonly  been 
muc'.i  more  expensive. 

The  same  order  of  people  are,  by  the  same 
law,  prohibited  from  wearing  hose,  of  wfaidi 
the  price  should  exceed  fourteen-pence  the 
pair,  equal  to  about  eight-«nd-twenty  pence  ot 
our  present  money.  But  fourteen-pence  was 
in  those  times  the  price  of  a  bushel  and  near 
two  pecks  of  wheat;  which  in  the  present 
times,  at  three  and  sixpence  the  bushel,  would 
cost  five  shillings  and  threepence.  We  should 
in  the  present  times  consider  this  as  a  very 
high  price  for  a  pair  of  stockings  to  a  servant 
of  the  poorest  and  lowest  order.  He  must 
however,  in  those  times,  have  paid  what  was 
really  equivalent  to  this  price  for  them. 

In  the  tiiu?  of  Edward  IV.  the  art  of  knit- 
ting stockings  waa  probably  not  known  in  any 
part  of  Europe-  Their  hose  were  made  o( 
common  cloth,  which  may  have  I>ee^  one  of 
the  causes  of  t'.ieir  dearness.  The  first  per* 
son  tliat  wore  stockings  in  England  is  said  to 
have  been  Queen  Elisabeth.  She  received 
them  as  a  present  from  the  Spanish  ■mhast* 
dor. 

Both  in  the  coarse  and  in  the  fine  wooUon 
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mmnufacture,  tlic  machinery  employed  was| 
much  more  imperfect  in  those  ancient,  than 
it  is  in  the  present  times.  It  has  since  re- 
ceived three  very  capital  improvements,  be- 
sides, probably,  many  smaller  ones,  of  which 
it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  either  the  num- 
ber or  the  importance.  The  three  capital  im« 
provements  are,  first,  the  exchange  of  the  rock 
and  spindle  for  the  spinning-wheel,  which, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  will  perform 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  work.  Se- 
condly, the  use  of  sevend  very  ingenious  ma- 
chines, which  facilitate  and  abridge,  in  a  still 
greater  proportion,  the  winding  of  the  worsted 
and  woollen  yam,  or  the  proper  arrangement 
of  the  warp  and  woof  before  they  are  put  in- 
to the  loom  ;  an  operation  which,  previous  to 
the  invention  of  those  machines,  must  have 
been  extremely  tedious  and  troublesome.— 
Thirdly,  the  employment  of  the  fulling-mill 
for  thickening  the  doth,  instead  of  tr^iding 
it  in  water.  Neither  wind  nor  water  mills  of 
any  kind  were  known  in  England  so  early  as 
the  banning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  nor, 
«o  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  part  of  Europe 
north  of  the  Alps.  They  had  been  introduced 
into  Italy  some  time  before. 

The  consideration  of  these  circumstances 
may,  perfaapo,  in  some  measure,  explain  to  us 
why  die  real  price  both  of  the  coarse  and  of 
the  fine  manuficture  was  so  much  higher  in 
those  ancient  than  it  is  in  the  present  times. 
It  cost  a  greater  quantity  of  l«lK>ur  to  bring 
the  goods  to  market  When  they  were  brought 
thither,  therefore,  they  must  have  purchased, 
or  exchanged  for  the  price  of,  a  greater  quan- 
tity. 

The  coarse  manufacture  probably  was,  in 
those  ancient  times,  carried  on  in  England  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  always  has  been  in  coun- 
tries where  arts  and  manufactures  are  in  their 
infancy.  It  was  probably  a  household  manu- 
facture, in  which  every  different  part  of  the 
work  was  occasionally  performed  by  all  the 
different  members  of  almost  every  private  fa- 
mily, but  so  as  to  be  their  work  only  when 
diey  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  not  to  be  the 
principal  business  from  which  any  of  them  de- 
rived the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence.  The 
work  which  is  performed  in  this  manner,  it 
has  already  been  observed,  comes  always  much 
cheaper  to  market  than  that  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal or  sole  fund  of  the  workman's  subsist- 
ence. The  fine  manufacture,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not,  in  those  times,  carried  on  in 
England,  but  in  the  rich  and  commercial 
country  of  Flanders;  and  it  was  probably 
conducted  then,  in  the  same  manner  as  now, 
by  people  who  derived  the  whole,  or  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  subsbtence  from  it.  It  was, 
besides,  a  foreign  manufacture,  and  must  have 
paid  some  duty,  the  ancient  custom  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage  at  least,  to  the  king.  This 
duty,  indeed,  would  not  probably  be  very 
creAt.     It  was  not  then  the  policy  of  Europe  1 


to  restrain,  by  high  duties,  tlie  importation  of 
foreign  manufactures,  but  rather  to  encour- 
age it,  in  order  that  merchants  nu'ght  be  en- 
abled to  supply,  at  as  easy  a  rate  as  possible, 
the  great  men  with  the  conveniencies  and  lux- 
uries which  they  wanted,  and  which  the  in- 
dustry of  their  own  country  could  not  afford 
them. 

Tlie  consideration  of  these  circumstances 
may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  explain  to  us 
why,  in  those  ancient  times,  the  real  price  oi 
the  coarse  manufacture  was,  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  fine,  so  much  lower  than  in  the 
present  times. 


Concluiton  of  t fie  Chapter. 

I  shall  conclude  this  very  long  chapter  with 
observing,  that  every  improvement  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  society  tends,  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  to  raise  the  real  rent  of  land 
to  increase  the  real  wealth  of  the  landlord,  his 
power  of  purchasing  the  labour,  or  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  labour  of  other  people. 

The  extension  of  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion tends  to  raise  it  directly.  The  landlord's 
share  of  the  produce  necessarily  increases  with 
the  increase  of  the  produce. 

That  rise  in  the  real  price  of  those  parts  of 
the  rude  produce  of  land,  which  is  first  the 
effect  of  the  extended  improvement  and  culti- 
vation, and  afterwards  the  cause  of  their  be- 
ing still  further  extended,  tlie  rise  in  the  price 
of  cattle,  for  example,  tends,  too,  to  raise  the 
rent  of  land  directly,  and  in  a  still  greater 
proportion.  The  real  value  of  the  landlord's 
share,  his  real  command  of  the  labour  of  other 
people,  not  only  rises  with  the  real  value  of 
the  produce,  but  the  proportion  of  his  share  to 
the  whole  produce  rises  fiith  it 

That  produce,  after  the  rise  in  its  real  price, 
requires  no  more  lal)our  to  collect  it  than  be- 
fore. A  smaller  proportion  of  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  sufficient  to  replace,  with  the  ordinary 
profit,  the  stock  which  employs  tlmt  labour. 
A  greater  proportion  of  it  must  consequently 
belong  to  the  landlord. 

All  those  improvements  in  the  productive 
powers  of  bbour,  which  tend  directly  to  re- 
duce the  rent  price  of  manufactures,  tend  in- 
dnvctly  to  raise  the  real  rent  of  land.  The 
landlord  exchanges  that  part  of  his  rude  pro- 
duce, which  is  over  and  above  his  own  con- 
sumption,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
the  price  of  that  part  of  it,  for  manufactured 
produce.  Whatever  reduces  the  real  price  of 
the  latter,  raises  that  of  the  former.  An  equal 
quantity  of  the  former  becomes  thereby  equi- 
valent to  a  greater  quantity  of  the  latter ;  and 
the  landlord  is  enabled  to  purchase  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  conveniencies,  oruamer  ts,  or 
luxuries  which  he  has  occasion  for. 

Every  increase  in  the  real  wealth  of  tlie  so. 
citfty,  every  incr^oMs  in  the  qu«utitv  of  Mseful 
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labour  employed  witliin  it,  tends  indirectly  to 
raise  tne  real  rent  of  land.  A  certain  propor- 
tion  of  this  labour  naturally  goes  to  the  land. 
A  greater  number  of  men  and  cattle  are  em- 
ployed in  its  cultivation,  the  produce  increases 
with  the  increase  of  the  stock  which  is  thus 
employed  in  raising  it,  and  the  rent  increases 
with  the  produce. 

Tlie  contrary  circumstances,  the  neglect  of 
cultivation  and  improrement,  the  fall  in  the 
real  price  of  any  part  of  the  rude  produce  of 
land,  the  rise  in  the  real  price  of  manufactures 
from  tlie  decay  of  manufacturing  art  and  in- 
dustry, the  declension  of  the  real  wealth  of 
the  society,  all  tend,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  to 
lower  the  real  rent  of  land,  to  reduce  the  real 
wealth  of  the  landlord,  to  diminish  his  power 
of  purchasing  either  the  labour,  or  the  produce 
of  the  labour,  of  other  people. 

The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  every  country,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  the  whole  price  of  that  annual 
produce,  naturally  divides  itself,  it  has  already 
been  observed,  into  three  parts;  the  rent  of 
land,  the  wages  of  labour,  and  the  proBts  of 
stock ;  and  constitutes  a  revenue  to  three  dif- 
ferent orders  of  people ;  to  those  who  live  by 
rent,  to  those  who  live  by  wages,  and  to  those 
who  live  by  profit.  These  are  the  three  great, 
original,  and  constituent,  orders  of  every  dvi- 
liaed  society,  from  whose  revenue  that  of  every 
other  order  is  ultimately  derived. 

The  interest  of  the  first  of  those  three  great 
orders,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  just  now 
said,  is  strictly  and  inseparably  connected  with 
the  general  interest  of  die  society.  Whatever 
either  promotes  or  obstructs  the  one,  necessa- 
rily promotes  or  obstructs  the  other.  When 
the  public  deliberates  concerning  any  regula- 
tion of  commerce  or  police,  the  proprietors  of 
land  never  can  mislead  it,  with  a  riew  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  their  own  particular  or- 
der ;  at  least,  if  they  have  any  tolerable  know- 
ledge  of  that  interest  They  are,  indeed,  too 
often  defective  in  this  tolerable  knowledge. 
They  are  the  only  one  of  the  three  orders 
whose  revenue  costs  them  neither  labour  nor 
care,  but  comes  to  them,  as  it  were,  of  its  own 
accord,  and  independent  of  any  plan  or  pro- 
ject of  their  own.  That  indolence  whidi  is 
the  natural  effect  of  the  ease  and  security  of 
their  situation,  renders  them  too  often,  not 
only  ignorant,  but  incapable  of  that  appb'ca- 
tion  of  mind,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
foresee  and  understand  the  consequence  of  any 
public  regulation. 

The  interest  of  the  second  order,  that  of 
those  who  live  by  wages,  is  as  strictly  connect- 
ed with  the  interest  of  the  society  as  that  of  the 
first.  The  wages  of  die  labourer,  it  has  al- 
ready been  shewn,  are  never  so  high  as  when 
the  demand  for  labour  is  continually  rising, 
or  when  the  quantity  employed  is  every  year 
increasing  considerably.  When  this  real  wealth 
>f  the  society  becomes  stationary,  his  wages 


are  soon  reduced  to  what  is  barely  enough  to 
enable  him  to  bring  up  a  family,  or  to  con- 
tinue the  race  of  labourers.  When  the  socie- 
ty declines,  they  fall  even  below  this.  The 
order  of  proprietors  may  perhaps  gain  more 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  society  than  that  of 
labourers ;  but  there  is  no  order  that  suffers 
so  cruelly  from  its  decline.  But  though  the 
mterest  of  the  labourer  is  strictly  connected 
with  that  of  the  society,  he  is  incapable  either 
of  comprehending  that  interest,  or  of  under.^ 
standing  its  connexion  with  his  own.  His 
condition  leaves  him  no  time  to  receive  the 
necessary  information,  and  his  education  and 
habits  are  commoiJy  such  as  to  render  him 
unfit  to  judge,  even  though  he  was  fully  in- 
formed. In  tlie  public  deliberations,  there- 
fore, his  voice  is  little  heard,  and  less  regard- 
ed; except  upon  particular  occasions,  when 
his  clamour  ii  animated,  set  on,  and  support- 
ed by  his  employers,  not  for  his,  but  their 
own  particular  purposes. 

His  employers  constitute  the  third  order, 
that  of  those  who  live  by  profit.  It  is  the 
stock  that  is  employed  for  the  sake  of  profit, 
which  puts  into  motion  the  greater  part  of  the 
useful  labour  of  every  society.  The  plans  and 
projects  of  the  employers  of  stock  regulate  and 
direct  all  the  most  important  operations  of  la- 
bour, and  profit  is  the  end  proposed  by  all 
those  plans  and  projects.  But  the  rate  oi 
profit  does  not,  like  rent  and  wages,  rise  wid» 
the  prosperity,  and  fall  with  the  declension  oi 
the  society.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  naturally 
low  in  rich,  and  high  in  poor  countries,  and 
it  is  always  highest  in  the  countries  which  are 
going  fastest  to  ruin.  The  interest  of  this 
third  order,  therefore,  has  not  the  same  con- 
nexion with  the  general  interest  of  the  society, 
as  that  of  the  other  two.  Merchants  and 
master  manufacturers  are,  in  this  order,  the 
two  classes  of  people  who  conunonly  employ 
the  largest  capitals,  and  who  by  their  wealth 
draw  to  themselves  the  greatest  share  of  the 
public  consideration.  As  during  their  whole 
lives  they  are  engaged  in  plans  and  projects, 
they  have  frequently  more  acuteness  of  un« 
derstanding  than  the  greater  part  of  country 
gentlemen.  As  their  thoughts,  however,  are 
commonly  exercised  rather  about  the  interest 
of  their  own  particular  branch  of  business 
than  about  that  of  the  society,  their  judgment, 
even  when  given  vrith  the  greatest  candour 
(whidi  it  has  not  been  upon  every  occasion), 
is  much  more  to  be  depended  upon  with  re- 
gard to  the  former  of  those  two  objects,  than 
with  regard  to  the  latter.  Tlieir  superiority 
over  the  country  gentleman  is,  not  so  much  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  public  interest,  as  in 
their  having  a  better  knowledge  of  their  own 
interest  than  he  has  of  his.  It  is  by  this  su- 
perior  knowledge  of  their  own  interest  thai 
they  have  frequently  imposed  upon  his  gene- 
rosity, and  persuaded  him  to  give  up  both  his 
own  interest  and  that  of  the  public,  froa*  • 
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fttj  smplo  but  bonest  conviction,  that  their 
interest,  and  not  his,  was  the  interest  of  the 
public  Hie  interest  of  the  dealers,  however, 
in  any  particular  branch  of  trade  or  manufac- 
tures, is  always  in  some  respects  different  from, 
and  even  opposite  to,  that  of  the  public.  To 
widen  the  market,  and  to  narrow  the  compe- 
tition, is  always  the  interest  of  the  dealers. 
To  widen  the  maritetmay  frequently  be  agree^ 
able  enough  to  the  interest  of  the  public ;  but 
to  narrow  the  competition  must  always  be 
against  it,  nnd  can  only  serve  to  enable  the 
dealers,  by  raising  their  profits  above  what 
thee  naturailv  would  be.  to  lew.  for  tli«ir  own 


benefit,  an  absurd  tai  upon  the  rest  of  theu 
fellow-citiiens.  The  proposal  of  any  new  law 
or  regulation  of  commerce  which  comes  from 
this  order,  ought  always  to  be  listened  to  with 
great  precaution,  and  ought  never  to  be  adopt, 
ed  till  after  having  been  long  and  carefully 
eiamined,  not  only  with  the  most  scrupulous, 
but  with  the  most  suspicious  attention.  It 
comes  from  an  order  of  men,  whose  interest 
is  never  exactly  the  same  witli  that  of  tlie  pub> 
lie,  who  have  generally  an  interest  to  deceive 
and  even  to  oppress  the  public,  and  who  ac- 
cordingly have,  upon  many  occasions,  bot?i  de 
I  ccived  and  oppressed  it. 
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PRICES  OF  WHEAT. 
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raiCES  OF  THE  QUARTER  OP  NINE  BUSHELS  OF  THE  BEflT  OE  HIGHEST  PRICED  WHEAT  AT  WINJI- 
80R  MARKET,  ON  LADY-DAY  AND  MICHAELMAS,  FROM  1595  TO  1764,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE;  THE 
PRICE  OF  EACH  YEAR  BRING  THE  MEDIUM  BETWEEN  THE  HIGHEST  PRICES  OF  THOSE  TK* 
MARKET-DAYS. 
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1615 

1616 

1617 

1618 

1619 

1620 


Wheat  per  Quarter. 


1631 
1632 
1633 
1634 
1635 
1636 


L. 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


s. 

15 

18 

2 

8 

1 

18 

0 

8 

6 

15 

10 


d. 

10 

8 

4 
8 

«i 
8 

4 

8 

8 

4 

4 
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3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


8 
13 
18 
16 
16 
16 


0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
8 


16)40  0  0 


2  10  0 


Wh< 

BStperrQu, 

arter. 

Years. 

L.  s. 

d. 

1637  .... 

..  2  13 

0 

1638  .... 

..2  17 

4 

1639  .... 

..2  4 

10 

1640  .... 

..2  4 

8 

1641  .... 

..2  8 

0 

1642") 

0  0 

0 

1643  (^ 

0  0 

0 

1644  f 

0  0 

0 

1645J 

0  0 

0 

1646  .... 

..2  8 

0 

1647  .... 

..  S  13 

0 

1648  .... 

..4  5 

0 

1649  .... 

..4  0 

0 

1650  .... 

..3  16 

8 

1651  .... 

..  3  13 

4 

1652  .... 

..2  9 

6 

1653  .... 

..  1  15 

6 

1654  .... 

..  1  6 

0 

1655  ... 

.  1  13 

4 

1656  ..  . 

..2  3 

0 

1657  .... 

..2  6 

8 

1658  .... 

..3  5 

0 

1659  .... 

..3  6 

0 

1660 2  16 

6 

1661  .... 

..3  10 

0 

1662  .... 

..3  14 

0 

1663  .... 

..2  17 

0 

1664  .... 

..2  0 

6 

1665  .... 

..2  9 

4 

1666  .... 

..  1  16 

0 

1667  .... 

..  1  16 

0 

1668  .... 

..2  0 

0 

1669  .... 

..2  4 

4 

1670  ... 

..  :  I 

8 

Years. 

1671  , 

1672  , 

1673  . 

1674  . 

1675  . 

1676  . 

1677  . 
1678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1686 
168' 
I68f 
168& 
1690 
1691 
169'i 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 
1697 
1698 
1699 
1700 


Wheat  per  Quartet 


L. 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
.  3 
.  o 


a. 

2 

1 

6 

8 

4 

18 

2 

19 

0 

5 

6 

4 

0 

4 

6 

14 

5 

6 

10 

14 

14 

6 

7 

4 

13 

11 

0 

8 

4 

0 


d. 

0 

0 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

O 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 
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no 

Wh«tt  per  Quarter. 

Years-  L.  ib  d. 

1701  1  17  8 

1702 1  9  6 

1703 1  16  0 

1704  2  6  6 

1705 1  10  0 

1706 1  6  0 

1707  1  8  6 

1708 2  1  6 

1709 S  18  6 

1710 3  18  0 

1711  2  14  0 

1712 2  6  4 

1713 2  11  0 

1714 2  10  4 

1715 2  3  0 

1716 2  8  0 

1717  2  5  8 

1718  1  18  10 

1719 I  15  0 

1720 1  17  0 

1721  1  17  6 

1722 1  16  0 

1723 1  14  8 

1724 1  17  0 

1725  2  8  6 

1726 2  6  0 

1727  2  2  0 

1728 2  14  6 

1729 2  6  10 

1730 1  16  6 

1731  1  12  10 

1732 1  6  8 

1733 1  8  4 

1734 1  IB  10 
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Years. 

1735  .. 

1736  .. 
17S7  .. 

1738  .. 

1739  .. 
1740., 

1741  .. 

1742  .. 

1743  .. 
1744.. 
1745  .. 
1746.. 

1747  .. 

1748  .. 
1749.. 
1750.. 

1751  ., 

1752  . 

1753  ., 

1754  ., 

1755  . 

1756  . 

1757  . 

1758  . 

1759  ., 
1760. 

1761  . 

1762  . 

1763  . 

1764  . 


Wheat  |ier  Quarter. 


L. 
2 
2 
1 
I 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


s. 

3 

0 

18 

15 

18 

10 

6 

14 

4 

4 

7 

19 

14 

17 

17 

12 

18 

1 

4 

14 

13 

5 

0 

10 

19 

16 

10 

19 

0 

6 


d. 
0 
4 
0 
6 
6 
8 
8 
0 

10 

10 
6 
0 

10 
0 
0 
6 
6 

10 
8 
8 

10 
3 
0 
0 

10 
6 
3 
0 
9 
9 


Years 

1731  . 

1732  . 

1733  . 

1734  . 

1735  . 

1736  . 

1737  . 

1738  . 
1799  . 
1740. 
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1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 
1745 
1746 
1747 
1748 
1749 
1750 


u 

s. 

d. 

1 

12 

10 

1 

6 

8 

1 

8 

4 

1 

18 

10 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

18 

0 

1 

15 

6 

1 

18 

6 

2 

10 

8 

10)18  12  8 
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9 

6 

8 

14 

0 

4 

10 

4 

10 

7 

6 

19 

0 

14 

10 

17 

0 

17 

0 

12 

6 
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BOOK   II. 


07  THB  NATURE,  ACCUMULATION,  AND  EMPLOYMENT  Of  STOOL 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  tlmt  rude  state  of  society,  in  which  tliere 
is  no  diTision  of  labour,  in  which  exchanges 
are  seldom  made,  and  in  which  every  man 
provider  every  thing  for  himself,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  any  stock  should  be  accumulated, 
or  stored  up  before-hand,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  society.  Every  man  en- 
deavours to  supply,  by  his  own  industry,  bis 
own  occasional  wants,  as  they  occur.  When 
he  is  hungry,  he  goes  to  the  forest  to  hunt ; 
when  his  coat  is  worn  out,  he  clothes  himself 
with  the  skin  of  the  first  large  animal  he 
sills :  and  when  his  hut  begins  to  go  to  ruin, 
he  repairs  it,  as  well  as  he  can,  with  the  trees 
and  the  turf  that  are  nearest  it. 

But  when  the  division  of  labour  has  once 
been  thoroughly  introduced,  the  produce  of  a 
man's  own  labour  can  supply  but  a  very  small 
part  of  liis  occasional  wants.  The  far  greater 
part  of  them  are  supplied  by  the  produce  of 
other  men's  labour,  which  he  purchases  with 
tlie  produce,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  with 
the  price  of  the  produce,  of  his  own.  But 
this  purchase  cannot  be  made  till  such  time 
as  the  produce  of  his  own  IaI)Our  has  not  only 
been  completed,  but  sold.  A  stock  of  goods 
of  diflTerent  kinds,  therefore,  must  be  stored 
up  somewhere,  sufficient  to  maintain  him,  and 
to  supply  him  with  the  materials  and  tools  of 
his  work,  till  such  time  at  least  as  both  these 
events  can  be  brought  about.  A  weaver  can- 
not apply  himself  entirely  to  his  peculiar  bu- 
siness unless  there  is  before-hand  stored  up 
somewhere,  eitiier  in  his  own  possession,  or 
in  that  of  some  other  person,  a  stock  sufficient 
tj  maintain  him,  and  to  supply  him  with  the 
materials  and  tools  of  his  work,  till  he  has  not 
only  completed,  but  sold  his  web.  Tliis  ac- 
cumulation must  evidently  be  previous  to  his 
applying  his  industry  for  so  long  a  time  to 
such  a  peculiar  business. 

As  the  accumulation  of  stock  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  previous  to  the  division 
of  labour,  so  labour  can  be  more  and  more 


subdivided  in  proportion  only  as  stock  is  pre* 
viously  more  and  more  accumulated.  The 
quantity  of  materials  which  the  same  number 
of  people  can  work  up,  increases  in  a  great 
proportion  as  labour  comes  to  be  more  and 
more  subdivided ;  and  as  the  operations  of 
each  workman  are  gradually  reduced  to  a 
greater  degree  of  simplicity,  a  variety  of  new 
machines  come  to  be  invented  for  facilitating 
and  abridging  those  operations.  As  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  advances,  therefore,  in  order 
to  give  constant  employment  to  an  equal  num- 
ber of  workmen,  an  equal  stock  of  provisions, 
and  a  greater  stock  of  materials  and  tools 
than  what  would  have  been  necessary  in  a 
ruder  state  of  things,  must  be  accumulated 
before-hand.  But  tlie  number  of  workmen  in 
every  branch  of  business  generally  increases 
with  the  division  of  labour  in  that  branch ;  or 
rather  it  is  the  increase  of  their  number  which 
enables  tliem  to  class  and  subdivide  thenv> 
selves  in  this  manner. 

As  the  accumulation  of  stock  is  previously 
necessary  for  carrying  on  this  great  improve- 
ment in  the  productive  powers  of  labour,  so 
|*that  accumulation  naturally  leads  to  this  im- 
'  provement.   The  person  who  employs  his  stock 
I  in  maintaining  labour,  necessarily  wishes  to 
j  employ  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  as 
,  great  a  quantity  of  work  as  possible.     He  en- 
deavours therefore,  both  to  make  among  his 
j  workmen  the  most  proper  distribution  of  em- 
ployment, and  to  furnish  tliem  with  the  best 
'  machines  which  he  can  either  invent  or  afford 
to  purchase.      His  abilities,  in  both  these  re- 
spects are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  stock,  or  to  the  number  of  people 
whom   it  can  employ.      The  quantity  of  in- 
dustry, therefore,  not  only  increases  in  every 
country  with  the  increase  of  the  stock  which 
employs  it,  but,  in  consequence  of  that  in- 
crease, tlie  same  quantity  of  industry  produces 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  work. 

Such  are  in  general  the  effects  of  the  in« 
crease  of  stock  upon  industry  and  iti  pro<luc> 
tivc  powers. 
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In  the  following  book,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  nature  of  stock,  tlie  effects 
of  its  accumulation  into  capital  of  different 
kinds,  and  the  effects  of  the  different  employ- 
ments of  tliose  capitals.  This  book  is  divided 
into  five  chapters.  In  the  first  chapter,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  shew  what  are  the  different 
parts  or  branches  into  which  the  stock,  either 
of  an  individual,  or  of  a  great  society,  natu- 
rally divides  itself.  In  the  second,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  nature  and  operation 
of  money,  considered  as  a  particular  branch 
of  the  general  stock  of  the  society.  The  stock 
which  is  accumulated  into  a  capital,  may  ei- 
ther be  employed  by  the  person  to  whom  it 
belongs,  or  it  may  be  lent  to  some  other  per- 
son. In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters^  I  have 
endeavoured  to  examine  the  manner  in  wliich 
it  operates  in  both  tliese  situations.  The  fifUi 
and  last  chapter  treats  of  the  diflferent  effects 
which  the  different  emplojrmcnts  of  capital  im- 
mediately produce  upon  the  quantity,  both  of 
national  industry,  and  of  the  annual  produce 
of  land  and  labour.     Note  15. 


CHAP.  L 

OF  THE  DmaON  OF  STOCK. 

When  tlie  stock  which  a  man  possesses  is  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  him  for  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks,  he  seldom  thinks  of  de- 
riving any  revenue  from  it.  He  consumes  it 
as  sparingly  as  he  can,  and  endeavours,  by  his 
labour,  to  acquire  something  which  may  sup- 
ply its  place  before  it  be  consumed  altogether. 
His  revenue  is,  in  this  case,  derived  from  his 
labour  only.  Tliis  is  the  state  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  labouring  poor  in  all  countries. 

But  when  he  possesses  stock  suflicient  to 
maintain  him  for  months  or  years,  he  natu- 
[  rally  endeavours  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the 
greater  part  of  it,  reserving  only  so  much  for 
his  immediate  consumption  as  may  maintain 
him  till  this  revenue  begins  to  come  in.  His 
whole  stock,  therefore,  is  distinguished  into 
two  parts.  That  part  which  he  expects  is  to 
aiffbrd  him  this  revenue  is  called  his  capital. 
The  other  is  that  which  siipptin  bis  imme- 
diate consumption,  and  which  consists  either, 
first,  in  that  portion  of  his  whole  stock  which 
was  originally  reserved  for  this  purpose ;  or, 
secondly,  in  his  revenue,  from  whatever  source 
derived,  as  it  gradually  comes  in ;  or,  tliirdly, 
in  such  tilings  as  had  been  purchased  by  ei- 
llier  of  these  in  former  years,  and  which  are 
not  yet  entirely  consumed,  such  as  a  stock  of 
clothes,  household  furniture,  and  tlie  like.  In 
one  or  other,  or  all  of  tliese  three  articles,  con- 
sists  the  stock  which  men  commonly  reserve 
for  their  own  immediate  consumption 


There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  •  ] 
capital  may  be  employed  so  as  to  yield  a  re>  ! 
venue  or  profit  to  its  employer.  ' 

First,  it  may  be  employed  in  raising,  ma*  i 
nufacturing,  or  purchasing  goods,  and  selling 
them  again  with  a  profit.  Ilie  capital  employed 
in  this  manner  yields  no  revenue  or  profit  to 
its  employer,  while  it  either  remains  in  bis 
possession,  or  continues  in  the  same  shape. 
The  goods  of  the  merchant  yield  him  no  re- 
venue or  profit  till  he  sells  them  for  money, 
and  the  money  yields  him  as  little  till  it  is 
again  exchanged  for  goods.  His  capital  is 
continually  going  from  liim  in  one  shape,  and 
returning  to  him  in  another ;  and  it  is  only 
by  means  of  such  circulation,  or  successive 
changes,  that  it  can  yield  him  any  profit. 
Such  capitals,  tlierefore,  may  very  properly  be ' 
called  circulating  capitals. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  im-' 
proveracnt  of  land,  in  the  purchase  of  useful 
machines  and  instruments  of  trade,  or  in  sucl 
like  things  as  yield  a  revenue  or  profit  witli-^ 
out  changing  masters,  or  circulating  any  fur. 
ther.  Such  capitals,  therefore,  may  very  pro* 
perly  be  called  fixed  capitals. 

Diflrerent  occupations  require  very  diff*erent  / 
proportions  between  the  fixed  and  circulating 
capitals  employed  in  them. 

The  capital  of  a  merchant,  for  example,  it  ^ 
altogetlier  a  circulating  capital.  He  has  oc*  1 
casion  for  no  machines  or  instruments  of  trade,  i 
unless  his  shop  or  warehouse  be  considered  as  \ 
such. 

Some  part  of  the  capital  of  every  master  . 
artificer  or  manufacturer  must  be  fixed  in  the  [ 
instruments  of  his  trade.    This  part,  however.  ' 
is  very  small  in  some,  and  very  great  in  others. 
A  master  tailor  rcquirs  no  other  instruments 
of  trade  but  a  parcel  of  needles.   Those  of  the 
master  shoemaker  are  a  little,  tliough  but  k 
very  little,   more   expensive.     Those  of  the 
weaver  rise  a  good  deal  above  tliose  of  the 
shoemaker.     The  far  greater  part  of  the  capi- 
tal of  all  such  master  artificers,  however,  is 
circulated  either  in  the  wages  of  their  work- 
men, or  in  the  price  of  their  materials,  and 
repaid,  with  a  profit,  by  the  price  of  the  work. 

In  other  works  a  much  greater  fixed  capiJ 
tal  is  required.  In  a  great  iron-work,  for  ex- 
ample, the  furnace  for  melting  the  ore,  the 
forge,  the  slit-mill,  are  instruments  of  trade 
which  cannot  be  erected  without  a  very  great 
expense.  In  coal  works,  and  mines  of  every 
kind,  the  machinery  necessary,  both  for  draw- 
ing out  the  water,  and  for  other  purposes,  u 
frequently  still  more  expensive. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer  which 
is  employed  in  tlie  instruments  of  agriculture  j^ 
is  a  fixed,  that  which  is  employed  in  the  wagt>s  J^-^ 
and  maintenance  of  his  labouring  servants  ih 
a  circulating  capital.  He  makes  a  profit  of 
the  one  by  keeping  it  in  his  own  {losaession, 
md  of  the  other  by  parting  with  it.  The 
pric?  or  value  of  his  labouring  cattle  is  a  fixed 
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capital,  in  the  Mune  manner  as  that  of  the  in- 
struments of  husbandry ;  their  maintenance 
IS  a  circulating  capital,  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  labouring  senrants.  The  farmer 
aoakes  his  profit  by  keeping  the  labouring 
cattle,  and  by  parting  with  their  maintenance. 
Both  the  price  and  the  maintenance  of  the  cat- 
tle which  are  bought  in  and  fattened,  not  for 
labour,  but  for  sale,  are  a  circulating  capital. 
The  farmer  makes  his  profit  by  parting  with 
them.  A  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle, 
that,  in  a  breeding  country,  is  brought  in  nei- 
ther for  labour  nor  for  sale,  but  in  order  to 
make  a  profit  by  their  wool,  by  their  milk, 
and  by  their  increase,  is  a  fixed  capital.  The 
profit  is  made  by  keeping  them.  Their  main- 
tenance is  a  circulating  capital.  The  profit  is 
made  by  parting  with  it ;  and  it  comes  back 
with  both  its  own  profit  and  the  profit  upon 
the  whole  price  of  the  cattle,  in  the  price  of 
the  wool,  the  milk,  and  the  increase.  The 
whole  ralue  of  the  seed,  too,  is  properly  a 
fixed  capital.  Though  it  goes  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  ground  and  the  gran- 
ary,  it  never  changes  masters,  and  therefore 
does  not  properly  circulate.  The  farmer 
makes  his  profit,  not  by  its  sale,  but  by  its 
increase. 

The  general  stock  of  any  country  or  socie- 
ty is  the  same  with  that  of  all  its  inhabitants 
or  members ;  and,  therefore,  naturally  divides 
itself  into  the  same  three  portions,  each  of 
which  has  a  distinct  function  or  ofllce. 
I  The  first  is  that  portion  which  is  reaenr- 
I  ed  for  immediate  consumption,  and  of  which 
<  the  characteristic  is,  that  it  affords  no  revenue 
I  or  profit.  It  consists  in  the  stock  of  food, 
clothes,  household  furniture,  &c  which  hive 
been  purchased  by  their  proper  consumers, 
but  which  are  not  yet  entirely  consumed.  The 
whole  stock  of  mere  dwelling-houses,  too, 
subsisting  at  any  one  time  in  the  country, 
make  a  part  of  this  first  portion.  The  stock 
that  is  laid  out  in  a  house,  if  it  is  to  be  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  proprietor,  ceases  from 
that  moment  to  serve  in  the  function  of  a  ca- 
pital, or  to  aiford  any  revenue  to  its  owner. 
.\  dwelling-house,  as  such,  contributes  nothing 
to  the  revenue  of  its  inhabitant ;  and  though 
it  is,  no  doubt,  extremely  useful  to  him,  it  is 
as  his  clothes  and  household  furniture  are  use- 
ful to  him,  which,  however,  make  a  part  of 
his  expense,  and  not  of  his  revenue.  If  it  is 
io  be  let  to  a  tenant  for  rent,  as  the  house  it- 
self can  produce  nothing,  the  tenant  must  al- 
ways pay  the  rent  out  of  smne  other  revenue, 
which  he  derives,  either  from  labour,  or  stock, 
or  land.  Though  a  house,  therefore,  nuiy  yield 
a  revenue  to  its  proprietor,  and  thereby  serve : 
•n  the  function  of  a  capital  to  him,  it  cannot 
yicUl  any  to  the  public,  nor  serve  in  the  func- 
tion of  a  capital  to  it,  and  the  revenue  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  can  never  be 
in  the  smallest  degree  increased  by  it  Clothes 
and   household  furniture,  In  the  same  man- 
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ner,  sometimes  yield  a  revenue,  and  there* 
by  serve  in  the  function  of  a  capital  to  par> 
ticular  persons.  In  countries  where  masque- 
rades are  common,  it  is  a  trade  to  let  out 
masquerade  dresses  for  a  night.  Uphol- 
sterers  frequently  let  furniture  by  the  month 
or  by  the  year.  Undertakers  let  the  fur- 
niture of  funerals  by  the  day  and  by  the 
week.  Many  people  let  furnished  houses,  and 
get  a  rent,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  house, 
but  for  that  of  the  furniture.  The  revenue, 
however,  which  is  derived  from  such  things, 
must  always  be  ultimately  drawn  from  some 
other  source  of  revenue.  Of  all  parts  of  the 
stock,  either  of  an  individual  or  of  a  society, 
reserved  for  immediate  consumption,  what  is 
laid  out  iti  houses  is  most  slowly  consumed. 
A  stock  of  clothes  may  last  several  years ;  a 
stock  of  furniture  half  a  century  or  a  century; 
but  a  stock  of  houses,  well  built  and  proper- 
ly taken  care  of,  may  last  many  centuries. 
Though  the  period  of  their  total  consumption, 
however,  is  more  distant,  they  are  still  as 
really  a  stock  reserved  for  immediate  con- 
sumption  as  either  clothes  or  household  fur- 
niture. 

The  second  of  the  three  portions  into  which 
the  general  stock  of  the  society  divides  itself, 
is  the  fixed  capital ;  of  which  the  characteris 
tic  is,  that  it  affords  a  revenue  or  profit  with- 
out circulating  or  changing  masters.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  the  four  following  articles. 

First,  of  all  useful  machines  and  instru- 
ments of  trade,  which  facilitate  and  abridge 
labour. 

Secondly,  of  all  those  profitable  buildings 
which  are  the  means  of  procuring  a  revenue, 
not  only  to  the  proprietor  who  lets  them  for 
a  rent,  but  to  the  person  who  possesses  them, 
and  pays  that  rent  for  them ;  sudi  as  shops, 
warehouses,  work-houses,  farm-houses,  with  all 
tlieir  necessary  buildings,  stables,  granaries, 
&c.  These  are  very  difiTerent  from  mere  dwel- 
ling-houses. They  are  a  sort  of  instruments 
of  trade,  and  may  be  considered  in  the  same 
light. 

Thirdly,  of  the  improvements  of  land,  of 
what  has  been  profitably  laid  out  in  clearing, 
draining,  inclosing,  manuring,  and  reducing 
it  into  the  condition  most  proper  for  tillage 
and  culture.  An  improved  farm  may  very 
justly  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  those 
useful  machines  which  facilitate  and  abridge 
labour,  and  by  means  of  which  an  equal  cir- 
culating capital  can  afford  a  much  greater  re- 
venue to  its  employer.  An  improved  farm  ii 
equally  advantageous  and  more  durable  than 
any  of  those  machines,  frequently  requiring 
no  other  repairs  than  the  most  profitable  ap- 
plication of  the  farmer's  capital  employed  in 
cultivating  iL 

Fourthly,  of  the  acquired  and  useful  abi- 
lities of  all  the  inhabitants  and  members  ol 
the  society.  The  acquisition  of  such  talents, 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  acquirer  during  hu 
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education,  study,  or  apprenticeship,  always 
costs  a  real  expense*,  which  is  a  capital  fixed 
and  realized,  as  it  were,  in  his  person.  Those 
talents,  as  they  make  a  part  of  his  fortune,  so 
io  they  likewise  that  of  the  society  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  improved  dexterity  of  a 
workman  may  be  considered  in  the  same  light 
as  a  machine  or  instrument  of  trade  which 
facilitates  and  abridges  labour,  and  which, 
though  it  costs  a  certain  expense,  repays  that 
expense  with  a  profit. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  three  portions  in- 
to which  the  general  stock  of  the  society  na- 
turally divides  itself,  is  the  circulating  capi- 
tal, of  which  the  characteristic  is,  that  it  af- 
fords a  revenue  only  by  circulating  or  chang- 
ing masters.  It  is  composed  likew&e  of  four 
parts. 

First,  of  the  money,  by  means  of  which  all 
the  other  three  are  circulated  and  distributed 
to  their  proper  consumers. 

Secondly,  of  the  stock  of  provisions  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  butcher,  the  gra- 
zier, the  farmer,  the  corn-merchant,  the  brewer, 
&c.  and  from  the  sale  of  which  they  expect  to 
derive  a  profit. 

Thirdly,  of  the  materials,  whether  altoge- 
ther rude,  or  more  or  less  manufactured,  of 
clothes,  furniture,  and  building  which  are  not 
yet  made  up  into  any  of  those  three  shapes, 
but  which  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  growers, 
the  manufacturers,  the  mercers,  and  drapers, 
the  timber-merchants,  the  carpenters  and 
loiners,  the  brick-makers,  &c. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  of  the  work  which  is 
made  up  and  completed,  but  wliich  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
and  not  yet  disposed  of  or  distributed  to  the 
proper  consumers ;  such  as  the  finished  work 
which  we  frequently  find  ready  made  in  the 
shops  of  the  smith,  the  cabinet-maker,  the 
goldsmith,  the  jeweller,  the  china-merchant, 
&c.  The  circulating  capital  consists,  in  this 
manner,  of  the  provisions,  materials,  and  fi- 
nished work  of  all  kinds  that  are  in  the  hands 
of  their  respective  dealers,  and  of  the  money 
that  is  necessary  for  circulating  and  distribut- 
ing them  to  those  who  are  finally  to  use  or  to 
consume  them. 

Of  these  four  parts,  three — provisions,  ma- 
terials, and  finished  work,  are  either  nnnually 
or  in  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  regularly 
withdrawn  from  it,  and  placed  either  in  the 
fixed  capital,  or  in  the  stock  reserved  for  im- 
mediate consumption. 

\  Every  fixed  capital  is  both  originally  de- 
prived from,  and  requires  to  be  continually  sup- 
ported by,  a  circulating  capital.  All  usefiil 
machines  and  instruments  of  trade  are  origi- 
nally  derived  from  a  circulating  capital,  which 
furnishes  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
made,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  workmen 
who  make  them.  They  require,  too,  a  capi- 
tal of  the  same  kind  to  keep  them  in  constant 
repair. 


No  fixed  capital  can  yield  any  revenue  but  h 
by  means  of  a  circulating  capitaJ  The  moil/7 
useful  machines  and  instruments  of  trade  will 
produce  nothing,  without  the  circulating  cspi- 
tal,  which  affords  the  materials  they  are  em- 
ployed upon,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
workmen  who  employ  them.  Land,  however 
improved,  will  yield  no  revenue  without  a  cir- 
culating  capital,  which  maintains  the  labouren 
who  cultivate  and  collect  its  produce. 

To  maintain  and  augment  the  stock  whidi 
may  be  reserved  for  immediate  consumpdon, , 
is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  both  of  the  fixed ' 
and  circulating  capitals.  It  is  this  stodc  which* 
feeds,  clothes,  and  lodges  the  people.  Th^ 
riches  or  poverty  depend  upon  the  abundant 
or  sparing  supplies  which  those  two  capitals 
can  afford  to  the  stock  reserved  for  immediate 
consumption. 

So  great  a  part  of  the  circulating  capital 
being  continually  wimdrawn  from  it,  in  order 
to  be  placed  in  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
general  stock  of  the  society,  it  must  in  its 
turn  require  continual  supplies  without  which 
it  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  These  supplies 
are  principally  drawn  from  three  sources ;  the 
produce  of  land,  of  mines,  and  of  fisheries. 
These  afford  continual  supplies  of  proviuons 
and  materials,  of  wltich  part  i^  afterwards 
wrought  up  into  finished  work  and  by  which 
are  replaced  the  provisiona,  materials,  and 
finished  work,  oontinually  withdrawn  from 
the  circulating  capital.  From  mines,  too,  is 
drawn  what  is  necessary  for  maintaining  and 
augmenting  that  part  of  it  which  consists  in 
money.  For  though,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  this  part  is  not,  Uke  the  other 
three,  necessarily  withdrawn  from  it,  in  ord& 
to  be  placed  in  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
general  stock  of  the  society,  it  must,  however, 
like  all  other  things,  be  wasted  and  worn  out 
at  last,  and  sometimes,  too,  be  either  lost  or 
sent  abroad,  and  must,  therefore,  require  con- 
tinual, though  no  doubt  much  smaller,  su|k 
plies. 

Lands,  mines,  and  fisheries,  require  all  . 
both  a  fixed  and  circulating  o^ital  to  culti- 
vate them ;  and  their  produce  replaces,  with  a 
profit  not  only  those  capitals,  but  all  the 
others  in  the  society.  Thus  the  fiumer  annu- 
ally replaces  to  the  manufacturer  the  provi- 
sions  which  he  had  consumed,  and  die  matei> 
rials  w^liich  he  had  wrought  up  the  year  be- 
fore; and  the  manufacturer  replaces  to  the 
farmer  the  finished  work  which  he  had  wasted 
and  worn  out  in  the  same  time.  This  is  the 
real  exchange  that  is  annually  made  between 
those  two  orders  of  people,  though  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  rude  produce  of  the  one,  and 
the  manufactured  produce  of  the  other,  are 
directly  bartered  for  one  another ;  because  it 
seldom  happens  that  the  farmer  sells  his  com 
and  his  cattle,  his  flax  and  his  wool,  to  the 
v&Tf  same  person  of  whom  he  chtises  to  pur- 
chase  the  clothes,  furniture,  and  instruments 
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of  tnde^  which  he  wants.  He  sells,  therefore, 
bis  rude  produce  fcr  money,  with  which  he 
csn  purchase,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the 
manulactured  produce  he  has  occasion  for. 
Land  even  repkures,  in  part  at  least,  the  capi- 
tals with  whidi  fisheries  and  mines  are  culti- 
rated.  It  is  the  produce  of  land  which  draws 
the  fish  from  the  waters ;  and  it  is  the  produce 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  extracts  the 
minerab  from  its  bowels. 

The  produce  of  land,  mines,  and  fisheries, 
when  their  natural  fertility  is  equal,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  and  proper  application  of 
the  capitals  employed  about  them.  When  the 
capitals  are  equal,  and  equally  well  applied,  it 
is  in  proportion  to  their  natural  fertility. 

In  all  countries  where  there  is  a  tolerable 
iccurity,  every  man  of  common  understanding 
^  will  endeavour  to  employ  whatever  stock  he 
1  can  command,  in  procuring  either  present  en- 
'■  foymcnt  or  future  profit.  If  it  is  employed 
in  procuring  present  enjoyment,  it  b  a  stock 
reserved  for  immediate  consumption.  If  it  is 
employed  in  procuring  future  profit,  it  must 
procure  this  profit  either  by  staying  with  him, 
or  by  going  from  him.  In  the  one  case  it  is 
a  fixed,  in  the  other  it  is  a  circulating  capital. 
A  man  must  be  perfectly  crazy,  who,  where 
there  is  a  tolerable  security,  does  not  employ 
ail  the  stock  whidi  he  commands,  whether  it 
be  his  own,  or  borrowed  of  other  people,  in 
■ome  one  or  other  of  those  three  ways. 

In  those  unfortunate  countries,  indeed, 
where  men  are  continually  afraid  of  the  vio- 
lence of  their  superiors,  they  frequently  bury 
or  conceal  a  great  part  of  their  stock,  in  or- 
der to  have  it  always  at  hand  to  carry  with 
them  to  some  place  of  safety,  in  case  of  their 
being  threatened  with  any  of  those  disasters 
to  which  they  consider  themselves  at  all  times 
exposed.  This  is  said  to  be  a  common  prac- 
tice in  Turkey,  in  Indostan,  and,  I  believe,  in 
most  other  governments  of  Asia.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  onnmon  practice  among  our  an- 
cestors during  the  violence  of  the  feudal  go- 
vemmenL  Treasure-trove  was,  in  these  times, 
considered  as  no  contemptible  part  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  greatest  sovereigns  in  Europe. 
It  consisted  in  such  treasure  as  was  found 
concealed  in  the  earth,  and  to  which  no  parti- 
cular person  could  prove  any  right  This  was 
regarded,  in  those  times,  as  so  important  an 
object,  that  it  was  always  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  sovereign,  and  neither  to  the 
finder  nor  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  unless 
the  right  to  it  had  been  conveyed  to  the  latter 
by  an  express  clause  in  his  charter.  It  was 
put  upon  the  same  footing  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver mines,  which,  without  a  special  clause  in 
the  charter,  were  never  supposed  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  general  grant  of  the  lands, 
though  mines  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  coal 
',  as  things  of  smaller  consequence. 

Note  1& 


CHAP    II. 

OF  MONKTt  CONSIDERED  AS  A  PARTICLTAk 
BRANCH  OF  THE  GENERAL  STOCK  OF  THK 
SOCIETY,  OR  OF  THE  EXPENSE  OF  MAW- 
TAJNINO  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  First  Book,  that  the 
price  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities  re- 
solves itself  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  pays   '< 
the  wages  of  the  labour,  another  the  profits  of   • 
the  stock,  and  a  third  the  rent  of  the  land 
which  had  been  employed  in  producing  and  / 
bringing  them  to  nuu-ket :  that  there  are,  in-  ' 
deed,  some  commodities  of  which  the  price  a 
made  up  of  two  of  those  parts  only,  tlie  wagei 
of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  stock ;  and  a  very 
few  in  which  it  consists  altogether  in  one,  the 
wages  of  labour ;  but  that  the  price  of  every 
commodity    necessarily    resolves    itself    into* 
some  one  or  other,  or  all,  of  those  three  parts; 
every  part  of  it  which  goes  neither  to  rent  nor 
to  wages,   being  necessarily   profit  to   6om» 
body. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  it  has  been  observed, 
with  regard  to  every  particular  commodity, 
taken  separately,  it  must  be  so  with  regard  to 
all  the  commodities  which  compose  the  whole 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
every  country,  taken  complexly.  The  whole 
price  or  exd^angeable  value  of  that  annual 
produce  must  resolve  itself  into  the  same  three 
parts,  and  be  parcelled  out  among  the  diffe- 
rent inhabitants  of  the  country,  either  as  the 
wages  of  their  labour,  the  profiu  of  their 
stock,  or  the  rent  of  their  land. 

But  tliough  the  whole  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  every  coun- 
try, is  thus  divided  among,  and  constitutes  a 
revenue  to,  its  different  inhabiunts ;  yet,  as  in 
the  rent  of  a  private  estate,  we  distinguish  be- 
tween the  gross  rent  and  the  neat  rent,  so  may 
we  likewise  in  the  revenue  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  great  country. 

The  gross  rent  of  a  pnvate  estate  compre- 
hends whatever  is  paid  by  the  farmer;  the 
neat  rent,  wnat  remains  free  to  the  land- 
lord, aiVer  deducting  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment, of  repairs,  and  all  other  necessary 
charges ;  or  wliat,  without  hurting  his  estate, 
he  can  afford  to  place  in  his  stock  reserved  for 
inmiediate  consumption,  or  to  q>end  upon  his 
table,  equipage,  the  ornaments  of  his  house 
and  furuiture,  his  private  enjoyments  and 
amusements.  His  real  wealth  is  in  proporW 
tion,  not  to  his  gross,  but  to  his  neat  rent.      | 

The  gross  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  great  country  comprehends  the  whole 
annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour  ; 
the  neat  revenue,  what  remains  free  to  tbem, 
aAer  deducting  the  expense  of  maintaining, 
first,  their  fixed,  and,  secondly,  their  circulat- 
ing capital,  or  what,  without  encroaching  up- 
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on  their  capital,  they  can  place  in  their  stock  re- 
•erred  for  immediate  consumption,  or  spend  up. 
on  their  subsistence,  conveniendes,  and  amuse- 
ments. Their  real  wealth,  too,  is  in  propor» 
tion,  not  to  their  gross,  but  to  their  neat  revenue. 

The  whole  expense  of  maintaining  the  fixed 
capital  must  evidently  be  excluded  from  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  society.  Neither  the  ma- 
terials necessary  for  supporting  their  useful 
machines  and  instruments  of  trade,  their  pro- 
fitable buildings,  &c.  nor  the  produce  of  the 
labour  necessary  for  fashioning  those  materials 
into  the  proper  form,  can  ever  make  any  part 
of  it.  The  price  of  that  labour  may  iudeed 
make  a  part  of  it;  as  the  workmen  so  em- 
ployed may  place  the  whole  value  of  their 
wages  in  dieir  stock  reserved  for  immediate 
consumption.  But  in  other  sorts  of  labour, 
both  the  price  and  the  produce  go  to  this  stock ; 
the  price  to  that  of  the  workmen,  the  produce 
tu  that  of  other  people,  whose  subsistence,  con- 
veniencies,  and  amusements,  are  augmented 
by  the  labour  of  those  workmen. 

The  intention  of  the  fixed  capital  is  to  in- 
crease the  productive  powers  of  labour,  or  to 
enable  the  same  number  of  labourers  to  per- 
form a  much  greater  quantity  of  work.  In  a 
farm  where  all  the  necessary  buildings,  fences, 
drains,  communications,  &c.  are  in  the  most 
perfect  good  order,  the  same  number  of  la- 
bourers and  labouring  cattle  will  raise  a  much 
greater  produce,  than  m  one  of  equal  extent 
and  equally  good  ground,  but  not  fomished 
with  equal  conveniencies.  In  manufactures, 
the  same  number  of  hands,  assisted  with  the 
best  machinery,  will  work  up  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  goods  than  with  more  imperfect 
instruments  of  trade.  The  expense  which  is 
properly  laid  out  upon  a  fixed  capital  of  any 
kind,  is  always  repaid  with  great  profit,  and 
mcreases  the  annual  produce  by  a  much  greater 
value  than  that  of  the  support  which  such  im- 
provements require.  This  support,  however, 
still  requires  a  certain  portion  of  that  produce. 
A  certain  quantity  of  materials,  and  the  la- 
bour of  a  certain  number  of  workmen,  both 
of  which  might  have  been  immediately  em- 
ployed to  augment  the  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging,  tlie  subsistence  and  conveniencies  of 
the  society,  are  thus  diverted  to  another  em- 
ployment, highly  advantageous^indeed,  but  still 
different  from  this  one.  It  is  upon  this  ac- 
count that  all  such  improvements  in  mechan- 
ics, as  enable  the  same  number  of  workmen  to 
perform  an  equal  quantity  of  work  with 
cheaper  and  simpler  machinery  than  had  been 
usual  before,  are  always  regarded  as  advanta- 
geous to  every  society.  A  certain  quantity  of 
materials,  and  the  labour  of  a  certain  number 
of  workmen,  which  had  before  been  employed 
in  supporting  a  more  complex  and  expensive 
machinery,  can  afterwards  be  applied  to  aug- 
ment the  quantity  of  work  which  that  or  an} 
other  machinery  is  useful  only  for  pet  forming. 
The  undertaker  of  some  great  manufactnry» 


who  employs  a  thousand  a-year  in  the  main- 
tenance of  his  machinery,  if  he  can  i  educe 
this  expense  to  five  hundred,  will  naturally 
employ  the  other  five  hundred  in  purcfaaaing 
an  additional  quantity  of  materials,  to  be 
wrought  up  by  an  additional  number  of  work- 
men. The  quantity  of  that  work,  therefore, 
which  his  machmery  was  useful  only  for  per. 
forming,  will  naturally  be  augmented,  and 
with  it  all  the  advantage  and  conv«iiency 
which  the  society  can  derive  from  that  work. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capi-  i 
tal  in  a  great  country,  may  very  properly  be  / 
compared  to  that  of  repairs  in  a  private  estate.  ' 
The  expense  of  repairs  isay^  frequently  be  ne- 
cessary for  supporting  the  produce  of  the  es- 
tate, and  consequently  both  the  gross  and  the 
neat  rent  of  the  landlord.    When  by  a  more 
proper  direction,   however,   it  can  be  dimi- 
nished without  occasioning  any  diminution  of 
produce,  the  gross  rent  remains  at  least  the 
same  as  before,  and  the  neat  rent  is  necessari- 
ly augmented. 

But  though  the  whole  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  fixed  capital  is  thus  necessarily  ex- 
cluded from  the  neat  revenue  of  the  society,  it 
is  not  the  same  case  with  that  of  maintaining 
the  circulating  capital.  Of  the  four  parts  of 
which  this  latter  capital  is  composed,  money, 
provisions,  materials,  and  finiiiied  work,  the 
three  last,  it  has  already  been  observed,  are 
regularly  withdrawn  from  it,  and  placed  ei- 
ther in  the  fixed  capital  of  the  society,  or  in 
their  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consump* 
tion.  Whatever  portion  of  those  ctmsumaUe 
goods  is  not  employed  in  maintaining  the  for- 
mer, goes  all  to  the  latter,  and  makes  a  part  of 
the  neat  revenue  of  the  society.  The  mainte- 
nance of  those  three  parts  of  the  circulating 
capital,  therefore,  withdraws  no  portion  of  the 
annual  produce  from  the  neat  revenue  of  the 
society,  besides  what  is  necessary  for  main- 
taining the  fixed  capitaL 

The  circulating  capital  of  a  society  is  in  this 
respect  different  from  that  of  an  individuaL 
That  of  an  individual  is  totally  excluded  from 
making  any  part  of  his  neat  revenue,  which 
must  consist  altogether  in  his  profits.  But 
though  the  circulating  capital  of  every  indivi. 
dual  makes  a  part  of  that  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belongs,  it  is  not  upon  that  account 
totally  excluded  from  making  a  part  likewise 
of  their  neat  revenue.  Though  the  whole 
goods  in  a  merchant's  shop  must  by  no  means 
be  placed  in  his  own  stock  reserved  for  inmie- 
diate  consumption,  they  may  in  that  of  other 
people,  who,  from  a  revenue  derived  from 
other  funds,  may  r^ularly  replace  thdr  va- 
lue to  him,  together  with  its  profits,  without 
occasioning  any  diminution  either  of  his  capi. 
tal  or  of  theirs. 

Money,  therefore,  is  the  only  part  of  the  cir-  ^ 
culating  capital  of  a  society,  of  which   the 
maintenance  can  occasion  any  diminution  io 
their  neat  revenue 
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Tlie  fixed  capital,  uud  chat  part  of  the  cir- 
'.tilating  capital  which  consists  in  money,  so 
for  as  they  affect  the  revenue  of  the  society. 
Dear  a  very  great  resemblance  to  one  another. 
First,  as  those  machines  and  instruments  of 
I  trade,  &c.  require  a  certain  expense,  first  to 
erect  them,  and  afterwards  to  support  them, 
I  both  which  expenses,  though  they  make  a 
I  part  of  the  gross,  are  deductions  from  the  neat 
I  revenue  of  the  society ;  so  the  stock  of  money 
I  which  circulates  in  any  country  must  require 
/  s  certain  expense,  first  to  collect  it,  and  after, 
wards  to  support  it;  both  which  expenses, 
chough  they  make  a  part  of  the  gross,  arc,  in 
the  same  manner,  deductions  from  the  neat 
revenue  of  the  society.  A  certain  quantity  of 
very  valuable  materials,  gold  and  silver,  and 
of  very  curious  labour,  instead  of  augmenting 
che  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption, 
the  subustence,  conveniencies,  and  amusements 
of  individuals,  is  employed  in  supporting  that 
great  but  expensive  instrument  of  commerce, 
by  means  of  which  every  individual  in  the  so- 
ciety has  his  subsistence,  conveniencies,  and 
amusements,  regularly  distributed  to  him  in 
their  proper  proportions. 

Secondly,  as  the  machines  and  instruments 
of  trade,  &c  which  compose  the  fixed  capital 
either  of  an  individual  or  of  a  society,  make 
DO  part  either  of  the  gross  or  of  tlie  neat  re- 
venue of  either ;  so  money,  by  means  of  which 
Che  whole  revenue  of  the  society  is  regularly 
distributed  among  all  its  different  members, 
makes  itself  no  part  of  that  revenue.  The 
great  wheel  of  circulation  is  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  the  goods  which  are  circulated  by 
means  of  it  The  revenue  of  the  society  con- 
sists altogether  in  Chose  goods,  and  not  in  the 
wheel  which  circulates  them.  In  computing  ei- 
ther the  gross  or  the  neat  revenue  of  any  socie- 
ty, we  must  always,  from  the  whole  annual  cir- 
culation of  money  and  goods,  deduct  the  whole 
value  of  the  money,  of  which  not  a  single 
farthing  can  ever  make  any  part  of  either. 

It  is  the  ambiguity  of  language  only  which 
can  make  this  proposition  appear  either  doubt- 
ful or  paradoxicaL  When  properly  explained 
and  understood,  it  is  almost  self-evident. 

When  we  talk  of  any  particular  sum  of 
money,  we  sometimes  mean  nothing  but  the 
metal  [Meces  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
sometimes  we  include  in  our  meaning  some 
obscure  reference  to  the  goods  which  can  be 
had  in  exchange  for  it,  or  to  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing which  the  possession  of  it  conveys. 
Thus,  when  we  say  that  the  circulating  money 
of  England  has  been  computed  at  eighteen 
millions,  we  mean  only  to  express  the  amount 
of  the  metal  pieces,  which  some  writers  have 
computed,  or  rather  have  supposed,  to  circu- 
late in  that  country.  But  when  we  say  that  a 
man  is  worth  fifty  or  a  hundrea  pounds  a-year, 
we  mean  commonly  to  express,  not  only  the 
amount  of  the  metal  pieces  which  are  annual- 
1/  paid  to  him,  but  the  value  of  the  goods 


which  he  can  annually  purchase  or  consume , 
we  mean  commonly  to  assertaln  what  is  oi 
ought  to  be  his  way  of  living,  or  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  necessaries  and  convenien- 
cies of  life  in  which  he  can  with  propriety  in- 
dulge himself.  . 

When,  by  any  particular  sum  of  money, 
we  mean  not  only  to  express  the  amount  of 
the  metal  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  but 
to  include  in  its  signification  some  obscure  re- 
ference to  the  goods  which  can  be  had  in  ex- 
change for  them,  the  wealtli  or  revenue  which 
it  in  this  case  denotes,  is  equal  only  to  one  of 
the  two  values  which  are  thus  intimated  some- 
what ambiguously  by  the  same  word,  and  to  the 
latter  more  properly  than  to  the  former,  to  the 
money's  worth  more  properly  than  to  the  money. 

Thus,  if  a  guinea  be  the  weekly  pension  of 
a  particular  person,  he  can  in  tlie  course  of 
the  week  purchase  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of 
subsistence,  conveniencies,  and  amusements. 
In  proportion  as  this  quantity  is  great  or 
small,  so  are  his  real  riches,  his  real  weekly 
revenue.  His  weekly  revenue  is  certainly  not 
equal  both  to  the  guinea  and  to  what  can  be 
purchased  witli  it,  but  only  to  one  or  other  of 
those  two  equal  values,  and  to  the  latter  more 
properly  tlian  to  the  former,  to  the  guinea's 
worth  rather  than  to  the  guinea. 

If  the  pension  of  such  a  person  was  paid 
to  him,  not  in  gold,  but  in  a  weekly  bill  for  a 
guinea,  his  revenue  surely  would  not  so  pro- 
perly consist  in  the  piece  of  paper,  as  in 
what  he  could  get  for  it.  A  guinea  may  be 
considered  as  a  bill  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
necessaries  and  conveniencies  upon  all  the 
tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood  The  reve- 
nue of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  paid,  does  not 
so  properly  consist  in  the  piece  of  gold,  as  in 
what  he  can  get  for  it,  or  in  what  he  can  ex- 
change it  for.  If  it  could  be  exchanged  for 
nothing,  it  would,  like  a  bill  upon  a  bankrupt, 
be  of  no  more  value  tlum  the  most  useless 
piece  of  paper. 

Though  the  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all 
the  different  inhabitants  of  any  country,  in  tlie 
same  manner,  may  be,  and  in  reality  frequent- 
ly is,  paid  to  them  in  money,  their  real  riches, 
however,  the  real  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of 
all  of  them  taken  together,  must  always  be 
great  or  small,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  consumable  goods  which  they  can  all  of 
them  purchase  with  this  nioney.  The  whole 
revenue  of  all  of  them  taken  together  is  evi- 
dently not  equal  to  both  the  money  and  the 
consumable  goods,  but  only  to  one  or  other  of 
those  two  values,  and  to  the  latter  more  pro- 
perly than  to  tlie  former. 

liiougb  we  frequently,  therefore,  express  a 
person's  revenue  by  the  metal  pieces  which  arc 
annually  paid  to  him,  it  is  because  tlie  amount 
of  those  pieces  regulates  the  extent  of  hb 
power  of  purchasing,  or  the  value  of  the  goods 
which  he  can  annually  afford  to  consume 
We  still  consider  his  revenue  as  consisting  fn 
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this  power  of  purchasing  or  consuming,  and 
oot  in  the  pieces  which  convey  it. 

But  if  this  is  sufficiently  evident,  even  inth 
regard  to  an  individual,  it  is  still  more  so  with 
regard  to  a  society.  The  amount  of  the  me- 
ad pieces  which  are  annually  paid  to  an  indi- 
vidual, is  oflen  precisely  equai  to  his  revenue, 
and  is  upon  that  account  the  shortest  and  best 
expression  of  its  value.  But  the  amount  of 
the  metal  pieces  which  circulate  in  a  society, 
can  never  be  equal  to  the  revenue  of  all  its 
I  members.  As  the  same  guinea  which  pays 
the  weekly  pension  of  one  man  to-day,  may 
pay  tliat  of  another  to-morrow,  and  that  of  a 
third  the  day  thereafter,  the  amount  of  the 
metal  pieces  which  annually  circulate  in  any 
country,  must  always  be  of  much  less  value 
than  the  whole  money  pensions  annually  paid 
with  them.  But  the  power  of  purchasing,  or 
the  goods  which  can  successively  be  bought 
with  the  whole  of  those  money  pensions,  as 
they  are  successively  paid,  must  always  be  pre- 
dsely  of  the  same  value  with  those  pensions ; 
AS  must  likewise  be  the  revenue  of  the  difier- 
ent  persons  to  whom  they  are  paid.  That  re- 
venue, therefore,  cannot  consist  in  those  metal 
pieces,  of  which  the  amount  is  so  much  infe- 
rior to  its  value,  but  in  the  power  of  purchas- 
mg,  in  the  goods  which  can  successively  be 
bought  with  them  as  they  circulate  from  hand 
to  hand. 

Money,  therefore,  the  great  wheel  of  cir- 
culation, the  great  instrument  of  commerce, 
like  all  other  instruments  of  trade,  though  it 
makes  a  part,  and  a  very  valuable  part,  of  the 
capital,  makes  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
society  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  though  the 
metal  pieces  of  whicli  it  is  composed,  in  the 
course  of  their  annual  circulation,  distribute 
to  every  man  the  revenue  which  properly  be- 
longs to  him,  they  iBi^e.tliemselves  no  part  of 
that  revenue.  

'Thirdly,  and  lastly,  the  machines  and  in- 
struments of  trade,  &c.  which  compose  the 
fixed  capital,  bear  this  further  resemblance  to 
that  part  of  the  circulating  capital  which  con- 
sists in  money;  that  as  every  saving  in  the 
expense  of  erecting  and  supporting  those  ma- 
chines, which  does  not  diminish  the  introduc- 
tive  powers  of  labour,  is  an  improvement  of 
the  neat  revenue  of  the  society ;  so  every  sav- 
ing  in  the  expense  of  collecting  and  support- 
ing that  part  of  the  circulating  capital  which 
consists  in  money  is  an  improvement  of  ex- 
actly the  same  kind. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  it  has  partly, 
txK),  been  explained  already,  in  what  manner 
every  saving  in  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
fixed  capital  is  an  improvement  of  the  neat 
revenue  of  the  society.  The  whole  capital  of 
the  undertaker  of  every  work  is  necessarily 
divided  between  his  fixed  and  his  circulating 
capital.  While  his  whole  capital  remains  the 
same,  the  smaller  the  one  part,  the  greater 
must  necessarily  be  the  other.     It  is  the  cir- 
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culating  capital  which  furnishes  the  materiaU 
and  wages  of  labour,  and  puts  industry  intc 
motion.  Every  saving,  therefore,  in  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital,  which 
does  not  diminish  the  productive  powers  of 
labour,  must  increase  the  fund  which  puts  in  • 
dustry  into  motion,  and  consequently  the  an- 
nual produce  of  land  and  labour,  the  real  re- 
venue of  every  society. 

The  substitution  of  paper  in  the  room  of 
gold  and  silver  money,  replaces  a  very  expen- 
sive instrument  of  commerce  with  one  much 
less  costly,  and  sometimes  equally  convenient. 
Circulation  comes  to  be  carried  on  by  a  new 
wheel,  which  it  costs  less  both  to  erect  and  to 
maintain  than  the  old  one.  But  in  what  man 
ner  this  operation  is  performed,  and  in  what 
manner  it  tends  to  increase  either  the  gross  or 
the  neat  revenue  of  the  society,  is  not  altoge- 
ther so  obvious,  and  may  therefore  require 
some  further  explication. 

There  are  several  different  sorts  of  papei 
money;  but  the  circulating  notes  of  banks 
and  bankers  are  the  species  which  is  best 
known,  and  which  seems  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose. 

When  the  people  of  any  particular  country 
have  such  confidence  in  the  fortune,  probity^ 
and  prudence  of  a  particular  banker,  as  to  be. 
lieve  that  he  is  always  ready  to  pay  upon  de- 
mand such  of  his  promissory  notes  as  are  likely 
to  be  at  any  time  presented  to  him,  those  notes 
come  U.  Save  the  same  currency  as  gold  and 
silver  money,  from  the  confidence  that  such 
money  can  at  any  time  be  had  for  them. 

A  particular  banker  lends  among  his  ci»- 
toroers  his  own  promissory  notes,  to  the  ex- 
tent, we  shall  suppose,  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  As  those  notes  serve  all  the  purposes 
of  money,  his  debtors  pay  him  the  same  inte- 
rest as  if  he  had  lent  them  so  much  money. 
This  interest  is  the  source  of  his  gain.  Though 
some  of  those  notes  are  continually  coming 
back  upon  him  for  payment,  part  of  them 
continue  to  circulate  for  months  and  years  to- 
gether. Though  he  has  generally  in  circula* 
tion,  therefore,  notes  to  tlie  extent  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  twenty  thousand  pounds 
in  gold  and  silver  may,  frequently,  be  a  suffi- 
cient provision  for  answering  occasional  de> 
mands.  By  this  operation,  therefore,  twen^ 
thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver  perform 
all  the  functions  which  a  hundred  thousand 
could  otherwise  have  performed.  The  same 
exchanges  may  be  made,  the  same  quantity  of 
consumable  goods  may  be  circulated  and  dis- 
tributed to  their  proper  consumers,  by  means 
of  his  promissory  notes,  to  the  value  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  as  by  an  equal  value 
of  gold  and  silver  money.  Eighty  thousand 
pounds  of  gold  and  silver,  therefore,  can  in 
this  manner  be  spared  from  the  circulation  of 
the  country ;  and  if  different  operations  of  the 
the  same  kind  should,  at  the  same  time,  b^ 
carried  on  by  many  diffcient  banks  and  bank- 
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cn^  tbe  wbok  drcuUttiou  may  thus  be  con- 
dtuitd  with  a  fifth  part  only  of  the  gold  and 
ttlrcr  which  would  otherwise  have  been  requi- 
ate. 

Let  OS  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  whole 
circulating  money  of  some  particular  country 
amounted,  at  a  particular  time,  to  one  million 
sterling,  that  sum  being  then  sufficient  for 
circulating  the  whole  annual  produce  of  tlieir 
land  and  labour;  let  us  suppose,  too,  that 
some  time  thereafter,  different  banks  and 
hankers  issued  promissory  notes  payable  to 
the  bearer,  to  the  extent  of  one  million,  re- 
serving in  their  diff*erent  coffers  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  answering  occasional  de- 
mands ;  there  would  remain,  therefore,  in  cir> 
culation,  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  a  million  of  bank  note?, 
or  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  pa- 
per and  money  together.  But  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
had  before  required  only  one  million  to  cir- 
culate and  distribute  it  to  its  proper  consum- 
ers, and  that  annual  produce  cannot  be  im- 
mediately augmented  by  those  operations  of 
banking.  One  million,  therefore,  will  be  suf- 
fident  to  circulate  it  after  them.  The  goods 
to  be  bought  and  sold  being  precisely  the  same 
as  before,  tbe  same  quantity  of  money  will  be 
sufficient  for  buying  and  selling  them.  The 
channel  of  circulation,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
such  an  expression,  will  remain  precisely  the 
same  as  before.  One  million  we  have  sup- 
posed sufficient  to  fill  that  channel.  What- 
ever, therefore,  is  poured  into  it  beyond  this 
sum,  cannot  run  into  it,  but  must  overflow. 
One  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
are  poured  into  it.  Eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  therefore,  must  overflow,  that  sum 
being  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed 
in  the  circulation  of  the  country.  But  though 
this  sum  cannot  be  employed  at  home,  it  is 
too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  sent  abroad,  in  order  to  seek  that 
profitable  employment  which  it  cannot  find  at 
home.  But  the  paper  cannot  go  abroad ;  be- 
cause at  a  distance  from  the  banks  which  issue 
it,  and  from  the  country  in  which  payment  of 
it  can  be  exacted  by  law,  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived in  common  payments.  Gold  and  sil- 
ver, therefore,  to  the  amount  of  eight  hun- 
dred thoujand  pounds,  will  be  sent  abroad, 
and  the  channel  of  home  circulation  will  re- 
main filled  with  a  million  of  paper  instead  of 
a  million  of  those  metals  which  filled  it  be- 
fore. 

But  though  so  great  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  is  thus  sent  abroad,  we  mw«t  not  ima- 
gine  that  it  is  sent  abroad  for  nothing,  or  that 
its  proprietors  make  a  present  of  it  to  foreign 
nations.  They  will  exchange  it  for  foreign 
goods  of  some  kind  or  another,  in  order  to 
sup|>ly  die  consumption  either  of  some  other 
€Drciign  country,  or  of  their  own. 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchasing  goods  in 


one  foragn  country,  in  order  to  supply  the 
consumption  of  another,  or  in  what  is  called 
the  carrying  trade,  whatever  profit  they  make 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  neat  revenue  of  their 
own  country.  It  is  like  a  new  fund,  created 
for  carrying  on  a  new  trade ;  domestic  busi- 
ness being  now  transacted  by  paper,  and  the 
gold  and  silver  being  converted  into  a  fund 
for  this  new  trade. 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchasing  foreign 
goods  for  home  consumpti}n,  they  may  cither, 
first,  purchase  such  goods  as  are  likely  to  be 
consumed  by  idle  people,  who  produce  no- 
thing, such  as  foreign  wines,  foreign  silks, 
&Ck ;  or,  secondly,  they  may  purchase  an  ad- 
ditional stock  of  materials,  tools,  and  provi- 
sions, in  order  to  maintain  and  employ  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  industrious  people,  who 
reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the  value  of  their 
annual  consumption. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  first  way,  it  1 
promotes  prodigality,  increases  expense  and 
consumption,  without  increasing  production, 
or  establishing  any  permanent  fund  for  sup- 
porting that  expense,  and  is  in  every  respect 
hurtful  to  the  society. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  second  way,  \ 
it  promotes  industry ;  and  though  it  increases  > 
the  consumption  of  the  society,  it  provides  a 
permanent  fund  for  supporting  that  consump- 
tion ;  the  people  who  consume  reproducing, 
with  a  profit,  the  whole  value  of  their  annual 
consumption.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  so- 
ciety, the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour,  is  increased  by  the  whole  value  which 
the  labour  of  those  workmen  adds  to  the  ma- 
terials upon  which  they  are  employed,  and 
their  neat  revenue  by  what  remains  of  this  va- 
lue, after  deducting  what  is  necessary  for 
supporting  the  tools  and  instruments  of  their 
trade. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  silver 
which  being  forced  abroad  by  those  opera- 
tions of  banking,  is  employed  in  purchasing 
foreign  goods  for  home  consumption,  is,  and 
must  be,  employed  in  purchasing  those  of  this 
second  kind,  seems  not  only  probable,  but  al- 
most unavoidable.  Though  some  particu- 
lar men  may  sometimes  increase  their  expense 
very  considerably,  though  their  revenue  does 
not  increase  at  all,  we  may  be  assured  that 
no  class  or  order  of  men  ever  does  so ;  be> 
cause,  though  the  principles  of  common  pru- 
dence  do  not  always  govern  the  conduct  of 
every  individual,  they  always  influence  that  of 
the  majority  of  every  class  or  order.  But  the 
revenue  of  idle  people,  considered  as  a  class 
or  order,  cannot,  in  the  smallest  degree,  be 
increased  by  those  operations  of  banking. 
Their  expense  in  general,  therefore,  cannot 
be  much  increased  by  them,  though  that  of  ■ 
few  indiriduals  among  them  may,  and  in 
reality  sometimes  is.  The  denumd  of  idle 
people,  therefore,  for  foreign  goods,  being  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  lame  m  befora«  a 
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▼ery  small  part  ol  the  money  which,  being 
forced  abroad  by  those  operations  of  banking, 
IS  employed  in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for 
home  consumption,  is  likely  to  be  employed  in 
purchasing  those  for  their  une.  The  greater 
part  of  it  will  naturally  be  destined  for  the 
emplo3rment  of  industry,  and  not  for  the  main- 
tenance of  idleness. 

When  we  compute  the  quantity  of  industry 
which  the  circulating  capital  of  any  socie^ 
can  employ,  we  must  always  have  regard  to 
those  parts  of  it  only  which  consist  in  provi. 
sions,  materials,  and  finished  work ;  the  other, 
which  consists  in  money,  and  which  serves 
only  to  circulate  those  three,  must  always  be 
deducted.  I|ij)rder  to  put  industry  into  mo- 
tion, three  things  ore  requisite ;  materials  to 
work  upon,  tools^ltTWOrk  with,  and  the  wages 
or  recompence  lorjthe  sake  of  which  the  work 
is  j^jUie^  Money  Is  neither  a  material  to  work 
upon,  nor  a  tool  to  work  with  ;  and  though 
the  wages  of  the  workman  are  commonly  paid 
to  him  in  money,  his.ceel  revenue,  like 
that  of  >11  other  meflk  consists,  noTin  themo- 
ney,  but  in  the  moniqr's  VdithT-not-  in  the 
metal  pieces,  but  in  what  can  be  got  for 
them. 

The  quantity  of  industry  which  any  capital 
can  employ,  must  evidently  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  workmen  whom  it  can  supply  with 
materials,  tools,  and  a  maintenance  suitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  work.  Money  may  be  re- 
quisite for  purchasing  the  materials  and  tools 
of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
workmen ;  but  the  quantity  of  industry  which 
the  whole  capital  can  employ,  is  certainly  not 
i>qual  both  to  the  money  which  purchases,  and 
to  the  materials,  tools,  and  maintenance,  which 
are  purchased  with  it,  but  only  to  one  or  other 
of  those  two  values,  and  to  the  latter  more 
properly  than  to  the  former. 

When  paper  is  substituted  in  the  room  of 
gold  and  silver  money,  the  quantity  of  the  ma- 
terials, tools,  and  maintenance,  which  the  whole 
circulating  capital  can  supply,  may  be  increased 
oy  the  whole  value  of  gold  and  silver  which 
used  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  them.  The 
whole  value  of  the  great  wheel  of  circulation 
and  distribution  is  added  to  the  goods  which 
are  circulated  and  distributed  by  means  of  it. 
The  operation,  in  some  measure,  resembles 
that  of  the  undertaker  of  some  great  work, 
who,  in  consequence  of  some  improvement  in 
mechanics,  takes  down  his  old  machinery,  and 
adds  the  difference  between  its  price  and  that 
of  the  new  to  his  circulating  capital,  to  the 
fond  from  which  he  famishes  materials  and 
wages  to  his  workmen. 

What  is  the  proportion  which  the  circalat- 
ing  money  of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole 
value  of  the  annual  produce  circulated  by 
means  of  it,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. It  has  been  computed  by  different  au- 
thors at  a  fifth,  at  a  tenth,  at  a  twentieth,  and 
at  a  thirtieth,  part  of  that  value.     But  how 


small  soever  the  proportion  which  the  circulat- 
ing money  may  bear  to  the  whole  value  of 
the  annuid  produce,  as  but  a  part,  and  fre- 
quently but  a  snudl  part,  of  that  produce,  is 
ever  destined  for  tlie  maintenance  of  indus- 
try, it  must  always  bear  a  very  considerable 
proportion  to  that  part.  When,  therefore,  by 
the  substif  ution  of  paper,  the  gold  and  alvei 
necessary  for  circulation  is  reduced  to,  per- 
haps,  a  fifth  part  of  the  former  quantity,  if 
the  value  of  only  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  four-fifths  be  added  to  the  funds  which 
are  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  indus- 
try, it  must  make  a  very  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  quantity  of  that  industry,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  land  and  labour. 

An  operation  of  this  kind  has,  within  these 
five-aud-twenty  or  thirty  years,  been  perform- 
ed in  Scotland,  by  the  erection  of  new  bank- 
ing companies  in  almost  every  considerable 
town,  and  even  in  some  country  villages. 
The  effects  of  it  have  been  precisely  th(»e 
above  described.  The  business  of  the  country 
is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
paper  of  those  different  banking  companies, 
with  which  purchases  and  payments  of  all 
kinds  are  commonly  made^  Silver  v&y  sel- 
dom appears,  except  in  the  change  of  a  twenty 
shilling  bank  note,  and  gold  still  seldomer. 
But  tliough  the  conduct  of  all  those  diflTerent 
companies  has  not  been  unexceptionable  and 
has  accordingly  required  an  act  of  parliament 
to  regulate  it,  the  country,  notwithstanding, 
has  evidently  derived  great  benefit  from  their 
trade.  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  the  trade 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow  doubled  in  about  fif- 
teen years  after  the  first  erection  of  the  banks 
there;  and  that  the  trade  of  Scotland  has 
more  than  quadrupled  since  the  first  erection 
of  the  two  public  banks  at  Edinburgh ;  of 
which  the  one,  called  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
was  establlslied  by  act  of  parliament  in  1 695, 
and  the  other,  called  the  Royal  Bank,  by  royal 
charter  in  1727.  Whether  the  trade,  cithet 
of  Scotland  in  general,  or  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow in  particular,  has  really  increased  in  so 
great  a  proportion,  during  so  short  a  period,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  know.  If  either  of  them  has 
increased  in  this  proportion,  it  seems  to  be  an 
effect  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sole 
operation  of  this  cause.  Tliat  the  trade  and 
industry  of  Scotland,  however,  have  increased 
very  considerably  during  this  period,  and  tha* 
the  banks  have  contributed  a  good  deal  to  this 
increase,  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  value  of  the  silver  money  which  circu- 
lated  in  Scotland  before  the  Union  in  1 707,  and 
which,  immediately  afW  it,  was  brought  into 
the  bank  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  be  recoined, 
amounted  to  £411,  117  :  10:  9  sterling.  No 
account  has  been  got  of  the  gold  coin ;  but  it 
appears  from  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  mint 
of  Scotland,  that  the  value  of  the  gold  annu 
ally  coined  somewhat  exceeded  that  of  the  sii- 
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▼cr.  There  were  a  good  many  people,  too, 
upon  this  occasion,  who,  from  a  diffidence  of 
repayment,  did  not  bring  their  silver  into  the 
Bank  of  Scotland ;  and  there  was,  besides, 
some  English  coin,  which  was  not  called  in. 
The  whole  value  of  the  gold  and  silver,  there- 
fore, which  circulated  in  Scotland  before  the 
Union,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  It  seems  to  have  constituted 
ahnost  the  whole  circulation  of  that  country; 
for  though  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  which  had  then  no  rival,  was  consi- 
derable, it  seems  to  have  made  but  a  very 
snudl  part  of  the  whole.  In  the  present  times, 
the  whole  circulation  of  Scotland  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  two  millions,  of  which 
that  part  which  consists  in  gold  and  silver, 
roost  probably,  does  not  amount  to  half  a  mil- 
lion. But  though  the  circulating  gold  and 
silver  of  Scotland  have  suffered  so  great  a  di- 
minution during  this  period,  its  real  riches  and 
prosperity  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any. 
Its  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  on 
*iie  contrary,  the  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour,  have  evidently  been  augmented. 

It  is  chiefly  by  discounting  bills  of  ex- 
change, that  is,  by  advancing  money  upon  them 
before  they  are  due,  that  the  greater  part  of 
banks  and  bankers  issue  their  promissory  notes. 
Tliey  deduct- always,  upon  whatever  sum  they 
advance,  the  l^al  interest  till  the  bill  shall  be- 
come due.  The  payment  of  the  bill,  when  it 
beoxnes  due,  replaces  to  the  bank  the  value 
of  what  had  been  advanced,  together  with  a 
clear  profit  of  the  interest.  The  banker,  who 
advances  to  the  merchant  whose  bill  he  dis- 
counts, not  gold  and  silver,  but  his  own  pro- 
missory notes,  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  discount  to  a  greater  amount  by  the  whole 
value  of  his  promissory  notes,  which  he  finds, 
by  experience,  are  commonly  in  circulation. 
He  is  thereby  enabled  to  make  his  clear  gain 
of  interest  on  so  much  a  larger  sum. 

The  commerce  of  Scotland,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  not  very  great,  was  still  more  inconsi- 
derable when  the  two  first  banking  companies 
were  cstablislied ;  and  those  companies  would 
have  had  but  little  trade,  had  they  confined 
tlieir  business  to  tlie  discounting  of  bills  of  ex- 
change. They  invented,  therefore,  another 
method  of  issuing  their  promissory  notes ;  by 
g«^nting  what  they  call  cash  accounts,  tliat  is, 
b;  giving  credit,  to  the  extent  of  a  certain  sum 
(two  or  three  thousand  pounds  for  example), 
to  any  individual  who  could  procure  two  per- 
sons of  undoubted  credit  and  good  landed  es> 
tate  to  become  surety  for  him,  that  whatever 
money  should  be  advanced  to  him,  within  the 
sum  for  which  the  credit  had  been  given, 
should  be  repaid  upon  demand,  together  with 
the  legal  interest.  Credits  of  this  kind  are,  I 
beL'cTo^   commonly   granted    by   banks  and 


bankers  in  all  different  parts  of  the  world 
Bui  the  easy  terms  upon  which  the  Scotch 
banking  companies  accept  of  repayment  are, 
so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  them,  and  have 
perhaps  been  the  principal  muse,  both  of  the 
great  trade  of  those  companies,  and  of  the  be- 
nefit which  the  country  has  received  from  it. 

Whoever  has  a  credit  of  this  kind  with  one 
of  those  companies,  and  borrows  a  thousand 
pounds  upon  it,  for  example,  may  repay  this 
sum  piece-meal,  by  twenty  and  thirty  pounds 
at  a  time,  the  company  discounting  a  propor- 
tionable part  of  the  interest  of  the  great  sum, 
from  the  day  on  which  each  of  those  small 
sums  is  paid  in,  till  the  whole  be  in  this  man- 
ner  repaid.  All  merchants,  therefore,  and  al- 
most all  men  of  business,  find  it  convenient  to 
keep  such  cash  accounts  with  tliem,  and  are 
thereby  interested  to  promote  the  trade  of 
those  companies,  by  readily  receiving  their 
notes  in  all  payments,  and  by  encouraging  all 
those  with  whom  they  have  any  influence  to  do 
the  same.  The  banks,  when  their  customers 
apply  to  them  for  money,  generally  advance  it 
to  them  in  their  own  promissory  notes.  These 
the  merchants  pay  away  to  the  manufacturers 
for  goods,  the  manufacturers  to  the  farmers 
for  materials  and  provisions,  the  farmers  to 
their  landlords  for  rent ;  the  landlords  repay 
them  to  the  merchants  for  the  conveniencies 
and  luxuries  with  which  they  supply  them, 
and  the  merchants  again  return  them  to  the 
banks,  in  order  to  balance  their  cash  accounts, 
or  to  replace  what  they  may  have  borrowed  of 
them ;  and  thus  almost  the  whole  money  busi- 
ness of  tlie  country  is  transacted  by  means  of 
them.  Hence  tlie  great  trade  of  those  com- 
panies. 

By  means  of  those  cash  accounts,  every  mei- 
chant  can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a 
greater  trade  than  he  otherwise  could  do.  If 
there  are  two  merchants,  one  in  London  and 
the  other  in  Edinburgh,  who  employ  equal 
stocks  in  the  same  branch  of  trade,  the  Edin- 
burgh merchant  can,  without  imprudence, 
carry  on  a  greater  trade,  and  give  employment 
to  a  greater  number  of  people,  than  the  Lon- 
don  merchant  The  London  merchant  must 
always  keep  by  him  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  either  in  his  own  coffers,  or  in  those 
of  his  banker,  who  gives  him  no  interest  foi 
it,  in  order  to  answer  the  demands  continually 
coming  upon  him  for  payment  of  the  goods 
which  he  purchases  upon  credit.  Let  tlie  or^ 
dlnary  amount  of  this  sum  be  supposed  five 
hundred  pounds ;  the  value  of  the  goods  in  his 
warehouse  must  always  be  less,  by  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  than  it  would  have  been,  had  he 
not  been  obliged  to  keep  such  a  sum  unem. 
ployed.  Let  us  suppose  tliat  he  generally  dis> 
poses  of  his  whole  stock  upon  hand,  or  oi 
goods  to  tlie  value  of  his  whole  stocJk  upon 


hand,  once  in  the  year.      By  being  obliged  tc 
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than  be  might  otherwise  hsve  done.  His  an- 
nual profits  must  be  less  by  all  that  he  could 
have  made  by  the  sale  of  five  hundred  pounds 
worth  more  goods ;  and  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  preparing  his  goods  for  the  mar- 
ket must  be  less  by  till  those  that  five  hundred 
pounds  more  stock  could  have  employed. 
The  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  other 
hand,  keeps  no  money  unemployed  for  an- 
swering such  occasional  demands.  When 
they  actually  come  upon  him,  he  satisfies  them 
from  his  cash  account  with  the  bank,  and  gra- 
dually replaces  the  sum  borrowed  with  the 
money  or  paper  which  comes  in  from  the  oc- 
casional sales  of  his  goods.  Witli  the  same 
stock,  therefore,  he  can,  without  imprudence, 
have  at  all  times  in  his  warehouse  a  larger 
quantity  of  goods  than  the  London  merchant ; 
and  can  thereby  both  make  a  greater  profit 
himself,  and  give  constant  employment  to  a 
greater  number  of  industrious  people  who  pre- 
pare those  goods  for  the  market.  Hence  the 
great  benefit  which  the  country  has  derived 
from  this  trade. 

The  facility  of  discounting  bills  of  exchange, 
it  may  be  thought,  indeed,  gives  the  English 
merchants  a  conveniency  equivalent  to  the  cash 
accounts  of  the  Scotch  merchants.  But  the 
Scotch  merchants,  it  must  be  remembered, 
can  discount  their  bills  of  exchange  as  easily 
as  the  English  merchants ;  and  have,  besides, 
the  additional  conveniency  of  their  cash  ac- 
counts. 
\  The  whole  paper  money  of  every  kind  which 
can  easily  circulate  in  any  country,  never  can 
exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver,  of 
which  it  supplies  the  place,  or  which  (the  com- 
merce being  supposed  the  same)  would  circu- 
late tliere,  if  tliere  was  no  paper  money.  If 
twenty  shilling  notes,  for  example,  are  the 
lowest  paper  money  current  in  Scotland,  the 
whole  of  that  currency  which  can  ea«ily  circu- 
late there,  cannot  exceed  the  sum  of  gold  and 
silver  which  would  be  necessary  for  transact- 
ing the  annual  exchanges  of  twenty  shillings 
value  and  upwards  usually  transacted  within 
tliat  country.  Should  the  circulating  paper 
nt  any  time  exceed  that  sum,  as  the  excess 
could  neither  he  sent  abroad  nor  be  employed 
in  the  circulation  of  the  country,  it  must  im- 
mediately return  upon  the  banks,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  gold  and  silver.  Many  people 
would  immediately  perceive  that  they  had 
more  of  tliis  paper  than  was  necessary  for 
transacting  their  business  at  home;  and  as 
they  could  not  send  it  abroad,  they  would  im- 
mediately demand  payment  for  it  from  the 
banks.  When  this  superfluous  paper  was 
converted  into  gold  and  silver,  they  could  ea- 
sily find  a  use  for  it,  by  sending  it  abroad ; 
but  they  could  find  none  while  it  remained  in 
the  shape  of  paper.  I'here  would  immediate- 
ly, therefore,  be  a  run  upon  the  banks  to  the 
whole  extent  of  this  superfluous  paper,  and  if 
they  nhowed  any  difficultv  or  backvnuxlness  in 


payment,  to  a  mach  greatef  extent ;  the  alarm 
which  this  would  occasion  necessarily  increu- 
ing  the  run. 

Over  and  above  the  expenses  which  are  com- 
mon to  every  branch  of  trade,  such  as  the  ex- 
pense of  house-rent,  the  wages  of  serrantSy 
clerks,  accountants,  &c.  the  expends  peculiar 
to  a  bank  consist  chiefly  in  two  articles :  fint» 
in  the  expense  of  keeping  at  all  times  in  its 
coflers,  for  answering  the  occasional  demands 
of  the  holders  of  its  notes,  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney, of  which  it  loses  the  interest ;  and,  se- 
condly, in  the  expense  of  replenishing  those 
coffers  as  fast  as  they  are  emptied  by  ana%rer- 
ing  such  occasional  demands. 

A  banking  company  which  issues  more  pa- 
per than  can  be  employed  in  the  circuladoo 
of  the  country,  and  of  which  the  excess  is  con- 
tinually returning  upon  them  for  payment, 
ought  to  increase  the  quantity  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver which  they  keep  at  all  times  in  their  cof- 
fers, not  only  in  proportion  to  this  excessive 
increase  of  their  circulation,  but  in  a  much 
greater  proportion ;  their  notes  returning  up- 
on them  much  faster  than  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  their  quantity.  Such  a  company, 
therefore,  ought  to  increase  the  first  article  of 
their  expense,  not  only  in  proportion  to  this 
forced  increase  of  their  business,  but  in  a  much 
greater  proportion. 

The  cx>fiers  of  such  a  company,  too,  though 
they  ou^t  to  be  filled  much  fuller,  yet  must 
empty  themselves  much  faster  than  if  their 
business  was  confined  within  more  reasonable 
bounds,  and  must  require  not  only  a  more  vio- 
lent, but  a  more  constant  and  uninterrupted 
exertion  of  expense,  in  order  to  replenish  them. 
The  coin,  too,  which  is  thus  continually  drawn 
in  such  large  quantities  from  their  coflfers, 
cannot  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country.  It  comes  in  place  of  a  paper  which 
is  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed  in 
that  circulation,  and  is,  therefore,  over  and  a- 
bove  what  can  be  employed  in  it  too.  But  as 
that  coin  will  not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle,  it 
must,  in  one  shape  or  another,  be  sent  abrcMd, 
in  order  to  find  that  profitable  emplojrment 
which  It  cannot  find  at  home ;  and  this  con- 
tinual  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  by  en- 
hancing the  diflUculty,  must  necessarily  en- 
hance still  farther  the  expense  of  the  bank,  in 
finding  new  gold  and  silver  in  order  to  re- 
plenish those  coffers,  which  empty  themsdve« 
so  very  rapidly.  Such  a  company,  therefore, 
must  in  proportion  to  this  forced  increase  of 
their  business,  increase  the  second  article  of 
their  expense  still  more  than  the  first 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  paper  of  a  par. 
ticular  bank,  which  the  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try can  easily  absorb  and  employ,  amounts  ex. 
actly  to  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  that,  for 
answering  occasional  demands,  this  bank  is 
obliged  to  keep  at  all  times  in  its  coffers  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver  Should 
this  bank  attempt  to  circulate  fort^-four  thmia 
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and  pounds,  die  four  thousand  pounds  which 
■re  orer  and  above  what  the  circulation  can 
easily  alisorfo  and  employ,  will  return  upon  it 
almost  M  fast  as  they  are  issued.  For  an- 
aweriitg  occasional  demands,  therefore,  this 
bank  ought  to  keep  at  all  times  in  its  coffers, 
not  eleven  thousand  pounds  only,  but  four- 
teen thousand  pounds.  It  will  thus  gain  no- 
thing by  the  interest  of  the  four  thousand 
pounds  excessive  circulation  ;  and  it  will  lose 
the  whole  expense  of  continually  collecting 
four  thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver,  which 
wiU  be  continually  going  out  of  its  coffers  as 
fast  as  .they  are  brought  into  them. 

Had  every  particular  banking  company  al- 
ways understood  and  attended  to  its  own  par- 
ticular  interest,  the  circulation  never  could 
have  been  overstocked  with  paper  money.  But 
every  particular  banking  company  has  not  al- 
wajTS  understood  or  attended  to  its  own  parti- 
cular interest,  and  the  circulation  has  frequent- 
ly been  overstocked  with  paper  money. 

By  issuing  too  great  a  quantity  of  paper,  of 
whidi  the  excess  was  continually  returning, 
in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver, 
the  Bank  of  England  was  for  many  years  to- 
get'  er  obliged  to  coin  gold  to  the  extent  of 
between  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  and 
a  mtllion  a-year;  or,  at  an  average,  about 
right  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
For  this  great  coinage,  the  bank  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  worn  and  degraded  state  into 
which  the  gold  coin  had  fallen  a  few  years 
Ago)  was  frequently  obliged  to  purchase  gold 
bullion  at  the  high  price  of  four  pounds  an 
ounce,  which  it  soon  after  issued  in  coin  at 
L.3  :  17  :  10.^  an  ounce,  losing  in  this  man- 
ner between  two  and  a  half  and  three  per 
cent  upon  the  coinage  of  so  very  large  a  sum. 
Though  the  bank,  therefore,  paid  no  seignor- 
agc,  though  the  government  was  properly  at 
the  expense  of  this  coinage,  this  liberality  of 
government  did  not  prevent  altogether  the  ex- 
pense of  the  bank. 

The  Scotch  banks,  in  consequence  of  an  ex  • 
cess  of  the  same  kind,  were  all  obliged  to  em- 
ploy constantly  agents  at  London  to  collect 
money  for  them,  at  an  expense  which  was  sel- 
dom below  one  and  a  half  or  two  per  cent. 
This  money  was  sent  down  by  the  waggon, 
and  imured  by  the  carriers  at  an  additional  ex- 
pense of  three  quarters  per  cent  or  fif^n 
shillings  on  the  hundred  pounds.  Those  a- 
gents  were  not  always  able  to  replenish  the 
coflers  of  their  emplbyers  so  fast  as  they  were 
emptied.  In  this  case,  the  resource  of  the 
banks  was,  to  draw  upon  their  correspondents 
in  London  bills  of  exchange,  to  the  extent  of 
die  sum  which  they  wanted.  When  those 
correspondents  afterwards  drew  upon  them 
for  the  payment  of  this  sum,  together  with 
die  interest  and  commission,  some  of  those 
banks,  from  the  distress  into  which  their  ex- 
cessive circulation  had  thrown  them,  had  some- 
dmcs  no  other  means  of  satisfying  this  draught. 


but  by  drawing  a  second  set  of  bills,  either 
upon  die  same,  or  upon  some  other  correspon- 
dents in  London ;  and  the  same  sum,  or  ra- 
ther bills  for  the  same  sum,  would  in  this 
manner  make  sometimes  more  than  two  or 
three  journeys ;  the  debtor  bank  paying  always 
the  interest  and  commission  upon  the  whole 
accumulated  sum.  Even  those  Scotch  banks 
which  never  disdnguished  themselves  by  their 
extreme  imprudence,  were  somcdmes  obliged 
to  employ  this  ruinous  resource. 

The  gold  coin  which  was  paid  out,  either 
by  the  Bank  of  England  or  by  the  Scotch 
banks,  in  exchange  for  that  part  of  their  paper 
which  was  over  and  above  what  could  be  em- 
ployed in  the  drculadon  of  the  country,  be- 
ing likewise  over  and  above  what  could  be  em- 
ployed  in  that  circulation,  was  sometime^  sent 
abroad  in  the  shape  of  coin,  sometimes  melted 
down  and  sent  abroad  in  the  shape  of  bullion, 
and  sometimes  melted  down  and  sold  to  the 
Bank  of  England  at  the  high  price  of  four 
pounds  an  ounce.  It  was  the  newest,  the 
heaviest,  and  the  best  pieces  only,  which  were 
carefully  picked  out  of  the  whole  coin,  and 
either  sent  abroad  or  melted  down.  At  home, 
and  while  they  remained  in  the  shape  of  coin, 
those  heavy  pieces  were  of  no  more  value  than 
the  light ;  but  they  were  of  more  value  abroad, 
or  when  melted  down  into  bullion  at  home. 
The  Bank  of  England,  notwithstanding  their 
great  annual  coinage,  found,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, that  there  was  every  year  the  same  scar  • 
city  of  coin  as  there  had  been  the  year  before , 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  quantity 
of  good  and  new  coin  which  was  every  year 
issued  from  the  bank,  the  state  of  the  coin, 
instead  uf  growing  better  and  better,  became 
every  year  worse  and  worse.  Every  year  they 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  coin- 
ing nearly  the  same  quantity  of  gold  as  they 
had  coined  the  year  before ;  and  from  the  con- 
tinual rise  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion,  in 
consequence  of  the  continual  wearing  and  clip- 
ping of  the  coin,  the  expense  of  this  great  an- 
nual  coinage  became,  every  year,  greater  and 
greater.  The  Bank  of  England,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  by  suppl}ring  its  own  coffers  with 
coin,  is  indirectiy  obliged  to  supply  the  whole 
kingdom,  into  which  coin  is  continually  flow- 
ing from  tho  e  coffers  in  a  great  variety  ot 
ways.  Whatever  coin,  therefore,  was  wanted 
td  support  this  excessive  circulation  both  of 
Scotch  and  English  paper  money,  whatever 
vacuities  this  excessive  circulation  occasioned 
in  the  necessary  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the 
Bank  of  England  was  obliged  to  supply  them. 
The  Scotch  banks,  no  doubt,  paid  all  of  them 
very  dearly  for  their  own  imprudence  and  in- 
attention :  but  the  Bank  of  England  paid  very 
dearly,  not  only  for  its  own  imprudence,  but 
for  the  moch  greater  imprudence  of  almost  all 
the  Scotch  banks. 

The  over-trading  of  some  bold  projectorB 
in  both  parts  of  tne  united  kingdom,  was  the 
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original  cause  of  this  excessive  circulation  of 
paper  money. 

What  a  bank  can  with  propriety  advance  to 
a  merchant  or  undertaker  of  any  kind,  is  not 
eitlier  the  whole  capital  with  which  he  trades, 
or  even  any  considerable  part  of  that  capital ; 
out  that  part  of  it  only  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed 
and  in  ready  money,  for  answering  occasional 
demands.  If  the  paper  money  which  the  bank 
advances  never  exceeds  this  value,  it  can  never 
exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  which 
would  necessarily  circulate  in  the  country  if 
there  was  no  paper  money ;  it  can  never  ex- 
ceed the  quantity  which  the  circulation  of  the 
country  can  easily  absorb  and  employ. 

When  a  bank  discounts  to  a  merchant  a 
real  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  by  a  real  credi- 
tor upon  a  real  debtor,  and  which,  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  due,  is  really  paid  by  that  debtor ; 
it  only  advances  to  him  a  part  of  the  value 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  keep 
by  him  unemployed  and  in  ready  money,  for 
answering  occasional  demands.  The  pa3rment 
of  the  bill,  when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to 
the  bank  the  value  of  what  it  had  advanced, 
togetlier  with  the  interest.  The  coffers  of  the 
bank,  so  far  as  it«  dealings  are  confined  to 
such  customers,  resemble  a  water-pond,  from 
which,  though  a  stream  is  continually  running 
out,  yet  another  is  continually  running  in, 
fully  equal  to  that  which  runs  out ;  so  that, 
without  any  further  care  or  attention,  the 
pond  keeps  always  equally,  or  very  near  equal- 
ly full.  Little  or  no  expense  can  ever  be  ne- 
cessary for  replenishing  the  coffers  of  such  a 
bank. 

A  merchant,  without  over-trading,  may  fre- 
quently have  occasion  for  a  sum  of  ready  mo- 
ney, even  when  he  has  no  bills  to  discount. 
When  a  bank,  besides  discounting  liis  bills, 
advances  him  likewise,  upon  such  occasions, 
such  sums  upon  his  cash  account,  and  accepts 
of  a  piece-meal  repayment,  as  the  money  comes 
in  from  the  occasional  sale  of  his  goods,  up- 
on the  easy  terms  of  the  banking  companies 
of  Scotland;  it  dispenses  him  entirely  from 
Lhe  necessity  of  keeping  any  part  of  his  stock 
by  him  unemployed  and  in  ready  money  for 
answering  occasional  demands.  When  such 
demands  actually  come  upon  him,  he  can  an- 
swer them  sufficiently  from  his  cash  account. 
The  bank,  however,  in  dealing  with  such  cus- 
tomers, ought  to  observe  with  great  attention, 
whether,  in  the  course  of  some  short  period 
(of  four,  five,  six,  or  eight  months*  for  ex- 
ample), the  sum  of  the  repayments  which  it 
commonly  receives  from  them,  is,  or  is  not, 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  advances  which  it 
commonly  makes  to  them.  If,  within  the 
course  of  such  short  periods,  the  sum  of  the 
repayments  from  certain  customers  is,  upon 
most  occasions,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  ad- 
vances, it  may  safely  continue  to  deal  with 
such  customers.     Thoucch  the  litream  which 
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is  in  this  case  continually  running  out  from 
its  coffers  may  be  very  large,  that  wliich  is 
continually  running  into  them  must  be  at  Iea«t 
equally  large,  so  that,  without  any  further 
care  or  attention,  those  coffers  are  likely  to  be 
always  equally  or  very  near  equally  full,  and 
scarce  ever  to  require  any  extraordinary  ex- 
pense to  replenish  them.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  sum  of  the  repayments  from  certain  other 
customers,  falls  commonly  very  much  short  o£ 
the  advances  which  it  maJces  to  them,  it  can* 
not  with  any  safety  continue  to  deal  with  sucL 
customers,  at  least  if  they  continue  to  deal 
with  it  in  this  manner.  The  stream  which  is  in 
this  case  continually  running  out  from  its  cof- 
fers, is  necessarily  much  larger  than  that  which 
is  continually  running  in ;  so  that,  unless  they 
are  replenished  by  some  great  and  continual 
effort  of  expense,  those  coffers  must  soon  be 
exhausted  altogether. 

The  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  ac- 
cordingly, were  for  a  long  time  very  careful 
to  require  frequent  and  regular  repayment! 
from  all  their  customers,  and  did  not  care  it 
deal  with  any  person,  whatever  might  be  his 
fortune  or  credit,  who  did  not  make*  what 
they  called,  frequent  and  regular  operations 
with  them.  By  this  attention,  besides  saving 
almost  entirely  the  extraordinary  expense  of 
replenishing  their  coffers,  they  gained  two  o- 
ther  very  considerable  advantages. 

First,  by  this  attention  they  were  enabled 
to  make  some  tolerable  judgment  concerning 
the  thriving  or  declining  circumstances  of  their 
debtors,  without  being  obliged  to  look  out  for 
any  other  evidence  besides  what  their  own 
books  afforded  them ;  men  being,  for  the  most 
part,  cither  regular  or  irregular  in  their  repay- 
ments, according  as  tlieir  circumstances  are 
cither  thriving  or  declining.  A  private  man 
who  lends  out  his  money  to  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  of  debtors,  may,  either  b} 
himself  or  his  agents,  observe  and  inquire  both 
constantly  and  carefully  into  the  conduct  and 
situation  of  each  of  them.  But  a  banking 
company,  which  lends  money  to  perhaps  five 
hundred  different  people,  and  of  which  the 
attention  is  continually  occupied  by  objects  of 
a  very  different  kind,  can  have  no  regular  in- 
formation  concerning  the  conduct  and  circum- 
stances of  the  greater  part  of  its  debtors,  be- 
yond what  its  own  books  afford  it  In  re. 
quiring  frequent  and  regular  repayments  from 
all  their  customers,  the  banking  companies 
of  Scotland  had  probably  this  advantage  in 


view. 


Secondly,  by  this  attention  they  secured 
themselves  from  the  possibility  of  issuing  mon. 
paper  money  than  what  the  circulation  of  tb^ 
country  could  easily  absorb  and  employ.  When 
tliey  observed,  that  within  moderate  periods 
of  time,  the  repayments  of  a  particular  cus- 
tomer were,  upon  most  occasions,  fully  equal 
to  the  advances  wliich  they  had  made  to  him, 
they  might  be  assured  that  the  paper  moc^cj 
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«rhich  they  had  advanced  to  him  bad  nut,  at  | 
any  time,  exceeded  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
ulver  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  by  him  for  answering  occa- 
sional demands;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
paper  money,  which  they  had  circulated  by 
his  means,  had  not  at  any  time  exceeded  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  would  have 
circulated  in  the  country,  had  there  been  no 
paper  money.  The  frequency,  regularity,  and 
amount  of  his  repayments,  would  sufficiently 
demonstrate  that  the  amount  of  their  ad- 
vances had  at  no  time  exceeded  that  part  of 
his  capital  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and 
ill  ready  money,  for  answering  occasional  de- 
mands; that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  rest  of  his  capital  in  constant  employment 
It  b  this  part  of  his  capital  only  which,  with- 
in  moderate  periods  of  time,  is  continually  re- 
turning to  every  dealer  in  the  shape  of  money, 
whether  paper  or  coin,  and  continually  going 
from  him  in  the  same  shape.  If  the  advances 
of  the  bank  had  commonly  exceeded  this  part 
of  ha  capital,  the  ordinary  amount  of  his  re- 
payments could  not,  witUn  moderate  periods 
of  time,  have  equalled  the  ordinary  amount 
of  its  advances.  The  stream  which,  by  means 
of  his  dealings,  was  continually  running  into 
the  coffers  of  the  bcmk,  could  not  have  been 
equal  to  the  stream  which,  by  means  of  the 
tame  dealings  was  continually  running  out 
The  advances  of  the  bank  paper,  by  exceed- 
ing the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which,  had 
chere  been  no  such  advances,  he  would  have 
heen  obliged  to  keep  by  him  for  answering  oc- 
casional demands,  might  soon  come  to  exceed 
the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which 
(the  commerce  being  supposed  the  same)  would 
have  circulated  in  the  country,  had  there  been 
no  paper  money;  and,  consequently,  to  ex- 
ceed the  quantity  which  the  circulation  of  the 
country  could  easily  absorb  and  employ ;  and 
the  excess  of  this  paper  money  would  imme- 
diately have  returned  upon  the  bank,  in  or- 
der to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver.  This 
second  advantage,  though  equally  real,  was 
not,  perhaps,  so  well  understood  by  all  the 
different  banking  companies  in  Scotland  as 
the  first 

When,  partly  by  the  conveniency  of  dis- 
counting bills,  and  partly  by  that  of  casli  ac- 
counts, the  creditable  traders  of  any  country 
can  be  dispensed  from  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing any  part  of  their  stock  by  them  unem- 
ployed, and  in  ready  money,  for  answering 
occasional  demands,  they  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect no  farther  assistance  from  Itanks  and 
bankers,  who,  when  they  have  gone  t/ius  far, 
cannot,  consistently  with  their  own  interest 
and  safety,  go  farther.  A  bank  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  its  own  interest,  advance  to  a 
trader  tlie  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part 
of  the  circulating  capital  with  which  he  trades ; 
because,  though  that  capital  is  continually  re- 


turning to  him  in  the  shape  of  money,  and 
going  from  him  in  the  same  shape,  yet  the 
whole  of  the  returns  is  too  distant  from  the 
whole  of  the  outgoings,  and  the  sum  of  his 
repayments  could  not  equal  the  sum  of  hi« 
advances  within  such  moderate  periods  of  time 
as  suit  the  conveniency  of  a  bank.  Still  less 
could  a  bank  afford  to  advance  him  any  con- 
siderable part  of  his  fixed  capital ;  of  the  ca- 
pita] which  the  undertaker  of  an  iron  forge, 
for  example,  employs  in  erecting  his  forge  and 
smelting-houses,  liis  work-houses,  and  ware- 
houses, the  dwelling-houses  of  his  workmen, 
&C. ;  of  the  capital  which  the  undertaker  of  a 
mine  employs  in  sinking  his  shafts,  in  erect- 
ing engines  for  drawing  out  the  water,  in 
nudcing  roads  and  waggon- ways,  &c. ;  of  the 
capital  which  the  person  who  undertakes  to 
improve  land  employs  in  clearing,  draining, 
inclosing,  numuring,  and  ploughing  waste 
and  uncultivated  fields ;  in  building  farm- 
houses, with  all  their  necessary  appendages 
of  stables,  granaries,  &c.  The  returns  oi 
the  fixed  capital  are,  in  almost  all  cases, 
much  slower  than  those  of  the  circulating  ca- 
pita] :  and  such  expenses,  even  when  laid  out 
with  the  greatest  prudence  and  judgment, 
very  seldom  return  to  the  undertaker  till  after 
a  period  of  many  years,  a  period  by  far  too 
distant  to  suit  die  conveniency  of  a  bank. 
Traders  and  other  undertakers  may,  no  doubt 
with  great  propriety,  carry  on  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  their  projects  with  borrowed  money. 
In  justice  to  their  creditors,  however,  their 
own  capital  ought  in  this  case  to  be  sufficient 
to  insure,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  capital  of  those 
creditors ;  or  to  render  it  extremely  impro- 
bable that  those  creditors  should  incur  any 
loss,  even  though  the  success  of  the  project 
should  fall  very  much  short  of  the  expectation 
of  the  projectors.  Even  with  this  precaution, 
too,  the  money  which  is  borrowed,  and  which 
it  is  meant  should  not  be  repaid  till  after  a 
period  of  several  years,  ought  not  to  be  bor-< 
rowed  of  a  bank,  but  ought  to  be  borrowed 
upon  bond  or  mortgage,  of  such  private  peo- 
ple as  propose  to  live  upon  the  interest  of  their 
money,  without  taking  the  trouble  themselves 
to  employ  the  capital,  and  who  are,  upon  that 
account,  willing  to  lend  that  capital  to  such 
people  of  good  credit  as  are  likely  to  keep  it 
for  several  years.  A  bank,  indeed,  which  lends 
its  money  without  the  expense  of  stamped  pa- 
per,  or  of  attorneys*  fees  for  drawing  bonds 
and  mortgages,  and  which  accepts  of  repay- 
ment upon  the  easy  terms  of  the  banking  com- 
panies of  Scotland,  would,  no  doubt,  be  a 
very  convenient  creditor  to  such  traders  and 
undertakers.  But  such  tfaders  and  undertak- 
ers  would  surely  be  most  inconvenient  debtors 
to  such  a  bank. 

It  is  now  more  than  five  and  twenty  yearf 
since  the  paper  money  issued  by  the  differ- 
ent banking  companies  of  Scotland  was  full; 
equal,  or  rather  was  somewhat  more  than  fully 
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equal,  to  what  ibe  drculatioa  of  die  country 
could  easily  absorb  and  employ.  Those  com- 
panies, therefore,  had  so  long  ago  given  all 
the  assistdince  to  the  traders  and  other  under- 
takers of  Scotland  which  it  is  possible  for 
banks  and  bankers,  consistently  with  their  own 
interest,  to  give.  They  had  even  done  some- 
what more.  They  had  over-traded  a  little, 
and  had  brought  upon  themselves  that  loss, 
or  at  least  that  diminution  of  profit,  which,  in 
this  particular  business,  never  fails  to  attend  the 
smallest  degree  of  over-trading.  Those  traders 
and  other  undertakers,  having  got  so  much 
assistance  from  banks  and  bankers,  wished  to 
get  still  more.  The  banks,  they  seem  to  have 
Uiought,  could  extend  their  credits  to  what- 
ever sum  might  be  wanted,  without  incurring 
any  other  expense  besides  that  of  a  few  reams 
of  paper.  Tliey  complained  of  the  contracted 
views  and  dastardly  spirit  of  the  directors  of 
those  banks,  which  did  not,  they  said,  extend 
their  credits  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of 
the  trade  of  the  country ;  meaning,  no  doubt, 
by  the  extension  of  that  trade,  the  extension 
of  their  own  projects  beyond  what  they  could 
carry  on  either  with  their  own  capital,  or  with 
what  they  had  credit  to  borrow  of  private 
people  in  the  usual  way  of  bond  or  mort- 
gage. The  banks,  they  seem  to  have  thought, 
were  in  honour  bound  to  supply  the  defici- 
ency, and  to  provide  them  with  all  the  capi- 
tal which  they  wanted  to  trade  with.  Tlie 
banks,  however,  were  of  a  different  opinion  ; 
and  upon  their  refusing  to  extend  their  cre- 
dits, some  of  those  traders  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient  which,  for  a  time,  served  their 
purpose,  though  at  a  much  greater  expense, 
yet  as  effectually  as  the  utmost  extension  of 
bank  credits  could  have  done.  This  expedient 
was  no  other  than  the  well  known  shift  of 
drawing  and  redrawing;  the  shift  to  which 
unfortunate  traders  have  sometimes  recourse, 
when  they  are  upon  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
The  practice  of  raising  money  in  this  manner 
had  been  long  known  in  England ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  late  war,  when  the  high 
profits  of  trade  afforded  a  great  temptation  to 
over-trading,  is  said  to  have  been  carried  on 
to  a  very  great  extent  From  England  it  was 
brought  into  Scotland,  where,  in  proportion 
to  the  very  limited  commerce,  and  to  the  very 
moderate  capital  of  the  country,  it  was  soon 
carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it 
ever  had  been  in  England. 

The  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  is 
so  well  known  to  all  men  of  business,  that  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  thou^t  unnecessary  to  give 
any  account  of  it  But  as  this  book  may  come 
into  the  hands  of  many  people  who  are  net 
men  of  business,  and  as  the  effects  of  this 
practice  upon  the  banking  trade  are  not,  per- 
haps, generally  understood,  even  by  men  ot 
business  themselves,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain it  as  distinctly  as  I  can. 

The  customs  of  merchants,  which  were  es- 


tablished when  the  barbarous  lawB  of  Europe 
did  not  enforce  the  performance  of  their  coo- 
tracts,  and  which,  during  the  course  of  tfai 
two  last  centuries,  have  been  adopted  into  ttic 
laws  of  all  European  nations,  have  given  sucfa 
extraordinary  privileges  to  bills  of  excbuige, 
that  money  is  more  readily  advanced  upon 
them  than  upon  any  other  species  of  obl^g^ 
tion ;  especially  when  they  are  made  pajrable 
within  so  short  a  period  as  two  or  three  montfas 
after  their  date.  If,  when  the  bill  becomes 
due,  the  acceptor  does  not  pay  it  as  soon  as  it 
is  presented,  he  becomes  from  that  moment  • 
bankrupt.  The  bill  is  protested,  and  returns 
upon  the  drawer,  who,  if  he  does  not  imme- 
diately pay  it,  becomes  likewise  a  bankrupt. 
If,  before  it  came  to  the  poison  who  presents 
it  to  the  acceptor  for  payment,  it  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  several  other  person^ 
who  had  successively  advanced  to  one  anothet 
the  contents  of  it,  either  in  money  or  goods, 
and  who,  to  express  that  eadi  of  them  had  in 
his  turn  received  those  contents,  had  all  of 
them  in  their  order  indorsed,  that  is,  written 
their  names  upon  the  back  of  the  bill ;  emch 
indorser  becomes  in  his  turn  liable  to  the 
owner  of  the  bill  for  those  contents,  and,  il 
he  fails  to  pay,  he  becomes  too,  from  that  mo- 
ment, a  bankrupt  Though  the  drawer,  ac- 
ceptor, and  indorsers  of  the  bill,  should  all  of 
diem  be  persons  of  doubtful  credit ;  yet,  still 
the  shortness  of  the  date  gives  some  securi^ 
to  the  owner  of  the  bilL  Though  all  of  them 
may  be  very  likely  to  become  bankrupts,  it  is 
a  chance  if  they  all  become  so  in  so  ^ort  a 
time.  The  house  is  crazy,  says  a  weary  tra- 
veller to  himself,  and  will  not  stand  very 
long ;  but  it  is  a  chance  if  it  falls  to-nigfat, 
and  I  will  venture,  therefore,  to  sleep  in  it 
to-night 

The  trader  A  in  Edinburgh,  we  shall  sup- 
pose, draws  a  bill  upon  B  in  London,  payable 
two  months  after  date.  In  reality  B  in  Lon- 
don owes  nothing  to  A  in  Edinburgh ;  but  be 
agrees  to  accept  of  A*s  biU,  upon  condition,  that 
before  the  term  of  payment  he  shall  redraw  up- 
on A  in  Edinburgh  for  the  same  sum,  toge- 
ther with  the  interest  and  a  commission,  ano- 
ther  bill,  payable  likewise  two  months  after 
date.  B  accordingly,  before  the  expiratioia 
of  the  first  two  months,  redraws  this  bill  upon 
A  in  Edinburgh ;  who,  again  before  the  expir- 
ation of  the  second  two  montln,  draws  a  se- 
cond bill  upon  B  in  London,  payable  likewise 
two  months  after  date ;  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  third  two  months,  B  in  London  re- 
draws upon  A  in  Edinbur^  another  bill  pay- 
able also  two  months  after  date.  This  prac- 
tice has  sometimes  gone  on,  not  only  for  seve^ 
ral  months,  but  for  several  years  tc^ether,  the 
bill  always  returning  upon  A  in  Edinburgh 
with  the  accumulated  interest  and  commissioa 
of  all  the  former  bills.  The  interest  was  five 
per  cent  in  the  year,  and  the  commission  was 
never  less  than  one  half  per  cent,  on  each 
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tight  per  cent,  in  the  yeac  and  «>mi-t 
greM  dnl  more,  wbtD  eiUier  the  ptice 
commiMJoii  hippeORl  lo  riw,  or  nbcn 
obliged  In  pay  compound  interest  u]) 
intereM  tad  commiiaoa  or  former  billn 
practice  wu  calleil  railing  looncy  by  c 


In  a  country  where  Ihi  urtlinjry  prufns  o!' 
ttock,  in  the  grt«ter  p«rt  of  niiTiMiiiiti;  ijroJLtU, 

cent,  it  miul  btirt  been  >  i.'ry  fonunair;  R^r- 
culalion,  of  which  the  returns  could  not  only 
repay  tJje  monnoua  expen^  ai  whicb  i]ie  mo- 
ney wu  tbiu  borrOHcd  foi-  carrying  il  on,  biil 
iRbrd,  beiidei,  ■  good  uirplui  profit  to  the 
projector.  Many  rait  and  culen^ive  projcclfi, 
liowerer,  were  undenaktn,  am)  Tor  ccveral 
yean  carried  on,  without  any  ut)ier  Tuiid  lu 
support  Ibem  beiidei  what  hbi  raiM>d  at  Ilii; 

bad  in  tbdr  golden  dreams  the  most  distinct 
liuon  of  this  great  profit.  Upon  their  awak- 
ening, howeier,  either  at  tlie  end  of  their  pro- 
jects, or  when  tliey  werp  no  longer  able  lo 
CMiy  them  on,  they  »ery  seldom,  1  believe, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  ii.* 

The  bills  which  A  in  Edinburgh  drew  upon 
B  in   London,  he  regularly  tliscountod  l»a 

onlbs  before  they  were  due,  with  toirie  bunk 
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he  B)  regularly  discounted,  i 
Bank  of  England,  or  with  SOI 
In  Lottdon.  Whatever  was 
such  circulating  bills  was  in  Edinburgh  ad- 
vanced in  the  paper  of  the  Scotch  banks  j  and 
in  London,  when  Ibey  were  discounted  at  the 
Bank  of  England  in  the  paper  of  that  banlc. 
Ihougb  the  IhUs  upon  which  this  paper  had 
been  advanced  were  all  of  them  repaid  in  theu 
turn  as  soon  as  they  became  due,  jet  the  value 
which  had  been  really  advanct>d  upon  the  first 
bill  was  never  really  returned  lo  the  banks 
which  advanced  il ;  because,  before  each  bill 
became  due,  another  bill  was  alunys  drawn 
to  toDiewfaat  a  greater  amount  ttum  the  bill 
which  wi*  soon  to  be  paid  :  and  the  discount- 
ing of  this  other  bill  was  essentially  necessary 
toward)  the  payment  of  that  which  was  soon 
to  be  due.  This  payment,  therefore,  was  alto- 
gether fictitious,  Tlw  stream  which,  by  means 
of  those  circulating  bilb  of  exchange,  had  once 
been  made  lo  run  out  from  the  coflcra  of  Ibc 
banks,  wai  never  replaced  by  any  stream  which 
really  run  into  them. 

The  paper  which  was  isnied  upon  those  dr- 
culaling  billa  of  exchange  amounted,  upon 
many  occstioDS,  to  ibe  whole  fund  destined 

jact  of  agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufor- 
lures  ;  and  twt  merely  lo  that  part  of  it  which, 
had  there  been  iw  paper  money,  the  projeclot 
would  haTc  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  un- 
employed, and  in  ready  money,  for  answering 
occasional  demands.  Hie  greater  pan  of  this 
paper  was,  conseiguenlly,  over  and  above  the 
value  of  the  gold  and  silver  wbich  would  hare 
circulated  in  the  country,  had  there  been  no 
paper  money.  It  was  over  and  above,  there- 
fore, what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could 
easily  absorb  and  employ,  and  upon  tliat  ac- 
count, immcdiatdy  returned  upon  the  banks, 
in  order  lo  be  eidwngcd  for  gold  and  silver, 
which  they  were  to  find  a*  they  could.  It 
was  a  capital  which  Chose  projectors  had  very 
artfully  contrived  to  draw  from  those  banks, 
not  only  wiiliout  their  knowledge  or  delibe- 

consent,  but  for  some  time,  perhaps,  with 

their  having  the 


^apan  »ini:  iiiir.i  |  that  they  had  really  adi 
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lediately  discover  what  they 
are  about,  and  see  clearly  that  they  are  trad 
ing,  not  with  any  capital  of  their  own,  out 
with  the  capital  which  he  advances  lo  them. 
But  this  discovery  is  not  altogether  so  eny 
when  they  discount  their  bills  sometimes  with 

when  the  two  same  person*  do  not  constantly 
dr«w  and  redraw  upon  one  another,  but  occfc 
aionally  run  the  round  of  a  great  circle  ofpro- 
jecton,  who  find  it  for  their  inlemt  to  agsisl 
one  another  in  this  method  of  raising  moivj. 
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4nd  to  render  it,  upon  that  account,  as  diffi- 
cult as  possible  to  distinguish  between  a  real 
and  a  fictitious  bill  of  exchange,  between  a 
bill  drawn  by  a  real  creditor  upon  a  real  debt- 
or, and  a  bill  for  which  there  was  properly  no 
•"eal  creditor  but  the  bank  which  discounted 
it,  nor  any  real  debtor  but  the  projector  who 
made  use  of  the  money.     When  a  banker  had 
even  made  this  discovery,  he  might  sometimes 
make  it  too  late,  and  might  find  that    he  had 
already  discounted  the  bills  of  those  projec- 
tors to  so  great  an  extent,  that,  by  refusing  to 
discount  any  more,  he  would  necessarily  make 
them  all  bankrupts ;  and  thus  by  ruining  them, 
might  perhaps  ruin  himself.      For  his  own  in- 
terest and  safety,  therefore,  he  might  find  it 
necessary,   in  thii^  very  perilous  situation,  to 
go  on  for  some  time,  endeavouring,  however, 
to  withdraw  gradually,  and,  upon  that  account, 
making  every  day  greater  and  greater  diffi- 
culties about  dbcounting,   in  order  to  force 
these  projectors  by  degrees  to  have  recourse, 
either  to  other  bankers,  or  to  other  methods 
of  raising  money  :  so  as  that  he  himself  might, 
as  soon  as  possible,  get  out  of  the  circle.    The 
difficulties,  accordingly,  which  the  Bank  of 
England,  wliich  the  principal  bankers  in  Lon- 
don, and  which  even  the  more  prudent  Scotch 
banks  began,  after  a  certain  time,  and  when 
all  of  them  had  already  gone  too  far,  to  make 
about  discounting,  not  only  alarmed,  but  en- 
raged, in  the  highest  degree,  those  projectors. 
Their  own  distress,  of  which  this  prudent  and 
necessary  reserve  of  the  banks  was,  no  doubt, 
the  immediate  occasion,  they  called  the  distress 
of  the  country ;  and  this  distress  of  the  coun- 
try, tliey  said,  was  altogether  owing  to  the  ig- 
norance,  pusillanimity,   and   bad  conduct  of 
tlie  banks  which  did  not  give  a  sufficiently-li- 
beral aid  to  tlie  spirited  undertakings  of  those 
who  exerted  themselves  in  order  to  beautify, 
improve,  and  enrich  tlie  country.     It  was  tlic 
duty  of  the  banks,  they  seemed  to  think,  to 
lend  for  as  long  a  time,  and  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent, as  tliey  might   wish  to  borrow.       The 
banks,  however,  by  refusing  in  this  manner  to 
give  more  credit  to  those  to  whom  they  had 
already  given  a  great  deal  too  much,  took  the 
only  method  by  which  it  was  now  possible  to 
save  eitlier  tlieir  own  credit,  or  the  public  cre- 
dit of  tlie  country. 

In  tlie  midst  uf  this  clamour  and  distress,  a 
new  bank  was  established  in  Scotland,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
country.  The  design  was  generous ;  but  the 
execution  was  imprudent,  and  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  distress  which  it  meant  to  relieve, 
were  not,  perha^is,  well  understood.  This  bank 
was  more  liberal  than  any  other  had  ever  been, 
both  in  granting  casn-accounts,  and  in  dis- 
counting bills  of  exchange.  With  regard  to 
Uie  latter,  it  seems  to  have  made  scarce  any 
(iistinction  between  real  and  circulating  bills, 
but  to  have  discounted  all  equally.  It  was  the 
avowed  principle  of  this  bank  to  advance  upon 


any    reasonable    security,   the   whole  capital 
which  was  to  be  employed  in  those  improve^ 
ments  of  which  the  returns  are  the  most  slow 
and  distant,  such  as  the  improvements  of  land. 
To  promote  such  improvements  was  even  said 
to  be  the  chief  of  the  public-spirited  purpose* 
for  which  it  was  instituted.    By  its  liberalit} 
in  granting  cash-accounts,  and  in  discouDtiiig 
bills  of  exchange,  it,  no  doubt,   issued  great 
quantities  of  its  bank  notes.      But  those  bank 
notes  being,  the  greater  part  of  them,  oTer 
and  above  what  the  circulation  of  the  country 
could  easily  absorb  and  employ,  returned  up- 
on it,  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  slU 
ver,  as  fast  as  they  were  issued.   Its  coflen  were 
never  well  filled.     The  capital  wliich  had  been 
subscrilied  to  this  bank,  at  two  different  sub. 
scriptions,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  eighty  per  cent, 
only  was  paid  up.     This  sum  ought  to  have 
been  paid  in  at  several  difierent  instalments. 
A  great  part  of  tlie  proprietors,  when  they  paid 
in  their  first  instalment,  opened  a  cash-accouni 
with  tlie   bank;  and  the  directors,  thinking 
themselves  obliged  to  treat  their  own  proprie- 
tors with  die  same  liberality  with  which  tbey 
treated  all  other  men,  allowed  many  of  them 
to  borrow  upon  this  cash-account  what  tbey 
paid  in  upon  all  their  subsequent  instalments. 
Such  payments,  therefore,  only  put  into  one 
coffer  what  had  the  moment  before  been  taken 
out  of  another.     But  had  the  coffers  of  thb 
bank  been  filled  ever  so  well,  its  excessive  cir. 
culation  must  have  emptied  tliem  faster  than 
they  could  have  been  replenished  by  any  othei 
expedient  but  the  ruinous  one  of  drawing  up- 
on  London ;  and  when  the  bill  became  due, 
paying  it,  together  with  interest  and  commis- 
sion, by  another  draught  upon  the  same  place. 
Its  coffers  having  been  filled  so  very  ill,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  driven  to  this  resource  with- 
in a  very  few  months  afVer  it  began  to  do  bu- 
siness.    The  estates  of  the  proprietors  of  thb 
bank  were   worth  several  millions,    and,    by 
tlieir  subscription  to  the  original  bond  or  con- 
tract of  the  bank,  were  really  pledged  for  an- 
swering all  its  engagements.     By  means  of 
the  great  credit  which  so  great  a  pledge  ne- 
cessarily gave  it,  it  was,  notwithstanding  its 
too  liberal  conduct,  enabled  to  carry  on  busi 
ness  for  more  tlian  two  years.     W^hen  it  was 
obliged  to  stop,  it  had  in  the  circulation  about 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  bank  notes. 
In  order  to  sui^port  the  circulation  of  those 
notes,  wliich  were  continually  returning  upon 
it  as  fast  as  they  were  issued,  it  bad  been  con- 
stantly in  the  practice  of  drawing  bills  of  ex- 
change  upon  London,  of  which  the  number 
and  value  were  continually  increasing,  and. 
when  it  stopt,  amounted  to  upwards  of  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds.     Tliis  bank,  tlierc- 
fore,  had,  in  little  more  than  the  course  of  two 
years,  advanced  to  different  people  up^^iu-ds  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds   at  five  pei 
cent.   Upon  tlie  two  hundred  thousand  ponr>d» 
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which  it  circulated  lu  tMitiK  notes,  tliis  five  per 
cent,  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  clear 
gain,  without  any  other  deduction  besides  the 
expense  of  nuuiagcment.  But  upon  upwards  of 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  which  it  was 
continually  drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon 
London,  it  was  paying,  in  the  way  of  interest 
and  commission,  upwards  of  eight  per  cent 
and  was  consequently  losing  more  tlian  three 
per  cent,  upon  more  than  three-fourtlis  of  all 
its  dealings. 

The  operations  of  this  bank  seem  to  have 
produced  effects  quite  opposite  to  those  which 
were  intended  by  the  particular  persons  who 
planned  and  directed  it  They  seem  to  have 
intended  to  support  the  spirited  undertakings, 
for  as  such  they  considered  them,  which  were 
at  that  time  carrying  on  in  different  parts  of 
tlie  country ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  draw- 
ing the  whole  banking  business  to  themselves, 
to  supplant  all  the  other  Scotch  banks,  par- 
ticularly those  established  at  Edinburgh, 
whose  backwardness  in  discounting  bills  of 
exchange  had  given  some  offence,  lliis  bank, 
TW  doubt,  gave  some  temporary  relief  to  those 
projectors,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  on  their 
projects  for  about  two  years  longer  than  they 
could  dtherwise  have  done.  But  it  thereby 
only  enabled  them  to  get  so  much  deeper  into 
debt ;  so  that,  when  rtiin  came,  it  fell  so  much 
the  heavier  both  upon  them  and  upon  their 
creditors.  The  operations  of  this  bank,  there- 
fore, instead  of  relieving,  in  reality  aggravated 
in  tlic  long-run  the  distress  which  those  pro- 
jectors had  brought  both  upon  themselves  and 
upon  their  country.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  for  themselves,  their  creditors, 
and  their  country,  had  the  greater  part  of  them 
been  obliged  to  stop  two  years  sooner  than 
they  actually  did.  The  temporary  relief, 
however,  which  this  bank  afforded  to  those 
projectors,  proved  a  real  and  permanent  re- 
lief to  the  other  Scotch  banks.  All  the  deal- 
ers  in  circulating  bills  of  exchange,  which 
those  other  banks  had  become  so  backward  in 
discounting,  had  recourse  to  this  new  bank, 
where  they  were  received  with  open  arms. 
Those  other  banks,  therefore,  were  enabled  to 
get  very  easily  out  of  that  fatal  circle,  from 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  disen- 
gaged themselves  without  incurring  a  consi. 
derable  los%  and  perhaps,  too,  even  some  de- 
gree of  discredit 

In  the  long-run,  therefore,  the  operations  of 
this  bank  increased  the  real  distress  of  the 
country,  wt  ich  it  meant  to  relieve  ;  and  effec- 
tually relieved,  from  a  very  great  distress, 
those  rivals  wliom  it  meant  to  supplant 

At  the  first  setting  out  of  this  bank,  it  was 


ney  was  by  much  too  slow  to  answer  their 
purpose;  and  that  coffers  which  originally 
were  so  ill  filled,  and  whicli  emptied  them- 
selves  so  very  fast,  could  be  replenished  by  no 
other  expedient  but  the  ruinous  one  of  draw- 
ing bills  upon  London,  and  when  they  be- 
came due,  paying  them  by  other  draughts  on 
the  same  place,  with  accumulated  interest  and 
commission.  But  though  they  had  been  able 
by  this  metliod  to  raise  money  as  fast  as  they 
wanted  it,  yet,  instead  of  making  a  profit, 
tliey  must  have  suffered  a  loss  of  every  such 
operation ;  so  that  in  the  long-run  they  must 
have  ruined  themselves  as  a  mercantile  com- 
pany, though  perhaps  not  so  soon  as  by  the 
more  expensive  practice  of  drawing  and  re- 
drawing. They  could  still  have  made  nothing 
by  the  interest  of  the  paper,  which,  being  over 
and  above  what  the  circulation  of  the  country 
could  absorb  and  employ,  returned  upon  them, 
in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver, 
as  fast  as  they  issued  it ;  and  for  tlie  payment 
of  which  tliey  were  themselves  continually  ob- 
liged to  borrow  money.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  expense  of  this  borrowing,  of  em- 
ploying agents  to  look  out  for  people  who  had 
money  to  lend,  of  negociating  with  those  peo> 
pie,  and  of  drawing  the  proper  bond  or  assign- 
ment, muj»t  have  fallen  upon  them,  and  have 
been  so  much  clear  loss  upon  the  balance  of 
their  accounts.  Hie  project  of  replcnisliing 
their  coffers  in  this  manner  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  water-pond  from 
which  a  stream  was  continually  running  out, 
and  into  which  no  stream  was  continually  run- 
ning, but  who  proposed  to  keep  it  always 
equally  full,  by  employing  a  number  of  people 
to  go  continually  with  buckets  to  a  well  at 
some  miles  distance,  in  order  to  bring  watei 
to  replenlsli  it 

But  though  this  operation  had  proved  not 
only  practicable,  but  profitable  to  the  bank, 
as  a  mercantile  company ;  yet  the  country 
could  havedenved  no  benefit  from  it,  but,  oo 
tlie  contrary,  must  have  suflfered  a  very  con- 
siderable loss  by  it.  This  operation  could  not 
augment,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  quantity 
of  money  to  be  lent  It  could  only  have  e- 
rectcd  tliis  bank  into  a  sort  of  general  loan 
office  for  tlie  whole  country.  Those  who 
wanted  to  borrow  must  have  applied  to  this 
bank,  instead  of  applying  to  the  private  per- 
sons who  had  lent  it  their  money.  But  a 
bank  which  lends  money,  perhaps  to  five  hun* 
dred  different  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
its  directors  can  know  very  little  about,  is  noti 
likely  to  be  more  judicious  in  the  choice  of 
its  debtors  than  a  private  person  who  lends 
out  his  money  among  a  few  people  whom  he 
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the  opinion  of  some  people,  that  how  ffist  so-  i  knows,  and  in  whose  sober  and  frugal  con. 
erer  its  coffers  might  be  emptied,  it  might  duct  he  thinks  he  has  good  reason  to  confide, 
easily  replenish  them,  by  raising  money  upon  llie  debtors  of  such  a  bank  astiiat  whose  con. 
the  securities  of  those  to  whom  it  had  advanced  '  duct  I  have  been  giving  some  account  of 
its  paper.  Experience,  I  believe,  soon  con- '  were  likely,  the  greater  part  of  them,  to  bf 
vinoed  them  that  this  method  of  raising  mo- '  chimerical    projectors,    the   drawers   and   r». 
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jravrers  of  circulating  bills  of  exchange,  who 
virould  employ  the  money  in  extravagant  un- 
dertakings,  which,  with  all  the  assistance  that 
could  be  given  them,  they  would  probably 
never  be  able  to  complete,  and  which,  if  they 
should  be  completed,  would  never  repay  the 
expense  which  they  had  really  cost,  would  ne- 
ver aflTord  a  fund  capable  of  maintaining  a 
quantity  of  labour  equal  to  that  which  had 
been  employed  about  them.  The  sober  and 
frugal  debtors  of  private  persons,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  be  more  likely  to  employ  the  mo- 
ney borrowed  in  sober  undertakings  which 
were  proportioned  to  their  capitals,  and  which, 
though  they  might  have  less  of  the  grand  and 
the  marvellous,  would  have  more  of  the  solid 
and  the  profitable ;  which  would  repay  with  a 
large  profit  whatever  had  been  laid  out  upon 
them,  and  which  would  thus  afford  a  fund 
capable  of  maintaining  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  labour  than  that  which  had  been  em- 
ployed about  them.  The  success  of  this  ope- 
ration, therefore,  without  increasing  in  the 
smallest  degree  the  capital  of  the  country, 
would  only  have  transferred  a  great  part  of 
it  from  prudent  and  profitable  to  imprudent 
and  unprofitable  undertakings. 

That  the  industry  of  Scotland  languished 
for  want  of  money  to  employ  it,  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  famous  Mr  Law.  By  establish, 
ing  a  bank  of  a  particular  kind,  which  he 
seems  to  have  imagined  might  issue  paper  to 
the  amount  of  the  whole  value  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  country,  he  proposed  to  remedy  this 
want  of  money.  The  parliament  of  Scotland, 
when  he  first  proposed  his  project,  did  not 
think  proper  to  adopt  it.  It  was  afterwards 
adopted,  with  some  variations,  by  tlie  Duke 
of  Orleans,  at  that  time  regent  of  France. 
The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  multiplying  pa- 
per money  to  almost  any  extent  was  tlie  real 
foundation  of  what  is  called  tlie  Mississippi 
scheme,  the  most  extravagant  project,  both  of 
banking  and  stock-jobbing,  that  perhaps  the 
vrorld  ever  saw.  Tlie  different  operations  of 
this  scheme  are  explained  so  fully,  so  clearly, 
and  witli  so  much  order  and  distinctness,  by 
Mr  Du  Vemey,  in  his  Examination  of  the 
Political  Reflections  upon  commerce  and  fi- 
nances of  Mr  Du  Tot,  that  I  shall  not  give 
jtny  account  of  them.  The  principles  upon 
which  it  was  founded  are  explained  by  Mr 
Law  himself,  in  a  discourse  concerning  mo- 
ney and  trade,  which  he  published  in  Scot- 
land when  he  first  proposed  his  project  The 
splendid  but  visionary  ideas  which  are  set  forth 
in  that  and  some  other  works  upon  the  same 
principles,  still  continue  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  many  people,  and  have,  perhaps,  in 
part,  contributed  to  tliat  excess  of  banking, 
which  has  of  late  been  complained  of,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  other  places. 

The  bank  of  England  is  the  greatest  bank 
of  circulation  in  Europe.  It  was  incorporated, 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parbament.  by  a 


charter  under  the  great  seal,  dated  the  27th  erf 
July  1694.  It  at  that  time  advanced  to  go- 
vernment the  fum  of  L.l,200/X)0  for  an  an- 
nuity of  L.  100,000,  or  for  L.  96,000  a-year, 
interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  and 
L.  4,000  a-ypar  for  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment. The  credit  of  the  new  government, 
established  by  the  Revolution,  we  may  oelieve^ 
must  have  been  very  low,  when  it  was  obliged 
to  borrow  at  so  high  an  interest. 

In  1697,  the  bank  was  allowed  to  en- 
large its  capital  stock,  by  an  ingraftment  of 
L.  1,001,171  :  10s.  Its  whole  capital  stock, 
therefore,  amounted  at  this  time  to  L*2,201,17'. 
10s.  This  ingrafhnent  is  said  to  have  been 
for  the  support  of  public  credit  In  1696^ 
tallies  had  been  at  forty,  and  fif^,  and  sixty 
per  cent,  discount,  and  bank  notes  at  twenty 
per  cent*  During  the  great  re-cmnage  ot 
the  silver,  which  was  going  on  at  this  time^ 
the  bank  had  thought  proper  to  discontinue 
the  payment  of  its  notes,  which  necessarily 
occasioned  their  discredit 

In  pursuance  of  the  7th  Anne,  c.  7,  the 
bank  advanced  and  psud  into  the  exchequer 
the  sum  of  L.  400,000 ;  making  in  all  the  sum 
of  L.  1,600,000,  which  it  had  advanced  upon 
its  original  annuity  of  I«.96|000  interest,  and 
L.  4,000  for  expense  of  management  In 
1708,  therefore,  the  credit  of  government  was 
as  good  a3  tliat  of  private  persons,  since  it  could 
borrow  at  ux  per  cent  interest,  the  common 
legal  and  market  rate  of  those  times.  In  pur- 
suance  of  the  same  act,  the  bank  cancelled 
exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  L.  1,775,027 
1 7s.  10|d.  at  six  per  cent  interest,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  allowed  to  take  in  subscrip- 
tions for  doubling  its  capital.  In  170S, 
therefore,  the  capital  of  the  bank  amounted  to 
L.  4,402,343 ;  and  it  had  advanced  to  govern- 
ment tlie  sum  of  L. 3,375,027  :  17  i  lOj. 

By  a  call  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  1 709,  there 
was  paid  in,  and  made  stock,  L.656,204  :  1 
9d.;  and  by  anotlier  often  per  cent,  in  1710, 
L.501,448  :  12 : 1 1.  In  consequence  of  those 
two  calls,  therefore,  the  bank  capital  amount- 
ed to  L. 5,559,995  :  14  :  8. 

In  pursuance  of  the  3d  George  I.  c.  8,  the 
bank  delivered  up  two  millions  of  exchequer 
bills  to  be  cancelled.  It  had  at  this  time,  there- 
fore, advanced  to  government  L.5,375,027 :  1 7 
lOd.  In  pursuance  of  the  8th  George  I.  c  21, 
the  bank  purchased  of  the  South.sea  company, 
stock  to  the  amount  of  L.  4,000,000 :  and  in 
1722,  in  consequence  of  the  subscriptions 
which  it  had  taken  in  for  enabling  it  to  make 
this  purchase,  its  capital  stock  was  increased 
by  L.  3, 400,000.  At  this  time,  therefore,  the 
bank  had  advanced  to  the  public  L.  9,3 75,027 
17s.  lO^d. ;  and  its  capital  stock  amounted 
only  to  L. 8,959,995  :  14  :  8.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  the  sum  which  the  bank  had 
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advanced  to  the  public,  and  for  which  it  re- 
ceived interest,  began  first  to  exceed  its  capi- 
tal 8tock«  or  the  sum  for  which  it  paid  a  divi- 
dend to  the  proprietors  of  bank  stock ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  bank  began  to  have  an 
undivided  capital,  over  and  above  its  divided 
one.  It  has  continued  to  have  an  undivided 
capital  of  the  same  kind  ever  since.  In  1 746, 
tlie  bank  had,  upon  different  occ^ions,  ad- 
vanced  to  the  public  L.  11,686,800,  and  its  di- 
rided  capital  had  been  raised  by  different  calls 
uid  subscriptions  to  L.  10,780,000.  The  state 
of  those  two  sums  has  continued  to  be  the  same 
ever  since.  In  pursuance  of  the  4th  of  George 
III.  c.  25,  the  bank  agreed  to  pay  to  govern- 
mentfor  the  renewal  of  its  charter  L.  110,000, 
without  interest  or  re-payroent.  This  sum, 
therefore  did  not  increase  either  of  those  two 
other  sums. 

The  dividend  of  the  bank  has  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  the  interest 
which  it  has,  at  different  times,  received  for  the 
money  it  had  advanced  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  according  to  otlier  circumstances.  l*his 
rate  of  interest  has  gradually  been  reduced 
from  eight  to  three  per  cent  For  some  years 
past,  the  bank  dividend  has  been  at  five  and  a- 
half  per  cent. 

The  stability  of  the  bank  of  England  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  British  government.  All 
that  it  has  advanced  to  the  public  must  be  lost 
before  its  creditors  can  sustain  any  loss.  No 
other  banking  company  in  England  can  be 
established  by  act  of  parliament,  or  can  con 
%lst  of  more  than  six  members.  It  acts,  not 
only  as  an  ordinary  bank,  but  as  a  great  en- 
gine of  state.  It  receives  and  pajrs  the  great- 
er  part  of  the  annuities  which  are  due  to  the 
creditors  of  the  public ;  it  circulates  exchequer 
bills ;  and  it  advances  to  government  the  an- 
nual amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  which 
are  frequently  not  paid  up  till  some  years  there- 
after. In  these  different  operations,  its  duty 
lo  the  public  may  sometimes  have  obliged  it, 
without  any  fault  of  its  directors,  to  overstock 
the  circulation  with  paper  money.  It  like- 
wise discounts  merchants'  bills,  and  has,  upon 
several  different  occasions,  supported  the  credit 
of  the  principal  houses,  not  only  of  England, 
but  of  Hamburgh  and  Holland.  Upon  one 
occasion,  in  1763,  it  is  said  to  have  advan- 
ced for  this  purpose,  in  one  week,  about 
L.  1,600,000,  a  great  part  of  it  in  bullion.  I  do 
not,  however,  pretend  to  warrant  either  the 
greatness  of  the  sum,  or  the  shortness  of  the 
time.  Upon  other  occadons,  this  great  com- 
pany has  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing in  sixpences. 

It  is  not  by  augmenting  the  capital  of  the 
country,  but  by  rendering  a  greater  part  of 
that  capital  active  and  productive  than  would 
otherwise  be  so,  that  the  most  judicious  opera- 
tions of  banking  can  increase  the  industry  of 
the  country,  lliat  part  ol  his  capital  which 
a  dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemploy- 


ed and  in  ready  money,  for  answering  occa. 
sional  demands,  is  so  much  dead  stock,  which, 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  this  situation,  pro- 
duces nothing,  either  to  him  or  to  his  country. 
The  judicious  operations  of  banking  enable 
him  to  convert  this  dead  stock  into  active  and 
productive  stock ;  into  materials  to  work  up- 
on ;  into  tools  to  work  with  ;  and  into  provi- 
sions and  subsistence  to  work  for ;  into  stock 
which  produces  something  both  to  himself  and 
to  his  country.  The  gold  and  silver  money 
which  circulates  in  any  country,  and  by  means 
of  which,  the  produce  of  its  land  and  la. 
hour  is  annually  circulated  and  distributed 
to  the  proper  consumers,  is,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  ready  money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead 
stock.  It  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country,  which  produces  nothing  to 
the  country.  The  judicious  operations  of 
banking,  by  substituting  paper  in  the  room  of 
a  great  part  of  this  gold  and  silver,  enable  the 
country  to  convert  a  great  part  of  this  dead 
stock  into  active  and  productive  stock ;  into 
stock  which  produces  something  to  the  coun- 
try. The  gold  and  silver  money  which  circu- 
lates  in  any  country  may  very  properly  be 
compared  to  a  highway,  which,  while  it  circu- 
lates and  carries  to  market  all  the  grass  and 
corn  of  the  country,  produces  itself  not  a  dn. 
gle  pile  of  either.  The  judicious  operations 
of  banking,  by  providing,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
so  violent  a  metaphor,  a  sort  of  waggon-way 
through  the  air,  enable  the  country  to  convert, 
as  it  were,  a  great  part  of  its  highways  into 
good  pastures,  and  com  fields,  and  thereby  to 
increase,  very  considerably,  the  annual  pnv 
duce  of  its  land  and  labour,  llie  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  country,  however,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  though  they  may  be  some- 
what augmented,  cannot  be  altogether  so  se- 
cure,  when  they  are  thus,  as  it  were,  suspend- 
ed upon  the  Daedalian  iK-ings  of  paper  money, 
as  when  they  travel  about  upon  the  solid 
ground  of  gold  and  silver.  Over  and  above 
the  accidents  to  which  they  arc  exposed  from 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  conductors  of  thi9  pa- 
per money,  they  are  liable  to  several  others, 
from  which  no  prudence  or  skill  of  those  con- 
ductors can  guard  them. 

An  unsuccessful  war,  for  example,  in  which 
tlic  enemy  got  possession  of  the  capital,  and 
consequently  of  that  treasure  which  supported 
the  credit  of  the  paper  money,  would  occasion 
a  much  greater  confusion  in  a  country  where 
the  whole  circulation  was  carried  on  by  paper^ 
than  in  one  where  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
carried  on  by  gold  and  silver.  The  usual  in- 
strument of  commerce  having  lost  its  value, 
no  exchanges  could  be  made  but  either  by 
barter  or  upon  credit.  All  taxes  having  been 
usually  paid  in  paper  money,  the  prince  would 
not  have  wherewithal  either  to  pay  his  troops, 
or  to  furnish  his  magazines ;  and  the  state  of 
the  country  would  be  much  more  irretrievable 
than  if  the  greater  part  of  its  drculatioo  bad 
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consisted  in  gold  and  silver.  A  prince,  anxi- 
ous to  maintain  his  dominions  at  all  times  in 
the  state  in  which  he  can  most  easily  defend 
them,  ought  upon  this  account  to  guard  not 
only  against  that  excessive  multiplication  of 
paper  money  which  ruins  the  very  banks 
whicTi  issue  it,  but  even  against  that  multipli- 
eation  of  it  which  enables  them  to  fill  the  great- 
er part  of  tlie  circulation  of  the  country  with 
it. 

The  circulation  of  every  country  may 
Ibe  considered  as  divided  into  two  different 
[branches ;  the  circulation  of  the  dealers  with 
one  another,  and  tlie  circulation  between  the 
dealers  and  the  consumers.  Though  the  same 
pieces  of  money,  whether  paper  or  metal,  may 
be  employed  sometimes  in  the  one  circulation 
and  sometimes  in  the  other ;  yet  as  both  are 
constantly  going  on  at  the  same  time,  each  re- 
quires a  certain  stock  of  money,  of  one  kind 
or  another,  to  carry  it  on.  The  value  of  the 
goods  circulated  between  the  different  dealers 
never  can  exceed  the  value  of  those  circulated 
between  the  dealers  and  the  consumers ;  what- 
ever  is  bought  by  the  dealers  being  ultimately 
destined  to  be  sold  to  the  consumers.  The 
circulation  between  the  dealers,  as  it  is  carried 
on  by  wholesale,  requires  generally  a  pretty 
large  sum  for  every  particular  transaction, 
lliat  between  the  dealers  and  the  consumers, 
on  tlie  contrary,  as  it  is  generally  carried  on 
by  retail,  frequently  requires  but  very  small 
ones,  a  shilling,  or  even  a  halfpenny,  being  of- 
ten sufhcicnt.  But  small  sums  circulate  much 
faster  than  large  ones.  A  shilling  changes 
masters  more  frequently  than  a  guinea,  and  a 
halfpenny  more  frequently  than  a  shilling. 
Though  the  annual  purchases  of  all  the  con- 
sumers, therefore,  are  at  least  equal  in  value 
to  those  of  all  the  dealers,  they  can  generally 
be  transacted  with  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
money ;  the  same  pieces,  by  a  more  rapid  cir- 
culation, serving  as  the  instrument  of  many 
more  purchases  of  the  one  kind  than  of  tlic  o- 
ther. 

Paper  money  may  be  so  regulated  as  either 
/to  confine  itself  very  much  to  the  circulation 
'between  the  different  dealers,  or  to  extend  it^ 
self  likewise  to  a  great  part  of  that  between 
tlie  dealers  and*  the  consumers.  Where  no 
bank  notes  are  circulated  under  £lO  value,  as 
in  London,  paper  money  confines  itself  very 
much  to  the  circulation  between  the  dealers. 
When  a  ten  pound  bank  note  comes  into  the 
hands  of  a  consumer,  he  is  generally  obliged 
to  change  it  at  the  first  shop  where  he  has  oc- 
casion to  purchase  five  shillings  wortli  of 
goods ;  so  that  it  of^en  returns  into  the  hands 
of  a  dealer  before  the  consumer  has  spent  the 
fortietli  part  of  the  money.  Where  bank 
notes  are  issued  for  so  small  sums  as  20s.  as 
in  Scotland,  paper  money  extends  itself  to  a 
considerable  pan  of  the  circulation  between 
dealers  and  consumers.  Before  the  act  of 
pailiament  which  put  a  stop  to  the  circulation 


of  ten  and  five  shilling  notes,  it  filled  a  stij] 
greater  part  of  that  circulation.  In  the  cur- 
rencies of  North  America,  paper  was  common- 
ly issued  for  so  small  a  sum  as  a  shilling,  and 
filled  almost  the  whole  of  that  circulation.  In 
some  paper  currencies  of  Yorkshire,  it  was  is- 
sued even  for  so  small  a  sum  as  a  sixpence. 

Where  the  issuing  of  bank  notes  for  suet' 
very  small  sums  is  allowed,  and  commonly 
practised,  many  mean  people  are  both  enabled 
and  encouraged  to  become  bankers.  A  per- 
son whose  promissory  note  for  £5,  or  even  for 
20s.  would  be  rejected  by  every  body,  will  get 
it  to  be  received  without  scruple  when  it  is  is- 
sued for  so  small  a  sum  as  a  sixpence.  But 
the  frequent  bankruptcies  to  which  sucfa  Iteg* 
garly  bankers  must  be  liable,  may  occasion  a 
very  considerable  inconveniency,  and  some- 
times even  a  very  great  calamity,  to  many 
poor  people  who  had  received  their  notes  io 
payment. 

It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  no  bank  note 
were  issued  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  for  a 
smaller  sum  than  £5.  Paper  money  would 
then,  probably,  confine  itself,  in  every  part  of 
tlie  kingdom,  to  the  circulation  between  the 
different  dealers,  as  much  as  it  does  at  present 
in  London,  where  no  bank  notes  are  issued 
under  L.  10  value  ;  L.5  being,  in  most  part  ol 
the  kingdom,  a  sum  which,  though  it  will  pur- 
chase, perhaps,  little  more  than  half  the  quan- 
tity  of  goods,  is  as  much  considered,  and  is  as 
seldom  spent  all  at  once,  as  L.  10  are  amidst 
the  profuse  expense  of  London. 

Wliere  paper  money,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is 
pretty  much  confined  to  the  circulation  be- 
tween dealers  and  dealers,  as  at  London, 
there  is  always  plenty  of  gold  and  silver. 
Where  it  extends  itself  to  a  considerable  part 
of  the  circulation  between  dealers  and  con- 
sumers, as  in  Scotland,  and  still  more  in 
North  America,  it  banisiies  gold  and  silver 
almost  entirely  from  the  country ;  almost  aU 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  its  interior  com- 
merce being  thus  carried  on  by  pi^>er.  The 
suppression  of  ten  and  five  shilling  bank  notes, 
somewhat  relieved  the  scarcity  of  gold  and 
silver  in  Scotland;  and  the  suppression  ol 
twenty  shilling  notes  will  probably  relieve  it 
still  more.  Those  metals  are  said  to  have  be- 
come more  abundant  in  America,  since  the 
suppression  of  some  of  their  paper  currencies. 
They  are  said,  likewise,  to  have  been  mors 
abundant  before  the  institution  of  those  cur. 
rencies. 

Though  paper  money  should  be  pretty 
much  confined  to  the  circulation  between  deal- 
ers and  dealers,  yet  banks  and  bankers  might 
still  be  able  to  give  nearly  the  same  assistance 
to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
as  they  had  done  when  paper  money  filled  lU- 
most  the  whole  circulation.  The  ready  mo- 
ney which  a  dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  htm, 
for  answering  occasional  demands,  is  destined 
altocrether  for  the  circulation  between  hiaiself 
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■nd  other  dealers  of  whom  he  buys  goods.  He 
hai  no  occasion  to  keep  any  by  him  for  the 
circulation  between  himself  and  the  consum- 
ers, who  are  his  customers,  and  who  bring 
ready  money  to  him,  instead  of  taking  any 
from  him.  Though  no  paper  money,  there- 
fore, was  allowed  to  be  issued,  but  for  such 
sums  as  would  confine  it  pretty  much  to  the 
circulation  between  dealers  and  dealers;  yet 
partly  by  discounting  real  bills  of  exchange, 
and  partly  by  lending  upon  cash-accounts, 
banks  and  bankers  might  still  be  able  to  re- 
lieve the  greater  part  of  those  dealers  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  any  considerable  part  of 
their  stock  by  them  unemployed,  and  in  ready 
money,  fur  answering  occasional  demands. 
They  might  still  be  able  to  give  the  utmost 
assistance  which  banks  and  linkers  can  with 
propriety  give  to  traders  of  every  kind. 

To  restrain  private  people,  it  may  be  said, 
from  receiving  in  payment  the  promissory 
notes  of  a  banker  for  any  sum,  whether  great 
or  small,  when  they  themselves  are  willing  to 
receive  them ;  or,  to  restrain  a  banker  from 
issuing  such  notes,  when  all  his  neighbours 
are  willing  to  accept  of  them,  is  a  manifest 
violation  of  that  natural  liberty,  which  it  is 
the  proper  business  of  law  not  to  infringe,  but 
to  support.  Such  regulations  may,  no  doubt, 
be  considered  as  in  some  respect  a  violation  of 
natural  liberty.  But  those  exertions  of  the 
natural  liberty  of  a  few  individuals,  which 
might  endanger  the  security  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety, are,  and  ought  to  be,  restrained  by  the 
laws  of  all  governments ;  of  the  most  free,  as 
well  as  ot  the  most  despotical.  The  obliga- 
tion of  building  party  walls,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  communication  of  fire,  is  a  violation 
of  natural  liberty,  exactly  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  regulations  of  the  banking  trade  which 
are  here  proposed. 

A  paper  money,  consisting  in  bank  notes, 
issued  by  people  of  undoubted  credit,  pay- 
able upon  demand,  without  any  condition, 
and,  in  fact,  always  readily  paid  as  soon  as 
presented,  is,  in  every  respect,  equal  in  value 
to  gold  and  silver  money,  since  gold  and  sil- 
ver money  can  at  any  time  be  had  for  it. 
Whatever  is  either  bought  or  sold  for  such 
paper,  must  necessarily  be  bought  or  sold  as 
cb«ip  as  it  could  have  been  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver. 

The  increase  of  paper  money,  it  has  been 
<iaid,  by  augmenting  the  quantity,  and  conse- 
quently diminishing  the  value,  of  the  whole 
currency,  necessarily  augments  the  money 
price  of  commodities.  But  as  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  is  taken  from  the  cur- 
rency, is  always  equal  to  the  quantity  of  ]»a. 
per  which  is  added  to  it,  paper  money  dues 
not  necessarily  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
whole  currency.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Mat  century  to  the  present  time,  provisions 
never  were  cheaper  in  Scotland  than  in  1 759, 
fhonf^  from  the  circulation  of  ten  and  five  j 


shilling  bank  notes,  there  was  then  more  pa- 
per money  in  the  country  than  at  present. 
Tlic  proportion  between  Uie  price  of  provi- 
sions in  Scotland  and  that  in  England  is  the 
same  now  as  before  the  great  multiplication 
of  banking  companies  in  Scotland.  Com  is, 
upon  most  occasions,  fully  as  cheap  in  Eng- 
land as  in  France,  though  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  paper  money  in  England,  and  scarce  any 
in  France.  In  1751  and  1752,  when  Mr 
Hume  published  his  Political  Discourses,  and 
soon  after  the  great  multiplication  of  paper 
money  in  Scotland,  tliere  was  a  very  sensible 
rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  owing,  pro« 
bably,  to  the  badness  of  the  seasons,  and  not 
to  the  multiplication  of  paper  money. 

It  would  be  otherwise,  indeed,  with  a  pa- 
per  money,  consisting  in  promissory  notes,  ot 
which  the  immediate  payment  depended,  in 
any  respect,  either  upon  the  good  will  of  those 
who  issued  them,  or  upon  a  condition  which 
the  holder  of  the  notes  might  not  always  have 
it  in  his  power  to  fulfil,  or  of  which  tlic  pay- 
ment was  not  exigible  till  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  which,  in  the  mean 
time,  bore  no  interest.  Such  a  paper  money 
would,  no  doubt,  fall  more  or  less  below  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  according  as  the  dif- 
ficulty  or  uncertainty  of  obtaining  immediate 
payment  was  supposed  to  be  greater  or  less, 
or  according  to  the  greater  or  less  distance  of 
time  at  which  payment  was  exigible. 

Some  years  ago  the  difierent  banking  com. 
panics  of  Scotland  were  m  the  practice  of  in- 
serting  into  their  bank  notes,  what  they  called 
an  optional  clause ;  by  which  they  promised 
payment  to  the  bearer,  either  as  soon  as  the 
note  should  be  presented,  or,  in  the  option  of 
the  directors,  six  months  after  such  present- 
ment, together  witli  the  legal  interest  for  the 
said  six  months,  llie  directors  of  some  of  those 
banks  sometimes  took  advantage  of  this  op- 
tional clause,  and  sometimes  threatened  those 
who  demanded  gold  and  silver  in  exchange 
for  a  considerable  number  of  their  notes,  that 
they  would  take  advantage  of  it,  unless  such 
demanders  would  content  themselves  with  a 
part  of  what  they  demanded.  The  promissory 
notes  of  those  banking  companies  constituted, 
at  that  time,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  cur- 
rency of  Scotland,  which  this  uncertainty  of 
payment  necessarily  degraded  below  the  v*. 
lue  of  gold  and  silver  money.  During  the 
continuance  of  this  abuse  (which  prevailed 
chiefly  in  1762,  1763,  and  1764),  while  the 
exchange  between  London  and  Carlisle  was  at 
par,  that  between  London  and  Dumfries  would 
sometimes  be  four  per  cent  against  Dumfries, 
though  this  town  is  not  thirty  miles  disUnt 
from  Carlisle.  But  at  Carlisle,  bills  were 
paid  in  gold  and  silver  ;  whereas  at  Dumfries 
they  were  paid  in  Scotch  bank  notes ;  and  tlte 
uncertainty  of  getting  these  bank  notes  ex- 
changed for  gold  and  silver  coin,  had  thus  d^ 
graded  them  fuur  per  cent,  below  tlie  value  of 
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that  com.  Tiie  same  act  of  parliament  which 
suppressed  ten  and  five  shilling  bank  notes, 
suppressed  likewise  this  optional  clause,  and 
thereby  restored  the  exchange  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  to  its  natural  rate,  or  to 
what  the  course  of  trade  and  remittances  might 
happen  to  make  it. 

In  the  paper  currencies  of  Yorkshire,  the 
payment  of  so  small  a  sum  as  6d.  sometimes 
depended  upon  the  condition,  that  the  holder 
of  the  note  should  bring  the  change  of  a  gui- 
nea to  the  person  who  issued  it ;  a  condition 
which  the  holders  of  such  notes  might  fre- 
quently find  it  very  difficult  to  fulfil,  and  which 
must  have  degraded  this  currency  below  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  money.  An  act  of  par- 
liament, accordingly,  declared  all  such  clauses 
unlawful,  and  suppressed,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  Scotland,  all  promissory  notes,  pay- 
able to  the  bearer,  under  20s.  value. 

The  paper  currencies  of  North  America 
consisted,  not  in  bank  notes  payable  to  the 
bearer  on  demand,  but  in  a  government  paper, 
of  which  the  payment  was  not  exigible  till 
several  years  after  it  was  issued ;  and  though 
the  colony  governments  paid  no  interest  to  the 
bolders  of  this  paper,  they  declared  it  to  bo, 
and  in  fact  rendered  it,  a  legal  tender  of  pay- 
ment for  the  full  value  for  which  it  was  is- 
sued. But  allowing  the  colony  security  to 
be  perfectly  good,  L.  100,  payable  fifteen  years 
hence,  for  example,  in  a  country  where  inte- 
rest is  at  six  per  cent.,  is  worth  little  more  than 
L.40  ready  money.  To  oblige  a  creditor, 
therefore,  to  accept  of  tliis  as  full  payment 
for  a  debt  of  L.  100,  actually  paid  down  in 
ready  money,  was  an  act  of  such  violent  in- 
justice, as  has  scarce,  perhaps,  been  attempted 
by  the  government  of  any  other  country  which 
pretended  to  be  free.  It  bears  the  evident 
marks  of  having  originally  been,  what  the  ho- 
nest and  downright  Doctor  Douglas  assures 
us  it  was,  a  scheme  of  fraudulent  debtors  to 
cheat  their  creditors.  The  government  of 
Pennsylvania,  indeed,  pretended,  upon  their 
first  emission  of  paper  money,  in  1722,  to 
render  their  paper  of  equal  value  with  gold 
and  silver,  by  enacting  penalties  against  all 
those  who  maide  any  difference  in  the  price  of 
their  goods  when  they  sold  them  for  a  colony 
paper,  and  when  they  sold  them  for  gold  and 
silver;  a  regulation  equally  tyrannical,  but 
much  less  effectual,  tlian  that  which  it  was 
meant  to  support.  A  positive  law  may  ren- 
der a  shilling  a  legal  tender  for  a  guinea,  be- 
cause it  may  direct  the  courts  of  justice  to 
discharge  the  debtor  who  has  made  that  ten- 
der ;  but  no  positive  law  can  oblige  a  person 
who  sells  goods,  and  who  is  at  liberty  to  sell 
or  not  to  sell  as  he  pleases,  to  accept  of  a  shil- 
ling as  equivalent  to  a  guinea  in  the  price  of 
them.  Notwithstanding  any  regulation  of  this 
kind,  it  appeared,  by  the  course  of  exchange 
with  Great  Britain,  that  L.  100  sterling  was 
occasionally  considered  as  equivalent,  lo-  some 


of  the  colonies,  to  L.  130,  and  m  others  to  m 
great  a  sum  as  L.  1 100  currency ;  thisdifier* 
ence  in  the  value  arising  from  the  diflTcrencc 
in  the  quantity  of  paper  emitted  in  the  dif- 
ferent colonies,  and  in  the  distance  and  pro. 
bability  of  the  term  of  its  final  discharge  and 
redemption. 

No  law,  therefore,  could  be  more  equitable 
than  the  act  of  parliament,  so  unjustly  com- 
plained  of  in  the  colonies,  which  declared, 
that  no  paper  currency  to  be  emitted  there  in 
time  coming,  should  be  a  legal  tender  of  pay- 
ment 

Pennsylvania  was  always  more  moderate  m 
its  emissions  of  paper  money  than  any  other 
of  our  colonies.  Its  paper  currency,  accord- 
ingly, is  said  never  to  have  sunk  below  the 
value  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  was  cur- 
rent in  the  coloily  before  the  first  emission  of 
Its  paper  money.  Before  that  emission,  the 
colony  had  raised  the  denominati<m  of  its  coin, 
and  had,  by  act  of  assembly,  ordered  5s.  ster- 
ling to  pass  in  the  colonies  for  6s.  Sd.,  and 
afterwards  for  6s.  8d.  A  pound,  colony  cur- 
rency, therefore,  even  when  that  currency  was 
gold  and  silver,  was  more  than  thirty  per 
cent,  below  the  value  of  L.1  sterling;  and 
when  that  currency  was  turned  into  paper,  it 
was  seldom  much  more  than  thirty  per  cenL 
below  that  value.  The  pretence  for  raising 
the  denomination  of  the  coin  was  to  prerent 
tlie  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  by  mak- 
ing  equal  quantities  of  those  metals  pass  for 
greater  sums  in  the  colony  than  they  did  in 
the  mother  country.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  price  of  all  goods  from  the  mother 
country  rose  exactly  in  proportion  as  they 
raised  the  denomination  of  their  coin,  so  that 
their  gold  and  silver  were  exported  as  fast  as 
ever. 

The  paper  of  each  colony  being  received  in 
the  payment  of  the  provincial  taxes,  for  the 
full  vdue  for  which  it  had  been  issued,  it  ne- 
cessarily derived  from  this  use  some  additioit- 
al  value,  over  and  ahuvu  what  it  would  have 
had,  from  the  real  or  supposed  distance  of  the 
term  of  its  final  discharge  and  redemption. 
This  additional  value  was  greater  or  less,  ac- 
cording as  the  quantity  of  paper  issued  was 
more  or  less  above  what  could  be  employed  in 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  of  the  particular  co> 
lony  which  issued  it  It  was  in  all  the  colo- 
nies very  much  above  what  could  be  employ- 
ed in  this  manner. 

A  prince,  who  should  enact  tliat  a  certain 
proportion  ot  his  taxes  snould  be  paid  in  a  pa- 
per money  of  a  certain  kind,  might  thereby 
give  a  certain  value  to  tliis  paper  money,  eren 
though  the  term  of  its  final  discharge  and  n^- 
demption  should  depend  altogether  upon  tne 
will  of  the  prince.  If  the  bank  which  issued 
this  paper  was  careful  to  keep  the  quantity  ot 
it  always  somewhat  below  what  could  easily 
lie  employed  in  this  manner,  the  demand  fui 
it  might  be  such  as  to  make  it  even  bear  • 
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premium,  or  sell  for  somewhat  more  in  the 
market  than  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  cur- 
rency  for  which  it  was  issued.  Some  people 
account  in  this  manner  for  what  is  called  the 
agio  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  or  for  the  su- 
periority of  bank  money  over  current  money, 
thou^  this  bank  money,  as  they  pretend,  can- 
not be  taken  out  of  the  bank  at  the  will  of  the 
owner.  The  greater  part  of  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change must  be  paid  in  bank  money,  that  is,  by 
a  transfer  in  the  books  of  the  bank  ;  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  bank,  they  allege,  are  careful  to 
keep  the  whole  quantity  of  bank  money  al- 
vrays  below  what  this  use  occasions  a  demand 
for.  It  is  upon  this  account,  they  say,  the 
bank  money  sells  for  a  premium,  or  bears  an 
agio  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  above  the  same 
nominal  sum  of  the  gold  and  silver  currency 
of  the  country.  This  account  of  the  bank  of 
Amsterdam,  however,  it  will  appear  hereaAer, 
is  in  a  great  measure  chimerical. 

A  paper  currency  which  falls  below  the  va- 
lue  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  does  not  thereby 
sink  the  value  of  those  metals,  or  occasion 
equal  quantities  of  them  to  exchange  for  a 
smaller  quantity  of  goods  of  any  otlier  kind. 
The  proportion  between  the  value  of  gold  and 
salver  and  that  of  goods  of  any  otlier  kind,  de^ 
pends  in  all  cases,  not  upon  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  any  particular  paper  money,  which 
may  be  current  in  any  particular  country,  but 
upon  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  mines, 
which  happen  at  any  particular  time  to  supply 
the  great  market  of  the  commercial  world 
with  those  metals.  It  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portion between  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
IS  necessary  in  order  to  bring  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  to  market,  and  that 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  thither  a 
certain  quantity  of  any  other  sort  of  goods. 

If  bankers  are  restrained  from  issuing  any 
circulating  bank  notes,  or  notes  payable  to 
the  bearer,  for  less  than  a  certain  sum ;  and 
if  they  are  subjected  to  the  obligation  of  an 
immediate  and  unconditional  payment  of  such 
bank  notes  as  soon  as  presented,  their  trade 
may,  with  safety  to  the  public,  be  rendered  in 
all  other  respects  perfectly  free.  The  late 
multiplication  of  banking  companies  in  both 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  an  event  by 
which  many  people  have  been  much  alarmed, 
instead  of  diminishing,  increases  the  security 
of  the  public.  It  obliges  all  of  them  to  be 
more  circumspect  m  their  conduct,  and,  by 
not  extending  their  currency  beyond  its  due 
proportion  to  their  cash,  to  guard  themselves 
against  those  malicious  runs,  which  the  rival- 
ship  of  so  many  competitors  is  always  ready 
to  bring  upon  them.  It  restrains  the  circul- 
ation of  each  particular  company  within  a 
narrower  circle,  and  reduces  their  circulating 
notes  to  a  smaller  number.  By  dividing  the 
whole  circulation  into  a  greater  number  of 
parts,  the  failure  of  any  one  company,  an  ac- 
cident whirh,  in  the  course  of  things,  must 


sometimes  happen,  becomes  of  less  conse- 
quence to  the  public  This  free  competition, 
too,  obliges  all  bankers  to  be  more  liberal 
in  their  dealings  with  their  customers,  lest 
their  rivals  should  carry  them  away.  In  ge- 
neral, if  any  branch  of  trade,  or  any  division 
of  labour,  be  advantageous  to  the  public,  the 
freer  and  more  general  the  competition,  it  will 
always  be  the  more  so.     Nbtes  16,  16w 


CHAP.   III. 

OF  THE    ACCUMULATION   OF  CAPITAL,    OR   OF 
PRODUCTIVE  AND  UNPRODUCTIVE  LABOUR. 

There  is  one  sort  of  labour  which  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  bestow.  J 
ed ;  there  is  another  which  has  no  such  effecLi 
The  former  as  it  produces  a  value,  may  bei 
called  productive,  the  latter,  unproductive*  la- 1 
hour.  Thus  the  labour  of  a  manufacturer' 
adds  general!/  to  the  value  of  the  materials 
which  he  works  upon,  that  of  his  own  main- 
tenance, and  of  his  master's  profit.  The  la. 
bour  of  a  menial  servant,  on  the  contrary,  adds 
to  the  value  of  nothing.  Though  the  manu' 
facturer  has  his  wajzes  advanced  to  him  by  his 
master,  he  in  reauty  costs  him  no  expense, 
the  value  of  those  wages  being  generally  re- 
stored, together  with  a  profit,  in  the  improved 
value  of  the  subject  upon  which  his  labour  is 
bestowed.  But  the  maintenance  of  a  menia! 
servant  never  is  restored.  A  man  grows  rich 
by  employing  a  multitude  of  manufacturers; 
he  grows  poor  by  maintaining  a  multitude  or 
menial  servants.  The  labour  of  the  latter, 
however,  has  its  value,  and  deserves  its  re- 
ward as  well  as  that  of  the  former.  But  the 
labour  of  the  manufacturer  fixes  and  realizes 
itself  in  some  particular  subject  or  vendible 
commodity,  which  lasts  for  some  time  at  least 
after  that  labour  is  past.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a 
certain  quantity  of  labour  stocked  and  stored 
up,  to  be  employed,  if  necessary,  upon  some 
other  occasion.  That  subject,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  price  of  that  subject,  can  af- 
terwards,  if  necessary,  out  into  motion  a 
quantity  of  labour  equal  to  that  which  had 
originally  produced  it.  The  labour  of  the 
menial  servant,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  fix 
or  realize  itself  in  any  particular  subject  or 
vendible  commodity.  His  services  generally 
perish  in  the  very  instant  of  their  performance, 
and  seldom  leave  any  trace  of  value  behind 
them,  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of  service 
could  afterwards  be  procured. 

The  labour  of  some  of  the  most  respectable 

«  Some  French  suthon  of  gnmt  learning  nnd  Inge- 
nuitT  have  used  thoM  words  in  a  difflTcnt  senfe.  Ir 
the  last  chapter  of  the  ftwrth  book,  I  »hall  endeavour  to 
shew  that  their  sense  is  an  Improper  oom. 
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orders  in  the  society  Is,  like  that  of  menial 
servants,  unproductive  of  any  value,  and  does 
not  fix  or  realize  itself  in  any  permanent  sub- 
ject, or  vendible  commodity,  which  endures 
after  that  labour  is  past,  and  for  which  an 
equal  quantity  of  labour  could  aflerwards  be 
procured.  The  sovereign,  for  example,  with 
all  the  officers  both  of  justice  and  war  who 
serve  under  him,  the  whole  army  and  navy, 
are  unproductive  labourers.  Tliey  are  the 
servants  of  the  public,  and  are  maintained  by 
a  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  industry 
of  other  people.  Their  service,  how  honour- 
able, how  useful,  or  how  necessary  soever, 
produces  nothing  for  which  an  equal  quantity 
of  service  can  afterwards  be  procured.  The 
protection,  security,  and  defence,  of  the  com- 
nonwealth,  the  effect  of  their  labour  this  year, 
will  not  purchase  its  protection,  security,  and 
defence,  for  the  year  to  come.  In  the  same 
class  must  be  ranked,  some  both  of  the  grav- 
est and  most  important,  and  some  of  the  most 
frivolous  professions;  churchmen,  lawyers, 
physicians,  men  of  letters  of  all  kinds ;  players, 
buffoons,  musicians,  opera-singers,  opera- 
dancers,  &c.  The  labour  of  the  meanest  of 
these  has  a  certain  value,  regulated  by  the 
very  same  principles  which  regulate  that  of 
every  other  sort  of  labour;  and  that  of  the 
noblest  and  most  useful  produces  nothing 
which  could  afterwards  purchase  or  procure 
an  equal  quantity  of  labour.  Like  the  de- 
clamation of  the  actor,  the  harangue  of  the 
orator,  or  the  tune  of  tue  musician,  the  work 
of  all  of  them  perishes  in  the  very  instant  of 
its  production. 

Both  productive  and  unproductive  labour- 
«*rs,  and  those  who  do  not  labour  at  all,  are 
all  equally  maintained  by  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country.  This 
produce,  how  great  soever,  can  never  be  in- 
finite, but  must  have  certain  limits.  Accord- 
ing, therefore,  as  a  smaller  or  greater  propor- 
tion  of  it  is  in  any  one  year  employed  in  main- 
taining unproductive  hands,  the  more  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  less  in  the  other,  will  re- 
main for  the  productive,  and  the  next  year's 
produce  will  be  greater  or  smaller  according- 
ly ;  the  whole  annual  produce,  if  we  except 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  be- 
ing the  effect  of  productive  labour. 

Though  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  every  country  is  no  doubt 
ultimately  destined  for  supplying  the  con- 
sumption of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  procuring 
a  revenue  to  them ;  yet  when  it  first  comes 
f^ither  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of 
the  productive  labourers,  it  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  parts.  One  of  them,  and  fre- 
quently the  largest,  is,  in  the  first  place,  des- 
tined for  replacing  a  capital,  or  for  renewing 
the  provisions,  materials,  and  finislied  work, 
which  had  been  withdrawn  from  a  capital ;  the 
other  for  constituting  a  revenue  either  to  the 
owner  of  this  capital,  as  the  profit  of  his  stock, 


or  to  some  other  person,  as  the  rent  of  hit 
land.  Thus,  of  the  produce  of  land,  one  part 
replaces  the  capital  of  the  farmer ;  the  other 
pays  his  profit  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord ; 
and  thus  constitutes  a  revenue  both  to  the 
owner  of  this  capital,  as  the  profits  of  bis  stock, 
and  to  some  other  person  as  the  rent  of  his 
land.  Of  the  produce  of  a  great  manufactc 
ry,  in  the  same  manner,  one  part,  and  that  al- 
ways the  largest,  replaces  the  capital  of  the  un> 
dertaker  of  the  work ;  the  other  pays  his  pro- 
fit, and  thus  constitutes  a  revenue  to  the  own- 
er of  this  capital. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  any  country  which  replaces  a 
capital,  never  is  immediately  employed  to  main, 
tain  any  but  productive  hands.  It  pays  the 
wages  of  productive  labour  only.  That  which 
is  immediately  destined  for  constituting  a  re> 
venue,  either  as  profit  or  as  rent,  may  main- 
tain indifferently  either  productive  or  unpro- 
ductive hands. 

Whatever  part  of  his  stock  a  man  emplojrs  / 
as  a  capital,  he  always  expects  it  to  be  t^f 
placed  to  him  with  a  profit.  He  employs  ik^ 
therefore,  in  maintaining  productive  bands 
only ;  and  after  having  served  in  the  function 
of  a  capital  to  him,  it  constitutes  a  revenue  to 
them.  Whenever  he  emplojrs  any  ]Mirt  of  it 
in  maintaining  unproductive  hands  of  any 
kind,  that  part  is  from  that  moment  withdrawn 
from  his  capital,  and  placed  in  his  stock  re- 
served for  immediate  consumption. 

Unproductive  labourers,  and  those  who  do 
not  labour  at  all,  are  all  maintained  by  reveu 
nue ;  either,  first,  by  that  part  of  the  annual 
produce  which  is  originally  destined  for  con- 
stituting a  revenue  to  some  particular  per- 
sons, either  as  the  rent  of  land,  or  as  the  pro> 
fits  of  stock  ;  or,  secondly,  by  that  part  which, 
though  originally  destined  for  replacing  a  ca. 
pital,  and  for  maintaining  productive  labour, 
crs  only,  yit  when  it  comes  into  their  hands, 
whatever  part  of  it  is  over  and  above  their  ne- 
cessary subsistence,  may  be  employed  in  main, 
taining  indifferently  either  productive  or  uu. 
productive  hands.  Thus,  not  only  the  gre  it 
landlord  or  the  rich  merchant,  but  even  the 
common  workman,  if  his  wages  are  consider, 
able,  may  maintain  a  menial  servant ;  or  he 
may  sometimes  go  to  a  play  or  a  puppet-show, 
and  so  contribute  his  share  towards  maintain, 
ing  one  set  of  unproductive  labourers;  or  be 
may  pay  some  taxes,  and  thus  help  to  main, 
tain  another  set,  more  honourable  and  useful, 
indeed,  but  equally  unproductive.  Nu  part 
of  the  annual  produce,  however,  which  had 
been  originally  destined  to  replace  a  capital, 
is  ever  directed  towards  maintaining  unpro- 
ductive hands,  till  after  it  has  put  into  motion 
its  full  complement  of  productive  labour,  or 
all  that  it  could  put  into  motion  in  the  way  io 
which  it  was  employed.  The  workman  must 
have  earned  his  wages  by  work  done,  before 
he  can  employ  any  part  of  them  in  this  man- 
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That  part,  too,  it  generally  but  a  small 
one.  It  is  his  spare  revenue  only,  of  which 
productive  labourers  have  seldom  a  great  deal. 
They  generally  have  some,  however ;  and  in 
the  iMi3rment  of  taxes,  the  greatness  of  their 
number  may  compensate,  in  some  measure, 
the  smallncss  of  their  contribution.  The  rent 
of  land  and  the  profits  of  stock  are  everywhere, 
therefore,  the  principal  sources  from  which 
unproductive  hands  derive  their  subsistence. 
These  are  the  two  sorts  of  revenue  of  which 
the  owners  have  generally  most  to  spare. 
They  ought  both  maintain  indifferently,  either 
productive  or  unproductive  hands.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  some  predilection  for 
the  latter.  The  expense  of  a  great  lord  feeds 
generally  more  idle  than  industrious  people. 
The  rich  merchant,  though  with  his  capital 
he  maintains  industrious  people  only,  yet  by 
his  expense,  that  is,  by  the  employment  of  his 
revenue,  he  feeds  commonly  the  very  same 
sort  as  the  great  lord. 

The  proportion,  therefore,  between  the  pro- 
ductive and  unproductive  hands,  depends  very 
much  in  every  country  upon  the  proportion 
between  that  part  of  the  annual  produce, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from  the 
ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive 
labourers,  is  destined  for  replacing  a  capital, 
and  that  which  is  destined  for  constituting  a 
revenue,  either  as  rent  or  as  proBt.  This  pro- 
portion is  very  different  in  rich  from  what  it 
•s  in  poor  countries. 

Thus,  at  present,  in  the  opulent  countries 
of  Europe,  a  very  large,  frequently  the  largest, 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  is  destined 
for  replacing  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  inde^ 
pendent  farmer ;  the  other  for  paying  his  pro- 
6ts,  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  But  an. 
ciently,  during  the  prevalency  of  the  feudal 
government,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce was  sufficient  to  replace  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  cultivation.  It  consisted  common- 
ly in  a  few  wretched  cattle,  maintained  alto- 
gether by  the  spontaneous  produce  of  unculti- 
vated land,  and  which  might,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  that  spontaneous  pro- 
duce. It  generally,  too,  belonged  to  the  land- 
lord, and  was  by  him  advanced  to  the  occu- 
piers of  the  land.  All  the  rest  of  the  produce 
properly  belonged  to  him  too,  either  as  rent 
for  his  land,  or  as  profit  upon  this  paltry  capi- 
taL  The  occupiers  of  land  were  generally 
oondmen,  whose  persons  and  effects  were 
equally  his  property.  Those  who  were  not 
bondmen  were  tenants  at  will ;  and  though 
the  rent  which  they  paid  was  often  nominally 
tittle  more  than  a  quit-rent,  it  really  amount- 
ed  to  the  whole  produce  of  the  land.  Their 
lord  could  at  all  times  command  their  labour 
in  ]>eace  and  their  service  in  war.  Though 
they  lived  at  a  distance  from  his  house,  they 
were  equally  dependent  upon  him  tm  his  re^ 
miners  who  lived  in  it.  But  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  land  undoubtedly  lielongs  to  him, 


who  can  dispose  of  the  labour  and  service  of 
all  those  whom  it  maintains.  In  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  the  share  of  the  landlord  sel- 
dom exceeds  a  third,  sometimes  not  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land.  The 
rent  of  land,  however,  in  all  the  improved 
parts  of  the  country,  has  been  tripled  and  qua- 
drupled since  those  ancient  times;  and  this 
tliird  or  fourth  part  of  the  annual  produce  is, 
it  seems,  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the 
whole  had  been  before.  In  the  progress  of 
improvement,  rent,  though  it  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent,  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  the  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  opulent  countries  of  Europe,  great 
capitals  are  at  present  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  In  the  ancient  state,  the  little 
trade  that  was  stirring,  and  the  few  homely 
and  coarse  manufactures  that  were  carried  on, 
required  but  very  small 'capitals.  These,  how- 
ever,  must  have  yielded  very  large  profits. 
The  rate  of  interest  was  nowhere  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  and  their  profits  must  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  afford  this  great  interest.  At  pre- 
sent, the  rate  of  interest,  in  the  improved  parts 
of  Europe,  is  nowhere  higher  than  six  per 
cent.;  and  in  some  of  the  most  improved,  it 
is  so  low  as  four,  three,  and  two  per  cent. 
Though  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  inha- 
bitants  which  is  derived  from  the  profits  of 
stock,  is  always  much  greater  in  rich  than  in 
poor  countries,  it  is  because  the  stock  is  much 
greater ;  in  proportion  to  the  stock,  the  pro- 
fits are  generally  much  less. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce,  therefore,  j 
which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from  the/ 
ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive  \ 
labourers,  is  destined  for  replacing  a  capital,  | 
is  not  only  much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor/ 
countries,  but  bears  a  much  greater  propor-/ 
tion  to  that  which  is  immediately  destined  foil 
constituting  a  revenue  either  as  rent  or  as  pro- 
fit.    The  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance 
of  productive  labour  are  not  only  much  great- 
er in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  but  bear  a 
much  greater  proportion  to  those  which,  though 
they  may  be  employed  to  maintain  either  pro* 
ductive  or  unproductive  hands,  have  generally 
a  predilection  for  the  latter. 

The  proportion  between  those  different 
funds  necessarily  determines  in  every  country 
the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  as  to 
industry  or  idleness.  We  are  more  induslri. 
ous  than  our  forefathers,  because,  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  the  funds  destined  for  the  mainte. 
lumce  of  industry  are  much  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  those  which  are  likely  to  be  employed 
in  the  maintenance  of  idleness,  than  they  were 
two  or  three  centuries  ago.  Our  ancestors 
were  idle  for  want  of  a  sufficient  encourage- 
meyt  to  industry.  It  is  better,  says  the  pro* 
verb,  to  play  for  nothing,  than  to  work  for  no> 
thing.  In  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
towns,  where  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are 
chiefly  nuuntained  by  the  employment  of  ca- 
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4nd  to  render  it,  upon  that  account,  as  diffi- 
cult as  possible  to  distinguish  between  a  real 
and  a  fictitious  bill  of  exchange,  between  a 
bill  drawn  by  a  real  creditor  upon  a  real  debt- 
or, and  a  bill  for  which  there  was  properly  no 
^al  creditor  but  the  bank  which  discounted 
it,  nor  any  real  debtor  but  the  projector  who 
made  use  of  the  money.     When  a  banker  had 
even  made  this  discovery,  he  might  sometimes 
make  it  too  late,  and  might  find  that    he  had 
already  discounted  the  bills  of  those  projec- 
tors to  so  great  an  extent,  that,  by  refusing  to 
discount  any  more,  he  would  necessarily  make 
them  all  bankrupts ;  and  thus  by  ruining  them, 
might  perhaps  ruin  himself.      For  his  own  in- 
terest and  safety,  therefore,  he  might  find  it 
necessary,  in  thi*  very  perilous  situation,  to 
go  on  for  some  time,  endeavouring,  however, 
to  withdraw  gradually,  and,  upon  that  account, 
making  every  day  greater  and  greater  diffi- 
culties about  discounting,   in  order  to  force 
these  projectors  by  degrees  to  have  recourse, 
either  to  other  bankers,  or  to  other  methods 
of  raising  money :  so  as  that  he  himself  nu'ght, 
as  soon  as  possible,  get  out  of  the  circle.    The 
diflUculties,  accordingly,  which  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  the  principal  bankers  in  Lon- 
don, and  which  even  the  more  prudent  Scotch 
banks  began,  aller  a  certain  time,  and  when 
all  of  them  had  already  gone  too  far,  to  make 
about  discounting,  not  only  alarmed,  but  en- 
raged, in  the  highest  degree,  those  projectors. 
Their  o^vn  distress,  of  which  this  prudent  and 
necessary  reserve  of  the  banks  was,  no  doubt, 
the  immediate  occasion,  they  called  the  distress 
of  the  country ;  and  this  distress  of  the  coun- 
try, they  said,  was  altogether  owing  to  the  ig- 
norance, pusillanimity,   and   bad  conduct  of 
tlie  banks,  which  did  not  give  a  sufficiently-li- 
beral aid  to  the  spirited  undertakings  of  those 
who  exerted  themselves  in  order  to  beautify, 
improve,  and  enrich  the  country.      It  was  tlie 
duty  of  the  banks,  they  seemed  to  tliink,  to 
lend  for  as  long  a  time,  and  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent, as  tliey  might   wish  to  borrow.       The 
banks,  however,  by  refusing  in  this  manner  to 
give  more  credit  to  those  to  whom  they  had 
already  given  a  great  deal  too  much,  took  the 
only  method  by  which  it  was  now  possible  to 
save  either  their  own  credit,  or  tlie  public  cre- 
dit of  tlie  country. 

In  tlie  midst  of  tliis  clamour  and  distress,  a 
new  bank  was  established  in  Scotland,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  relieving  tlie  distress  of  the 
country,  llie  design  was  generous ;  but  tlie 
execution  was  imprudent,  and  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  distress  which  it  meant  to  relieve, 
were  not,  perhaiis,  well  understood.  This  bank 
was  more  libenil  than  any  other  had  ever  been, 
both  in  granting  casn-accounts,  and  in  dis- 
counting bills  of  exchange.  With  regard  to 
Uie  latter,  it  seems  to  have  made  scarce  any 
distinction  between  real  and  circulating  bills, 
but  to  have  discounted  all  equally.  It  was  the 
avowed  principle  of  tliis  bank  to  advance  upon 


any    reasonable    security,   the   whole  coital 
which  wafi  to  be  employed  in  those  improve- 
ments of  which  the  returns  are  the  most  slow 
and  distant,  such  as  the  improvements  of  land. 
To  promote  such  improvements  was  even  said 
to  be  the  chief  of  the  public-spirited  purpose* 
for  which  it  was  instituted.    By  its  libmlit} 
in  granting  cash-accounts,  and  in  discouDtlng 
bills  of  exchange,  it,  no  doubt,   issued  great 
quantities  of  its  bank  notes.      But  those  bank 
notes  being,  the  greater  part  of  them,  over 
and  above  what  the  circulation  of  the  country 
could  easily  absorb  and  employ,  returned  up- 
on it,  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  siU 
ver,  as  fast  as  they  were  issued.  Its  coflers  were 
never  well  filled.     The  capital  wliich  had  been 
subscribed  to  this  bank,  at  two  different  sub- 
scriptions, amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  eighty  per  cent. 
only  was  paid  up.     This  sum  ought  to  have 
been  paid  in  at  several  different  instalments. 
A  great  part  of  tlie  proprietors,  when  they  paid 
in  tlieir  first  instalment,  opened  a  cash-account 
with   tlie  bank;  and  the  directors,  thinking 
tliemselves  obliged  to  treat  their  own  proprie^ 
tors  with  tlie  same  liberality  with  which  thc\ 
treated  all  other  men,  allowed  many  of  them 
to  borrow  upon  this  cash-account  what  tbev 
paid  in  upon  all  their  subsequent  instalments. 
Such  payments,  therefore,  only  put  into  ont 
coflTer  what  had  the  moment  before  been  taken 
out  of  another.     But  had  the  cofiers  of  thi> 
bank  been  filled  ever  so  well,  its  excessive  cir. 
culation  must  have  emptied  tliem  faster  than 
they  could  have  been  replenished  by  any  othet 
expedient  but  the  ruinous  one  of  drawing  up. 
on  London ;  and  when  the  bill  became  due, 
paying  it,  together  with  interest  and  commii^ 
sion,  by  another  draught  upon  the  same  place. 
Its  coffers  having  been  filled  so  very  ill,  it  i« 
said  to  have  been  driven  to  tliis  resource  with- 
in a  very  few  months  afler  it  began  to  do  bu- 
siness.    The  estates  of  the  proprietors  of  this 
bank  were   worth  several  millions,    and,    by 
tlieir  subscription  to  the  original  bond  or  con- 
tract of  the  bank,  were  really  pledged  for  an- 
swering all  its  engagements.     By  means  of 
the  great  credit  which  so  great  a  pledge  ne- 
cessarily gave  it,  it  was,  notwitlistanding  its 
too  liberal  conduct,  enabled  to  carry  on  busi 
ness  for  more  tlian  two  years.     W^bcn  it  was 
obliged  to  stop,  it  had  in  the  circulation  about 
two  hundred  tliousand  pounds  in  bank  notes. 
In  order  to  support  the  circulation  of  those 
notes,  which  were  continually  returning  upon 
it  as  fast  as  they  were  issued,  it  had  been  con- 
stantly  in  the  practice  of  drawing  bills  of  ex- 
change upon  London,  of  which  the  number 
and  value  were  continually  increasing,  and. 
when  it  stopt,  amounted  to  upwards  of  sii 
hundred  thousand  pounds.     Tliis  bank,  thens 
fore,  had,  in  little  more  than  the  course  of  two 
years,  advanced  to  different  people  upwards  ol 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds   at  five  pet 
cent.   Upon  tlie  two  hundred  thousand  poiiv^'U 
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which  it  circulated  lu  banic  notes,  tliis  five  per 
cent,  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  clear 
gain,  without  any  other  deduction  besides  tlie 
expense  of  management.  But  upon  upwards  of 
six  hundred  tliousand  pounds,  for  which  it  was 
continually  drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon 
London,  it  was  paying,  in  the  way  of  interest 
and  commission,  upwards  of  eight  per  cent 
and  was  consequently  losing  more  than  three 
per  cent,  upon  more  than  three-fourths  of  all 
its  dealings. 

llie  operations  of  this  bank  seem  to  have 
produced  effects  quite  opposite  to  those  which 
were  intended  by  the  particular  persons  who 
planned  and  directed  it.  They  seem  to  have 
intended  to  support  the  spirited  undertakings, 
for  as  such  they  considered  them,  wliich  were 
at  that  time  carrying  on  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  draw- 
ing the  whole  banking  business  to  themselves, 
to  supplant  all  the  other  Scotch  banks,  par- 
ticularly those  established  at  Edinburgh, 
whose  backwardness  in  discounting  bills  of 
exchange  had  given  some  offence.  This  bank, 
no  doubt,  gave  some  temporary  relief  to  those 
projectors,  and  enabled  tliem  to  carry  on  their 
projects  for  about  two  years  longer  than  they 
could  otherwise  have  done.  But  it  thereby 
only  enabled  them  to  get  so  much  deeper  into 
debt ;  so  that,  when  rtiin  came,  it  fell  so  much 
the  heavier  both  upon  them  and  upon  their 
creditors.  The  operations  of  this  bank,  there, 
fore,  instead  of  relieving,  in  reality  aggravated 
in  tiie  long.run  the  distress  which  those  pro~ 
jectors  had  brought  both  upon  themselves  and 
upon  their  country.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  for  themselves,  their  creditors, 
and  their  country,  had  the  greater  part  of  them 
been  obliged  to  stop  two  years  sooner  than 
they  actually  did.  The  temporary  relief, 
however,  which  this  bank  afforded  to  those 
projectors,  proved  a  real  and  permanent  re- 
lief to  the  other  Scotch  banks.  All  the  deal- 
ers  in  circulating  bills  of  exchange,  which 
those  other  banks  had  become  so  backward  in 
discounting,  had  recourse  to  this  new  bank, 
wliere  they  were  received  with  open  arms. 
Those  other  banks,  therefore,  were  enabled  to 
get  very  easily  out  of  that  fatal  circle,  from 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  disen- 
gaged themselves  without  incurring  a  consi. 
derable  loss*  and  perhaps,  too,  even  some  de- 
gree of  discredit. 

In  the  long-run,  therefore,  the  operations  of 
this  bank  increased  the  real  distress  of  the 
country,  which  it  meant  to  relieve ;  and  effec- 
tually relieved,  from  a  very  great  distress, 
those  rivals  wliom  it  meant  to  supplant. 

At  the  first  setting  out  of  this  bank,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  some  people,  tliat  how  ftist  so- 1  knows,  and  in  whose  sober  and  frugal  con. 
erer  its  coffers  might  be  emptied,  it  might  j  duct  he  thinks  he  has  good  reason  to  confide, 
easily  replenish  them,  by  raising  money  upon  The  debtors  of  such  a  bank  as  that  whose  con. 
the  securities  of  those  to  whom  it  had  advanced  |  duct  I  have  been  giving  some  account  of 
its  paper.  Experience,  I  believe,  soon  con-  were  Hkely,  the  greater  part  of  them,  to  b« 
vinoed  them  that  this  method  of  raising  mo-  .  chimerical   projectors,    the   drawers   and   r»> 
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ney  was  by  much  too  slow  to  answer  their 
purpose;  and  that  coffers  which  originally 
were  so  ill  filled,  and  which  emptied  them- 
selves  so  very  fast,  could  be  replenished  by  no 
other  expedient  but  the  ruinous  one  of  draw, 
ing  bills  upon  London,  and  when  they  be- 
came due,  paying  them  by  other  draughts  on 
the  same  place,  with  accumulated  interest  and 
commission.  But  tliough  they  had  been  able 
by  this  mctliod  to  raise  money  as  fast  as  they 
wanted  it,  yet,  instead  of  making  a  profit, 
they  must  have  suffered  a  loss  of  every  such 
operation ;  so  that  in  the  long-run  they  must 
have  ruined  themselves  as  a  mercantile  com- 
pany, though  perhaps  not  so  soon  as  by  the 
more  expensive  practice  of  drawing  and  re- 
drawing. They  could  still  have  made  nothing 
by  the  interest  of  the  paper,  which,  being  over 
and  above  what  the  circulation  of  the  country 
could  absorb  and  employ,  returned  upon  them, 
in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver, 
as  fast  as  tlicy  issued  it ;  and  for  the  payment 
of  which  they  were  themselves  continually  ob- 
liged to  borrow  money.  On  the  contrary, 
tlie  whole  expense  of  this  borrowing,  of  em- 
ploying agents  to  look  out  for  people  who  had 
money  to  lend,  of  ncgociating  with  those  peo- 
ple, and  of  drawing  tlie  proper  bond  or  assign- 
ment, mu^t  have  fallen  upon  them,  and  have 
been  so  much  clear  loss  upon  the  balance  of 
their  accounts.  Hie  project  of  replenishing 
their  coffers  in  this  manner  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  water-pond  from 
which  a  stream  was  continually  running  out, 
and  into  which  no  stream  was  continually  run- 
ning, but  who  proposed  to  keep  it  always 
equally  full,  by  employing  a  number  of  people 
to  go  continually  with  buckets  to  a  well  at 
some  miles  distance,  in  order  to  bring  watei 
to  replenish  it. 

But  though  this  operation  had  proved  not 
only  practicable,  but  profitable  to  the  bank, 
as  a  mercantile  company ;    yet  the  country 
could  have  derived  no  benefit  from  it,  but,  oo 
the  contrary,  must  have  8uff*ered  a  very  con- 
siderable loss  by  it.    This  operation  could  noi 
augment,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  quantity 
of  money  to  be  lent.     It  could  only  have  e- 
rectcd  tliis  bank  into  a  sort  of  general  loan 
office   for   tlie   whole  country.      Those  who 
wanted  to  borrow  must  have  applied  to  this 
bank,  instead  of  applying  to  the  private  per-  . 
sons  who  had  lent  it  their  money.     But  a 
bank  which  lends  money,  perhaps  to  five  hun- 
dred different  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  i 
its  directors  can  know  very  little  about,  is  noti 
likely  to  be  more  judicious  in  the  choice  of 
its  debtors  than  a  private  person  who  lends . 
out  his  money  among  a  few  people  whom  he  \ 
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contribute,  for  some  little  time,  to  support  its 
consumption  in  adversity.  The  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver  is,  in  this  case,  not  the  cause, 
but  the  effect  of  its  declension,  and  may  even, 
for  some  little  time,  alleviate  the  misery  of 
that  declension. 

The  quantity  of  money,  on  the  contrary, 
must  in  every  country  naturally  increase  as 
the  value  of  tlie  annual  produce  increases. 
Tlie  value  of  the  consumable  goods  annually 
circulated  within  the  society  being  greater, 
will  require  a  greater  quantity  of  money  to  cir- 
culate them.  A  part  of  the  increased. produce, 
therefore,  will  naturally  be  employed  in  pur- 
chasing, wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the  additional 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  necessary  for  cir- 
culating the  rest,  llie  increase  of  those  me- 
tals will,  in  this  case,  be  the  effect,  not  the 
cause,  of  the  public  prosperity.  Gold  and  sil- 
ter  are  purchased  everywhere  in  the  same 
manner.  The  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  the 
revenue  and  maintenance,  of  all  those  whose 
labour  or  stock  is  employed  in  bringing  them 
from  the  mine  to  the  market,  is  the  price  paid 
for  them  in  Peru  as  well  as  in  England.  The 
country  which  has  this  price  to  pay,  will  never 
be  long  without  the  quantity  of  those  metals 
which  it  has  occasion  for;  and  no  country 
will  ever  long  retain  a  quantity  which  it  has 
no  occasion  for. 

Whatever,  therefore,  we  may  imagine  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  a  country  to  con- 
sist  in,  whether  in  the  value  of  the  aimua!  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour,  as  plain  reason 
seems  to  dictate,  or  in  tlie  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  which  circulate  within  it,  as  vulgar 
prejudices  suppose;  in  either  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, every  prodigal  appears  to  be  a  public  ene- 
my, and  every  frugal  man  a  public  benefac- 
tor. 

The  effects  of  misconduct  are  often  the 
same  as  those  of  prodigality.  Every  injudi- 
cious and  unsuccessful  project  in  agriculture, 
mines,  fisheries,  trade,  or  manufactures,  tends 
in  the  same  manner  to  diminish  the  funds  des- 
tined for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour. 
In  every  such  project,  tliough  the  capital  is 
consumed  by  productive  hands  only,  yet  as, 
by  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  they  are 
employed,  they  do  not  reproduce  the  full  va. 
lue  of  their  consumption,  there  must  always 
be  some  diminution  in  what  would  otlierwisc 
have  been  the  productive  funds  of  the  society. 

It  cau  seldom  happen,  indeed,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  great  nation  can  be  much  af- 
fected  cither  by  the  prodigality  or  misconduct 
of  individuals;  the  profusion  or  imprudence 
of  some  being  always  more  than  compensated 
by  the  frugality  and  good  conduct  of  others. 

With  regard  to  profusion,  tlie  principle 
which  prompts  to  expense  is  tlie  passion  for 
present  enjoyment ;  which,  though  sometimes 
violent  and  very  difficult  to  be  restrained,  is  in 
general  only  momentary  and  occa:^ional.  But 
the  principle  which  prompts  to  save,  is  the 


desire  of  bettering  our  condition ;  a  desin 
which,  though  generally  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate, comes  with  us  from  the  womb,  and  never 
leaves  us  till  we  go  into  the  grave.  In  the 
whole  interval  which  separates  those  two  mo- 
ments, tliere  is  scarce,  perhaps,  a  single  in- 
stance, in  which  any  man  is  so  perfectly  and 
completely  satisfied  with  his  situation,  as  to  be 
without  any  wish  of  alteration  or  improve- 
ment of  any  kind.  An  augmentation  of  for- 
tune is  the  means  by  which  the  greater  part 
of  men  propose  and  wish  to  better  their  con- 
dition. It  is  the  means  the  most  vulgar  and 
the  most  obvious ;  and  the  most  likely  way  ol 
augmenting  their  fortune,  is  to  saye  and  accu- 
mulate some  part  of  what  they  acquire,  either 
regularly  and  annually,  or  upon  some  extra- 
ordinary occasion.  Though  the  principle  of 
expense,  therefore,  prevails  in  almost  all  men 
upon  some  occasions,  and  in  some  men  upon 
almost  all  occasions ;  yet  in  the  greater  part  of 
men,  taking  the  whole  course  of  their  life  at 
an  average,  the  principle  of  frugality  seems 
not  only  to  predominate,  but  to  predominate 
very  greatly. 

With  regard  to  misconduct,  the  number  of 
prudent  and  successful  undertakings  is  every- 
where much  greater  than  that  of  injudidous 
and  unsuccessful  ones.  After  all  our  com- 
plaints of  the  frequency  of  bankruptcies,  the 
unhappy  men  who  fall  into  this  misfortune, 
make  but  a  very  small  part  of  tlie  whole  num. 
ber  engaged  in  trade,  and  all  other  sorts  of 
business ;  not  much  more,  perhaps,  than  one 
in  a  thousand.  Bankruptcy  is,  ])crhaps,  the 
greatest  and  most  humiliating  calamity  which 
can  befal  an  innocent  man.  The  greater  part 
of  mei^  therefore,  are  sufficiently  careful  to 
avoid  iu  Some,  indeed,  do  not  avoid  it ;  as 
some  do  not  avoid  tlie  gallows. 

Great  nations  are  never  impoverished  by 
private,  though  they  sometimes  are  by  public 
prodigality  and  misconduct.  The  whole,  or 
almost  the  whole  public  revenue  is,  in  most 
countries,  employed  in  maintaining  unproduc 
tive  hands.  Such  are  the  people  who  compose 
a  numerous  and  splendid  court,  a  great  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  great  fleets  and  armies, 
who  in  time  of  peace  produce  nothing,  and  in 
time  of  war  acquire  nothing  which  can  com- 
pensate tlie  expense  of  maintaining  them,  even 
while  the  war  lasts.  Such  people,  as  they 
themselves  produce  notliing,  are  all  maintain- 
ed by  the  produce  of  other  men's  labour. 
Wlien  multiplied,  therefore,  to  an  unnecessary 
number,  they  may  in  a  particular  year  con- 
sume so  great  a  share  of  this  produce,  as  not 
to  leave  a  sufiiicicney  for  maintaining  the  pro- 
ductive labourers,  who  should  reproduce  it 
next  year.  The  next  year's  produce,  there- 
fore, will  be  less  than  that  of  the  foregoing ; 
and  if  the  same  disorder  should  continue,  that 
of  the  third  year  will  be  still  less  than  that  ot 
the  second.  Those  unproductive  hands  who 
should  be  maintained  by  a  part  only  of  the 
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spare  revenue  of  the  people,  may  consume  so 
great  a  share  of  their  whole  revenue,  and  there- 
by oblige  so  great  a  number  to  encroach  upon 
their  capitals,  upon  the  funds  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  productive  labour,  that  all  tlie 
frugality  and  good  conduct  of  individuals  may 
not  be  able  to  compensate  the  waste  and  de- 
gradation of  produce  occasioned  by  this  vio- 
lent and  forced  encroachment. 

This  frugality  and  good  conduct,  however, 
is,  upon  most  occasions,  it  appears  from  expe- 
rience, sufficient  to  compensate,  not  only  the 
private  prodigality  and  misconduct  of  indivi- 
duals, but  the  public  extravagance  of  govern- 
ment The  uniform,  constant,  and  uninter- 
rupted effort  of  every  man  to  better  his  condi- 
tion, the  principle  from  which  public  and  na- 
tional, as  well  as  private  opulence  is  original- 
ly derived,  is  frequently  powerful  enough  to 
maintain  the  natural  progress  of  things  to. 
wards  improvement,  in  spite  both  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  government,  and  of  the  greatest 
errors  of  administration.  Like  the  unknown 
principle  of  animal  life,  it  frequently  restores 
health  and  vigour  to  the  constitution,  in  spite 
not  only  of  the  disease,  but  of  the  absurd  pre- 
scriptions of  the  doctor. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  any  nation  can  be  increased  in  its  value  by 
no  other  means,  but  by  increasing  either  the 
number  of  its  productive  labourers,  or  tlie 
productive  powers  of  those  labourers  who  had 
before  been  employed.  The  number  of  its 
productive  labourers,  it  is  evident,  can  never 
oe  much  incieased,  but  in  consequence  of  an 
increase  of  capital,  or  of  tlie  funds  destined  for 
maintaining  them.  The  productive  powers 
of  the  same  number  of  labourers  cannot  be  in. 
creased,  but  in  consequence  either  of  some 
addition  and  improvement  to  those  madiines 
and  instruments  which  facilitate  and  abridge 
labour,  or  of  more  proper  division  and  distri- 
bution of  employment.  In  either  case,  an  ad- 
ditional capital  is  almost  always  required.  It 
is  by  means  of  an  additional  capital  only,  that 
tlie  undertaker  of  any  work  can  either  provide 
his  workmen  with  better  machinery,  or  make 
a  more  proper  distribution  of  employment 
among  them.  When  tlie  work  to  be  done 
conaiHts  of  a  number  of  parts,  to  keep  ever)- 
man  constantly  employed  in  one  way,  requires 
B  much  greater  capital  than  where  every  man 
is  occasionally  employed  in  every  different 
part  of  the  work.  When  we  compare,  there- 
fore, the  state  of  a  nation  at  two  different  pe- 
riods, and  find  that  the  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour  is  evidently  greater  at  the  lat- 
t«ir  than  at  the  former,  that  its  lands  are  better 
cultivated,  its  manufactures  more  numerous 
and  more  flourishing,  and  its  trade  more  ex- 
tensive ;  we  may  be  assured  that  its  capital 
must  have  increased  during  the  interval  be- 
tween those  two  periods,  and  that  more  must 
have  been  added  to  it  by  the  good  conduct  of 
tomt,  than  had  been  taken  from  it  either  bv 


the  private  misconduct  of  others,  or  by  th« 
public  extravagance  of  government.  But  we 
shall  find  this  to  have  been  the  case  of  almost 
all  nations,  in  all  tolerably  quiet  and  peace- 
able times,  even  of  those  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  most  prudent  and  parsimonious  govern- 
ments. To  form  a  right  judgment  of  it,  in- 
deed, we  must  compare  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try at  periods  somewhat  distant  from  one  ano- 
ther. The  progress  is  frequently  so  gradual, 
that,  at  near  periods,  the  improvement  is  not 
only  not  sensible,  but,  from  the  declension  ei. 
ther  of  certain  branches  of  industry,  or  of  cer- 
tain districts  of  the  country,  things  which 
sometimes  happen,  though  the  country  in  ge- 
neral is  in  great  prosperity,  there  frequently 
arises  a  suspicion,  that  the  riches  and  industry 
of  the  whole  are  decaying. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  England,  for  example,  is  certainly  much 
greater  than  it  was  a  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  at  the  restoration  of  Ciiarles  II. 
Though  at  present  few  people,  I  believe, 
doubt  of  tliis,  yet  during  this  period  five  yean 
have  seldom  passed  away,  in  whidi  some  book 
or  pamphlet  has  not  been  published,  \iTitten, 
too,  witli  such  abilities  as  to  gain  some  autho. 
rity  with  the  public,  and  pretending  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  wealth  c^  the  nation  was 
fast  declining;  that  the  country  was  depopu- 
lated,  agriculture  neglected,  manufactures  de- 
caying,  and  trade  undone.  Nor  have  tnese 
publications  been  all  party  pamphlets,  the 
wretched  offspring  of  fidsehood  and  venality. 
Many  of  them  have  been  written  by  very  can- 
did and  very  intelligent  people,  who  wrote  no- 
thing but  what  they  believed,  and  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  tliey  believed  it. 

The  annual  produce  of  tlie  land  and  labour 
of  England,  again,  was  certainly  much  great- 
er at  the  Restoration  than  we  can  suppose  it 
to  have  been  about  a  hundred  years  before,  at 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  At  this  period, 
too,  we  have  all  reason  to  believe,  the  ciiuntry 
was  much  more  advanced  in  improvement, 
tlian  it  had  been  about  a  century  before,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  dissensions  l>etween  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Even  then  it 
was,  probably,  in  a  better  condition  than  it 
had  been  at  the  Nurman  conquest :  and  at  tlie 
Norman  conquest,  tlian  during  tlie  confusion 
of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  Even  at  tliis  early 
period,  it  was  certainly  a  more  improved  coun- 
try tlian  at  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  when 
its  inliabitanta  were  nearly  in  the  same  state 
with  the  savages  in  North  America. 

In  each  of  tliose  periods,  however,  there 
was  not  only  much  private  and  public  profit 
sion,  many  expensive  and  unnecessary  wars, 
great  perversion  of  the  annual  produce  from 
maintaining  productive  to  maintain  unproduc- 
tive hands ;  but  sometimes,  in  the  confusioo 
of  civil  discord,  such  absolute  waste  and  de> 
struction  of  stock,  as  might  be  supposed,  nd 
only  to  retard,  as  it  certainly  did.  tlie  natun») 
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Accumulation  of  nches,  but  to  have  left  the 
country,  at  tlie  end  of  the  period,  poorer  than 
at  the  beginning.     Thus,  in  the  happiest  and 
most  fortunate  period  of  them  all,  that  which 
has  passed  since  the  Restoration,  how  many 
disorders    and    misfortunes    have    occurred, 
which,  could  they  have  been  foreseen,  not  only 
the  impoverishment,  but  the  total  ruin  of  the 
country  would  have  been  expected  from  them? 
The  fire  and  the  plague  of  London,  the  two 
Dutch  wars,  the  disorders  of  the  revolution, 
the  war  in  Ireland,  the  four  expensive  French 
wars  of  1688,  1701,  1742,  and  1756,  together 
with  the  two  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745.     In 
the  course  of  the  four  French  wars,  the  nation 
has  contracted  more  than  L.14.5,000,CXX)  of 
debt,  over  and  above  all  the  other  extraordi- 
nary annual  expense  which  they  occasioned  ; 
so  that  the  whole  cannot  be  computed  at  less 
than  L.200«000,00a     So  great  a  share  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  has,  since  the  Revolution,  been  em- 
ployed upon  different  occasions,  in  maintain- 
ing an  extraordinary  number  of  unproductive 
bands.     But  had  not  those  wars  given  this 
particular  direction  to  so  large  a  capital,  the 
greater  part  of  it  would  naturally  have  been 
employed   in  maintaining   productive  hands, 
whose  labour  would  have  replaced,  with  a  pro- 
fit, the  whole  value  of  their  consumption.    Tlie 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  country  would  have  been  consi- 
derably increased  by  it  every  year,  and  every 
year's    increase  would  have  augmented  still 
more  that  of  the  follovdng  year.    "SAorc  houses 
would  have  been  built,  more  lands  would  have 
been  improved,  and  those  which  had  been  im- 
urovc-d  before  would  have  been  better  culti- 
vated ;  more  manufactures  would  have  been 
established,   and  those  which  had  been  estab- 
tished  before  would  have  been  more  extended ; 
and  to  what  height  the  real  wealtli  and  reve- 
nue of  the  country  might  by  tiiis  time  have 
been  raised,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  even 
to  imagine. 

But  though  the  profusion  of  government 
must  undoubtedly  have  retarded  the  natural 
progress  of  England  towards  wealth  and  im- 
provement, it  has  not  been  able  to  stop  it. 
The  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour  is 
undoubtedly  much  greater  at  present  than  it 
was  either  at  the  Restoraticn  or  at  the  Revo- 
lution. The  capital,  therefore,  annually  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  tliis  land,  and  in  main- 
taining this  labour,  must  likewise  be  much 
greater.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  exactions  of 
government,  this  capital  has  been  silently  and 
gradually  accumulated  by  ttie  private  fruga- 
lity and  good  conduct  of  individuals,  by  their 
umvcrsai,  contmual,  and  uninterrupted  effort 
to  better  their  own  condition.  It  is  this  effort, 
protected  by  law,  and  allowed  by  liberty  to 
exert  itself  in  the  manner  that  is  most  advan- 
tageous, which  has  maintained  the  progress 
of  England  towards  opulence  and  improve- 


ment in  almost  all  former  times,  and  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  do  so  in  all  future 
times.  England,  however,  as  it  has  never 
been  blessed  with  a  very  parsimonious  go- 
vernment, so  parsimony  has  at  no  time  been 
the  characteristic  virtue  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
is  the  highest  impertinence  and  presumption, 
therefore,  in  kings  and  ministers  to  pretend  to 
watch  over  the  economy  of  private  people, 
and  to  restrain  their  expense,  either  by  sump- 
tuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  foreign  luxuries.  They  are  themselves  aV 
ways,  and  without  any  exception,  the  greatest 
spendthrifts  in  the  society.  Let  them  look 
well  after  their  own  expense,  and  they  may 
safely  trust  private  people  with  theirs.  If 
their  own  extravagance  does  not  ruin  the  state, 
that  of  the  subject  never  wilL 

As  frugality  increases,  and  prodigality  di- 
minishes, the  public  capital,  so  the  conduct  of 
those  whose  expense  just  equals  their  revenue^ 
without  either  accumulating  or  encroaching,  ( 
neither  increases  nor  diminishes  it.  Some 
modes  of  expense,  however,  seem  to  contri- 
bute more  to  the  growth  of  public  opulence 
than  others. 

The  revenue  of  an  individual  may  be  spent, 
either  in  things  which  are  consumed  immedi- 
ately, and  in  which  one  day's  expense  can  nei. 
ther  alleviate  nor  support  that  of  another ;  or  it 
may  be  spent  in  things  more  durable,  which 
can  therefore  be  accumulated,  and  in  which 
every  day*s  expense  may,  as  he  chooser,  eithor 
alleviate,  or  support  and  heighten,  the  effect 
of  that  of  tlie  following  day.  A  man  of  for- 
tune,  for  example,  may  either  spend  his  reve> 
nue  in  a  profuse  and  sumptuous  table,  and  in 
maintaining  a  great  number  of  menial  ser- 
vants, and  a  multitude  of  dogs  and  horses ; 
or,  contenting  himself  with  a  frugal  table, 
and  few  attendants,  he  may  lay  out  the  great 
er  part  of  it  in  adorning  his  house  or  his  coun- 
try villa,  in  useful  or  ornamental  buildings, 
in  useful  or  ornamental  furniture,  in  collect- 
ing books,  statues,  pictures ;  or  in  things  mor^ 
frivolous,  jewels,  baubles,  ingenious  trinkets 
of  different  kinds;  or,  what  is  most  trifling 
of  all,  in  amassing  a  great  wardrobe  of  fine 
clothes,  like  the  favourite  and  minister  of  a 
great  prince  who  died  a  few  years  ago.  Were 
two  men  of  equal  fortune  to  spend  their  reve- 
nue, the  one  chiefly  in  the  one  way,  the  other 
in  the  other,  the  magnificence  of  the  person 
whose  expense  had  been  chiefly  in  durable 
commodities,  would  be  continually  increasing, 
every  day's  trxpense  contributing  something 
to  support  and  heighten  the  effect  of  that  of 
the  following  day ;  that  of  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  no  greater  at  the  end  of 
the  period  than  at  the  beginning.  Tlie  for- 
mer too  would,  at  tlie  end  of  the  period,  be 
the  richer  man  of  the  two.  He  would  have 
a  stock  of  goods  of  some  kind  or  other,  which, 
though  it  might  not  be  worth  all  that  it  cost, 
would  always  be  worth  something.     No  tract 
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or  vestige  of  the  expense  of  the  latter  would 
remsin,  and  the  effects  of  ten  or  twenty  years* 
profusion  would  be  as  completely  annihilated 
as  if  they  had  never  existed. 

As  the  one  mode  of  expense  is  more  favour- 
able than  the  other  to  the  opulence  of  an  in- 
dividual, so  is  it  likewise  to  that  of  a  nation. 
The  houses,  the  furniture,  the  clothing  of  the 
rich,  in  a  little  time,  become  useful  to  the  in> 
ferior  and  middling  ranks  of  people.  They 
are  able  to  purchase  them  when  their  superi- 
OTs  grow  weary  of  them  ;  and  the  general  ac- 
conmiodation  of  the  whole  people  is  thus  gra- 
dually improved,  when  this  mode  of  expense 
becomes  universal  among  men  of  fortune.  In 
countries  which  have  long  been  rich,  you  will 
frequently  find  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  in 
possession  both  of  houses  and  furniture  per- 
fectly good  and  entire,  but  of  which  neither 
the  one  could  have  been  built,  nor  the  other 
have  been  made  for  their  use.  What  was  for- 
merly a  seat  of  the  family  of  Seymour,  is  now 
an  inn  upon  the  Bath  road,  llie  marriage- 
bed  of  James  I.  of  Great  Britain,  which  his 
queen  brought  with  her  from  Denmark,  as  a 
present  fit  for  a  sovereign  to  make  to  a  sove- 
reign, was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  ornament  of 
an  alehouse  at  Dunfermline.  In  some  an- 
cient cities,  which  either  have  been  long  sta- 
tionary, or  have  gone  somewhat  to  decay,  you 
will  sometimes  scarce  find  a  single  house 
which  could  have  been  built  for  its  present 
inhabitants.  If  you  go  into  those  houses, 
too^  you  Mrill  frequently  find  many  excellent, 
though  antiquated  pieces  of  furniture,  which 
sre  still  very  fit  for  use,  and  which  could  as 
little  have  been  made  for  them.  Noble  ))a- 
laces,  magnificent  villas,  great  collectionH  of 
books,  statues,  pictures,  and  other  curiosities, 
ire  frequently  both  an  ornament  and  an  hon- 
9ur,  not  only  to  the  neighbourhood,  but  to 
the  whole  country  to  which  they  belong.  Ver- 
sailles is  an  ornament  and  an  honour  to  France, 
Stowe  and  Wilton  to  England.  Italy  still 
continues  to  command  some  sort  of  venera- 
tion, by  the  number  of  monuments  of  this 
kind  which  it  possesses,  though  the  wealth 
which  produced  them  has  decayed,  and  though 
the  genius  which  planned  them  seems  to  be 
extinguished,  perhaps  from  not  having  the 
same  employments 

The  expense,  too,  which  is  laid  out  in  dur- 
able  commodities,  is  favourable  not  only  to 
accumulation,  but  to  frugality.  If  a  person 
should  at  any  time  exceed  in  it,  he  can  easily 
reform  without  exposing  himself  to  the  cen- 
sure of  the  public.  To  reduce  very  much  the 
number  of  his  servants,  to  reform  his  table 
from  great  profusion  to  great  frugality,  to  lay 
down  bis  equipage  at\er  he  has  once  set  it  up, 
are  changes  which  cannot  escape  the  observa 
lion  of  bis  neighbours,  and  which  arc  sup 


posed  to  imply  some  acknowledgment  of  pre- 
ceding bad  conduct.  Few,  therefore,  of  those 
who  have  once  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  launch 
out  too  far  into  this  sort  of  expense,  have  af 
terwards  the  courage  to  reform,  till  ruin  and 
bankruptcy  oblige  them.  But  if  a  person  has, 
at  any  time,  been  at  too  great  an  expense  in 
building,  in  furniture,  in  books,  or  pictures, 
no  imprudence  can  be  inferred  from  his  chang- 
ing his  conduct.  These  are  things  in  which 
further  expense  is  frequently  rendered  unne- 
cessary by  former  expense ;  and  when  a  per- 
son stops  short,  he  appears  to  do  so,  not  be- 
cause he  has  exceeded  bis  fortune,  but  because 
he  has  satisfied  his  fancy. 

The  expense,  besides,  that  is  laid  out  in 
durable  commodities,  gives  maintenance,  com- 
monly,  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
that  which  is  employed  in  the  most  profuse 
hospitality.  Of  two  or  three  hundred  weight 
of  provisions,  which  may  sometimes  be  served 
up  at  a  great  festival,  one  half,  perhaps,  is 
thrown  to  the  dunghill,  and  there  is  always  a 
great  deal  wasted  and  abused.  But  if  the  ex- 
pense of  this  entertainment  had  been  employed 
in  setting  to  work  masons,  carpenters,  uphol- 
sterers, mechanics,  &c.  a  quantity  of  provisions 
of  equal  value  would  have  been  distributed 
among  a  still  greater  number  of  people,  who 
would  have  bought  them  in  pennyworths  and 
pound  weights,  and  not  have  lost  or  thrown 
away  a  single  ounce  of  them.  In  the  one  way, 
besides,  this  expense  maintains  productive,  in 
the  other  unproductive  hands.  In  the  one 
way,  therefore,  it  increases,  in  the  other  it 
does  not  increase  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  country. 

I  would  not,  however,  by  all  this,  be  un- 
derstood to  mean,  that  the  one  species  of  ex- 
pense always  betokens  a  more  liberal  or  gene- 
rous spirit  than  the  other.  When  a  man  of 
fortune  spends  his  revenue  chiefly  in  hospita- 
lity, he  shares  the  greater  part  of  it  with  his 
friends  and  companions;  but  when  he  em- 
ploys it  in  purchasing  such  durable  commo 
dlties,  he  often  spends  the  whole  upon  his 
own  person,  and  gives  nothing  to  any  body 
without  an  equivalent.  The  latter  species  of 
expense,  therefore,  especially  when  directed 
towards  frivolous  objects,  the  little  ornaments 
of  dress  and  furniture,  jewels,  trinkets,  gew- 
gaws,  frequently  indicates,  not  only  a  trifling, 
but  a  base  and  selfish  disposition.  All  that  I 
mean  is,  that  the  one  sort  of  expense,  as  it 
always  occasions  some  accumulation  of  valu- 
able  commodities,  as  it  is  more  favourable  to 
private  frugality,  and,  consequently,  to  the  in- 
crease  of  the  public  capital,  and  as  it  main- 
tains productive  ratlier  than  unproductive 
hands,  conduces  more  than  tlie  other  to  th« 
growth  of  pubhc  opulence.    Notes  17,  18. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  FTOCK  LENT  AT  INTEREST. 

The  stock  which  is  lent  at  interest  is  always 
considered  as  a  capital  by  the  lender.  He 
expects  that  in  due  time  it  is  to  be  restored  to 
him,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  borrower 
is  to  pay  him  a  certain  annual  rent  for  the  use 
of  it.  The  borrower  may  use  it  either  as  a 
capital,  or  as  a  stock  reserved  for  immediate 
consumption.  If  he  uses  it  as  a  capital,  be 
employs  it  in  the  maintenance  of  productive 
labourers,  who  reproduce  the  value,  with  a 
profit.  He  can,  'in  this  case,  both  restore  the 
capital,  and  pay  the  interest,  without  alienat- 
ing or  encroacMng  upon  any  other  source  of 
revenue.  If  he  uses  it  as  a  stock  reserved  for 
immediate  consumption,  he  acts  the  part  of  a 
prodigal,  and  dissipates,  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  idle,  what  was  destined  for  the  support 
of  the  industrious.  He  can,  in  this  case,  nei- 
ther restore  the  capital  nor  pay  the  interest, 
without  cither  alienating  or  encroaching  upon 
«ome  other  source  of  revenue,  such  as  the  pro- 
perty  or  the  rent  of  land. 

The  stock  which  is  lent  at  interest  is,  no 
doubt,  occasionally  employed  in  both  these 
ways,  but  in  the  former  much  more  frequently 
than  in  the  latter.  The  man  who  borrows  in 
order  to  spend  will  soon  be  ruined,  and  he 
who  lends  to  him  will  generally  have  occasion 
to  repent  of  his  folly.  To  borrow  or  to  lend 
for  such  a  purpose,  therefore,  is,  in  all  cases, 
where  gross  usury  is  out  of  the  question,  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  both  parties;  and 
though  it  no  doubt  happens  sometimes,  that 
people  do  both  the  one  and  the  other,  yet, 
from  tlie  regard  that  all  men  have  for  their 
own  interest,  we  may  be  assured,  that  it  cannot 
happen  so  very  frequently  as  we  are  sometimes 
apt  to  imagine.  Ask  any  rich  man  of  com- 
mon prudence,  to  which  of  the  two  sorts  of 
people  he  has  lent  the  greater  part  of  his  stock, 
to  those  who  he  thinks  will  employ  it  profit- 
ably, or  to  those  who  will  spend  it  idly,  and  he 
will  laugh  at  you  for  proposing  tlie  question. 
Even  among  borrowers,  therefore,  not  the 
people  in  the  world  most  famous  for  fruga- 
lity, the  number  of  the  frugal  and  industrious 
surpasses  considerably  that  of  the  prodigal 
and  idle. 

The  only  people  to  whom  stock  is  commonly 
lent,  without  their  being  expected  to  make  any 
very  profitable  use  of  it,  are  country  gentle- 
men, who  borrow  upon  mortgage.  Even  tliey 
scarce  ever  borrow  merely  to  spend.  What 
they  borrow,  one  may  say,  is  commonly  spent 
before  they  borrow  it.  They  have  generally 
consumed  so  great  a  quantity  of  goods,  ad- 
vanced to  them  upon  credit  by  shop-keepers 
and  tradesmen,  that  they  find  it  necessary  to 


borrow  at  interest,  in  order  to  pay  the  debt 
The  capital  borrowed  replaces  the  capitals  oi 
those  shop-keepers  and  tradesmen  which  the 
country  gentlemen  could  not  have  replaced 
from  the  rents  of  their  estates.  It  is  not  pro- 
perly borrowed  in  order  to  be  spent,  but  in 
order  to  replace  a  capital  which  had  been  spent 
before. 

Almost  all  loans  at  interest  are  made  in 
money,  either  of  paper,  or  of  gold  and  silTer ; 
but  what  the  borrower  really  wants,  and  what 
the  lender  readily  supplies  him  with,  is  not 
the  money,  but  the  money's  worth,  or  the 
goods  which  it  can  purchase.  If  he  wants  it 
as  a  stock  for  immediate  consumption^  it  it 
those  goods  only  which  he  can  place  in  that 
stock.  If  he  wants  it  as  a  capital  for  employ- 
ing industry,  it  is  from  those  goods  only  that 
the  industrious  can  be  furnished  with  the  took, 
materials,  and  maintenance  necessary  for  car- 
rying  on  their  work.  By  means  of  the  loan, 
the  lender,  as  it  were,  assigns  to  the  borrower 
his  right  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  employed  as  the  borrower  pleases. 

The  quantity  of  stock,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  expressed,  of  money,  which  can  be 
lent  at  interest  in  any  country,  is  not  rqpi- 
lated  by  the  value  of  the  money,  whether  pa- 
per or  coin,  which  serves  as  the  instrummt 
of  the  different  loans  made  in  that  country, 
but  by  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  anniud 
produce,  which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from 
the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  produc- 
tive labourers,  is  destined,  not  only  for  re> 
placing  a  capital,  but  such  a  capital  as  the 
owner  does  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  oi 
employing  himself.  As  such  capitals  are  com- 
monly lent  out  and  paid  back  in  money,  they 
constitute  what  is  called  the  monied  interest. 
It  is  distinct,  not  only  from  the  landed,  but 
from  the  trading  and  manufacturing  interests, 
as  in  these  last  the  owners  themselves  employ 
their  own  capitals.  Even  in  the  monied  in- 
terest,  however,  the  money  is,  as  it  were,  but 
the  deed  of  assignment,  which  conveys  from 
one  hand  to  another  those  capitals  which  tb^ 
owners  do  not  care  to  employ  themselves. 
Tliose  capitals  may  be  greater,  in  almost  any 
proportion,  than  the  amount  of  the  money 
which  serves  as  the  instrument  of  their  con> 
veyance ;  the  same  pieces  of  money  succes- 
sively serving  for  many  different  loans,  as  wel' 
as  for  many  different  purchases.  A,  for  ex- 
ample, lends  to  W  L.  1000,  with  which  M* 
immediately  purchases  of  B  L.JOOO  worth  of 
goods.  B  having  no  occasion  for  the  money 
himself,  lends  the  identical  pieces  to  X,  with 
which  X  immediately  purchases  of  C  another 
L.  1000  worth  of  goods.  C,  in  the  same  man> 
ncr,  and  for  the  same  reason,  lends  them  to 
Y,  who  again  purchases  goods  with  them  of 
D.  In  this  manner,  the  same  pieces,  eitbei 
of  coin  or  of  paper,  may,  in  the  course  of  m 
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few  days,  senre  as  the  instrument  ot  three  dif- 
ferent loans,  and  of  three  different  purchasos, 
each  of  which  is,  in  vahie,  equal  to  the  whole 
imount  of  those  pieces.  What  the  three  mo- 
nied  men.  A,  B,  and  C,  assigned  to  the  three 
borrowers,  W,  X,  and  T,  is  the  power  of 
making  those  purchases.  In  this  power  con- 
^st  both  the  value  and  the  use  of  the  loans. 
Hie  stock  lent  by  the  three  monied  men  is 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  goods  which  can  be 
purchased  with  it,  and  is  three  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  money  with  which  the  pur- 
chases are  made.  Those  loans,  however,  may 
be  all  perfectly  well  secured,  the  goods  pur- 
chased by  the  different  debtors  being  so  em- 
ployed as,  in  due  time,  to  bring  back,  with  a 
profit,  an  equal  value  either  of  coin  or  of  pa- 
per. And  as  the  same  pieces  of  money  can 
thus  serve  as  the  instrument  of  different  loans 
to  three,  or,  for  the  same  reason,  to  thirty 
times  their  value,  so  they  may  likewise  suc- 
cessively serve  as  the  instrument  of  repay- 
ment. 

A  capital  lent  at  interest  may,  in  this  man- 
ner,  be  considered  as  an  assignment,  from  the 
lender  to  the  borrower,  of  a  certain  consider- 
able portion  of  the  annual  produce,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  borrower  in  return  shall,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  loan,  annually  as- 
sign to  the  lender  a  small  portion,  called  the 
interest ;  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  a  portion  equally 
considerable  with  that  which  had  originally 
been  assigned  to  him,  called  the  repayment. 
Though  money,  either  coin  or  paper,  serves 
generally  as  the  deed  of  assignment,  both  to 
the  smaller  and  to  the  more  considerable  por- 
tion, it  is  itself  altogether  different  from  what 
Is  a^gned  by  it. 

In  proportion  as  that  share  of  the  annual 
produce  which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from 
the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  produc- 
tive labourers,  is  destined  for  replacing  a  ca- 
pital, increases  in  any  country,  what  is  called 
the  monied  interest  naturally  increases  with 
it.  The  increase  of  tliose  particular  capitals 
from  which  the  owners  wish  to  derive  a  reve- 
nue, without  being  at  the  trouble  of  employ- 
ing them  themselves,  naturally  accompanies 
the  general  increase  of  capitals ;  or,  in  other 
words,  as  stock  increases,  the  quantity  of  stock 
to  be  lent  at  interest  grows  gradually  greater 
and  greater. 

Ah  the  quantity  of  stock  to  l)c  lent  at  inte- 
ie%t  increases,  the  interest,  or  the  price  which 
mu»t  be  paid  for  the  use  of  that  stock,  neces- 
sarily diminishes,  not  only  from  those  general 
causes  which  make  the  nuu-ket  price  of  things 
commonly  diminish  as  their  quantity  increases, 
but  from  other  causes  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  particular  case.  As  capitals  increase  in 
any  country,  the  profits  which  can  be  made 
by  employing  them  necessarily  diminish.  It 
becomes  gradually  more  and  more  difficult  to 
find  within  the  country  a  profitable  method  of 
employing  any  new  capital.     There  arises,  in 
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consequence,  a  cumpeiition  between  different 
capitals,  the  owner  of  one  endeavouring  to 
get  possession  of  that  employment  which  is 
occupied  by  another ;  but,  upon  most  occa- 
sions, he  can  hope  to  justle  that  other  out  of 
this  employment  by  no  other  means  but  by 
dealing  upon  more  reasonable  terms.  He  must 
not  only  sell  what  he  deals  in  somewhat  cheap- 
er, but,  in  order  to  get  it  to  sell,  he  must 
sometimes,  too,  buy  it  dearer.  The  demand  for 
productive  labour,  by  the  increase  of  the  funds 
which  are  destined  for  maintaining  it,  grows 
every  day  greater  and  greater.  Labourers  ea- 
sily find  employment ;  but  the  owners  of  ca- 
pitals find  it  diflicult  to  get  labourers  to  em- 
ploy.  Their  competition  raises  the  wages  of 
labour,  and  sinks  the  profits  of  stock.  Bu 
when  the  profits  which  can  be  made  by  thi 
use  of  a  capital  are  in  this  manner  diminish- 
ed, as  it  were,  at  both  ends,  the  price  which 
can  be  paid  for  the  use  of  it,  that  is,  the  rate 
of  intcr^t,  must  necessarily  be  diminished 
with  Uiem. 

Mr  Locke,  Mr  Lawe,  and  Mr  Montesquieu, 
as  well  as  many  other  writers,  seem  to  have 
imagined  that  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  ulver,  in  consequence  of  the  discO' 
very  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Those 
metals,  they  say,  having  become  of  less  value 
themselves,  the  use  of  any  particular  portion 
of  them  necessarily  became  of  less  value  too, 
and,  consequently,  the  price  which  could  be 
paid  for  it.  This  notion,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  so  plausible,  has  been  so  fully  exposed 
by  Mr  Hume,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary 
to  say  any  thing  more  about  it.  The  follow* 
ing  very  short  and  plain  argument,  however, 
may  serve  to  explain  more  distinctly  the  fal< 
lacy  which  seems  to  have  misled  those  gentle . 
men. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  ten  per  cent,  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  rate  of  interest  through  tlie  greater 
part  of  Europe.  It  has  since  that  time,  in 
different  countries,  sunk  to  six,  five,  four,  and 
three  per  cent.  Let  us  suppose,  that  in  every 
particular  country  the  value  of  silver  has  sunk 
precisely  in  the  same  proportion  ns  the  rate  of 
interest ;  and  that  in  those  countries,  for  ex. 
ample,  where  interest  has  been  reduced  from 
ten  to  five  per  cent,  the  same  quantity  of  sil- 
ver can  now  purchase  just  half  the  quantity  o/ 
goods  which  it  could  have  purchased  before. 
This  supposition  will  not,  I  believe,  be  found 
anywhere  agreeable  to  the  truth ;  but  it  is  the 
most  favourable  to  the  opinion  which  we  are 
going  to  examine ;  and,  even  upon  this  sup- 
position, it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  low- 
ering  of  the  value  of  silver  could  have  the 
smallest  tendency  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest. 
If  jClOO  are  in  those  countries  now  of  no 
more  value  than  £50  were  then,  £I0  must 
now  be  of  no  more  value  than  £5  were  tlien. 
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Whatever  w«re  the  causes  which  lowered  the 
value  of  the  capital,  the  same  must  necessarily 
have  lowered  that  of  the  Interest,  and  exactly 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  proportion  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  capital  and  that  of  the 
interest  must  have  remained  the  same,  though 
the  rate  had  never  been  altered.  By  altering 
the  rate,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  be- 
tween those  two  values  is  necessarily  altered. 
If  L.100  now  are  worth  no  more  than  L.50 
were  then,  L.5  now  can  be  worth  no  more 
than  I<.2,  10s.  were  then.  By  reducing  the 
rate  of  interest,  therefore,  from  ten  to  five  per 
cent,  we  give  for  the  use  of  a  capital,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  one  half  of  its  for- 
mer value,  an  interest  which  is  equal  to  one 
foiirth  only  of  the  value  of  the  former  interest 
An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  silver,  while 
that  of  the  commodities  circulated  by  means 
of  it  remained  the  same,  could  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  diminish  the  value  of  that  metal. 
The  nominal  value  of  all  sorts  of  goods  would 
be  greater,  but  their  real  value  would  be  pre- 
cisely  the  same  as  before.  They  would  be  ex- 
changed for  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  sil- 
ver; but  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they 
could  command,  the  number  of  people  whom 
they  could  maintain  and  employ,  would  be 
precisely  the  same.  The  capital  of  the  country 
would  be  the  same,  though  a  greater  number 
of  pieces  might  be  requisite  for  conveying  any 
equal  portion  of  it  from  one  hand  to  another. 
Tlie  deeds  of  assignment,  like  the  conveyances 
of  a  verbose  attorney,  would  be  more  cumber- 
some ;  but  the  thing  assigned  would  be  pre- 
cisely  the  same  as  before,  and  could  produce 
only  the  same  effects.  The  funds  for  main- 
taining productive  labour  being  the  same>  the 
demand  for  it  would  be  the  same.  Its  price 
or  wages,  therefore,  though  nominally  greater, 
would  really  be  the  same.  They  would  be 
paid  in  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  silver, 
but  they  would  purchase  only  the  same  quan- 
tity of  goods.  The  profits  of  stock  would  be 
the  same,  both  nominally  and  really.  The 
wages  of  labour  are  conmionly  computed  by 
the  quantity  of  silver  which  is  paid  to  the  la- 
bourer. When  that  is  increased,  therefoxe, 
his  wages  appear  to  be  increased,  though  they 
may  sometimes  be  no  greater  than  before. 
But  the  profits  of  stock  are  not  computed  by 
the  number  of  pieces  of  silver  with  which  they 
are  paid,  but  by  the  proportion  which  those 
pieces  bear  to  the  whole  capital  employed. 
Thus,  in  a  particular  country,  5s.  a-week  are 
said  to  be  the  common  wages  of  labour,  and 
ten  per  cent  the  common  profits  of  stock ;  but 
the  whole  capital  of  the  country  being  the 
same  as  before,  the  competition  between  the 
different  capitals  of  individuals  into  which  it 
was  divided  would  likewise  be  the  same. 
They  would  all  trade  with  the  same  advanta- 
ges and  disadvantages.  The  common  pro- 
portion between  capital  and  profit,  therefore, 
would  be  the  same,  and  consequently  the  com- 
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mon  interest  of  money ;  what  can  ooxnmonly 
be  given  for  the  use  of  money  being  npcenta- 
rily  regulated  by  what  can  conmionly  be  made 
by  the  use  of  it. 

Any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  commodi- 
ties annually  circulated  within  the  country, 
while  that  of  the  money  which  circulated  tbem 
remained  the  same,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
produce  many  other  important  effects,  besides 
that  of  raising  the  value  of  the  money.  The 
capital  of  the  country,  though  it  might  nomi- 
nally be  the  same,  would  really  be  augmented. 
It  might  continue  to  be  expressed  by  the  same 
quantity  of  money,  but  it  would  command  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour.  The  quantity  ol 
productive  labour  which  it  could  maintain  and 
employ  would  be  increased,  and  conseqaently 
the  demand  for  that  labour.  Its  wages  would 
naturally  rise  with  the  demand,  and  yet  might 
appear  to  sink.  They  mi^t  be  paid  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  money,  but  that  smaller 
quantity  might  purdiase  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods  than  a  greater  had  done  before.  The 
profits  of  stock  would  be  diminished,  both 
really  and  in  appearance.  The  whole  capital 
of  the  country  being  augmented,  the  oompeti. 
tion  between  the  difi*erent  capitals  of  which 
it  was  composed  would  naturally  be  augment 
ed  along  with  it.  The  owners  of  those  parti- 
cular capitals  would  be  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  that  labour  which  their  respective 
capitals  employed.  Tlie  interest  of  oKmey, 
keeping  pace  aiways  with  the  profits  of  stock, 
might,  in  this  manner,  be  greatly  diminished, 
though  the  value  of  money,  or  the  quantity  of 
goods  which  any  particular  sum  could  pur- 
chase, was  greatly  augmented. 

In  some  countries  the  interest  of  money 
has  been  prohibited  by  law.  But  as  some- 
thing can  everywhere  be  made  by  the  use  of 
money,  something  ought  everywnere  to  be 
paid  for  the  use  of  it  This  regulation,  in- 
stead of  preventing,  has  been  found  from  ex 
perience  to  increase  the  evil  of  usury.  The 
debtor  being  obliged  to  pay,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  the  money,  but  for  the  risk  which  his 
creditor  runs  by  accepting  a  compensation  for 
that  use,  he  i&  obliged,  if  one  may  say  so,  to 
insure  his  creditor  from  the  penalties  of  usury. 

In  countries  where  interest  is  permitted,  the 
law  in  order  to  prevent  the  extortion  of  usury, 
generally  fixes  the  highest  rate  which  can  be 
taken  without  incurring  a  penalty.  This  rate 
ought  always  to  be  somewhat  above  the  low- 
est market  price,  or  the  price  which  is  conv 
monly  paid  for  the  use  of  money  by  those  who 
can  give  the  most  undoubted  security,  ll 
this  legal  rate  should  be  fixed  below  the  low. 
est  market  rate,  the  eflPects  of  this  fixation 
must  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  a  tota. 
prohibition  of  interest  Tlie  creditor  will  not 
lend  his  money  for  less  than  the  use  of  it  is 
worth,  and  the  debtor  must  pay  him  for  tb« 
risk  which  he  runs  by  accepting  the  full 
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lue  of  that  use.  If  it  is  fixed  precisely  at  the 
lowest  mariiet  price^  it  ruins,  with  honest  peo- 
ple who  respect  the  laws  of  their  country,  the 
credit  of  all  those  who  cannot  give  the  very 
best  security,  and  obliges  them  to  have  re- 
course to  exorbitant  usurers.  In  a  country 
such  as  Great  Britain,  where  money  is  lent  to 
goremment  at  three  per  cent  and  to  private 
people,  upon  good  security,  at  four  and  four 
and  a-balf,  the  present  legal  rate,  five  per  cent. 
b  perfaiqn  as  proper  as  any. 

The  l^al  rate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  though 
it  ought  to  be  somewhat  above,  ought  not  to 
be  much  above  the  lowest  market  rate.  If 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  Great  Britain, 
for  example,  was  fixed  so  high  as  eight  or  ten 
per  cent,  the  greater  part  of  the  money  which 
was  to  be  lent,  would  be  lent  to  prodigals  and 
projectors,  who  alone  would  be  willing  to  give 
this  high  interest  Sober  people,  who  will 
j^ive  for  the  use  of  money  no  more  than  a 
part  of  what  they  are  likely  to  make  by  the 
uso  of  it,  would  not  venture  into  the  compe- 
tition.  A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  would  thus  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
which  were  most  likely  to  make  a  profitable 
and  advantageous  use  of  it,  and  thrown  into 
those  whidi  were  most  likely  to  waste  and  de- 
stroy it  Where  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  on 
the  contrary,  is  fixed  but  a  very  little  above 
the  lowest  market  rate,  sober  people  are  uni- 
vesally  preferred,  as  borrowers,  to  prodigak 
and  projectork  The  person  who  lends  money 
gets  nearly  as  much  interest  from  die  former 
as  be  dares  to  take  from  the  latter,  and  his 
money  is  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  one 
set  of  people  than  in  those  of  the  other.  A 
great  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is  thus 
thrown  into  the  hands  in  wliich  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  employed  with  advantage. 

No  law  can  reduce  the  common  rate  of  in- 
terest below  the  lowest  ordinary  market  rate 
at  the  time  when  that  law  is  made.  Notwith- 
standing the  edict  of  1766,  by  which  the 
IVench  king  attempted  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest  from  five  to  four  per  cent,  money 
continued  to  be  lent  in  France  at  five  per 
cent  the  law  being  evaded  in  several  different 
ways. 

The  ordinary  market  price  of  land,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  depends  everywhere  upon  the  or- 
dinary market  rate  of  interest  The  person 
who  has  a  capital  from  which  he  wishes  to  de- 
rive a  revenue,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
employ  it  himself,  deliberates  whether  he 
slKmld  buy  land  with  it,  or  lend  it  out  at  in- 
terest TIm  superior  security  of  land,  to- 
gether with  some  other  advantages  which  al- 
most efery  where  attend  upon  this  species  of 
property,  will  generally  dispose  him  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  smaller  revenue  from  land, 
than  what  be  might  have  by  lending  out  his 
BOiMi  at  interest  These  advantages  are  suf- 
idcnt  tv  compensate  a  certain  difference  of 
iwcnoc ;  but  they  will  compensate  a  certain 


difference  only ;  and  if  the  rent  of  land  should 
fall  short  of  the  interest  of  money  by  a  greater 
difference,  nobody  would  buy  land,  which 
would  soon  reduce  its  ordinary  price.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  advantages  should  much 
more  than  compensate  the  difference,  every- 
body would  buy  land,  which  again  would 
soon  raise  its  ordinary  price.  When  interest 
was  at  ten  per  cent  land  was  commonly  sold 
for  ten  or  twelve  years  purchase.  As  interest 
sunk  to  six,  five,  and  four  per  cent  the  price 
of  land  rose  to  twenty,  five-and-twenty,  and 
thirty  years  purchase.  The  market  rate  of 
interest  is  higher  in  France  than  in  England, 
and  the  conunon  price  of  land  is  lower.  In 
England  it  commonly  sells  at  thirty,  in  France 
at  twenty  years  purchasoi     Note  19. 


CHAP.   V. 

OP  THE    DIPPBKENT   EMPLOYMENTS   OP 
CAPITALB. 

Though  all  capitals  are  destined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  productive  labour  only,  yet  the 
quantSty  of  that  labotu'  which  eqtuil  capitals 
are  capable  of  putting  into  motion,  varies  ex- 
tremely according  to  the  diversity  of  their  enw 
ployment ;  as  does  likewise  the  value  whidi 
that  employment  adds  to  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

A  capital  may  be  employed  in  four  differ- 
ent ways ;  either,  first,  in  procuring  the  rude 
produce  annually  required  for  the  use  and 
consumption  of  the  society ;  or,  secondly,  in 
noanu^cturing  and  preparing  that  rude  pro- 
duce  for  inmiediate  use  and  consumption ;  or, 
thirdly  in  transporting  either  the  rude  or  ma- 
nufactured  produce  from  the  places  where 
they  abound  to  those  where  they  are  wanted 
or,  lastly,  in  dividing  particular  portions  of 
either  into  such  small  parcels  as  suit  the  oc- 
casional demands  of  those  who  want  them. 
In  the  first  way  are  employed  the  capitals  of 
all  those  who  undertake  improvement  or  cul- 
tivation of  lands,  mines,  or  fisheries ;  in  tlie 
second,  those  of  all  master  manufacturers ;  in 
the  third,  those  of  all  wholesale  merchanu; 
and  in  the  fourth,  those  of  all  retailers.  It  is 
diflScult  to  conceive  that  a  capital  should  be 
employed  in  any  way  which  may  not  be  class, 
ed  under  some  one  or  other  of  those  four. 

Eadi  of  those  four  methods  of  employing 
a  capital  is  essentially  necessary,  either  to  the 
existence  or  extension  of  the  other  three,  or 
to  the  general  conveniency  of  the  society. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  furnish- 
ing rude  produce  to  a  certain  degree  of  abun« 
dance,  neither  manufactures  nor  trade  of  any 
kind  could  exist 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  msrufac 
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luring  that  part  of  the  rude  produce  which 
requires  a  good  deal  of  preparation  before  it 
can  be  fit  for  use  and  consumption,  it  either 
would  never  be  produced,  because  there  could 
be  no  demand  for  it ;  or  if  it  was  produced 
spontaneously,  it  would  be  of  no  value  in  ex- 
change, and  could  add  nothing  to  the  wealth 
of  the  society. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  trans- 
porting either  the  rude  or  manufactured  pro- 
duce from  the  places  where  it  abounds  to 
those  where  it  is  wanted,  no  more  of  either 
could  be  produced  than  was  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  ca- 
pital of  the  merchant  exchanges  the  surplus 
produce  of  one  place  for  that  of  another,  and 
thus  encourages  the  industry,  and  increases 
the  enjoyments  of  both. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  breaking 
and  dividing  certain  portions  either  of  the 
rude  or  manufactured  produce  into  such  small 
parcels  as  suit  the  occasional  demands  of  those 
who  want  them,  every  man  would  be  obliged 
to  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  the  goods 
be  wanted  than  his  immediate  occasions  re- 
quired. If  there  was  no  such  trade  as  a 
butcher,  for  example,  every  man  would  be 
obliged  to  purchase  a  whole  ox  or  a  whole 
sheep  at  a  time.  This  would  generally  be  in- 
convenient to  the  rich,  and  much  more  so  to 
the  poor.  If  a  poor  workman  was  obliged  to 
purchase  a  month's  or  six  months*  provisions 
at  a  time,  a  great  part  of  the  stock  which  he 
employs  as  a  capital  in  the  instruments  of  his 
trade,  or  in  the  furniture  of  his  shop,  and 
which  yields  him  a  revenue,  he  would  be 
forced  to  place  in  that  part  of  his  stock  which 
is  reserved  for  immediate  consumption,  and 
which  yields  him  no  revenue.  Nothing  can  be 
more  convenient  for  such  a  person  than  to  be 
able  to  purchase  his  subsistence  from  day  to 
day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  as  he  wants 
it.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  employ  almost 
his  whole  stock  as  a  capital.  He  is  thus  en- 
abled to  furnish  work  to  a  greater  value ;  and 
the  profit  which  he  makes  by  it  in  this  wa^ 
much  more  tlian  compensates  the  additional 
price  which  the  profit  of  tlie  retailer  imposes 
upon  die  goods.  Tlie  prejudices  of  some  po- 
litical writers  against  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men are  altogether  without  foundation.  So 
far  is  it  from  being  necessary  either  to  tax 
them,  or  to  restrict  their  numbers,  that  they 
can  never  be  multiplied  so  as  to  hurt  the  pub- 
lic, tliough  tliey  may  so  as  to  hurt  one  an- 
etlier.  The  quantity  of  grocery  goods,  for 
example,  which  can  be  sold  in  a  particular 
town,  is  limited  by  the  demand  of  tliat  town 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Tlie  capital,  there- 
fore, which  can  be  employed  in  the  grocer}' 
trade,  cannot  exceed  what  is  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase tliat  quantity.  If  tliis  capital  is  divided 
between  two  different  grocers,  their  competi- 
tion will  tend  to  make  both  of  tlieni  sell  cheap- 
er than  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  one  only  ; 


and  if  it  were  divided  among  twenty,  tfacir 
competition  would  be  just  so  much  die  great- 
er, and  the  chance  of  their  combining  to- 
gether, in  order  to  raise  the  price*  juat  so 
much  the  less.  Their  competition  might,  per- 
haps, ruin  some  of  themselves ;  hut  to  take 
care  of  this,  is  the  business  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  it  may  safely  be  trusted  to 
tlieir  discretion.  It  can  never  hurt  either  the 
consumer  or  the  producer ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  must  tend  to  make  the  retailers  both  sell 
cheaper  and  buy  dearer,  than  if  the  whole 
trade  was  monopolized  by  one  or  two  perBon?, 
Some  of  them,  perhaps,  noay  sometimes  decoy 
a  weak  customer  to  buy  what  he  has  no  occa- 
sion for.  This  evil,  however,  is  of  loo  little 
importance  to  deserve  the  public  attention, 
nor  would  it  necessarily  be  prevented  by  r». 
stricting  their  numbers.  It  is  not  the  multi- 
tude of  alehouses,  to  give  the  most  suspicious 
example,  that  occasions  a  general  dispositioa 
to  drunkenness  among  the  common  people; 
but  that  disposition,  arising  from  other  causes, 
necessarily  gives  employment  to  a  multitude 
of  alehouses. 

The  persons  whose  oqiitals  are  employed 
in  any  of  those  four  ways,  are  themselves  pro. 
ductive  labourers.  Their  labour,  when  pro- 
perly directed,  fixes  and  realises  itself  in  the 
subject  or  vendible  conunodity  upon  which 
it  is  bestowed,  and  generally  adds  to  its  price 
the  value  at  least  of  their  own  maintenance 
and  consumption.  The  profits  of  the  fanner, 
of  the  manufacturer,  of  tlie  merchant,  and  re- 
tailer, are  all  drawn  from  the  price  of  the 
goods  which  the  two  first  produce,  and  the 
two  last  buy  and  selL  Equal  capitals,  how. 
ever,  employed  in  each  of  those  four  difierent 
ways,  will  immediately  put  into  motion  very 
different  quantities  of  productive  labour ;  and 
augment,  too,  in  very  different  proportions, 
the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  society  to  which  they  be 
long. 

The  capital  of  the  retailer  replaces,  togethei 
with  its  profits,  that  of  the  merchant  of  whom 
he  purchases  goods,  and  thereby  enables  him 
to  continue  his  business.  The  retailer  him* 
self  is  the  only  productive  labourer  whom  it 
immediately  employs.  In  his  profit  consists 
the  whole  value  which  its  employment  adds  to 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  society. 

The  capital  of  the  wholesale  merchant  re- 
places, together  with  tlieir  profits,  the  capitals 
of  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  whom  h« 
purchases  the  rude  and  manufactured  pro- 
duce which  he  deals  in,  and  thereby  enables 
them  to  continue  their  respective  trades,  it 
is  by  this  service  chiefly  that  he  contributes 
indirectly  to  support  the  productive  labour  of 
the  society,  and  to  increase  the  value  of  its  an- 
nual produce.  His  capital  employs,  too,  the 
sailors  and  carriers  who  transport  his  goods 
from  one  place  to  another ;  and  it  augments 
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toe  price  of  those  good«  by  the  value,  not  on- 
]j  of  his  profits,  but  of  their  wages.  This  is 
Ul  the  productive  labour  which  it  immediate- 
\j  puts  into  motion,  and  all  the  value  which 
it  inunediately  adds  to  the  annual  produce. 
Its  operation  in  both  these  respects  is  a  good 
deal  superior  to  that  of  the  capital  of  the  re- 
tailer. 

Part  of  the  capital  of  the  master  manufac- 
turer is  employed  as  a  fixed  capital  in  the  in- 
struments of  his  trade,  and  replaces,  together 
with  its  profits,  that  of  some  other  artificer  of 
whom  he  purchases  them.  Part  of  his  circu- 
lating capital  is  employed  in  purchasing  ma- 
terials, and  replaces,  with  their  profits,  the  ca- 
pitals of  the  farmers  and  miners  of  whom  he 
purchases  them.  But  a  great  part  of  it  is  al- 
ways, either  annually,  or  in  a  much  shorter 
period,  distributed  among  the  different  work- 
men whom  he  employs.  It  augments  the  va- 
lue of  those  materials  by  their  wages,  and  by 
their  masters*  profits  upon  the  whole  stock  of 
wages,  materials,  and  instruments  of  trade  em- 
ployed in  the  business.  It  puts  immediately 
into  motion,  therefore,  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour,  and  adds  a  much 
greater  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
tand  and  labour  of  the  society,  than  an  equal 
capital  in  the  hands  of  any  wholesale  mer- 
chant. 

No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  productive  labour  than  that  of  Che 
farmer.  Net  only  his  labouring  servants,  but 
his  labouring  catde,  are  productive  labourers. 
In  agriculture,  too,  Nature  labours  along  with 
man ;  and  though  her  labour  costs  no  expense, 
its  produce  has  its  value,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  most  expensive  workmen.  The  most  im- 
portant operations  of  agriculture  seem  intend- 
ed, not  so  much  to  increase,  though  they  do 
that  too,  as  to  direct  the  fertility  of  Nature  to- 
wards the  production  of  the  plants  most  pro- 
fitable to  man.  A  field  overgrown  with  briars 
and  brambles,  may  frequently  produce  as  great 
a  quantity  of  vegetables  as  the  best  cultivated 
vineyard  or  com  field.  Planting  and  tillage 
frequently  regulate  more  than  they  animate 
the  active  fertility  of  Nature;  and  after  all 
their  labour,  a  great  part  of  the  work  always 
remains  to  be  done  by  her.  The  labourers 
and  labouring  cattle,  therefore,  employed  in 
agriculture,  not  only  occasion,  like  the  work- 
men in  manufactures,  the  reproduction  of  a 
value  equal  to  their  own  consumption,  or  to 
the  capital  which  employs  them,  together  with 
its  owner's  profits,  but  of  a  much  greater  va- 
lue. Over  and  above  the  capital  of  the  far- 
mer, and  all  its  profits,  they  regularly  occasion 
the  reproduction  of  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 
Tliis  rent  may  be  considered  as  the  produce 
of  those  powers  of  Nature,  the  use  of  which  | 
the  landlord  lends  to  the  farmer.  It  is  great- 
er  oi  smaller,  according  to  the  supposed  ex- 
tent of  those  powers,  or,  in  other  words,  ac- 1 
cordinic  to  the  supposed  natural  or  improv»Hl 


fertility  of  the  land.  It  Is  the  work  of  Na> 
ture  which  remains,  after  deducting  or  com- 
pensating every  thing  which  can  be  re^rarded 
as  the  work  of  man.  It  is  seldom  less  than  a 
fourth,  and  frequently  more  than  a  third,  of 
the  whole  produce.  No  equal  quantity  of 
productive  labour  employed  in  manufactures^ 
can  ever  occasion  so  great  reproducCi  n.  Id 
them  Nature  does  nothing ;  man  does  all ;  and 
the  reproduction  must  always  be  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  agents  that  occasion  it 
The  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  therefore, 
not  only  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity 
of  productive  labour  than  any  equal  capital 
employed  in  manufactures;  but  in  propoi- 
tion,  too,  to  the  quantity  of  productive  la- 
bour which  it  employs,  it  adds  a  much  great 
er  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country,  to  the  real  wealth 
and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  Of  all  the 
ways  in  which  a  capital  can  be  employed,  it  is 
by  far  the  most  advantageous  to  society. 

The  capitals  employed  in  the  agriculture 
and  in  the  retail  trade  of  any  society,  must  al- 
ways reside  within  that  society.  Their  em- 
ployment is  confined  almost  to  a  precise  spot, 
to  the  farm,  and  to  the  shop  of  the  retailer. 
They  must  generally,  too,  though  tliere  are 
some  exceptions  to  this,  belong  to  resident 
members  of  the  society. 

The  capital  of  a  wholesale  merchant,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  have  no  fixed  or  necessary 
residence  anywhere,  but  may  wander  about 
from  place  to  place,  according  as  it  can  eitlier 
buy  cheap  or  sell  dear. 

The  capital  of  the  manufacturer  must,  no 
doubt,  reside  where  tlie  manufacture  is  car- 
ried  on ;  but  where  this  shall  be,  is  not  always 
necessarily  determined.  It  may  frequently  be 
at  a  great  distance,  both  from  Uie  place  where 
the  materials  grow,  and  from  that  where  the 
complete  manufacture  is  consumed.  Lyons 
is  very  distant,  both  from  the  places  which 
aflTord  the  materials  of  its  manufactures,  and 
from  those  whicli  consume  them.  The  peo- 
ple of  fashion  in  Sicily  are  clotlied  in  silks 
made  in  otlier  countries,  from  the  materials 
which  their  own  produces.  Part  of  the  wool 
of  Spain  is  manufactured  in  Great  Britain, 
and  some  part  of  that  cloth  is  afterward h  sent 
back  to  Spain. 

Whetlier  the  merchant  whose  capital  exports 
the  surplus  produce  of  any  society,  be  a  na- 
tive or  a  foreigner,  is  of  very  little  importance. 
If  he  is  a  foreigner,  the  number  of  their  pro- 
ductive labourers  is  necessarily  Lss  than  if  he 
had  been  a  native,  by  one  man  only ;  and  the 
value  of  their  annual  produce,  by  the  profits  of 
that  one  man.  Tlie  sailors  or  carriers  whom 
he  employs,  may  still  belong  indifTerently  ei- 
ther  to  his  country,  or  to  their  country,  or  to 
some  tliird  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
he  had  been  a  native.  The  capital  of  a  fo- 
reigner gives  a  value  to  their  surplus  produce 
equally  with  that  of  a  native,  by  oxduinging 
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It  for  something  for  which  there  is  a  demand 
at  home.  It  as  effecttxally  replaces  the  capital 
of  the  person  who  produces  that  surplus,  and 
as  effectually  enables  him  to  continue  his  bu- 
siness, the  service  by  which  the  capital  of  a 
wholesale  merchant  chiefly  contributes  to  sup- 
port the  productive  labour,  and  to  augment 
the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  society 
to  which  he  belongs. 

It  is  of  more  consequence  tliat  tiic  capital 
of  the  manufacturer  should  reside  within  the 
country.  It  necessarily  puts  into  motion  a 
greater  quantity  of  productive  labour,  and  adds 
a  greater  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  society.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  very  useful  to  the  country,  though  it 
should  not  reside  within  it.  The  capitals  of 
the  British  manufacturers  who  work  up  the 
flax  and  hemp  annually  imported  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic,  are  surely  very  useful  to 
the  countries  which  produce  them.  Those 
materials  are  a  part  of  the  siu^lus  produce  of 
those  countries,  which,  unless  it  was  annually 
exchanged  for  something  which  is  in  demand 
there,  would  be  of  no  value,  and  would  soon 
cease  to  be  produced.  The  merchants  who 
export  it,  replace  the  capitals  of  the  people 
who  produce  it,  and  thereby  encourage  them 
to  continue  tlie  production ;  and  the  British 
manufacturers  replace  the  capitals  of  those 
merchants. 

A  particular  country,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  particular  person,  may  frequently  not 
have  capital  sufficient  both  to  improve  and 
cultivate  all  its  lands,  to  maimfacture  and  pre- 
pare their  whole  rude  produce  for  immediate 
use  and  consumption,  and  to  transport  the 
surplus  part  cither  of  the  rude  or  manufactur- 
ed produce  to  those  distant  markets,  where  it 
can  be  exchanged  for  something  for  which 
tliere  is  a  demand  at  home.  The  inhabitants 
of  many  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  have 
not  capital  sufficient  to  improve  and  cultivate 
all  their  lands.  The  wool  of  the  southern 
counties  of  Scotland  is,  a  great  part  of  it,  af- 
ter a  long  land  carriage  through  very  bad 
roads,  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  for  want  of 
a  capital  to  manufacture  it  at  home.  Tliere 
are  many  little  manufacturing  towns  in  Great 
Britain,  of  which  the  inhabitants  have  not  ca- 
pital sufficient  to  transport  the  produce  of 
their  own  industry  to  those  distant  markets 
'irhere  there  is  demand  and  consumption  for  it. 
H*  there  are  any  merchants  among  them,  they 
ire,  properly,  only  the  agents  of  wealthier 
merchants  who  reside  in  some  of  the  great 
commercial  cities. 

When  the  capital  of  any  country  is  not  suf> 
ficient  for  all  those  tliree  purposes,  in  propor. 
tion  as  a  greater  share  of  it  is  employed  in  a- 
griculture,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of 
productive  labour  which  it  puts  into  motion 
within  the  country  ;  as  will  likewise  be  the  va- 
lue which  its  employment  adds  to  the  annual 
oroiluce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  soci<>ty. 


AtW  agriculture,  the  capital  employed  in 
nufactures  puts  into  motion  the  greatest  quan. 
tity  of  productive  labour,  and  adds  the  great- 
est value  to  the  annual  produce.  That  vrfaich 
is  employed  in  the  trade  of  exportation  haa  the 
least  effect  of  any  of  the  three. 

The  country,  indeed,  which  has  not  capital 
sufficient  for  all  those  three  purposes,  haa  not 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  opulence  for  which 
it  seems  naturally  destined.  To  attempt, 
however,  prematurely,  and  with  an  insufficient 
capital,  to  do  all  the  three,  is  certainly  not  the 
shortest  way  for  a  society,  no  more  than  it 
would  be  for  an  individual,  to  acquire  a  suflli- 
cient  one.  The  capital  of  all  the  individuals 
of  a  nation  has  its  limits,  in  the  same  nruinner 
as  that  of  a  single  indiridual,  and  is  Gi^>ableoi 
executing  only  certain  purposes.  Hie  capital 
of  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation  is  increased  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  single  individual, 
by  their  continually  accumulating  and  adding 
to  it  whatever  they  save  out  of  their  revenue. 
It  is  likely  to  increase  the  fastest,  therefore, 
when  it  is  employed  in  the  way  that  a£fbrds 
the  greatest  revenue  to  all  the  inhabitants  or 
the  country,  as  they  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
make  the  greatest  savings.  But  the  revenue 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  is  neces- 
sarily in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour. 

It  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  our  American  colonies  towards 
wealth  and  greatness,  that  almost  their  wliole 
capitals  have  hitherto  been  employed  in  agri- 
culture. They  have  no  manufactures,  those 
houseliold  and  cocurser  manufactures  excepted, 
which  necessarily  accompany  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  and  which  are  the  work  of  the 
women  and  children  in  every  private  family. 
The  greater  part,  both  of  the  exportation  and 
coasting  trade  of  America,  is  carried  on  by 
i  the  capitals  of  merchants  who  reside  in  Great 
Britain.  Even  the  stores  and  warehouses  from 
which  goods  are  retailed  in  some  provinces, 
particularly  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  belong 
many  of  them  to  merchants  who  reside  in  the 
mother  country,  and  afford  one  of  the  few 
instances  of  the  retail  trade  of  a  society  being 
carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  those  who  are 
not  resident  members  of  it  Were  the  Ame- 
ricans, either  by  combination,  or  by  any  other 
sort  of  violence,  to  stop  the  importation  of 
European  manufactures,  and,  by  thus  giving 
a  monopoly  to  such  of  their  own  countrymen 
as  could  manufacture  the  like  goods,  divert 
any  considerable  part  of  their  capital  into  this 
employment,  they  would  retard,  instead  of  ac- 
celerating, the  further  increase  in  the  value 
of  their  annual  produce,  and  would  obstruct^ 
instead  of  promoting,  the  progress  of  their 
country  towards  real  wealth  and  greatness. 
This  would  be  still  more  the  case,  were  th^ 
to  attemot,  in  the  same  manner,  to  monopo* 
lize  to  themselves  their  whole  exportatioi 
trade. 
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The  course  of  hunun  prosperity,  indeed, 
•eems  scarce  erer  to  have  been  of  so  long  conti- 
nuance as  to  enable  anj  great  country  to  ac- 
quire capital  sufficient  for  all  those  three  pur- 
poses ;  unless,  periiaps,  we  give  credit  to  the 
ironderful  accounts  of  the  wealth  and  culti- 
vation of  China,  of  those  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and  of  the  ancient  state  of  Indostan.  Even 
those  three  countries,  the  wealthiest,  according 
to  all  accounts,  that  ever  were  in  the  world, 
are  chiefly  renowned  for  their  superiority  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  eminent  for  foreign  trade. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  superstitious  an- 
tipathy to  the  sea ;  a  superstition  nearly  of  the 
same  kind  prevails  among  the  Indians ;  and 
the  Chinese  have  never  excelled  in  foreign 
commerce.  The  greater  part  of  the  surplus 
produce  of  all  those  three  countries  seems  to 
liave  been  always  exported  by  foreigners,  who 
gave  in  exchange  for  it  something  else,  for 
which  they  found  a  demand  there,  frequently 
gold  and  silver. 

It  is  thus  that  the  same  capital  will  in  any 
country  put  into  motion  a  greater  or  smaller 
quantity  of  productive  labour,  and  add  a 
greater  or  smaller  value  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour,  according  to  the 
diflerent  proportions  in  which  it  is  employed 
in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  wholesale 
trade.  The  diflerence,  too,  is  very  great,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  sorts  of  wholesale 
trade  in  which  any  part  of  it  is  employed. 

All  wholesale  trade,  all  buying  in  order  to 
sell  again  by  wholesale,  may  be  reduced  to 
three  different  sorts :  the  home  trade,  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  consumption,  and  the  carrying 
trade.  The  home  trade  is  employed  in  pur- 
chasing in  one  part  of  the  same  country,  and 
selling  in  another,  the  produce  of  the  industry 
of  that  country.  It  comprehends  both  the  in- 
land and  the  coasting  trade.  The  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  is  employed  in  purchas- 
ing  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption.  The 
carrying  trade  is  employed  in  transacting  the 
commerce  of  foreign  countries,  or  in  carrying 
the  surplus  produce  of  one  to  another. 

The  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchas- 
ing in  one  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
sell  in  another,  the  produce  of  the  industry  of 
that  country,  generally  replaces,  by  every  such 
operation,  two  distinct  capitals,  tliat  had  both 
been  employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manu- 
factures of  that  country,  and  thereby  enables 
them  to  continue  that  employment.  When  it 
sends  out  from  the  residence  of  the  merchant 
a  certain  value  of  commodities,  it  generally 
brinj^  back  in  return  at  least  an  equal  value 
of  other  commodities.  When  both  are  the 
produce  of  domestic  industry,  it  necessarily 
replaces,  by  every  such  operation,  two  distinct 
capitals,  which  had  both  been  employed  in 
supporting  productive  labour,  and  thereby  en- 
ables them  to  continue  that  support.  The 
capital  which  sends  Scotch  manufactures  to 


London,  and  brings  back  English  corn  and 
manufactures  to  Edinburgh,  necessarily  re- 
places, by  every  such  operation,  two  Bri- 
tish  capites,  which  had  both  been  employed 
in  the  agriculture  or  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  capital  employed  in  purchasing  foreign 
goods  for  home  consumption,  when  this  pur- 
chase is  made  with  the  produce  of  domestic 
industry,  replaces,  too,  by  every  such  opera- 
tion, two  distinct  capitals ;  but  one  of  them 
only  is  employed  in  supporting  domestic  in 
dustry.  The  capital  which  sends  British  goods 
to  Portugal,  and  brings  back  Portuguese  goods 
to  Great  Britain,  replaces,  by  every  such  ope- 
ration, only  one  British  capital.  The  other  is 
a  Portuguese  one.  Though  the  returns,  there- 
fore, of  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption, 
should  be  as  quick  as  those  of  the  home  trade, 
the  capital  employetl  in  it  will  give  but  one 
half  of  tlie  encouragement  to  the  industry  or 
productive  labour  of  the  country. 

But  the  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  con« 
sumption  are  very  seldom  so  quick  as  those 
of  the  home  trade.  The  returns  of  the  home 
trade  generally  come  in  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  times  in 
the  year.  The  returns  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  consumption  seldom  come  in  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  sometimes  not  till  after  two 
or  three  years.  A  capital,  therefore,  employed 
in  the  home  trade,  will  somerimes  make  twelve 
operations,  or  be  sent  out  and  returned  twelve 
times,  before  a  capital  employed  in  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  consumption  l*as  made  one.  If 
the  capitals  are  equal,  therefore,  the  one  will 
give  four-and-twenty  times  more  encourage- 
ment and  support  to  the  industry  of  the  coun 
try  than  the  other. 

The  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption 
may  sometimes  be  purchased,  not  with  the 
produce  of  domestic  industn.  but  with  some 
other  foreign  goods.  These  last,  however, 
must  have  been  purchased,  either  immediately 
with  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  or 
with  something  else  that  had  been  purchased 
with  it ;  for,  the  case  of  war  and  conquest 
excepted,  foreign  goods  can  never  be  acquired, 
but  in  exchange  for  something  that  had  been 
produced  at  home,  cither  immediately,  or  af^ 
two  or  more  different  exchanges.  The  effects, 
therefore,  of  a  capital  employed  in  such  a 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption, 
are,  in  every  respect,  the  same  as  those  of  one 
employed  in  the  most  direct  trade  of  the  same 
kind,  except  that  the  final  returns  are  likely 
to  be  still  more  distant,  as  they  must  depend 
upon  the  returns  of  two  or  three  distinct  fo- 
reign trades.  If  the  hemp  and  flax  of  liiga 
are  purchased  with  tlie  tobacco  of  Virginia, 
which  had  been  purchased  with  British  ma- 
nufactures,  the  merchant  must  wait  for  the 
returns  of  two  distinct  foreign  trades,  befort 
he  can  employ  the  same  capital  in  repurcha% 
in|(  a  like  quantity  of  Bridih  manufacturer 
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If  the  tobacco  of  Virginia  had  been  purchas- 
ed,  not  with  British  manufactures,  but  with 
the  sugar  and  rum  of  Jamaica,  which  had 
been  purchased  with  those  manufactures,  he 
must  wait  for  the  returns  of  three.  If  those 
two  or  three  distinct  foreign  trades  should 
happen  to  be  carried  on  by  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct merchants,  of  whom  the  second  buys 
the  goods  imported  by  the  first,  and  the  third 
buys  those  imported  by  the  second,  in  order 
to  export  them  again,  each  merchant,  indeed, 
will,  in  this  case,  receive  the  returns  of  his 
own  capital  more  quickly ;  but  the  final  re- 
turns of  the  whole  capital  employed  in  the 
trade  will  be  just  as  slow  as  ever.  Whether 
tlie  whole  capital  employed  in  such  a  round- 
about trade  belong  to  one  merchant  or  to 
three,  can  make  no  difierence  with  regard  to 
the  country,  though  it  may  with  regard  to  the 
particular  merchants.  Tliree  times  a  greater 
capital  must  in  both  cases  be  employed,  in  or- 
der to  exchange  a  certain  value  of  British 
manufactures  for  a  certain  quantity  of  flax 
and  hemp,  than  would  have  been  necessary, 
had  the  manufactures  and  the  fiax  and  hemp 
been  directly  exchanged  for  one  another.  The 
whole  capital  employed,  therefore,  in  such  a 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption, 
will  generally  give  less  encouragement  and 
support  to  the  productive  labour  of  the  coun- 
try, than  an  equal  capital  employed  in  a  more 
direct  trade  of  the  same  kind. 

Whatever  be  the  foreign  commodity  with 
which  tlie  foreign  goods  for  home  consump- 
tion are  purchased,  it  can  occasion  no  essen- 
tial dilference,  either  in  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
or  in  the  encouragement  and  support  which  it 
can  give  to  the  productive  labour  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  it  is  carried  on.  If  tlicy  are 
purchased  with  tlie  gold  of  Brazil,  for  ex- 
ample, or  with  tlie  silver  of  Peru,  this  gold 
and  silver,  like  tlie  tobacco  of  Virginia,  must 
have  been  purchased  with  somctliing  that  ei- 
ther was  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  the 
country,  or  that  had  been  purchased  with 
something  ei!»e  tliat  was  so.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  productive  labour  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  gold  and  silver,  has 
all  the  advantages  and  all  the  inconveniencies 
of  any  other  equally  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  consumption ;  and  will  replace,  just  as  fast, 
or  just  as  slow,  tlie  capita]  which  is  imme- 
diately employed  in  supporting  that  produc- 
tive labour.  It  seems  even  to  have  one  ad- 
vantage over  any  otlier  equally  round-about 
foreign  trade.  The  transportation  of  those 
metals  from  one  place  to  anotlier,  on  account 
of  their  small  bulk  and  great  value,  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  that  of  almost  any  other  foreign 
goods  of  equal  value.  Their  freight  is  much  less, 
and  their  insurance  not  greater ;  and  no  goods, 
besides,  are  less  liable  to  suffer  by  the  carriage. 
An  equal  quantity  of  foreign  goods,  therefore, 
mav  frequently  be  purchased  with  a  emaller 


quantity  of  the  produce  of  domestic  induKtry. 
by  tlie  intervention  of  gold  and  silver,  than 
by  that  of  any  other  foreign  goods.  Tlie  de- 
mand of  the  country  may  frequently,  in  thii 
manner,  be  supplied  more  completdy,  and  at 
a  smaller  expense,  than  in  any  other.  Whe- 
ther, by  the  continual  exportation  of  those 
metals,  a  trade  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  impo- 
verish  the  country  from  which  it  is  carried  on 
in  any  other  way,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  exa- 
mine at  great  length  hereafter. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country 
which  is  employed  in  Uie  carrying  trade,  is 
altogether  withdrawn  from  supporting  the  pro. 
ductive  labour  of  that  particular  country,  to 
support  that  of  some  foreign  countries.  Though 
it  may  replace,  by  every  operation,  two  dis« 
tinct  capitals,  yet  neither  of  them  belongs  to 
that  particular  country.  The  capital  of  the 
Dutch  merchant,  which  carries  the  com  of 
Poland  to  Portugal,  and  brings  back  the 
fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  to  Poland,  re- 
places by  every  such  operation  two  capitals, 
neither  of  which  had  lieen  employed  in  sup 
porting  the  productive  labour  of  Holland  ; 
but  one  of  them  in  supporting  that  of  Po- 
land,  and  the  other  that  of  Portugal.  The 
profits  only  return  regularly  to  Holland,  and 
constitute  the  whole  addition  which  this  trade 
necessarily  makes  to  tlie  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  tliat  country.  Wlien,  in- 
deed, the  carrying  trade  of  any  particular 
country  is  carried  on  with  the  ships  and  sail- 
ors of  tliat  country,  that  part  of  the  capital 
employed  in  it  which  pays  the  freight  is  dis- 
tributed  among,  and  puts  into  motion,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  productive  labourers  of  that 
country.  Almost  all  nations  that  have  had 
any  considerable  share  of  the  carrying  trade 
have,  in  fact,  carried  it  on  in  tliis  manner. 
Tlie  trade  itself  has  probably  derived  its  name 
from  it,  tlie  people  of  such  countries  being 
tlie  carriers  to  other  countries.  It  does  not, 
however,  seem  essential  to  the  nature  of  the 
trade  that  it  should  be  so.  A  Dutch  merchant 
may,  for  example,  employ  his  capital  in  trans- 
acting the  commerce  of  Poland  and  Portugal, 
by  carrying  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
one  to  the  otlier,  not  in  Dutch,  but  in  Britisb 
bottoms.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  he  ac- 
tually docs  so  upon  some  particular  occasions. 
It  is  upon  this  account,  however,  tliat  tlic  car. 
rying  trade  has  been  supposed  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous lo  such  a  country  as  Great  Bri- 
tain,  of  which  the  defence  and  security  depend 
upon  the  number  of  its  sailors  and  sliipping. 
But  the  same  capital  may  employ  as  man) 
sailors  and  shipping,  cither  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  consumption,  or  even  in  the  home  trade, 
when  carried  on  by  coasting  vessels,  as  it 
could  in  the  carrying  trade.  The  number  of 
sailors  and  shipping  which  any  particular  ca- 
pital can  employ,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  trade,  but  partly  upon  the  bulk 
of  the  goods  in  proportion  to  their  value,  an<f 
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partly  upon  the  distince  of  the  ports  between 
which  they  are  to  be  carried;  chiefly  upon 
tlie  former  of  those  two  circumstances.  The 
coal  trade  from  Newcastle  to  London,  for  ex- 
ample, employs  more  shipping  than  all  the  car- 
rying trade  of  England,  though  the  ports  are 
at  no  great  distance.  To  force,  therefore,  by 
extraordinary  encouragements,  a  larger  share 
of  thto  capital  of  any  country  into  the  carry- 
ing trade,  than  what  would  naturally  go  to  it, 
will  not  always  necessarily  increase  the  ship- 
ping  of  that  country. 

The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the 
home  trade  of  any  country,  will  generally 
ipve  encouragement  and  support  to  a  greater 
quantity  of  productive  labour  in  that  country, 
and  increase  the  value  of  its  annual  produce, 
more  than  an  equal  capital  employed  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  consumption ;  and  the  capital 
employed  in  this  latter  trade  has,  in  both  these 
respects,  a  still  greater  advantage  over  an 
equal  capital  employed  in  the  carrying  trade. 
Tlie  riches,  and  so  far  as  power  depends  upon 
riches,  the  power  of  every  country  must  al- 
ways be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  an- 
nual produce,  the  fund  from  which  all  taxes 
must  ultimately  be  paid.  But  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  political  economy  of  every  country, 
is  to  increase  the  riches  and  power  of  that 
country.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  give  no  pre- 
ference nor  superior  encouragement  to  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  consumption  above  the  home 
trade,  nor  to  the  carrying  trade  above  either  of 
tJie  other  twa  It  ought  neither  to  force  nor 
to  allure  into  either  of  those  two  channels  a 
greater  sliarc  of  the  capital  of  the  country, 
than  what  would  naturally  flow  into  them  of 
its  own  accord. 

Each  of  those  different  branches  of  trade, 
however,  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  neces- 
sary and  unavoidable,  when  the  course  of 
things  without  any  constraint  or  violence,  na- 
trually  introduces  it. 

Wlien  the  produce  of  any  particular  branch 
of  industry  exceeds  what  tlie  demand  of  the 
country  requires,  the  surplus  must  be  sent 
abroad,  and  exchanged  for  something  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  at  home.  With- 
out such  exportation,  a  part  of  the  produc- 
tive labour  of  the  country  must  cease,  and 
the  value  of  its  annual  produce  diminish. 
The  land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain  produce 
generally  more  corn,  woollens,  and  hardware, 
than  the  demand  of  the  home  market  requires. 
The  surplus  part  of  them,  therefore,  must  be 
»ent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  something  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  at  home.  It  is  only 
by  means  of  such  exportation,  that  this  surplus 
can  acquire  a  value  sufficient  to  compensate 
the  labour  and  expense  of  producing  it.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the  banks 
of  all  navigable  rivers,  are  advantageous  situa^ 
tioQs  for  industry,  only  because  they  facilitate 
I  be  exportation  and  exchange  of  such  surplus 


produce  for  something  else  which  is  more  in 
demand  there. 

When  the  foreign  goods  which  are  thus  pur- 
chased with  the  surplus  produce  of  domestic 
industry  exceed  the  demand  of  the  home  mar. 
ket,  the  Surplus  part  of  them  must  be  sent 
abroad  again,  and  exchanged  for  something 
more  in  demand  at  home.  About  96,00C 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  are  annually  purchased 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  with  a  part  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  British  industry.  But  the 
demand  of  Great  Britain  does  not  require, 
perhaps,  more  than  14,000.  If  the  remain- 
ing 82,000,  therefore,  could  not  be  sent  a. 
broad,  and  exchanged  for  something  more  in 
demand  at  home,  the  importation  of  them  must 
cease  immediately,  and  with  it  the  productive 
labour  of  all  those  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
who  are  at  present  employed  in  preparing  the 
goods  with  whicli  these  82,000  hogsheads  are 
annually  purchased.  Those  goods,  which  are 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
Great  Britain,  having  no  market  at  home,  and 
being  deprived  of  that  which  tlicy  had  abroad, 
must  cease  to  be  produced.  The  most  round  • 
about  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  therefore, 
may,  upon  some  occasions,'  be  as  neceasary  for 
supporting  the  productive  labour  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  value  of  its  annual  produce,  as 
the  most  direct 

When  the  capital  slock  of  any  country  is 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it  cannot  be  all 
employed  in  supplying  the  consumption,  and 
supporting  the  productive  labour  of  that  par- 
ticular country,  the  surplus  part  of  it  natural, 
ly  disgorges  itself  into  the  carrying  trade,  and 
is  employed  in  performing  the  same  ofl9ces 
to  other  countries.  The  carrying  trade  is  the 
natural  effect  and  symptom  of  great  national 
wealth;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  natural 
cause  of  it.  Those  statesmen  who  have  been 
disposed  to  favour  it  with  particular  encou- 
ragement, seem  to  have  mistaken  the  effect  and 
symptom  for  the  cause.  Holland,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  land  and  the  number 
of  its  inliabitants,  by  far  the  richest  country  in 
Europe,  has  accordingly  tlie  greatest  share  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  Europe.  England,  per- 
haps the  second  richest  country  of  Europe,  is 
likewise  supposed  to  have  a  considerable  share 
in  it;  though  what  commonly  passes  for  the 
carrying  trade  of  England  will  frequently, 
perhaps,  be  found  to  be  no  more  than  a  round- 
about foreign  trade  of  consumption.  Such 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  the  trades  which  carry 
the  goods  of  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  of 
America  to  the  different  European  markets. 
Those  goods  are  generally  purchased,  either 
immediately  with  the  produce  of  Britisli  in- 
dustry, or  with  something  else  which  had  been 
purchased  with  that  produce,  and  tlie  final  re- 
turns of  those  trades  are  generally  used  or  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain.  The  trade  which  ii 
,  carried  on  in  British  bottoms  between  tlit*  ilif* 
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fcrent  poru  of  the  Mediterrahean,  and  tome 
trade  of  the  same  kind  carried  on  bj  British 
merchants  between  the  different  ports  ot  In. 
dia,  make,  perhaps,  the  principal  branches  of 
what  is  properi  J  the  carrying  trade  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  extent  of  the  home  trade,  and  of  the 
capital  which  can  be  employed  in  it,  is  necessa- 
rily limited  by  the  Talue  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  all  ^ose  distant  places  within  the 
country  which  hare  occasion  to  exchange  their 
respective  productions  with  one  another ;  that 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  by  the 
value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  whole 
country,  and  of  what  can  be  purchased  with 
it ;  that  of  the  carrying  trade,  by  the  value  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  all  the  different  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  Its  possible  extent,  there- 
fore, is  in  a  manner  infinite  in  comparison  of 
that  of  the  other  two,  and  is  capable  of  absorb- 
ing the  greatest  capitals. 

The  consideration  of  his  own  private  profit 
is  the  sole  motive  which  determines  the  owner 
of  any  capital  to  employ  it  either  in  agricul. 
ture,  in  manufactures,  or  in  some  particular 
branch  of  the  wholesale  or  retail  trade.  The 
different  quantities  of  productive  labour  which 
it  may  put  into  motion,  and  the  diflTerent  va- 
lues which  it  may  add  to  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  employed  in  one  or  other  of  those 
different  ways,  never  enter  into  his  thoughts. 
In  countries,  therefore,  where  agriculture  is 
the  most  profitable  of  all  employments,  and 
farming  and  improving  the  most  direct  roads 
to  a  splendid  fortune,  the  capitals  of  indivi- 
duals will  naturally  be  employed  in  the  man- 
ner most  advantageous  to  the  vrhole  society.  . 


The  profits  of  agriculture,  however,  seem  tc 
have  no  superiority  over  those  of  other  employ, 
ments  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Projectors, 
indeed,  in  every  comer  of  it,  have,  within 
these  few  years,  amused  the  public  with  most 
magnificent  accounts  of  the  profits  to  be  made 
by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  land. 
Without  entering  into  any  particular  discus- 
sion of  their  calculations,  a  very  simple  obaer- 
vation  may  satisfy  us  that  the  result  of  them 
must  be  false.  We  see,  every  day,  the  most 
splendid  fortunes,  that  have  been  acquired  \t> 
the  course  of  a  single  life,  by  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures, frequently  f^om  a  very  small  capi- 
tal, sometimes  from  no  capitaL  A  single  iiw 
stance  of  such  a  fortune,  acquired  by  agricuU 
tiu«  in  the  same  time,  and  tnnm.  such  a  capital, 
has  not,  perhaps,  occurred  in  Europe,  during 
the  course  of  the  present  centiury.  In  all  the 
great  countries  of  Europe,  however,  mudi 
good  land  still  remains  uncultivated ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  cultivated,  is  far  from 
being  improved  to  the  degree  of  which  it  is 
capable.  Agriculture,  therefore,  is  almost 
everywhere  capable  of  absorbing  a  much  great, 
er  capital  than  has  ever  yet  been  employed  in 
it.  What  circumstances  in  the  policy  of  Eu- 
rope have  given  the  trades  which  are  carried 
on  in  towns  so  great  an  advar»«<Te  over  that 
which  is  carried  on  in  &e  country,  that  private 
persons  frequently  find  it  more  for  their  ad- 
vantage  to  employ  their  capitals  in  the  most 
distant  carrying  trades  of  Asia  and  America, 
than  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  ol 
the  most  fertile  fields  in  their  ovm  neighbour. 
hood«  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  at  fUH 
length  in  the  two  following  books.     Note  20. 
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CHAP.    I. 
OP  THE  NATURAL  PROGRESS  OF  OPULENCE. 

The  great  commerce  of  every  civilised  society 
b  that  carried  on  between  die  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  those  of  the  country.  It  con- 
sists in  the  exchange  of  rude  for  manufactured 
produce,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  inter- 
vcntion  of  money,  or  of  some  sort  of  paper 
which  represents  money.  The  country  sup- 
plies the  town  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  the  materials  of  manufacture,  llie  town 
repays  this  supply,  by  sending  back  a  part  of 
the  manufactured  produce  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  town,  in  which  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  reproduction  of  sub- 
ttanccs,  may  very  properly  be  said  to  gnin  its 
whole  wealth  and  subsistence  from  the  coun- 
try. We  must  not,  however,  upon  this  ac- 
count, imagine  that  the  gain  of  the  town  is  the 
loss  of  the  country.  The  gains  of  both  are 
mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  the  division  of  la- 
bour is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  advanta- 
geous to  all  the  different  persons  employed  in 
the  various  occupations  into  which  it  is  sub- 
divided. The  inhabitants  of  the  country  pur- 
chase of  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of  manu- 
factured goods  with  the  proiduce  of  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than 
they  must  have  employed  had  they  attempted 
to  prepare  them  themselves.  The  town  affords 
a  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, or  what  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance 
of  the  cultivators ;  and  it  is  there  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  exchange  it  for  some- 
thing else  which  is  in  demand  among  them. 
The  greater  the  number  and  revenue  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tovm,  the  more  exionMve  is 
the  market  which  it  affords  to  tliose  of  the 
countr}' ;  and  the  more  extensive  that  market, 
it  is  always  the  more  advantageous  to  a  great 
number.  The  com  which  grows  within  a  mile 
of  the  town,  sells  there  for  the  same  price  with 
'Mat  which  comes  from  twenty  miles  distance. 
But  the  price  of  the  latter  mufit,  generally. 


not  only  pay  the  expense  of  raising  it  and 
bringing  it  to  market,  but  afford,  too,  the  or- 
dinary profits  of  agriculture  to  the  farmer. 
Tlie  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  coun- 
try, therefore,  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  pro- 
fits  of  agriculture,  gain,  in  the  price  of  what 
they  sell,  the  whole  value  of  the  carriage  of 
the  like  produce  that  is  brought  from  more 
distant  parts ;  and  they  save,  besides,  the  whole 
value  of  this  carriage  in  the  price  of  what  they 
buy.  Compare  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  in 
tlie  pcighbourhood  of  any  considerable  town, 
with  that  of  those  which  lie  at  some  distance 
from  it,  and  you  will  easily  satisfy  yourself 
how  much  tlie  country  is  benefited  by  the  com- 
merce of  the  town.  Among  all  the  absurd 
speculations  that  have  been  propagated  con- 
cerning the  balance  of  trade,  it  has  never  been 
pretended  that  either  the  country  loses  by  its 
commerce  witli  the  town,  or  the  town  by  that 
with  the  country  which  maintains  it. 

As  subsistence  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
prior  to  conveniency  and  luxury,  so  the  in- 
dustry which  procures  the  former,  must  neces- 
sarily be  prior  to  that  which  ministers  to  the 
latter.  The  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  country,  therefore,  which  affords  subsist- 
ence, must,  necessarily,  be  prior  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  town,  which  furnishes  only  the 
means  of  conveniency  and  luxury.  It  is  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  country  only,  or  what 
is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the  cul- 
tivators, that  constitutes  the  subsistence  of  the 
town,  which  can  therefore  increase  only  with 
the  increase  of  the  surplus  produce.  The 
town,  indeed,  may  not  always  derive  its  whole 
subsistence  from  the  country  in  its  neighbour 
hood,  or  even  from  the  territory  to  which  it 
belongs  but  from  very  distant  countries ;  and 
this,  though  it  forms  no  exception  from  the 
general  rule,  has  o<'casioned  considerable  va- 
riations in  the  progress  of  opulence  in  differ- 
ent ages  and  nations. 

That  order  of  things  which  necessity  im- 
poses, in  general,  though  not  in  every  partict* 
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lar  country,  is  in  every  particular  country  pro- 
moted by  the  natural  inclinations  of  man.  If 
human  institutions  had  never  thwarted  those 
natural  inclinations,  the  towns  could  nowhere 
have  increased  beyond  what  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  territory  in  which  they 
were  situated  could  support ;  till  such  time, 
at  least,  as  the  whole  of  that  territory  was 
completely  cultivated  and  improved.  Upon 
equal,  or  nearly  equal  profits,  most  men  will 
choose  to  employ  their  capitals,  rather  in  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  land,  than 
eitlier  in  manufactures  or  in  foreign  trade. 
The  man  who  employs  his  capital  in  land,  has 
It  more  under  his  view  and  command ;  and  his 
fortune  is  much  less  liable  to  accidents  than 
that  of  the  trader,  who  is  obliged  frequently 
to  commit  it,  not  only  to  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  but  to  the  more  uncertain  elements  of 
human  folly  and  injustice,  by  giving  great 
credits,  in  distant  countries,  to  men  with  whose 
character  and  situation  he  can  seldom  be 
thoroughly  acquainted.  The  capital  of  the 
landlord,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  fixed  in 
the  improvement  of  his  land,  seems  to  be  as 
well  secured  as  the  nature  of  human  affairs 
can  admit  of.  The  beauty  of  the  country,  be- 
sides, the  pleasure  of  a  country  life,  the  tran- 
quillity of  mind  which  it  promises,  and,  wher- 
ever tlie  injustice  of  human  laws  does  not  dis- 
turb it,  the  independency  which  it  really  af- 
fords, have  charms  that,  more  or  less,  attract 
everybody;  and  as  to  cultivate  the  ground 
was  tlic  original  destination  of  man,  so,  in 
every  stage  of  his  existence,  he  seems  to  re- 
tain a  predilection  for  this  primitive  employ- 
ment. 

Without  the  assistance  of  some  artificers, 
indeed,  the  cultivation  of  land  cannot  be  car- 
ried on,  but  with  great  inconveniency  and 
continual  interruption.  Smiths,  carpenters, 
wheelwrights  and  ploughwrights,  masons  and 
bricklayers,  tanners,  shoemakers,  and  tailors, 
are  people  whose  service  the  farmer  has  fre- 
quent occasion  for.  Such  artificers,  too,  stand 
occasionally  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  one 
anotiier ;  and  as  their  residence  is  not,  like 
that  of  the  farmer,  necessarily  tied  down  to  a 
precise  spot,  they  naturally  settle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  anotiier,  and  tlms  form  a 
small  town  or  village.  The  butcher,  the 
brewer,  and  the  baker,  soon  join  them,  to- 
gether with  many  other  artificers  and  retail- 
ers, npccssnry  or  useful  for  supplying  their  oc- 
casional wants,  and  who  contribute  still  fur- 
ther to  augment  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
of  tlie  town,  and  those  of  the  country,  are  mu- 
tually the  servants  of  one  another.  The  town 
is  a  continual  fair  or  market,  to  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  resort,  in  order  to  ex- 
change their  rude  for  manufactured  produce. 
It  is  this  commerce  which  supplies  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town,  both  with  the  materials  of 
their  work,  and  the  means  of  their  subsistence. 
1lie  quantity  of  the  finished  work  which  they 


sell  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  necesnu 
rily  regulates  the  quantity  of  the  materials  and 
provisions  which  ^ey  buy.  Neither  their  eon. 
ployment  nor  subsistence,  therefore,  can  aug- 
ment, but  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation 
of  the  demand  from  the  country  for  finished 
work ;  and  this  demand  can  augment  only  in 
proportion  to  the  extension  of  improvement 
and  cultivation.  Had  human  institutions, 
therefore,  never  disturbed  the  natural  course 
of  things,  the  progressive  wealth  and  increase 
of  the  towns  would,  in  every  political  society, 
be  consequential,  and  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  the  territory  or 
country. 

In  our  North  American  colonies,  when, 
uncultivated  land  is  still  to  be  bad  upon  easy 
terms,  no  matmfactures  for  distant  sale  have 
ever  yet  been  established  in  any  of  their  towns. 
When  an  artificer  has  acquired  a  little  more 
stock  than  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  his  owe 
business  in  supplying  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, he  does  not,  in  North  America,  attempt 
to  establish  with  it  a  manufacture  for  more 
distant  sale,  but  employs  it  in  the  purchase 
and  improvement  of  uncultivated  land.  From 
artificer  he  becomes  planter ;  and  neither  the 
large  wages  nor  the  easy  subsistence  which 
that  country  affords  to  artificers,  can  bribe  him 
rather  to  work  for  other  people  than  for  him- 
self. He  feels  that  an  artificer  is  the  servant 
of  bb  customers,  from  whom  he  derives  his 
subsistence ;  but  that  a  planter  who  cultivatea 
his  own  land,  and  derives  his  necessary  sub- 
sistence from  the  labour  of  his  own  family,  U 
really  a  master,  and  independent  of  all  the 
world. 

In  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  therib 
is  either  no  uncultivated  land,  or  none  that 
can  be  had  upon  easy  terms,  every  artificer 
who  has  acquired  more  stock  than  he  can  em- 
ploy  in  the  occasional  jobs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, endeavours  to  prepare  work  for  more 
distant  sale.  The  smith  erects  some  sort  o 
iron,  the  weaver  some  sort  of  linen  or  woollen 
manufactory'.  Those  different  manufactures 
come,  in  process  of  time,  to  1)e  gradually  sub- 
divided, and  thereby  improved  and  refined  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  which  may  easily  be 
conceived,  and  which  it  is  tlierefore  unneces- 
sary to  explain  any  farther. 

In  seeking  for  employment  to  a  capital,  ma- 
nufactures  are,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal 
profits,  naturally  preferred  to  foreign  com 
merce,  for  the  same  reason  that  agriculture  is 
naturally  preferred  to  manufactures.  As  the 
capital  of  the  landlord  or  farmer  is  more  se- 
cure than  that  of  the  manufacturer,  so  the  ca. 
pital  of  the  manufacturer,  being  at  all  times 
more  within  his  view  and  command,  is  more 
secure  than  that  of  the  foreign  merchant.  In 
every  period,  indeed,  of  every  society,  the  sur- 
plus part  both  of  the  rude  and  manufactured 
produce,  or  that  for  which  there  is  no  demand 
at  home,  must  l>e  sent  abroad,  in  order  to  b» 
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esehanged  for  something  for  wliicb  there  is 
some  demand  at  home.  But  whether  the  ca- 
pital which  carries  this  surplus  produce  abroad 
be  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  one,  is  of  very  little 
importance.  If  the  society  has  not  acquired 
sufficient  capita],  both  to  cultivate  all  its  lands, 
and  to  manufacture  in  the  completest  manner 
the  whole  of  its  rude  produce,  there  is  even  a 
considerable  advantage  that  the  rude  produce 
should  be  exported  by  a  foreign  capital,  in 
order  that  the  whole  stock  of  the  society  may 
be  employed  in  more  useful  purposes.  The 
wealth  of  ancient  Egypt,  that  of  China  and 
Indostan,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  a  na- 
tion may  attain  a  very  high  d^ree  of  opu- 
lence, though  the  greater  part  of  its  exporta- 
tion trade  be  carried  on  by  foreigners.  The 
progress  of  our  North  American  and  West 
Indian  colonies,  would  have  been  much  less 
rapid,  had  no  capital  but  what  belonged  to 
themselves  been  employed  in  exporting  their 
surplus  produce. 

According  to  the  natural  course  of  things, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of 
every  growing  society  is,  first,  directed  to  ag- 
riculture, aflerwards  to  manufactures,  and, 
last  of  all,  to  foreign  commerce.  This  order 
of  tilings  is  so  very  natural,  that  in  every  so- 
ciety that  had  any  territory,  it  has  always,  I 
believe,  been  in  some  degree  observed.  Some 
of  their  lands  must  have  been  cultivated  be- 
fore any  considerable  towns  could  be  estab- 
lished, and  some  sort  of  coarse  industry  of 
the  manufacturing  kind  must  have  been  car- 
ried  on  in  those  towns,  before  they  could  well 
think  of  employing  themselves  in  foreign  com- 
merce. 

But  though  this  natural  order  of  things  must 
have  taken  place  in  some  degree  in  every  sudi 
society,  it  has,  in  all  the  modem  states  of  Eu- 
rope, been  in  many  respects  entirely  inverted. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  some  of  their  cities 
has  introduced  all  their  finer  manufactures,  or 
such  as  were  fit  for  distant  sale ;  and  manu- 
factures and  foreign  commerce  together  have 
given  birth  to  the  principal  improvements  of 
agriculture.  The  manners  and  customs  which 
the  nature  of  their  original  government  intro- 
duced, and  which  remained  afler  that  govern- 
ment was  greatly  altered,  necessarily  forced 
tliem  into  this  unnatural  and  retrograde  ordrr. 

Note  21. 


CHAP.   II. 

OP  THE  DISCOURAGEMENT  OP  AGEICUT.TURE  IN 
THE  ANOENT  STATE  OF  EUROPE,  AFTER  THE 
PALL  OP  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

When  the  German  and  Sc3rthian  nations  over- 
ran  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  confusions  which  followed  so  great  a 


revolution  lasted  for  several  centuries.  The 
rapine  and  violence  which  the  barbarians  ex- 
ercised against  the  ancient  inhabitants,  inter, 
rupted  the  commerce  between  the  towns  and 
the  country.  The  towns  were  deserted,  and 
the  country  was  left  uncultivated ;  and  the 
western  provinces  of  Europe,  which  had  en 
joyed  a  considerable  degree  of  opulence  under 
tlie  Roman  empire,  sunk  into  the  lowest  state 
of  poverty  and  barbarism.  During  the  conti- 
nuance of  those  confusions,  the  chiefs  and 
principal  leaders  of  those  nations  acquired,  or 
usurped  to  themselves,  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  of  tliose  countries.  A  great  part  of 
them  was  uncultivated ;  but  no  part  of  them, 
whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  was  leA 
without  a  proprietor.  All  of  them  were  en- 
grossed, and  the  greater  part  by  a  few  great 
proprietors. 

This  original  engrossing  of  uncultivated 
lands,  though  a  great,  might  have  been  but  a 
transitory  eviL  They  might  soon  have  been 
divided  again,  and  broke  into  small  parcels, 
either  by  succession  or  by  alienation.  The 
law  of  primogeniture  hindered  them  from  being 
divided  by  succession  ;  the  introduction  of  en- 
tails prevented  their  being  broke  into  small 
parcels  by  alienation. 

When  land,  like  moveables,  is  considered 
as  the  means  only  of  subsistence  and  enjoy- 
ment, the  natural  law  of  succession  divides  it, 
like  them,  among  all  the  children  of  the  fami- 
ly ;  of  all  of  whom  the  subsistence  and  enjoy- 
ment may  be  supposed  equally  dear  to  tlie  fa- 
ther. Tliis  natural  law  of  succession,  accord 
ingly,  took  place  among  the  Romans,  who 
nutde  no  more  distinction  between  elder  and 
younger,  between  male  and  female,  in  the  in- 
heritance of  lands,  than  we  do  in  the  distribu- 
tion  of  moveables.  But  when  land  was  con- 
sidered as  the  means,  not  of  subsistence  mere- 
ly, but  of  power  and  protection,  it  was  thought 
better  that  it  should  descend  undivided  to  one. 
In  those  disorderly  times,  every  great  landlord 
was  a  sort  of  petty  prince.  His  tenants  were 
his  subjects.  He  was  their  judge,  and  in  some 
respects  their  legislator  in  peace  and  their 
leader  in  war.  He  made  war  according  to 
his  own  discretion,  frequently  against  his 
neighbours,  and  sometimes  against  his  sove 
reign.  The  security  of  a  landed  estate,  there- 
fore, the  protection  which  its  owner  could  af. 
ford  to  those  who  dwell  on  it,  depended  upon 
its  greatness.  To  divide  it  was  to  ruin  it,  and 
to  expose  every  part  of  it  to  be  oppressed  and 
swallowed  up  by  the  incursions  of  its  neigh- 
bours. The  law  of  primogeniture,  therefore, 
I  came  to  take  place,  not  immediately  indeed, 
but  in  process  of  time,  in  the  succession  o/ 
landed  entatcs,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  has 
generally  taken  place  in  that  of  monarchies, 
though  not  always  at  their  first  institution. 
That  the  power,  and  consequently  the  security 
of  tlie  monarchy,  may  not  be  weakened  by  di- 
vision, it  must  descend  entire  to  one  of  the 
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children.  To  which  of  them  to  important  a 
preference  shall  be  given,  must  be  determined 
by  some  general  rule,  founded  not  upon  the 
doubtful  distinctions  of  personal  merit,  but 
upon  some  plain  and  evident  difference  which 
can  admit  of  no  dispute.  Among  the  children 
of  the  same  family  there  can  be  no  indisput- 
able difference  but  that  of  sex,  and  that  of 
age.  The  male  sex  b  universally  preferred 
to  the  female ;  and  when  all  other  things  are 
equal,  the  elder  everywhere  takes  place  of  the 
younger.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  and  of  what  is  called  lineal 
succession. 

Laws  frequently  continue  in  force  long  af> 
ter  the  circumstances  which  first  gave  occa- 
sion to  them,  and  which  could  alone  render 
them  reasomUsle,  are  no  more.  In  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  the  proprietor  of  a  single  acre 
of  land  is  as  perfectly  secure  in  his  possession 
as  the  proprietor  of  lOO^OOO.  The  right  of 
primogeniture,  however,  still  continues  to  be 
respected ;  and  as  of  all  institutions  it  is  the 
fittest  to  support  the  pride  of  family  distinc- 
tions, it  is  still  likely  to  endure  for  many  cen- 
turies. In  every  other  respect,  nothing  can 
be  more  contrary  to  the  real  interest  of  a  nu- 
merous family,  than  a  right  which,  in  order 
to  enrich  one,  beggars  all  the  rest  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Entails  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
law  of  priraogenitiuv.  They  were  introduced 
to  preserve  a  certain  linod  succession,  of 
which  the  law  of  primogeniture  first  gave  the 
idea,  and  to  hinder  any  part  of  the  original 
estate  from  being  carried  out  of  the  proposed 
line,  either  by  gifV,  or  device,  or  alienation ; 
either  by  the  folly,  or  by  the  misfortune  of 
any  of  its  successive  owners.  They  were  al- 
together unknown  to  the  Romans.  Neither 
their  substitutions,  nor  fidei-commisses,  bear 
any  resemblance  to  entails,  though  some 
French  lawyers  have  thought  proper  to  dress 
the  modern  institution  in  the  language  and 
garb  of  those  ancient  ones. 

When  great  landed  estates  were  a  sort  of 
principalities,  entails  might  not  be  unreason- 
able. Like  what  are  called  the  fundamental 
Iiws  of  some  monarchies,  they  might  frequent* 
ly  hinder  the  security  of  thousands  from  being 
endangered  by  the  caprice  or  extravagance  of 
one  man.  But  in  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
when  smidl  as  well  as  great  estates  derive  their 
security  from  the  laws  of  their  country,  no- 
thing can  be  more  completely  absurd.  They 
are  founded  upon  the  most  absurd  of  all  sup- 
positions, the  supposition  that  every  successive 
generation  of  men  have  not  an  equal  right  to 
the  earth,  and  to  all  that  it  possesses ;  but  that 
the  property  of  the  present  generation  should 
be  restrained  and  regulated  according  to  the 
fancy  of  those  who  died,  perhaps  five  hundred 
years  ago.  Entails,  however,  are  still  re- 
elected, through  the  greater  part  of  Europe ; 
hi  those  couiB'ries,  particularly,  in  which  noble 


birth  is  a  necesaary  qualification  for  tlie  cn« 
jo3rment  either  of  dvil  or  military  bonoun. 
Entails  are  thought  necessary  for  maintaining 
this  exclusive  privilege  of  the  nobility  to  the 
great  oflSces  and  honours  of  their  country; 
and  that  order  having  usurped  one  unjust  ad- 
vantage over  the  rest  of  their  feUow-dtixens, 
lest  their  pover^  should  render  it  ridiculcms, 
it  is  thought  reasonable  that  they  should  have 
another.  The  common  law  of  England, '  in- 
deed, is  said  to  abhor  perpetuities,  and  they 
are  accordingly  more  restricted  there  than  in 
any  other  European  monarchy ;  though  even 
England  is  not  altogether  without  them.  In 
Scotland,  more  than  one  fifth,  perhaps  more 
than  one  third  part  of  the  whole  lands  in  the 
country,  are  at  present  supposed  to  be  under 
strict  entaiL 

Great  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  were  in 
this  manner  not  only  engrossed  by  particular 
families,  but  the  possibility  of  thor  being  di- 
vided again  was  as  much  as  possible  preclud- 
ed for  ever.     It  seldom  happens,  however, 
that  a  great  proprietor  is  a  great  improver. 
In  the  disorderly  times  which  gave  birth  to 
those  barbarous  institutions,  the  great  proprie- 
tor was  sufiidently  employed  in  defending  his 
own  territories,  or  in  extending  hit  Juriadio- 
tion  and  authority  over  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours.    He  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  land.     When 
the  establishment  of  law  and  order  afin>rdea 
him  this  leisure,  he  often  wanted  the  inclina- 
tion, and  almost  always  the  requisite  abilitiea. 
If  the  expense  of  his  house  and  person  either 
equalled  or  exceeded  hu  revenue,  as  it  did 
very  frequently,  he  had  no  stock  to  employ  in 
this  manner.    If  he  was  an  economist,  he  ge- 
nerally found  it  more  profitable  to  employ  his 
annual  savings  in  new  purchases  than  in  the 
improvement  of  his  old  estate.     To  improve 
land  with  profit,  like  all  other  commercial  pro- 
jects,  requires  an  exact  attention  to  small  sav- 
ings and  snudl  gains,  of  which  a  man  bom  to 
a  great  fortune,  even  though  naturally  ftiigal, 
is  very  seldom  capable.  Tlie  situation  of  such 
a  person  naturally  disposes  him  to  attend  ra- 
ther  to  ornament,  which  pleases  his  fancy,  than 
to  profit,  for  which  he  has  so  little  occasion. 
The  elegance  of  his  dress,  of  his  equipage,  of 
his  house  and  household  furniture,  are  objects 
which,  from  his  infancy,  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  some  anxiety  about    The  turn 
of  mind  which  this  habit  naturally  forms,  fol- 
lows him  when  he  comes  to  think  of  the  im- 
provement of  land.    He  embellishes,  perhaps, 
four  or  five  hundred  acres  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  house,  at  ten  times  the  expense 
which  the  land  is  worth  after  all  his  improve- 
ments ;  and  finds,  that  if  he  was  to  improve 
his  whole  estate  in  the  same  manner,  and  he 
has  little  taste  for  any  other,  he  would  be  a 
bankrupt  before  he  had  finished  the  tenth  part 
of  it.    There  still  remain,  in  both  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom,  some  great  estates  which  harv 
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oootm'ued,  without  interruption,  in  the  hands 
of  the  nme  family  since  the  times  of  feudal 
aoardiy.  Compare  the  present  condition  of 
tfaoae  estates  with  the  possessions  of  the  small 
proprietors  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  you 
will  require  no  other  argument  to  convince 
you  bow  unfavourable  such  extensive  property 
is  to  improvement. 

If  little  improvement  was  to  be  expected 
from  such  great  proprietors,  still  less  was  to 
be  hoped  for  from  those  who  occupied  the  land 
under  them.  In  the  ancient  state  of  Europe, 
the  occupiers  of  land  were  all  tenants  at  wiU. 
They  were  all,  or  almost  all,  slaves,  but  their 
slavery  was  of  a  milder  kind  than  that  known 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  or 
even  in  our  West  Indian  colonies.  They  were 
supposed  to  belong  more  directly  to  the  land 
than  to  their  master.  They  could,  therefore, 
be  sold  with  it,  but  not  separately.  They  could 
marry,  provided  it  was  with  the  consent  of 
their  master;  and  he  could  not  afterwards 
dissolve  the  marriage  by  selling  the  man  and 
wife  to  different  persons.  If  he  maimed  or 
murdered  any  of  them,  he  was  liable  to  some 
penalty,  though  generally  but  to  a  small  one. 
They  were  not,  however,  capable  of  acquiring 
property.  Whatever  they  acquired  was  ac- 
quired to  their  master,  and  he  could  talre  it 
from  them  at  pleasure.  Whatever  cultivation 
and  improvement  could  be  carried  on  by  means 
uf  sudi  slaves,  was  properly  carried  on  by  their 
master.  It  was  at  his  expense.  The  seed,  the 
cattle,  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  were 
all  his.  It  was  for  his  benefit  Such  slaves 
could  acquire  nothing  but  their  daily  main- 
tenance. It  was  properly  the  proprietor  hinv- 
adf,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  occupied  his 
own  lands,  and  cultivated  them  by  his  own 
bondmen.  This  species  af  slavery  still  sub- 
sisu  in  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is 
only  in  the  western  and  south-western  pro- 
vinces of  Europe  that  it  has  gnuiually  been 
mlwlished  altogether. 

But  if  great  improvements  are  seldom  to 
be  expected  from  great  proprietors,  they  are 
least  of  all  to  be  expected  when  they  employ 
slaves  for  their  workmen.  The  experience  of 
all  ages  and  nations,  I  believe,  donmistrates 
that  the  work  done  by  slaves,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  cost  only  their  maintenance,  is  in  the 
end  the  dearest  of  any.  A  person  who  can  ac- 
quire no  property  can  have  no  other  interest 
but  to  eat  as  much  and  to  labour  as  little  as 
possible.  Whatever  work  he  does  beyond  what 
b  sufficient  to  purchase  his  own  maintenance, 
can  be  squeezed  out  of  him  by  riolence  only, 
and  not  by  any  interest  of  his  own.  In  an- 
cient Italy,  how  much  the  cultivation  of  com 
degenerated,  how  unprofitable  it  became  to 
the  master,  when  it  fell  under  the  manage- 
ment of  slaves,  is  remarked  both  by  Pliny  and 
Columella.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle,  it  had 
«oC   been   much   better   in   ancient    Greece. 


Speaking  of  the  ideal  repubhc  oetfcribed  in  the 
laws  of  Plato,  to  maintain  5000  idle  men  (the 
number  of  warriors  supposed  necessary  for  its 
defence),  together  with  their  women  and  ser- 
vants, would  require,  he  says,  a  territory  oi 
boundless  extent  and  fertility,  like  the  plaim 
of  Babylon. 

The  pride  of  man  makes  him  love  to  do- 
mineer, and  nothing  mortifies  him  so  much  as 
to  be  obliged  to  condescend  to  persuade  his 
inferiors.  Wherever  the  law  allows  it,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  can  afford  it,  there- 
fore, he  will  generally  prefer  the  service  of 
slaves  to  that  of  freemen.  The  planting  of 
sugar  and  tobacco  can  afford  the  expense  of 
slave  cultivation.  The  raising  of  com,  it 
seems,  in  the  present  times,  cannot.  In  the 
English  colonies,  of  which  the  principal  pro- 
duce is  com,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  work 
is  done  by  freemen.  The  late  resolution  of 
the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  to  set  at  liberty 
all  their  n^pro  slaves,  may  satisfy  us  that 
their  number  cannot  be  very  great  Had  they 
made  any  considerable  part  of  their  property, 
such  a  resolution  could  never  have  been  agreed 
to.  In  our  sugar  colonies,  on  the  contrary, 
the  whole  work  is  done  by  slaves,  and  in  our 
tobacco  colonies  a  very  great  part  of  it  The 
profits  of  a  sugar  plantation  in  any  of  our 
West  Indian  colonies,  are  generally  much 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  cultivation  that 
is  known  either  in  Europe  or  America ;  and 
the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plantation,  though  in- 
ferior to  those  of  sugar,  are  superior  to  those 
of  com,  as  has  already  been  observed.  Both 
can  afibrd  the  expense  of  slave  cultivation, 
but  sugar  can  afford  it  still  better  than  tobac 
CO.  The  number  of  ni^roes,  accordingly,  it 
much  greater,  in  proportion  to  that  of  whites, 
in  our  sugar  than  in  our  tobacco  colom'es. 

To  the  slave  cultivators  of  ancient  times,  gra- 
dually succeeded  a  species  of  farmers,  knowo 
at  present  in  France  by  the  name  of  metayers. 
Hiey  are  called  in  Latin  Coloni  Parttarii. 
Tliey  have  been  so  long  in  disuse  in  England, 
that  at  present  I  know  no  English  name  for 
them.  The  proprietor  ftimished  them  with 
the  seed,  cattle,  and  instruments  of  husbandry, 
the  whole  stock,  in  short,  necessary  for  culti- 
vating the  farm.  The  produce  was  divided 
equally  between  the  proprietor  and  the  far- 
mer, after  setting  aside  what  was  judged  ne- 
cessary for  keeping  up  the  stock,  which  was 
restored  to  the  proprietor,  when  the  fumet 
either  quitted  or  was  turned  out  of  the  farm. 

Land  occupied  by  such  tenants  is  properly 
cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors,  as 
much  as  that  occupied  by  slaves.  There  is, 
however,  one  very  essential  difference  between 
them.  Such  tenants,  being  freemen,  are  ca- 
pable of  acquiring  property ;  and  having  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land, 
they  have  a  plain  interest  that  the  whole  pnw 
duce  should  be  as  great  as  possible,  in  ordci 
that  their  own  proportion  mav  be  mi.   A  slave, 
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on  the  contrary,  «irho  can  acquire  nothing  but 
nis  maintenance,  consults  his  own  ease,  by 
making  the  land  produce  as  little  as  possible 
over  and  above  that  maintenance.  It  ii  pro- 
bable that  it  was  partly  upon  account  of  this 
advantage,  and  partly  upon  account  of  the  en- 
croachments which  the  sovereigns,  alway  jea- 
lous of  the  great  lords,  gradually  encoun^ed 
their  villains  to  make  upon  their  authori^, 
and  which  seem,  at  least,  to  have  been  such  as 
rendered  this  species  of  servitude  altogether 
inconvenient,  that  tenure  in  villanage  gradu- 
ally wore  out  through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope. The  time  and  manner,  however,  in 
which  so  important  a  revolution  was  brought 
about,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in 
modem  history.  The  church  of  Rome  claims 
great  merit  in  it ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  so  ear- 
ly  as  the  twelfUi  century,  Alexander  III.  pub- 
lished  a  bull  for  the  general  emancipation  of 
claves.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  ra- 
ther a  pious  exhortation,  than  a  law  to  which 
exact  obedience  was  required  from  the  faith- 
ful. Slavery  continued  to  take  place  almost 
universally  for  several  centuries  afterwards, 
till  it  was  gradually  abolished  by  the  joint  ope- 
ration of  the  two  interests  above  mentioned ; 
that  of  the  proprietor  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tliat  of  the  sovereign  on  the  other.  A  villain, 
enfranchised,  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  to 
continue  in  possession  of  the  land,  having  no 
stock  of  his  own,  could  cultivate  it  only  by 
means  of  what  the  landlord  advanced  to  him, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  what  the  French 
call  a  metayer. 

It  could  never,  however,  be  the  interest 
even  of  this  last  species  of  cultivators,  to  lay 
out,  in  the  further  improvement  of  the  land, 
any  part  of  the  little  stock  which  they  might 
save  from  their  own  share  of  the  produce ;  be- 
cause tlic  landlord,  who  laid  out  nothing,  was 
to  get  one  half  of  whatever  it  produced.  The 
tithe,  whicKis  but  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  is 
found  to  be  a  very  great  hindrance  to  improve- 
ment. A  tax,  therefore,  which  amounted  to 
one  half,  must  have  been  an  effectual  bar  to  it 
It  might  be  the  interest  of  a  metayer  to  make 
the  land  produce  as  much  as  could  be  brought 
out  of  it  by  means  of  the  stock  furnished  by 
the  proprietor ;  but  it  could  never  be  his  inte- 
rest to  mix  any  part  of  his  own  with  it.  In 
France,  where  five  parts  out  of  six  of  the 
whole  kingdom  are  said  to  be  still  occupied  by 
tliis  species  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  com- 
plain,  that  their  metayers  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  employing  their  master's  cattle  rather 
m  carriage  than  in  cultivation  ;  because,  in  the 
one  case,  they  get  the  whole  profits  to  them- 
selves, in  the  other  they  share  them  with  their 
landlord.  This  species  of  tenants  still  sub- 
sists in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  They  are 
called  steel-bow  tenants.  Those  ancient  Eng- 
lish  tenants,  who  are  said  by  Chief-Baron  Gil- 
bert and  Dr  Blackstone  to  have  been  rather 


baillfib  of  the  landlord  than  farmers,  propcil^ 
so  called,  were  probably  of  the  same  kind. 

To  this  species  of  tenantry  succeeded,  tboof^ 
by  very  slow  degrees,  farmers,  properly  «o  call- 
ed, who  cultivated  the  land  with  their  owe 
stock,  paying  a  rent  certain  to  the  landlord. 
When  such  fkrmers  have  a  lease  for  a  term  of 
years,  they  may  sometimes  find  it  for  their  in- 
terest to  lay  out  part  of  their  capital  in  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  the  farm ;  because  they 
may  sometimes  expect  to  recover  it,  with  a 
large  profit,  before  the  expifation  of  the  lease 
The  possession,  even  of  sudi  farmers,  how- 
ever, was  long  extremely  precarious,  and  still 
is  so  in  many  .parts  of  Europe.  They  could, 
before  the  expiration  of  their  term,  be  l^ally 
ousted  of  their  leases  by  a  new  purchaser; 
in  England,  even,  by  the  fictitious  action  ojf 
a  common  recovery.  If  they  were  turned  out 
illegally  by  the  violence  of  their  master,  the 
action  by  which  they  obtained  redress  was  ex- 
tremely imperfect.  It  did  not  always  rein- 
state them  in  the  possesion  of  the  land,  but 
gave  them  damages,  vi^ch  never  amounted  ts 
a  real  loss.  Even  in  England,  the  country, 
perhaps  of  Europe,  where  the  yeomanry  has 
always  been  most  res))ected,  it  was  not  till  a> 
bout  the  14th  of  Henry  VII.  that  the  action 
of  ejectment  was  invented,  by  which  the  Umant 
recovers,  not  damages  only,  but  possesuon, 
and  in  which  his  claim  is  not  necessarily  con- 
cluded by  the  uncertain  decision  of  a  sin^e  as- 
size. This  action  has  been  found  so  eflTectual 
a  remedy,  that,  in  the  modem  practice,  when 
the  landlord  has  occasion  to  sue  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  land,  he  seldom  makes  use  of 
the  actions  which  properly  bel<Mig  to  him  as  a 
landlord,  the  writ  of  right  or  the  writ  of  en- 
try, but  sues  in  the  name  of  his  tenant,  by  the 
writ  of  ejectment.  In  England,  thanefore- 
the  security  of  the  tenant  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  proprietor.  In  England,  besides,  a  lease 
for  life  of  forty  shillings  a-year  value  is  a  free- 
hold, and  entitles  the  lessee  to  a  vote  for  a 
member  of  parliament ;  and  as  a  great  part  of 
the  yeomanry  have  freeholds  of  this  kind,  the 
whole  order  becomes  respectable  to  their  land- 
lords, on  account  of  the  political  consideration 
which  this  gives  them.  There  is,  I  believe, 
nowhere  in  Europe,  except  in  England,  any 
instance  of  the  tenant  building  upon  the  land 
of  which  he  had  no  lease,  and  trusting  that  the 
honour  of  his  landlord  would  take  no  advan- 
tage of  so  important  an  improvement.  Those 
laws  and  customs,  so  favourable  to  tlie  yeo- 
manry, have  perhaps  contributed  more  to  the 
present  grandeur  of  England,  than  all  their 
boasted  reflations  of  commerce  taken  toge- 
ther. 

The  law  which  secures  the  longest  leases  a- 
gainst  successors  of  every  kind,  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  Scotland  so  early  as  1449,  by  a 
law   of  James  II.      Its  beneficial  influence. 
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howerer,  has  been  much  obstructed  by  entails ; 
the  hen  of  entail  being  generally  restrained 
from  letting  leases  for  any  long  term  of  years, 
frequently  for  more  than  one  year.  A  late 
act  of  parliament  has,  in  this  respect,  some- 
what slackened  their  fetters,  though  they  are 
still  by  much  too  strait.  In  Scotland,  besides, 
as  no  leasehold  gives  a  vote  for  a  member  of 
parliament,  the  yeomanry  are  upon  this  ac- 
count less  respectable  to  their  landlords  than 
in  England. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  it  was  found 
couTenient  to  secure  tenants  both  against  heirs 
and  purchasers,  the  term  of  their  security  was 
still  limited  to  a  very  short  period  ;  in  France, 
for  example,  to  nine  years  from  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  lease.  It  has  in  that  coun- 
try, indeed,  been  lately  extended  to  twenty, 
seren,  a  period  stiU  too  short  to  encourage  the 
tenant  to  make  the  most  important  improve 
ments.  The  proprietors  of  land  were  ancient- 
ly the  legislators  of  every  part  of  Europe. 
The  laws  relating  to  land,  therefore,  were  all 
calculated  for  what  they  supposed  the  interest 
of  the  proprietor.  It  was  for  his  interest,  they 
had  imagined,  that  no  lease  granted  by  any  of 
bis  predecessors  should  hinder  him  from  en- 
joying, during  a  long  term  of  years,  the  full 
Tidue  of  his  land.  Avarice  and  injustice  are 
always  short-sighted,  and  they  did  not  foresee 
how  much  this  regulation  must  obstruct  im- 
provement, and  thereby  hurt,  in  the  long-run, 
the  real  interest  of  the  landlord. 

The  farmers,  too,  besides  paying  the  rent, 
were  anciently,  it  was  supposed,  bound  to  per- 
form  a  great  number  of  services  to  the  land- 
lord, which  were  seldom  either  specified  in 
the  lease,  or  regulated  by  any  precise  rule,  but 
by  the  use  and  wont  of  the  manor  or  barony. 
These  services,  therefore,  being  almost  entire- 
ly arbitrary,  subjected  the  tenant  to  many  vex- 
ations.  In  Scotland  the  abolition  of  all  ser- 
vices  not  precisely  stipulated  in  tlie  lease,  has, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  very  much  alter- 
ed for  the  better  the  condition  of  the  yeoman- 
ry of  that  country. 

The  public  services  to  which  the  yeomanry 
were  bound,  were  not  less  arbitrary  than  the 
private  ones.  To  make  and  maintain  the 
high  roads,  a  servitude  which  still  subsists,  I 
believe,  everywhere,  though  with  different  de- 
grees of  oppression  in  different  countries,  was 
not  the  only  one.  When  the  king's  troops, 
when  his  housdiold,  or  his  officers  of  any  kind, 
passed  through  any  part  of  the  country,  the 
yeomanry  were  bound  to  provide  them  with 
horses,  carriages,  and  provisions,  at  a  price  re- 
gulated by  the  purveyor.  Great  HHtain  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  monarchy  in  Europe  where 
the  oppression  of  purveyance  has  been  entire- 
ly abolished.  It  still  subsists  in  France  and 
Germany. 

The  puMic  taxes,  to  which  they  were  sub- 
ject,  were  as  irr^ular  and  oppressive  as  the 
The  andcnt  lords^  though  extreme 
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ly  unwilling  to  grant,  themselves,  any  pecuni« 
ary  aid  to  their  sovereign,  easily  allowed  him 
to  tallage,  as  they  called  it,  their  tenants,  and 
had  not  knowledge  enough  to  foresee  how 
much  this  must,  in  the  end,  affect  their  own 
revenue.  The  taiUe,  as  it  still  subsists  in 
France,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  those  an- 
cient tallages.  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  supposed 
profits  of  the  farmer,  which  they  estimate  by 
the  stock  that  he  has  upon  the  farm.  It  is 
his  interest,  therefore,  to  appear  to  have  as  lit- 
tle as  possible,  and  consequently  to  employ  as 
little  as  possible  in  its  cultivation,  and  none 
in  its  improvement.  Should  any  stock  hap- 
pen to  accimiulate  in  the  hands  of  a  French 
farmer,  the  taiUe  is  almost  equal  to  a  prohi- 
bition of  its  ever  being  employed  upon  the 
land.  This  tax,  besides,  is  supposed  to  dis- 
honour whoever  is  subject  to  it,  and  to  degrade 
him  below,  not  only  the  rank  of  a  gentleman, 
but  that  of  a  burgher ;  and  whoever  rents  the 
lands  of  another  becomes  subject  to  it.  No 
gentleman,  nor  even  any  burgher,  who  has 
stock,  will  submit  to  this  degradation.  This 
tax,  therefore,  not  only  hinders  the  stock  which 
accumulates  upon  the  land  from  being  em- 
ployed in  its  improvement,  but  drives  away  al! 
other  stock  from  it.  The  ancient  tenths  and 
fifVeenths,  so  usual  in  England  in  former 
tiroes,  seem,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  land,  to 
have  been  taxes  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
taiUe. 

Under  all  these  discouragements,  little  im- 
provement could  be  expected  from  the  occu- 
piers of  land.  That  order  of  people,  with  all 
the  liberty  and  seciuity  which  law  can  give^ 
must  always  improve  under  great  disadvan- 
tage. The  farmer,  compared  with  the  pro- 
prietor, is  as  a  merchant  who  trades  with  bor- 
rowed money,  compared  with  one  who  trades 
with  his  own.  The  stock  of  both  may  im- 
prove ;  but  that  of  the  one,  with  only  equal 
good  conduct,  must  always  improve  more 
slowly  than  that  of  the  other,  on  account  of 
the  large  share  of  the  profits  which  is  consum- 
ed  by  the  interest  of  the  loan.  The  lands  cul- 
tivated by  the  farmer  must,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  only  equal  good  conduct,  be  improv- 
ed more  slowly  than  those  cultivated  by  the 
proprietor,  on  account  of  the  large  share  of 
the  produce  which  is  consumed  in  the  rent, 
and  which,  had  tlie  farmer  been  proprietor,  he 
might  have  employed  in  the  further  improve- 
ment of  the  Isiid.  The  station  of  a  farmer, 
besides,  is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  inferior 
to  that  of  a  proprietor.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  the  yeomanry  are  regarded  as 
an  inferior  rank  of  people,  even  to  the  better 
sort  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  and  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  the  great  merchants  and 
master  manufacturers.  It  can  seldom  happen, 
therefore,  that  a  man  of  any  considerable 
stock  should  quit  the  superior,  in  order  to 
place  himself  in  an  inferior  station.  Even  in 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  therefore,  littlt 
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stock  is  likely  to  go  flrom  mny  other  profession 
to  the  improTement  of  land  in  the  way  of 
farming.  More  does,  perhaps,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain than  in  any  other  country,  though  even 
there  the  great  stocks  which  are  in  some  places 
employed  in  farming,  have  generally  been  ac- 
quired by  farming,  the  trade,  peihaps,  in  which, 
of  all  others,  stock  is  commonly  acquired  most 
slowly.  After  small  proprietors,  however, 
rich  and  great  farmers  are  in  every  country 
the  princip«l  improvers.  There  are  more  such, 
perhaps,  in  England  than  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean monarchy.  In  the  republican  govern- 
ments of  Holland,  and  of  Berne  in  Switzerland, 
the  farmers  are  said  to  be  not  inferior  to  those 
of  England. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  was,  over  and 
above  all  this,  unfavourable  to  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land,  Aether  carried 
on  by  the  proprietor  or  by  the  farmer ;  first, 
by  the  general  prohibition  of  the  exportation 
of  com,  without  a  special  licence,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  univenal  regulation ;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  restraints  which  were  laid  up- 
on the  inland  commerce,  not  only  of  com,  but 
of  almost  every  other  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  farm,  by  the  absurd  laws  against  engross- 
ers, renters,  and  forestallers,  and  by  the  pri- 
vileges of  fairs  and  markets.  It  has  alr^uly 
l)een  observed  in  what  manner  the  prc^bition 
of  the  exportation  of  com,  together  with  some 
encouragement  given  to  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign corn,  obstructed  the  cultivation  of  an- 
cient Italy,  naturally  the  most  fertile  country 
m  Europe,  and  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the 
gpreatest  empire  in  the  world.  To  what  de- 
gree such  restraints  upon  the  inland  commerce 
of  this  commodity,  joined  to  the  general  pro- 
hibition of  exportation,  must  have  discouraged 
the  cultivation  of  countries  less  fertile,  and 
less  favourably  circumstanced,  it  is  not,  per. 
haps,  very  easy  to  imagine.    Note  82. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  CmSS  AND 
TOWNS,  AFTER  THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  were,  af- 
ter  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  not  more 
favoured  than  those  of  the  country.  They 
consisted,  indeed,  of  a  very  different  order  of 
people  from  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  an- 
cient republics  of  Greece  and  Italy.  These 
last  were  composed  chiefly  of  the  proprietors 
of  lands,  among  whom  the  public  territory 
was  originally  divided,  and  who  found  it  con- 
venient to  build  their  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  another,  and  to  surround 


them  with  a  wall,  for  the  sake  of  common  de- 
fence. Afler  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
on  the  contrary,  the  profMrietors  of  land  seem 
generally  to  have  lived  in  fortified  castles  on 
their  own  estates,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  tenants  and  dependents.  The  towns  were 
chiefly  inhabited  by  tradesmen  and  mechanics^ 
who  seem,  in  those  days,  to  have  been  of  ser. 
vile,  or  very  nearly  of  servile  condition.  The 
privileges  which  we  find  granted  by  ancient 
charters  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  Europe,  sufficiently  show  what 
they  were  before  those  grants.  Hie  people 
to  whom  it  is  granted  as  a  privilege,  that  they 
might  give  away  their  own  daughters  in  mar- 
riage without  the  consent  of  tibeir  lord,  that 
upon  their  death  their  own  children,  and  not 
their  lord,  should  succeed  to  their  goods,  and 
that  they  might  dispose  of  their  own  eflfects  by 
will,  must,  before  those  grants,  have  been  ei- 
ther altogether,  or  very  nearly,  in  the  same 
state  of  viUanage  with  the  occupiers  of  land 
in  the  country. 

They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very 
poor,  mean  set  of  people,  who  seemed  to  tra> 
vel  about  with  their  goods  from  place  to  place, 
and  from  fair  to  fair,  like  the  hawkers  and 
pedlars  of  the  present  times.  In  all  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe  then,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  several  of  the  Tartar  govern- 
ments of  Asia  at  present,  taxes  used  to  be  le- 
vied upon  the  persons  and  goods  of  travellers, 
when  they  passed  through  certain  manors, 
when  they  went  over  certain  bridges,  when 
they  carried  about  their  goods  fixnoa  place  to 
place  in  a  fair,  when  they  erected  in  it  a  booth 
or  stall  to  sell  them  in.  These  dififerent  taxes 
were  known  in  England  by  the  names  of  pass- 
age, pontage,  lastage,  and  stallage.  Some^ 
times  the  king,  sometimes  a  great  lord,  who 
had,  it  seems,  upon  some  occasions,  authority 
to  do  this,  would  grant  to  particular  traders, 
to  such  particularly  as  lived  in  their  own  de- 
mesnes, a  general  exemption  from  such  taxes. 
Such  traders,  though  in  other  respects  of  ser. 
vile,  or  very  nearly  of  servile  condition,  weie 
upon  this  account  called  free  traders.  They, 
in  return,  usually  paid  to  their  protector  a 
sort  of  annual  poll-tax.  In  those  days  pro- 
tection was  seldom  granted  without  a  valu- 
able consideration,  and  this  tax  might  perhaps 
be  considered  as  compensation  for  what  their 
patrons  might  lose  by  their  exemption  fVom 
other  taxes.  At  first,  both  those  polUtaxes 
and  those  exemptions  seem  to  have  been  alto- 
gether  personal,  and  to  have  affected  only  par- 
ticular  individuals,  during  either  their  lives,  or 
the  pleasure  of  their  protectors.  In  the  rery 
imperfect  accounts  whicl^  Vtve  been  published 
from  Doomsday-book,  ot  several  of  the  towns 
of  England,  menticn  is  frequently  made,  somc^ 
times  of  the  tax  which  particular  bur;^ien 
paid,  each  of  them,  either  to  the  kmg,  or  to 
some  rtther  great  lord,  for  this  tort  of  protaO' 
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tfoo,  and  somcdmcs  of  the  general  amount 
only  of  aU  those  taxes.* 

But  how  aenrfle  toerer  may  hare  been  ori- 
ginally  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  it  ai^wan  eridently,  that  they  arriTed 
at  liberty  and  independency  much  earlier  than 
the  oocufners  of  laiad  in  the  country.  That 
fMurt  of  the  king's  rerenue  tHiich  arose  from 
au^  poll-taxes  in  any  particular  town,  used 
comznonly  to  be  let  in  farm,  during  a  term  of 
yean,  for  a  rent  certain,  sometimes  to  the  she> 
riff  of  the  county,  and  sometimes  to  other  per- 
sons. The  burghers  themselTes  frequently 
got  credit  enough  to  be  admitted  to  fimn  the 
rerenues  of  this  sort  which  arose  out  of  their 
own  town,  they  beomung  jcnntly  and  sereral- 
ly  answerable  for  the  whole  rentf  To  let  a 
Urm  in  this  manner,  was  quite  agreeable  to 
the  usual  economy  of,  I  beliere,  the  sorereigns 
of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  who 
used  frequently  to  let  whole  manors  to  all  the 
tenants  of  those  manors,  they  becoming  joint- 
ly and  sererally  answerable  for  the  whole  rent ; 
but  in  return  being  allowed  to  collect  it  in 
their  own  way,  and  to  pay  it  into  the  king's 
exchequer  by  the  bands  ^  their  own  bailiff, 
and  being  thus  altogether  freed  from  the  inso- 
lence of  the  king's  officers;  a  drctunstance 
in  those  days  .regarded  as  of  the  greatest  im- 


At  first,  the  taim  of  the  town  was  probably 
let  to  the  burghers,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
had  been  to  other  farmers,  for  a  term  of  years 
only.  In  process  of  time,  howero',  it  seems 
to  hare  become  the  general  practice  to  grant 
it  to  them  in  fee,  that  is  for  erer,  reaerring  a 
rent  certain,  nerer  afterwards  to  be  augment- 
ed. The  payment  haring  thus  become  per- 
petual, the  exemptions,  in  return,  for  which 
it  was  made,  naturally  became  perpetual  too. 
Hiose  exemptions,  therefore,  ceaised  to  be  per- 
sonal, and  could  not  afterwards  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  individuals,  as  indiriduals, 
but  as  burghers  of  a  particular  burgh,  which, 
upon  this  account,  was  called  a  free  burgh, 
far  the  same  reason  that  they  had  been  called 
f^  burghers  or  free  traders. 

Along  with  this  grant,  the  important  priri- 
l^es,  above  mentioned,  that  they  might  give 
away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage,  that 
their  diildrcn  should  succeed  to  them,  and 
that  they  might  dispose  of  their  own  effects  by 
will,  were  generally  bestowed  upon  the  burgh- 
ers of  the  town  to  whom  it  was  given.  Whe- 
ther such  privileges  had  before  been  usually 
granted,  along  with  the  freedom  of  trade,  to 
particular  burghers,  as  indiriduals,  I  know  not. 
I  reckon  it  not  improbable  that  they  were, 
though  I  cannot  produce  any  direct  eridence 
•f  it.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  the 
principal  attributes  of  rillanage  and  slavery 
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being  thus  taken  away  from  them,  they  now 
at  least  became  really  free,  in  our  present 
sense  of  the  word  freedom. 

Nor  was  this  aU.  They  were  generally  at 
the  same  time  erected  into  a  commonalty  or 
corporation,  with  the  privilege  of  baring  ma- 
gistrates and  a  town-council  of  their  own,  of 
making  bye->1aws  for  their  own  government, 
of  building  walls  for  their  own  defence,  and 
of  reducing  all  their  inhabitants  under  a  sort 
of  military  discipline,  by  obliging  them  to 
watch  and  ward ;  that  is,  as  anciently  under- 
stood, to  guard  and  defend  those  walls  against 
all  attacks  and  surprises,  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  In  England  they  were  generally 
exempted  from  suit  to  the  hundred  and  coun- 
ty courts :  and  all  such  pleas  as  should  arise 
among  them,  the  pleas  of  the  crown  except, 
ed,  were  left  to  the  decision  of  their  own  ma- 
gistrates. In  other  countries,  much  greater 
and  more  extensive  jurisdictions  were  fre- 
quently granted  to  Uiem.* 

It  inight,  probably,  be  necessary  to  grant  to 
such  towns  as  were  admitted  to  farm  their 
own  revenues,  some  sort  of  compulsive  juri»- 
diction  to  oblige  their  own  citisens  to  make 
payment.  In  those  disorderly  times,  it  might 
have  been  extremely  inconvenient  to  have  leA 
them  to  seek  this  sort  of  justice  from  any 
other  tribunaL  But  it  must  seem  extraordi- 
nary, that  the  sovereigns  of  all  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  should  have  exchanged 
in  this  manner  for  a  rent  certain,  never  more 
to  be  augmented,  that  branch  of  their  revenue, 
which  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  tlie  most 
likely  to  be  improved  by  the  natural  course  of 
things,  without  either  expense  or  attention  of 
their  own ;  and  that  they  should,  besides,  have 
in  this  manner  voluntarily  erected  a  sort  of 
independent  republics  in  the  heart  of  their 
own  dominions. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that,  in  those  days,  the  sovereign 
of  perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  was  able  to 
protect,  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  do- 
minions, the  weaker  part  of  his  subjects  from 
the  oppression  of  the  great  lords.  Those  whom 
the  law  could  not  protect,  and  who  were  not 
strong  enough  to  defend  themselves,  were  ob- 
liged  either  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection 
of  some  great  lord,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it, 
to  become  either  his  slaves  or  vassals ;  or  to 
enter  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence  for  the 
common  protection  of  one  another.  Tlie  in- 
habitants of  cities  and  burghs,  considered  as 
single  indiriduals,  had  no  power  to  defend 
themselves ;  but  by  entering  into  a  league  of 
mutual  defence  with  their  neighbours,  they 
were  capable  of  making  no  contemptible  re- 
sistance. The  lords  £spised  the  burghers, 
whom  they  considered  not  only  as  a  different 
order,  but  as  a  parcel  of  emancipated  sUves, 
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Reaasrkable  events  uiidwFMrkk  II.  and  hls8aee»> 
•on  of  the  House  of  SuaUa. 
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fcrent  ports  of  the  MedSterrahean,  and  wome 
trade  of  the  tame  kind  carried  on  by  British 
merchants  between  the  different  ports  of  In- 
dia, make,  perhaps,  the  principal  branches  of 
what  is  properly  the  carrying  trade  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  extent  of  the  home  trade,  and  of  the 
capital  which  can  be  employed  in  it,  is  necessa- 
rily limited  by  the  ralue  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  all  those  distant  places  within  the 
country  which  have  occasion  to  exchange  thdr 
respective  productions  with  one  another ;  that 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  consiunption,  by  the 
▼alue  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  whole 
country,  and  of  what  can  be  purchased  with 
it ;  that  of  the  carrying  trade,  by  the  value  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  all  the  different  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  Its  possible  extent,  there- 
fore, is  in  a  numner  infinite  in  comparison  of 
that  of  the  other  two,  and  is  capable  of  absorb- 
ing the  gpreatest  capitals. 

The  consideration  of  his  own  private  profit 
is  the  sole  motive  which  determines  the  owner 
of  any  capital  to  employ  it  either  in  agricul  • 
ture,  in  manufactures,  or  in  some  particular 
branch  of  the  wholesale  or  retail  trade;  The 
different  quantities  of  productive  labour  which 
it  may  put  into  motion,  and  the  different  va- 
lues which  it  may  add  to  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  employed  in  one  or  other  of  those 
different  ways,  never  enter  into  his  thoughts. 
In  countries,  therefore,  where  agriculture  is 
the  most  profitable  of  all  employments,  and 
farming  and  improving  the  most  direct  roads 
to  a  splendid  fortune,  the  capitals  of  indivi- 
duals  will  naturally  be  employed  in  the  man- 
ner most  advantageous  to  the  whole  society. 


The  profits  of  agriculture,  however,  seem  tc 
hare  no  superiority  over  those  of  other  employ- 
ments in  any  part  of  Europe.  Projectors, 
indeed,  in  every  comer  of  it,  have,  within 
these  few  years,  amused  tha  public  vrith  most 
magnificent  accounts  of  the  profits  to  be  made 
by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  land. 
Without  entering  into  any  particular  discus- 
sion  of  their  calculations,  a  very  simple  obser- 
vation may  satisfy  us  that  the  result  of  them 
must  be  false.  We  see,  every  day,  the  most 
splendid  fortunes,  that  have  been  acquired  ir 
the  course  of  a  single  life,  by  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures, frequently  from  a  very  small  capi- 
tal, sometimes  from  no  capitaL  A  single  in- 
stance of  such  a  fortune,  acquired  by  agricuU 
ttwe  in  the  same  time,  and  from  such  a  capital, 
has  not,  perhaps,  occurred  in  Europe,  during 
the  course  of  the  present  centiuy.  In  all  the 
great  countries  of  Europe,  however,  much 
good  land  still  remains  uncultivated  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  cultivated,  is  far  from 
being  improved  to  the  degree  of  which  it  is 
capable.  Agriculture,  therefore,  is  almost 
everywhere  capable  of  absorbing  a  much  great- 
er capital  than  has  ever  yet  been  employed  in 
it.  What  circumstances  in  the  policy  of  Eu- 
rope have  given  the  trades  which  are  carried 
on  in  towns  so  great  an  advar*«<^  over  that 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  country,  that  private 
persons  frequently  find  it  more  for  their  ad- 
vantage to  employ  their  ci^itals  in  the  most 
distant  catrying  trades  of  Asia  and  America, 
than  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
the  most  fertile  fields  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  at  fuP 
length  in  the  two  following  books.     Kote  20. 
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CHAP.    I. 
OF  THE  NATUBAL  PR06BESS  OF  OPULENCE. 

l^HE  great  commerce  of  erery  civilized  society 
IS  that  carried  on  between  ^e  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  those  of  the  country.  It  con- 
sists in  the  exchange  of  rude  for  manufactured 
produce,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  inter- 
vention of  money,  or  of  some  sort  of  paper 
which  represents  money.  The  country  sup- 
plies the  town  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  the  materials  of  manufacture.  The  town 
repays  this  supply,  by  sending  back  a  part  of 
the  manufactured  produce  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  town,  in  which  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  reproduction  of  sub- 
stances, may  very  properly  be  said  to  gnin  its 
whole  wealth  and  subsistence  from  the  coun- 
try. We  must  not,  however,  upon  this  ac- 
count, imagine  that  the  gain  of  the  town  is  the 
loss  of  the  country.  The  gains  of  both  are 
mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  the  division  of  h^ 
hour  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  advanta- 
geous  to  all  the  different  persons  employed  in 
the  various  occupations  into  which  it  is  sub- 
divided. The  inhabitants  of  the  country  pur- 
chase of  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of  manu- 
factured goods  with  the  produce  of  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than 
they  roust  have  employed  had  they  attempted 
to  prepare  them  themselves.  The  town  affords 
a  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, or  what  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance 
of  the  cultivators ;  and  it  is  there  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  exchange  it  for  some- 
thing else  which  is  in  demand  among  them. 
The  greater  the  number  and  revenue  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  more  extensive  is 
the  market  which  it  affords  to  tliose  of  the 
country ;  and  the  more  extensive  that  market, 
it  is  always  the  more  advantageous  to  a  great 
number.  The  com  which  grows  within  a  mile 
of  the  town,  sells  there  for  the  same  price  with 
*iuU  which  comes  from  twenty  miles  distance. 
But  the  price  of  the  latter  must,  fcenerally, 


not  only  pay  the  expense  of  raising  u  and 
bringing  it  to  market,  but  afford,  too,  the  or- 
dinary profits  of  agriculture  to  the  farmer. 
The  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  coun- 
try, therefore,  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  pro- 
fits  of  agriculture,  gain,  in  the  price  of  what 
they  sell,  the  whole  value  of  the  carriage  oi 
the  like  produce  that  is  brought  from  more 
distant  parts ;  and  they  save,  besides,  the  whole 
value  of  this  carriage  in  the  price  of  what  they 
buy.  Compare  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  in 
tlie  jieighbourhood  of  any  considerable  town, 
with  that  of  those  which  lie  at  some  distance 
from  it,  and  you  will  easily  satisfy  yourself 
how  much  tlie  country  is  benefited  by  the  com- 
merce of  the  town.  Among  all  the  absunl 
speculations  that  have  been  propagated  con- 
cerning the  balance  of  trade,  it  lias  never  been 
pretended  that  either  the  country  loses  by  its 
commerce  witli  the  town,  or  the  town  by  that 
with  the  country  which  maintains  it. 

As  subsistence  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
prior  to  conveniency  and  luxury,  so  the  in- 
dustry which  procures  the  former,  must  neces- 
sarily be  prior  to  that  which  ministers  to  the 
latter.  The  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  country,  therefore,  which  affords  subsist- 
ence, must,  necessarily,  be  prior  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  town,  which  furnishes  only  the 
means  of  conveniency  and  luxury.  It  is  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  country  only,  or  what 
is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the  cul- 
tivators, that  constitutes  the  subsistence  of  the 
town,  which  can  therefore  increase  only  with 
the  increase  of  the  surplus  produce.  The 
town,  indeed,  may  not  always  derive  its  whole 
subsistence  from  the  country  in  its  neighbour 
hood,  or  even  from  the  territory  to  which  it 
belongs,  but  from  very  distant  countries ;  and 
this,  though  it  forms  no  exception  from  the 
general  rule,  has  ot'-casioned  considerable  va- 
riations in  the  progress  of  opulence  in  differ- 
ent ages  and  nations. 

That  order  of  things  which  necessity  inu 
poses,  in  general,  though  not  in  every  particu 
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nufactures  of  the  tame  kind.  Such  manufac- 
nires,  therefore,  are  the  offkpring  of  foreign 
commerce ;  and  such  seem  to  hare  been  the 
ancient  manufactures  of  silks,  velTets,  and  bro- 
cades, which  flourished  in  Lucca  during  the 
thirteenth  centurj.  Thej  were  banished  from 
tiience  by  the  tyranny  of  one  of  Machiayert 
heroes,  Castrucdo  CastracanL  In  IS  10,  nine 
hundred  families  were  driTen  out  of  Lucca, 
of  whom  thirty-one  retired  to  Venice,  and  of- 
fered to  introduce  there  the  silk  manufacture.  * 
llieir  offer  was  accepted,  many  privil^es 
were  conferred  upon  them,  and  they  began 
the  manufactiuv  with  three  hundred  work- 
men. Such,  too,  seem  to  have  been  the  ma- 
nufactures of  fine  cloths  that  anciently  flou- 
rished in  Flanders,  and  which  were  introduced 
into  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
ElisabeUi ,  and  such  an;  the  present  silk  ma- 
nufactures of  Lyons  and  Spitalfielda.  Ma- 
nufactures introduced  in  this  manner  are  ge- 
nerally employed  upon  foreign  materials,  being 
imitations  of  foreign  manufactures.  When 
the  Venetian  maniSacture  was  first  establish- 
ed,  the  materials  were  all  brought  from  Sicily 
and  the  Levant.  Tlie  more  ancient  manufac- 
ture of  Lucca  was  likewise  carried  on  with  fo- 
reign materials.  The  cultivation  of  mulberry 
trees,  and  the  breeding  of  silk-worms,  seem 
not  to  have  been  common  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Italy  before  the  sixteenth  century.  Those 
arts  were  not  introduced  into  FVance  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  The  manulkctures  of 
Flanders  were  carried  on  chiefly  with  Spanish 
and  English  wooL  Spanish  wool  was  the  ma- 
terial, not  of  the  first  woollen  manufacture  of 
England,  but  of  the  first  that  was  fit  for  dis- 
tant sale.  More  than  one  half  the  materials 
of  the  Lyons  manufacture  is  at  this  day  fo- 
reign silk ;  when  it  was  first  established,  the 
whole,  or  very  nearly  the  whole,  was  so.  No 
part  of  the  materials  of  the  Spitalfields  manu- 
facture is  ever  likely  to  be  the  produce  of 
England.  The  seat  of  such  manufactures,  as 
they  are  generally  introduced  by  the  scheme 
and  project  of  a  few  individuals,  is  sometimes 
established  in  a  maritime  city,  and  scmetiraes 
ki  an  inland  town,  according  as  their  interest, 
judgment,  or  caprice,  happen  to  determine. 

At  other  times,  manufactures  for  distant 
sale  grow  up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their 
own  accord,  by  the  gradual  refinement  of 
those  household  and  coarser  manufactures 
which  must  at  all  times  be  carried  on  even  in 
the  poorest  and  rudest  countries.  Such  ma- 
nufactures are  generally  employed  upon  the 
materials  which  the  country  produces,  and 
they  seem  frequently  to  have  been  first  refined 
and  improved  in  such  inland  countries  as  were 
not,  indeed,  at  a  very  great,  but  at  a  consider- 
able  distance  from  the  sea-coast,  and  some- 
times even  from  all  water  carriage.     An  in- 


•  See  Ssndi  IitorU  dvUe  de  Vinesia,  part  S  voL  L 
pM«e  247  and  238. 


land  country,  naturally  fertile  and  easily  cul- 
tivated, produces  a  great  surplus  of  proviaioos 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  maintaining  the 
cultivatois ;  and  on  account  of  the  expense  ol 
land  carriage,  and  inconveniency  of  river  na- 
vigation, it  may  frequently  bedifiicult  to  send 
this  surplus  abroad.  Abundance,  therefore, 
renders  provisions  cheap,  and  encourages  a 
great  number  of  woricmen  to  settle  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  find  that  their  industry 
can  there  procure  them  more  of  the  neoean- 
ries  and  conveniendes  of  life  than  in  other 
places.  They  work  up  the  materials  of  ma 
nufacture  which  the  land  produces,  and  ex- 
change  their  finished  work,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  more  materials 
and  provisions,  lliey  give  a  new  value  to  the 
surplus  part  of  the  rude  produce,  by  saving 
the  expense  of  carrying  it  to  the  water-side,  or 
to  some  distant  market ;  and  they  furnish  the 
cultivators  with  something  in  exchange  for  it, 
that  is  other  useful  or  agpreeable  to  tfaem,  up- 
on easier  terms  than  they  could  have  obtained 
it  before.  The  ailtivators  get  a  better  price 
for  their  surplus  produce,  and  can  purchase 
cheaper  other  conveniendes  which  they  have 
occasion  for.  They  are  thus  both  encouraged 
and  enabled  to  increase  this  surplus  produce 
by  a  further  improvement  and  better  cultiv*- 
tion  of  the  land ;  and  as  the  fertility  of  the 
land  had  given  birth  to  the  manufacture^  so 
the  progress  of  the  manufacture  re-acts  upon 
the  land,  and  increases  still  further  iu  fertili- 
ty. The  manufacturers  first  supply  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  afterwards,  as  their  work  ina- 
proves  and  refines,  more  distant  markets.  For 
though  ndther  the  rude  produce,  nor  even  the 
coarse  manufacture,  could,  without  the  great- 
est  difficulty,  supper:  the  expense  of  a  consi- 
derable land-carriagev  the  refined  and  improv- 
ed  manufacture  easily  may.  In  a  small  bulk 
it  frequently  contains  the  price  of  a  great 
quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  piece  of  fine 
cloth,  for  example  which  wdghs  only  eighty 
pounds,  contains  in  it  the  price,  not  only  ot 
eighty  pounds  wdght  of  wool,  but  sometimes 
of  several  thousand  wdght  of  corn,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  different  working  people,  and 
of  their  immediate  employers.  The  com  which 
could  with  difficulty  have  been  carried  abroad 
in  its  own  shape,  is  in  this  manner  virtually 
exported  in  that  of  the  complete  manufacture^ 
and  may  easily  be  sent  to  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  world.  In  this  manner  have  grown  up 
naturally,  and,  as  it  were,  of  thdr  own  accord, 
the  manufactures  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  SheflSdd, 
Birmingham,  and  Wolverhampton.  Such  ma- 
nufactures are  the  offspring  of  agriculture. 
In  the  modem  history  of  Europe,  their  exten- 
sion and  improvement  have  generally  been 
posterior  to  those  which  were  the  offspring  of 
fordgn  conmierce.  England  was  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  made  of  Spanish 
wool,  more  than  a  century  before  any  of  those 
which  now  flourish  in  the  places  above  mro- 
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tioned  were  fit  for  foragn  sale.  The  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  these  last  could  not 
take  place  but  in  consequence  of  the  extension 
and  improrement  of  agriculture^  the  last  and 
greatest  effect  of  foreign  commerce^  and  of 
the  manufactures  immediately  introduced  by 
it»  and  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 

Hote  22. 


CHAP.  IV. 

BOW  THE  COMMEBCB  OF  TOWNS  CONTRIBUTED 
TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  increase  and  riches  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  towns  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  Uie  countries  to 
which  they  belonged,  in  three  different  ways : 

First,  by  affording  a  great  and  ready  mar- 
ket for  the  rude  produce  of  the  country,  they 
gave  encouragement  to  its  cultivation  and  fur- 
ther improvement  This  benefit  was  not  even 
confined  to  the  countries  in  which  Uiey  were 
situated,  but  extended  more  or  less  to  all  those 
with  which  they  had  any  dealings.  To  all  of 
them  they  afforded  a  market  for  some  part 
either  of  Uieir  rude  or  manufactured  produce, 
and,  consequently,  gave  some  encouragement 
to  Uie  industry  and  improvement  of  all.  Their 
own  country,  however,  on  account  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood,  necessarily  derived  the  greatest  be- 
nefit firom  this  market.  Its  rude  produce  be- 
ing charged  with  less  carriage,  the  traders 
eould  pay  the  growers  a  better  price  for  it, 
and  yet  afford  it  as  cheap  to  the  consumers  as 
that  of  more  distant  countries. 

Secondly,  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  cities  was  frequently  employed  in 
purchasing  such  lands  as  were  to  be  sold,  of 
which  a  great  part  would  frequently  be  uncul- 
tivated. Merchants  are  commonly  ambitious 
of  becoming  country  gentlemen,  and,  when 
tliey  do,  they  are  generally  the  best  of  all  im- 
provers.  A  merchant  is  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy his  money  chiefly  in  profitable  projects ; 
whereas  a  mere  country  gentleman  is  accustom- 
ed to  employ  it  chiefly  in  expense.  The  one 
often  sees  his  money  go  from  him,  and  return 
to  him  again  with  a  profit ;  the  other,  when 
once  he  parts  with  it,  very  seldom  expects  to 
see  any  more  of  it  Those  different  habits 
naturally  affect  their  temper  and  disposition 
in  every  sort  of  business.  The  merchant  is 
commonly  a  bold,  a  country  gentleman  a  ti- 
mid undertaker.  The  one  is  not  afraid  to  lay 
out  at  once  a  large  capital  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  his  land,  when  he  has  a  probable  pros- 
pect of  raising  the  value  of  it  in  proportion  to 
the  expense ;  the  other,  if  he  has  any  capital, 
which  is  not  always  Uie  case,  seldom  ventures 
to  employ  it  in  this  manner.  If  he  improves 
•t  all,  it  is  commonly  not  with  a  capital,  but 


with  what  he  can  save  out  of  his  annual  reve- 
nue. Whoever  has  had  the  fortune  to  live  in 
a  mercantile  town,  situated  in  an  unimproved 
country,  must  have  frequently  observ^  how 
much  more  spirited  the  operations  of  merchants 
were  in  this  way,  than  those  of  mere  country 
gentlemen.  The  habits,  besides,  of  order,  eb 
oonomy,  and  attention,  to  whicn  mercantile 
business  naturally  forms  a  merchant,  render 
him  much  fitter  to  execute,  with  profit  and 
success,  any  project  of  improvement 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  commerce  and  manu- 
factures gradually  introduced  order  and  good 
government,  and  with  them  the  liberty  and  se- 
curity of  individuals,  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  who  had  before  lived  almost 
in  a  continual  state  of  war  with  their  neigh 
hours,  and  of  servile  dependency  upon  their 
superiors.  This,  thou|^  it  has  been  the  least 
observed,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all 
their  effects.  Mr  Hume  is  the  only  writer 
who,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  hitherto  taken  no- 
tice of  it 

In  a  country  which  has  neither  foreign  com- 
merce nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a 
great  proprietor,  having  nothing  for  which  he 
can  exchange  the  greater  part  of  the  produce 
of  his  lands  which  is  over  and  above  the  main- 
tenance of  the  cultivators,  consumes  the  whole 
in  rustic  hospitality  at  home.  If  this  surplus 
produce  is  sufllicient  to  maintain  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  men,  he  can  make  use  of  it  in  no 
other  way  than  by  maintaining  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  men.  He  is  at  all  times,  Uiere- 
fore,  surrounded  with  a  multitude  of  retain, 
ers  and  dependents,  who^  having  no  equivi^ 
lent  to  give  in  return  for  their  maintenance, 
but  being  fed  entirely  by  his  bounty,  must 
obey  him,  for  the  same  reason  that  soldierb 
must  obey  the  prince  who  pays  them.  Before 
the  extension  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
In  Europe,  the  hospitality  of  the  rich  and  thi 
great,  from  the  sovereign  down  to  the  small- 
est  baron,  exceeded  every  thing  which,  in  the 
present  times,  we  can  easily  form  a  notion  of 
Westminster-hall  was  the  dining-room  of  Wil* 
liam  Rufus,  and  might  frequently,  perhaps, 
not  be  too  large  for  his  company.  It  was 
reckoned  a  piece  of  magnificence  in  Thomas 
Becket,  that  he  strewed  the  floor  of  his  hall 
with  clean  hay  or  rushes  in  the  season,  in  or- 
der that  the  knights  and  squires,  who  could 
not  get  seats,  migiit  not  spoil  their  fine  clothes 
when  they  sat  down  on  the  floor  to  eat  their 
dinner.  The  great  Earl  of  Warwick  is  said 
to  have  entertained  every  day,  at  his  different 
manors,  30,000  people ;  and  though  the  nunw 
ber  here  may  have  been  exaggerated,  it  must, 
however,  have  been  very  great  to  admit  of 
such  exaggeration.  A  hospitality  nearly  of 
the  same  kind  was  exercised  not  many  years 
ago  in  many  different  parts  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  It  seems  to  be  common  in  all 
nadons  to  whom  commerce  and  manufactures 
are  little  known.     I  have  seen,  says  Doctor 
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Pocock,  an  Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  streets 
of  a  town  where  he  had  come  to  sell  his  cattle, 
and  invite  all  passengers,  even  common  beg* 
gars,  to  sit  down  with  him  and  partake  of  his 
banquet 

The  occupiers  of  land  were  in  every  re- 
gpect  as  dependent  upon  the  great  proprietor 
as  his  retainers.  Even  such  of  them  as  were 
not  in  a  state  of  villanage,  were  tenants  at 
will,  who  paid  a  rent  in  no  respect  equivalent 
to  the  subsistence  which  the  land  afforded 
them.  A  crown,  half  a  crown,  a  sheep,  a 
lamb,  was  some  years  ago,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  a  common  rent  for  lands  which 
maintained  a  family.  In  some  places  it  is  so 
at  this  day ;  nor  will  money  at  present  pur- 
chase a  greater  quantity  of  commodities  Uiere 
than  in  other  places.  In  a  country  where  the 
surplus  produce  of  a  large  estate  must  be  con- 
ftumed  upon  the  estate  itself,  it  will  frequent- 
ly  be  more  convenient  for  the  proprietor,  that 
part  of  it  be  consumed  at  a  distance  from  hb 
own  house,  provided  they  who  consume  it  are 
as  dependent  upon  him  as  either  his  retainers 
or  his  menial  servants.  He  is  thereby  saved 
from  the  embarrassment  of  either  too  large  a 
company,  or  too  large  a  family.  A  tenant  at 
will,  who  possesses  land  sufficient  to  maintain 
bis  family  for  little  more  than  a  quit-rent,  is 
as  dependent  upon  the  proprietor  as  any  ser- 
vant or  retainer  whatever,  and  must  obey  him 
with  as  little  reserve.  Such  a  proprietor,  as 
he  feeds  his  servants  and  retainers  at  his  own 
\iouse,  so  he  feeds  his  tenants  at  their  houses, 
rhe  subsistence  of  both  is  derived  from  his 
bounty,  and  its  continuance  depends  upon  his 
good  pleasure. 

Upon  the  authority  which  the  great  pro- 
prietors necessarily  had,  in  such  a  state  of 
chings,  over  their  teaants  and  retainers,  was 
founded  the  power  of  the  ancient  barons. 
They  necessarily  became  the  judges  in  peace, 
and  the  leaders  in  war,  of  all  who  dwelt  upon 
their  estates,  lliey  could  maintain  order,  and 
execute  the  law,  within  their  respective  de- 
mesnes, because  each  of  them  could  there  turn 
the  whole  force  of  all  the  inhabitants  against 
the  injustice  of  any  one.  No  other  person 
had  sufficient  authority  to  do  this,  llie  king, 
in  particular,  had  not.  In  those  ancient  times, 
he  was  little  more  than  the  greatest  proprie- 
tor in  his  dominions,  to  whom,  for  the  sake  of 
conunon  defence  against  their  common  ene- 
mies, the  other  great  proprietors  paid  certain 
respects.  To  have  enforced  payment  of  a 
fmall  debt  within  the  lands  of  a  great  pro- 
prietor, where  all  the  inhabitants  were  armed, 
and  accustomed  to  stand  by  one  another,  would 
have  cost  the  king,  had  he  attempted  it  by  his 
3wn  authority,  almost  the  same  effort  as  to 
extinguish  a  civil  war.  He  was,  therefore,  ob- 
liged to  abandon  the  administration  of  justice, 
tiut)ugh  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  to 
those  who  were  capable  of  administering  it ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  to  leave  the  com- 


mand of  the  country  militia  to  tliose  wfaom 
that  militia  would  obey. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  those  terri- 
torial jurisdictions  took  their  origin  finom  the 
feudal  law.  Not  only  the  highest  jiurisdic- 
tions,  both  civil  and  criminal,  but  the  povrer 
of  lev3ring  troops,  of  coining  money,  and  even 
that  of  making  bye-laws  for  the  government 
of  their  own  people,  were  all  rights  possessed 
allodially  by  the  great  proprietors  of  land,  se- 
veral centuries  before  even  the  name  of  the 
feudal  law  was  known  in  Europe.  Ihe  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction  of  the  Saxon  lords  in 
England  appear  to  have  been  as  great  before 
the  Conquest  as  that  of  any  of  ^e  Normau 
lords  after  it.  But  the  feudal  law  is  not  sup- 
posed to  have  become  the  conmion  law  of 
England  till  after  the  Conquest.  That  the 
most  extensive  authority  and  jurisdictions  were 
possessed  by  the  great  lords  in  France  allo- 
dially, long  before  the  feudal  law  was  intro- 
duced into  that  country,  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  admits  of  no  doubt.  That  authority,  and 
those  jurisdictions,  all  necessarily  flowed  from 
the  state  of  property  and  manners  just  now 
described.  Without  remounting  to  the  remote 
antiquities  of  either  the  French  or  English 
monarchies,  we  may  find,  in  mudi  later  times, 
many  proofs  that  such  effects  must  always  flow 
from  such  causes.  It  is  not  thirty  years  ago 
since  Mr  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  a  gentleman  of 
Lochaber  in  Scotland,  without  any  legal  war- 
rant whatever,  not  being  what  was  then  called 
a  lord  of  regality,  nor  even  a  tenant  in  chief, 
but  a  vassal  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  with- 
out being  so  much  as  a  justice  of  peace,  used, 
notwithstanding,  to  exercise  the  highest  cri- 
minal  jurisdictions  over  his  own  people.  He 
is  said  to  have  done  so  with  great  equity, 
though  without  any  of  the  formalities  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  state 
of  that  part  of  the  country  at  that  time  made 
it  necessary  for  liim  to  assume  this  authority, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  public  peace.  That 
gentleman,  whose  rent  never  exceeded  L.500 
a-year,  carried,  in  1745,  800  of  his  own  peo. 
pie  into  the  rebellion  with  him. 

The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law,  so  fai 
from  extending,  may  be  regarded  as  an  at* 
tempt  to  moderate,  the  authority  of  the  great 
allodial  lords.  It  established  a  regular  sub- 
ordination, accompanied  with  a  long  train  ot 
services  and  duties,  from  the  king  down  to 
the  smallest  proprietor.  During  the  minority 
of  the  proprietor,  the  rent,  together  with  the 
management  of  his  lands,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  immediate  superior ;  and,  consequently, 
those  of  all  great  proprietors  into  the  hands 
of  the  king,  who  was  charged  with  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  the  pupil,  and  who, 
from  his  authority  as  guardian,  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  a  right  of  disposing  of  him  in  mar- 
riage, provided  it  was  in  a  manner  not  un« 
suitable  to  his  rank.  But  though  this  institu* 
tion  necessarily  tended  to  strengthen  the  autho. 
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rity  of  the  king,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the 
great  proprietors,  it  could  not  do  either  8uf> 
idtnilj  for  establishing  order  and  good  go- 
vernment among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try; because  it  could  not  alter  sufficiently 
that  state  of  property  and  manners  from  which 
the  disorders  arose.  The  authority  of  govern, 
ment  still  continued  to  be,  as  before,  too  weak 
in  the  head,  and  too  strong  in  the  inferior 
uembers ;  and  the  excessive  strength  of  the 
inferior  members  was  the  cause  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  head.  Afler  the  institution  of  feu- 
dal subordination,  the  king  was  as  incapable 
of  restraining  the  violence  of  the  gpreat  lords 
as  before.  They  still  continued  to  make  war 
according  to  their  own  discretion,  almost  con. 
tinually  upon  one  another,  and  very  frequently 
upon  the  king;  and  the  open  countiy  still 
continued  to  be  a  scene  of  violence,  rapine, 
and  disorder. 

But  what  all  the  violence  of  the  feudal  in- 
stitutions  could  never  have  effected,  the  silent 
and  insensible  operation  of  foreign  commerce 
and  manu&ctures  gradually  brought  about. 
These  gradually  furnished  the  great  proprie- 
tors with  someUiing  for  which  they  could  ex- 
change the  whole  surplus  produce  of  their 
lands,  and  which  they  could  consume  them- 
selves, vrithout  sharing  it  either  with  tenants 
or  retainers.  All  for  ourselves,  and  nothing 
for  other  people,  seems,  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  to  have  been  the  vile  maxim  of  the 
Aasters  of  mankind.  As  soon,  therefore^  as 
they  could  find  a  method  of  consuming  the 
wfa^e  value  of  their  rents  themselves,  they 
had  no  disposition  to  share  them  with  any 
other  persons.  For  a  pair  of  diamond  buckles, 
perbapa,  or  for  something  as  frivolous  and 
useless,  they  exchanged  the  maintenance,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  tbe  price  of  the  main- 
tenance of  1000  men  for  a  year,  and  vrith  it 
the  whole  weight  and  authority  which  it  could 
give  them.  The  buckles,  however,  were  to  be 
all  their  own,  and  no  other  human  creature 
was  to  have  any  share  of  them ;  whereas,  in 
Che  more  ancient  method  of  expense,  they 
must  have  shared  vrith  at  least  1000  people. 
'With  the  judges  that  were  to  determine  the 
preference,  this  difference  was  perfectly  deci- 
sive; and  thus,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
most  childish,  the  meanest,  and  the  most  sor- 
did of  all  vanities  they  gradually  bartered 
tiieir  whole  powo'  and  authority. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  no  foreign  com- 
merce, nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  man 
vf  L.  10,000  a-year  cannot  well  employ  his  re- 
venue in  any  other  way  than  in  maintaining, 
perhaps,  1000  families,  who  are  all  of  them 
neocssarily  at  his  command.  In  the  present 
ttate  of  Europe,  a  man  of  L.  10,000  a-year 
can  tpmd  his  whole  revenue,  and  he  generally 
doea  so,  without  directly  maintaining  twen^ 
people,  or  being  able  to  command  more  than 
ten  footmen,  not  worth  the  commanding.  In- 
directly, perfaapa,  he  maintains  as  great,  or 


even  a  greater  number  of  pc</ple,  than  ht 
could  have  done  by  the  ancient  method  of  ex- 
pense. For  though  the  quantity  of  precious 
productions  for  which  he  exchanges  tus  whole 
revenue  be  very  small,  the  number  of  work- 
men employed  in  collecting  and  preparing  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  very  great.  Its 
great  price  generally  arises  from  the  wages  of 
their  labour,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  im- 
mediate employers.  By  paying  that  price,  he 
indirectly  pays  all  those  wages  and  profits, 
and  thus  indirectly  contributes  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  workmen  and  their  employers. 
He  generally  contributes,  however,  but  a  very 
small  proportion  to  that  of  each ;  to  a  very 
few,  perhaps,  not  a  tenth,  to  many  not  a  hun- 
dredth, and  to  some  not  a  thousandth,  or  even 
a  ten  thousandth  part  of  their  whole  annual 
maintenance.  Though  he  contributes,  there- 
fore, to  the  maintenance  of  them  all,  they  are 
all  more  or  less  independent  of  him,  beotuse 
generally  they  can  all  be  maintained  without 
him. 

When  the  great  proprietors  of  land  spend 
their  rents  in  maintaining  their  tenants  and 
retainers,  each  of  them  maintains  entirely  all 
his  own  tenants  and  all  his  own  retainers. 
But  ^en  they  spend  them  in  maintaining 
tradesmen  and  artificers,  they  may,  all  of  them 
taken  together,  perhaps  maintain  as  great,  or, 
on  account  of  die  waste  which  attends  rustic 
hospitality,  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
before.  Each  of  them,  however,  taken  singly, 
contributes  often  but  a  very  small  share  to  the 
maintenance  of  any  individual  of  this  greater 
number.  Each  tradesman  or  artificer  derives 
his  subsistence  from  the  employment,  not  of 
one,  but  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  different 
customers.  Though  in  some  measure  obliged 
to  them  all,  therefore,  he  is  not  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  any  one  of  them. 

The  personal  expense  of  the  great  proprie- 
tors having  in  this  manner  gradually  increas- 
ed, it  was  impossible  that  the  number  of  their 
retainers  should  not  as  gradually  diminish, 
till  they  were  at  last  dismissed  altogether. 
The  same  cause  gradually  led  them  to  dismiss 
the  unnecessary  part  of  their  tenants.  Fanm 
were  enlarged,  and  the  occupiers  of  land,  not- 
withstanding the  complainu  of  depopulation, 
reduced  to  the  number  necessary  for  culti- 
vating  it,  according  to  the  imperfect  state  of 
cultivation  and  improvement  in  those  times. 
By  the  removal  of  the  unnecessary  mouths, 
and  by  exacting  from  the  farmer  the  full  va- 
lue of  the  farm,  a  greater  surplus,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater  surplus, 
was  obtained  for  the  proprietor,  which  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  soon  furnished 
him  with  a  method  of  spending  upon  his  own 
person,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done 
the  rest.  The  cause  continuing  to  operate, 
he  was  desirous  to  raise  his  rents  above  whai 
his  lands,  in  the  actual  state  of  their  improve- 
ment, could  afford.     His  tenants  could  agrot 
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U>  tills  upon  one  condttion  only,  that  they 
should  be  lecured  in  their  possjession  for  such 
a  term  of  years  as  might  give  them  time  to 
recover,  with  profit,  whatever  they  should  lay 
out  in  tlie  further  improvement  of  the  land. 
The  expensive  vanity  of  the  landlord  made 
him  willing  to  accept  of  this  condition ;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  long  leases. 

Even  a  tenant  at  will,  who  pays  the  full 
value  of  the  land,  is  not  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  landlord.  The  pecuniary  advantages 
which  they  receive  from  one  another  are  mu- 
tual and  equal,  and  such  a  tenant  will  expose 
neither  his  life  nor  his  fortune  in  the  service 
of  the  proprietor.  But  if  he  has  a  lease  for 
a  long  t&nn  of  years,  he  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent; and  liis  landlord  must  not  expect 
from  him  even  the  most  trifling  service,  be- 
yond what  is  either  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
lease,  or  imposed  upon  him  by  the  common 
and  known  law  of  the  country. 

The  tenants  having  in  this  manner  become 
independent,  and  the  retainers  being  dismiss- 
ed, the  great  proprietors  were  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  interrupting  the  regular  execution  of 
justice,  or  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try. Having  sold  their  birth-right,  not  like 
Esau,  for  a  mess  of  pottage  in  time  of  hunger 
and  necessity,  but,  in  the  wantonness  of  plen- 
ty, for  trinkets  and  baubles,  fitter  to  be  the 
playthings  of  children  than  the  serious  pur- 
suits  of  men,  they  became  as  insignificant  as 
any  substantial  burgher  or  tradesmen  in  a 
dty.  A  regular  government  was  established 
in  the  counUy  as  well  as  in  the  dty,  nobody 
having  sufficient  power  to  disturb  its  opera- 
tions in  the  one,  any  more  than  in  the  other. 

It  does  not,  perhaps,  relate  to  the  present 
subject,  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  it,  that 
very  old  families,  such  as  have  possessed  some 
considerable  estate  from  father  to  son  for 
many  successive  generations,  are  very  rare  in 
commerdal  countries.  In  countries  which 
have  little  commerce,  on  the  contrary,  such  as 
Wales,  or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they  are 
very  common.  The  Arabian  histories  seem 
to  be  all  full  of  genealogies ;  and  there  is  a 
history  written  by  a  Tartar  Khan,  which  has 
been  translated  into  several  European  lan- 
guages, and  which  contains  scarce  any  thing 
else ;  a  proof  that  ancient  families  are  very 
common  among  those  nations.  In  countries 
where  a  rich  man  can  spend  his  revenue  in  no 
other  way  than  by  maintauiing  as  many  peo- 
ple as  it  can  maintain,  he  is  apt  to  run  out, 
and  his  benevolence,  it  seems,  is  seldom  so 
violent  as  to  attempt  to  maintain  more  than 
he  can  afford.  But  where  he  can  spend  the 
greatest  revenue  upon  his  own  perwn,  he  fre- 
quently has  no  bounds  to  his  expense,  because 
he  frequently  has  no  bounds  to  his  vanity,  or 
to  his  affection  for  his  own  person.  In  com- 
merdal countries,  therefore,  riches,  in  spite 
ot  the  most  violent  regulations  of  law  to  pre- 
vent their  dissipation,  very  seldom  remain  long 


in  tlie  same  family.  Among  simple  nationst 
on  the  contrary,  tliey  frequently  do,  without 
any  regulations  of  law ;  fur  among  nations  of 
shepherds,  such  as  the  Tartars  and  Anbt, 
the  consumable  nature  of  their  property  ne- 
cessarily renders  all  such  regulations  impo^ 
sible. 

A  revolution  of  the  greatest  importance  ta 
the  public  happiness,  was  in  this  mannet 
brought  about  by  two  different  orders  of  peo- 
ple, who  had  not  the  least  intention  to  serve 
the  public  To  gratify  the  most  rhiHiA  ^s. 
nity  was  the  sole  motive  of  the  great  proprie- 
tors. The  merchants  and  artificers,  much  leas 
ridiculous,  acted  merely  from  a  riew  to  their 
own  interest,  and  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
pedlar  prindple  of  turning  a  penny  wherever 
a  penny  was  to  be  goL  Ndther  of  them  had 
either  knowledge  or  foresight  of  that  great 
revolution  which  the  folly  of  the  onc^  and  the 
industry  of  the  other,  was  gradually  bringing 
about. 

It  was  thus,  that,  through  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  the  commerce  and  manufactui«i 
of  dties,  instead  of  being  the  effect,  have  been 
the  cause  and  occasion  of  the  impnrrcment 
and  cultivation  of  the  country. 

This  order,  however,  being  contrary  to  the 
natural  course  of  things,  b  necessarily  both 
slow  and  uncertain.  Compare  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  those  European  countries  of  which 
the  wealth  depends  very  much  upon  tiieir 
commerce  and  manufactures,  vrith  the  rapid 
advances  of  our  North  American  colonies,  ot 
which  the  wealth  is  founded  altogether  in  ag- 
riculture. Through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, the  number  of  inhabitants  is  not  sup- 
pcned  to  double  in  less  than  five  hundred 
years.  In  several  of  our  North  American  co- 
lonies, it  is  found  to  double  in  twenty  or  five- 
and-twenty  years.  In  Europe,  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  and  perpetuities  of  dififerent 
kinds,  prevent  the  division  of  great  estates, 
and  thereby  hinder  the  multiplication  of  smaO 
proprietors.  A  small  proprietor,  however, 
who  knows  every  part  of  his  little  territory, 
views  it  with  all  the  affection  which  property, 
especially  small  property,  naturally  inspires, 
and  who  upon  that  account  takes  pleesure, 
not  only  in  cultivating,  but  in  adorning  it,  is 
generally  of  all  improvers  the  most  industri- 
ous, the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful. The  same  regulations,  besides,  keep 
so  much  land  out  of  the  market,  that  thete 
are  always  more  capitals  to  buy  than  there  b 
land  to  sell,  so  that  what  b  sold  always  seUs 
at  a  monopoly  price.  The  rent  never  pays 
the  interest  of  the  piu'chase-money,  and  is,  be. 
sides  burdened  with  repairs  and  other  occa- 
sional charges,  to  which  the  interest  of  money 
is  not  liable.  To  purchase  land,  is,  every. 
where  in  Europe,  a  most  unprofitable  employ- 
ment of  a  small  capital.  For  the  sake  of  the 
superior  security,  indeed,  a  man  of  moderate 
circumstances,  when  he  retires  from  business 
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will  sometimes  choose  to  lay  out  his  little  ca- 
pital in  land.      A  man  of  profession,   too, 
whose  rerenue  is  derived  from  another  source, 
ofVen  lores  to  secure  his  savings  in  the  same 
way.     But  a  young  man,  who,  instead  of  ap- 
plying to  trade  or  to  some  profession,  should 
employ  a  capital  of  two  or  three  thousand 
poundb  in  the  purchase  and  cultivation  of  a 
small  piece  of  land,  might  indeed  expect  to 
live  very  happily  and  very  independently,  but 
must  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  all  hope  of  either 
great  fortune  or  great  illustration,  which,  by 
a  different  employment  of  his  stock,  he  might 
have  had  the  same  chance  of  acquiring  with 
other  people.     Such  a  person,  too,  though  he 
cannot  aspire  at  being  a  proprietor,  will  often 
disdain  to  be  a  farmer.     The  snudl  quantity 
of  land,  therefore,  which  is  brought  to  mar- 
ket, and  the  high  price  of  what  Is  brought 
thither,  prevents  a  great  number  of  ci^itals 
from  being  emfioyed  in  its  cultivation  and 
improvement,   which  would  otherwise   have 
taken  that  direction.     In  North  America,  on 
the  contrary,  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  is  often 
found  a  sufficient  stock  to  bqpn  a  plantation 
with.    Tlie  purchase  and  improvement  of  un- 
cultivated land  is  there  the  most  profitable  em- 
ployment  of  the  smallest  as  well  as  of  the 
greatest  capitals,  and  the  most  direct  road  to 
all  the  fortune  and  illustration  which  can  be 
acquired  in  that  country.    Such  land,  indeed, 
u  in  North  America  to  be  had  almost  for  no- 
thing, or  at  a  price  much  below  the  value  of 
the  natural  produce;   a  thing  impossible  in 
Europe,  or  indeed  in  any  country  where  all 
lands  have  long  been  private  property.      If 
landed  estates,  however,  were  divided  equally 
among  all  the  children,  upon  the  death  of  any 
proprietor  who  left  a  numerous  family,  the 
estate  would  generally  be  sold.    So  much  land 
would  come  to  market,  that  it  could  no  long- 
er sell  at  a  monopoly  price.     The  free  rent  of 
the  land  would  go  no  nearer  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest of  the  purchase-money,  and  a  small  ca- 
pital  might  be  employed  in  purchasing  land 
as  profitable  as  in  any  other  way. 

England,  on  account  of  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  sea-coast 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  country, 
and  of  the  many  navigable  rivers  which  run 
through  it,  and  afford  the  conveniency  of  wa- 
ter carriage  to  some  of  the  most  inland  parts 
of  it,  is  perhaps  as  well  fitted  by  nature  as 
any  large  country  in  Europe  to  be  the  seat  of 
foreign  commerce,  of  manufactures  for  distant 
sale,  and  of  all  the  improvements  which  these 
can  occasion.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
r«gn  oi  Elisabeth,  too,  the  Engush  legisla- 
ture has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  inte- 
rest of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  in 
reality  there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  Hoi- 
land  itself  not  excepted,  of  which  the  law  is, 
upon  the  whole,  more  favourable  to  this  sort 
of  industry.  Commerce  and  manufactures 
!iave  accordingly  been  continually  advancing 


during  all  this  period.     The  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  country  has,  no  doubt, 
been  gradually  advancing  too;  but  it  seems  to 
have  followed  slowly,   and  at  a  distance,  the 
more  rapid  pn^p-ess  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures.     Tlie  greater  part  of  the  country 
must  probably  have  been  cultivated  before  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  a  very  great  part  of 
it  still  remains  uncultivated,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  far  greater  part  much  inferior  to 
what  it  might  be.    The  law  of  England,  how. 
ever,  favours  agriculture,  not  only  indirectly, 
by  the  protection  of  commerce,  but  by  several 
direct  encouragements.     Except  in  times  of 
scarcity,  the  exportation  of  com  is  not  only  fre^ 
but  encouraged  by  a  bounty.    In  times  of  mo- 
derate plenty,  the  importation  of  foreign  com  is 
loaded  with  duties  Uiat  amount  to  a  prohibi 
tion.     The  importation  of  live  cattle,  except 
from  Ireland,  is  prohibited  at  all  times ;  and 
it  is  but  of  late  that  it  was  permitted  from 
thence.     Those  who  cultivate  the  land,  there- 
fore, have  a  monopoly  against  their  coimtry- 
men  for  the  two  greatest  and  most  important 
articles  of  land  produce,  bread  and  butcher's 
meat.    These  encouragements,  though  at  bot- 
tom, periiaps,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
hereafter,  sitogether  illusory,  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate at  least  the  good  intention  of  the  le- 
gislature to  favour  agriculture.     But  what  is 
of  much  more  importance  than  all  of  them, 
the  yeomanry  of  England  are  rendered  as  se- 
cure, as  independent,  and  as  respectable,  as 
law  can  make  them.     No  country,  therefore, 
in   which  the  right  of  primogeniture   takes 
place,  which  pays  tithes,  and  where  perpetui- 
ties,  thou^  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
are  admitted  in  some  cases,  can  give  more  en- 
couragement to  agriculture  than   England. 
Such,  however,  notwithstanding,  is  the  state 
of  its  cultivation.     What  would  it  have  been, 
had  the  law  given  no  direct  encouragement  to 
agriculture  besides  what  arises  indirectly  from 
the  progress  of  commerce,  and  had  left  the 
yeonuinry  in  the  same  condition  as  in  most 
other  countries  of  Europe  7     It  is  now  more 
than  two  hundred  years  since  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  a  period  as  long  as 
the  course  of  human  prosperity  usually  en- 
dures. 

France  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable 
share  of  foreign  commerce,  near  a  century 
before  England  was  distinguished  as  a  com- 
mercial country.  The  marine  of  France  was 
considerable,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
times,  before  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII. 
to  Naples.  The  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  France,  however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  infe- 
rior to  that  of  England.  The  law  of  the 
country  has  never  given  the  same  direct  en- 
couragement to  agriculture. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal to  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  though 
chiefly  carried  on  in  foreign  ships,  is  very  con. 
siderable.     That  to  their  colonies  is  carried 
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9n  in  theii  own,  and  is  much  greftter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  riches  and  extent  of  those 
colonies.  But  it  has  never  introduced  anj 
considerable  manufactures  for  distant  sale  in- 
to either  of  those  countries,  and  the  greater 
part  of  both  still  remains  uncultivated.  The 
foreign  conmierce  of  Portugal  is  of  older 
standing  than  that  of  any  great  country  in 
Europe,  except  Italy. 

Italy  is  the  only  great  country  of  Europe 
which  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  and  im- 
proved in  every  part,  by  means  of  foreign 
commerce  and  manufactures  for  distant  sale. 
Before  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.,  Italy, 
according  to  Guicciardini,  was  cultivated  not 
less  in  the  most  mountainous  and  barren  parts 
of  the  country,  than  in  the  plainest  and  most 
fertile.  The  advantageous  situation  of  the 
country,  and  the  great  number  of  independent 
states  which  at  that  time  subsisted  in  it,  prob- 
ably contributed  not  a  little  to  this  general 
cultivation.  It  is  not  impossible,  too,  not- 
withstanding this  general  expression  of  one  of 
the  most  judicious  and  reserved  of  modem 
historians,  that  Italy  was  not  at  that  time  bet- 
ter cultivated  than  England  is  at  present. 

The  capital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to 
any  country  by  commerce  and  manufactures, 
is  always  a  very  precarious  and  uncertain  pos- 
session, till  some  part  of  it  has  been  secured 
and  realized  in  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  its  lands.  A  merchant,  it  has  been 
said  very  properly,  is  not  necessarily  the  citi- 
xen  of  any  particular  country.  It  is  in  a 
great  measure  indifferent  to  him  from  what 
place  he  carries  on  his  trade ;  and  a  very  trifl- 
ing disgust  will  make  him  remove  his  capital, 
qnd,  together  math  it,  all  the  indostry  which 


it  supports,  from  one  country  to  atfOther.  No 
part  of  it  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any  parti- 
cular  country,  till  it  has  been  spread,  as  it 
were,  over  the  face  of  that  country,  either  in 
buildings,  or  in  the  lasting  improvement  of 
lands.  No  vestige  now  remains  of  the  great 
wealth  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  except  in 
the  obscure  histories  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  It  is  even  uncertair 
where  some  of  them  were  situated,  or  to 
what  towns  in  Europe  the  Latin  names  given 
to  some  of  them  belong.  But  though  the 
misfortunes  of  Italy,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
greatly  diminished  the  commerce  and  manu* 
factures  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Tus- 
cany, those  countries  still  continue  to  be  a- 
mong  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated 
in  Europe.  The  civil  wars  of  Flanders,  and 
the  Spanish  government  which  succeeded  them, 
chased  away  the  great  conunerce  of  Antwerp* 
Ghent,  and  Bruges.  But  Flanders  ttill  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  richest,  best  cultivated, 
and  most  populous  provinces  of  Europe.  Tbi 
ordinary  revolutions  of  war  and  govemmeni 
easily  dry  up  the  sources  of  that  wealth  which 
arises  from  commerce  only.  Tliat  which  a- 
rises  Arom  the  more  solid  improvemoits  of  ag- 
riculture is  much  more  durable,  and  cannoC 
be  destroyed  but  by  those  more  violent  con- 
vulsions occasioncxi  by  the  depredations  of 
hostile  and  barbarous  nations  continued  for  a 
century  or  two  together ;  such  as  those  that 
happened  for  some  time  before  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  western  prw 
▼inces  of  Europe.    Note  23. 
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INTEODOCnON. 

PouncAL  economy,  considered  as  a  branch 
af  the  science  of  a  statesman  or  legislator,  pro- 
poses two  distinct  objects ;  first,  to  provide  a 
plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  for  the  peo- 
ple, or,  more  properly^  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide such  a  revenue  or  subsistence  for  them- 
selves ;  and,  secondly,  to  supply  the  state  or 
commonwealth  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for 
the  public  services.  It  proposes  to  enrich 
both  the  people  and  the  sovereign 

The  different  progress  of  opulence  in  dif- 
Cerent  ages  and  nations,  has  given  occasion  to 
cwo  different  systems  of  political  economy, 
with  regard  to  enriching  the  people.  The  one 
may  be  called  the  system  of  commerce,  the 
other  that  of  agriculture.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  both  as  fully  and  distinctly  as  I  can, 
and  shall  begin  with  the  system  of  commerce. 
It  is  the  modem  system,  and  is  best  under- 
stood in  our  own  country  and  in  our  own 
'imes.     ITote  24 


CHAP.  I. 

OP  THE   PBINCIPLK    OF   TUX   COMMSACIAL  Ofc 
MSBCANTILE  SYSTEM. 

That  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  in  gold 
and  silver,  is  a  popular  notion  which  naturally 
arises  from  the  double  function  of  money,  as 
the  instrument  of  conmierc«,  and  as  the  mea- 
sure of  value.  In  consequence  of  its  being 
the  instrument  of  commerce,  when  we  have 
money  we  can  more  readily  obtain  whatever 
else  we  have  occasion  for,  than  by  means  of 
any  other  commodity.  The  great  affair,  we 
always  find,  is  to  get  money.  When  that  is 
obtained,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  any 
subsequent  purchase.  In  consequence  of  its 
being  tb*  measure  of  value,  we  estimate  that 


of  all  other  commodities  by  the  quantity  of 
money  which  they  will  exchange .  for.  We 
say  of  a  rich  man,  that  he  is  worth  a  great 
deal,  and  of  a  poor  man,  that  he  is  worth  very 
little  money.  A  frugal  man,  or  a  man  eager 
to  be  rich,  is  said  to  love  money ;  and  a  care- 
less, a  generous,  or  a  profuse  man,  is  said  to 
be  indifferent  about  it.  To  grow  rich  is  to  | 
get  money ;  and  wealth  and  money,  in  short,  [ 
are,  in  common  language,  considered  as  in 
every  respect  synonymous. 

A  rich  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
rich  man,  is  supposed  to  be  a  country  abound- 
ing in  money ;  and  to  heap  up  gold  and  silver 
in  any  country  is  supposed  to  be  the  readiest 
way  to  enrich  it.  For  some  time  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  first  inquiry  of  the 
Spaniards,  when  they  arrived  upon  any  un- 
known coast,  used  to  be,  if  there  was  any  gold 
or  silver  to  be  found  in  the  neighbouriiood  ? 
By  the  information  which  they  received,  they 
judged  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  make  a 
settlement  there,  or  if  the  country  was  worth 
the  conquering.  Piano  Carpino,  a  monk  sent 
ambassador  from  the  king  of  Fnnce  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  famous  Gengis  Khan,  says, 
that  the  Tartars  used  frequently  to  dak  him,  if 
there  was  plenty  of  sheep  and  oxen  in  the 
kingdom  of  France  ?  Their  inquiry  had  the 
same  object  with  that  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
wanted  to  know  if  the  country  was  rich  enough 
to  be  worth  the  conquering.  Among  the  Tar- 
tars, as  among  all  other  nations  of  shepherds, 
who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  use  of  mo- 
ney, cattle  are  the  instruments  of  commerce 
and  the  measures  of  value.  Wealth,  there- 
fore,  according  to  them,  consisted  in  cattle,  as, 
according  to  the  Spaniards,  it  consisted  in  gold 
and  silver.  Of  the  two,  the  Tartar  notion, 
perhaps,  was  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

IVIr  Locke  remarks  a  distinction  between 
money  and  other  moveable  goods.  All  other 
moveable  goods,  he  says,  are  of  so  consumable 
a  nature,  that  the  wealth  which  consists  io 
them  cannot  be  much  depended  on;  and  t 
nation  which  abounds  in  them  one  year  may. 
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without  any  exportation,  but  merely  by  their 
own  waste  and  extravagance,  be  in  great  want 
of  them  the  next.     Money,  on  he  contrary,  is 
a  steady  friend,  which,  though  it  may  travel 
abtiut  from  hand  to  hand,  yet  if  it  can  be  kept 
from  going  out  of  the  country,  is  not  very  li- 
able to  be  wasted  and  consumed.     Gold  and 
silver,  therefore,  are,  according  to  him,  the 
most  solid  and  substantial  part  of  the  move- 
able wealth  of  a  nation ;  and  to  multiply  those 
metals  ought,  he  thinks,  upon  that  account, 
to  be  the  great  object  of  its  political  economy. 
I     Others  admit,  that  if  a  nation  could  be  se- 
jparated  from  all  the  world,  it  would  be  of  no 
[Consequence  how  much  or  how  little  money 
circulated  in   it.      The  consumable    goods, 
\  which  were  circulated  by  means  of  this  money, 
\  would  only  be  exchanged  for  a  greats  or  a 
]  smaller  number  of  pieces ;  but  the  real  wealth 
'  or  poverty  of  the  country,  they  allow,  would 
,  depend  altogether  upon  Uie  abundance  or  scar- 
1  city  of  those  consumable  goods.     But  it  is 
otherwise,  they  think,  with  countries  which 
have  connections  with   foreign   nations,  and 
which  are  obliged  to  carry  on  foreign  wars, 
and  to  maintain  fleets  and  annies  in  distant 
countries.     This,  they  say,  cannot  be  done, 
out  by  sending  abroad  money  to  pay  them 
with ;  and  a  nation  cannot  send  much  money 
abroad,   unless  it  has  a  good  deal  at  home. 
Every  such  nation,  therefore,  must  endeavour, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  accumulate  gold  and  sil- 
ver, that  when  occasion  requires,  it  may  have 
wherewithal  to  carry  on  foreign  wars. 
I      In  consequence  of  those  popular  notions,  all 
'  the  different  nations  of  Europe  have  studied, 
though  to  little  purpose,  every  possible  means 
of  accumulating  gold  and  silver  in  their  re- 
spective countries.     Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
proprietors  of  the  principal  mines  which  sup- 
ply Europe  with  those  metals,  have  either  pro- 
hibited their   exportation  under  the  severest 
penalties,  or  subjected  it  to  a  considerable  du- 
ty.    The  like  prohibition  seems  anciently  to 
have  made  a  part  of  the  policy  of  most  other 
European  nations.     It  is  even  to  be  found, 
where  we  should  least  of  all  expect  to  find  it, 
in  some  old  Scotch  acts  of  Parliament,  which 
forbid,  under  heavy  penalties,   the  carrying 
gold  or  silver ybr/A  of  the  kirigdom*     The  like 
policy  anciently  took  place  both  in  France  and 
England. 

When  those  countries  became  conunerdal, 
the  merchants   found  this  prohibition,  upon 
many  occasions,  extremely  inconvenient.  Tliey 
could   frequently   buy  more  advantageously 
with  gold  and  silver,  than  with  any  other  com- 
modity,  the  foreign  goods  which  they  wanted, 
either  to  import  into  their  own,  or  to  carry  to 
some  other  foreign   country.     They   remon- 
strated, therefore,  against  this  prohibition  as 
hurtful  to  trade. 
I       They  represented,  first,  that  the  exportation 
.  of  gold  and  silver,  in  order  to  purchase  fo- 
■  reign    goods,   did    not  always   diminish   the 


quantity  of  those  metals  in  the  kingdom ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  might  frequently  increase  j 
the  quantity ;  because,  if  the  consumption  ol  / 
foreign  goods  was  not  thereby  increased  in  the  ' 
country,  those  goods  might  be  re-exported  to 
foreign  countries,  and  bcang  there  sold  for  a 
large  profit,  might  bring  back  much  more  trea- 
sure than  was  originally  sent  out  to  purchase 
them.  Mr  Mun  compares  this  operation  of 
foreign  trade  to  the  seed-time  and  harvest  of 
agriculture.  '  If  we  only  behold,'  says  he, 
*  the  actions  of  the  husbandman  in  the  seed- 
time, when  he  casteth  away  much  good  com 
into  the  ground,  we  shall  account  him  rathei 
a  madman  than  a  husbandman.  But  when  we 
consider  his  labours  in  the  harvest,  which  is 
the  end  of  his  endeavours,  we  shall  find  the 
worth  and  plentiful  increase  of  his  actions.' 

They  represented,  secondly,  that  this  prohi- 
bition could  not  hinder  the  exportation  c^goki 
and  silver,  which,  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  their  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value, 
could  easily  be  smuggled  abroad.  That  this 
exportation  could  only  be  prevented  by  a  pro. 
per  attention  to  what  they  called  the  balance 
of  trade.  That  when  the  country  exported  tp 
a  greater  value  than  it  imported,  a  balance  be- 
came due  to  it  from  foreign  nations,  vrfaid> 
was  necessarily  paid  to  it  in  gold  and  silver 
and  thereby  increased  the  quantity  of  those 
metals  in  the  kingdom.  But  that  when  it  inw 
ported  to  a  greater  value  than  it  exported,  a 
contrary  balance  became  due  to  foreign  na. 
tions,  which  was  necessarily  paid  to  them  in 
the  same  manner,  and  thereby  diminished  that 
quantity :  that  in  this  case,  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation  of  those  metals,  could  not  prevent  it, 
but  only,  by  making  it  more  dangerous,  ren. 
der  it  more  expensive :  that  the  exchange  was 
thereby  turned  more  against  the  country  which 
owed  the  balance,  than  it  otherwise  mi^t 
have  been ;  the  merchant  who  purchased  a 
bill  upon  the  foreign  country  being  obliged  to 
pay  the  banker  who  sold  it,  not  only  for  the 
natural  risk,  trouble,  and  expense  of  sending 
the  money  thither,  but  for  the  extraordinary 
risk  arising  from  the  prohibition ;  but  that  the 
more  the  exchange  was  against  any  country, 
the  more  the  baluice  of  trade  becune  neces- 
sarily against  it ;  the  money  of  that  country 
becoming  necessarily  of  so  much  less  value,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  country  to  which 
the  balance  was  due.  That  if  the  exchange 
between  England  and  Holland,  for  example, 
was  five  per  cent,  against  England,  It  would 
require  105  ounces  of  silver  in  England  to 
purchase  a  bill  for  100  ounces  of  silver  in 
Holland :  that  105  ounces  of  silver  in  Eng- 
land,  therefore,  would  be  worth  only  100 
ounces  of  silver  in  Holland,  and  vrould  pur- 
chase only  a  proportionable  quantity  of  Dutch 
goods ;  but  that  100  ounces  of  silver  in  Ho! 
land,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  worth  105 
ounces  in  England,  and  would  purchase  a 
i proportionable  quantity  of  English    goods; 
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that  the  English  goods  which  were  sold  to 
Holland  would  be  sold  so  much  cheaper,  and 
the  Dutch  goods  which  were  sold  to  England 
so  much  dearer,  by  the  difference  of  the  ex- 
change :  that  the  one  would  draw  so  much  less 
Dutdi  money  to  England,  and  the  other  so 
much  more  English  money  to  Holland,  as 
this  difference  amounted  to :  and  that  the  ba- 
lance  of  trade,  therefore,  would  necessarily  be 
so  much  more  against  England,  and  would 
require  a  greater  balance  of  gold  and  sUver  to 
be  eiported  to  Holland. 

Those  arguments  were  partly  solid  and 
partly  sophistical.  They  were  solid,  ao  farns 
they  assented  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
fiWer  in  trade  might  frequently  be  advantage- 
ous to  the  country.  They  were  solid,  too,  in 
asserting  that  no  prohibition  could  prevent 
their  exportation,  when  private  people  found 
any  advantage  in  exporting  them.  But  they 
were  sophistical,  in  supposing,  that  either  to 
preserve  or  to  augment  the  quantity  of  those 
metals  required  more  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment, Aan  to  preserve  or  to  augment  the  quan- 
tity  of  any  other  useful  conomodities,  which 
the  freedom  of  trade,  without  any  such  atten- 
tion,  never  fails  to  supply  in  the  proper  quan- 
tity. They  were  sophistical,  too,  perhaps,  in 
urn  rting  that  the  high  price  of  exchange  ne- 
cessarily increased  what  they  called  the  unfa- 
vourable balance  of  trade,  or  occasioned  the 
exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and 
fOver.  That  high  price,  indeed,  was  extremely 
disadvantageous  to  the  merd^ts  who  had 
any  money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries.  They 
paid  so  much  dearer  for  the  bilk  which  their 
bankers  granted  them  upon  those  countries. 
But  though  the  risk  arising  from  the  prohibi- 
tion mi^t  occasion  some  extraordinary  ex- 
pense to  the  bankers,  it  would  not  necenarily 
carry  any  more  money  out  of  the  country. 
This  expense  would  generally  be  all  laid  out 
in  the  country,  in  smuggling  the  money  out  of 
it,  and  could  seldom  occasion  the  exportation 
of  a  single  sixpence  beyond  the  precise  sum 
drawn  for.  The  high  price  of  exchange,  too, 
would  naturally  dispose  the  merchants  to  en- 
deavour to  make  their  exports  nearly  balance 
their  imports,  in  order  that  they  n^ght  have 
this  high  exchange  to  pay  upon  as  small  a 
sum  as  possible.  The  high  price  of  exchange, 
besides,  must  necessarily  have  operated  as  a 
tax,  in  raising  the  price  of  foreign  goods,  and 
thereby  diminishing  their  consumption.  It 
would  tend,  dierefore,  not  to  increase,  but  to 
diminish,  what  they  called  the  un&vourable 
balance  of  trade,  and  consequently  the  expor- 
tation of  gold  and  silver. 

Sudi  as  they  were,  however,  those  argu- 
ments convinced  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  They  were  addressed  by  mer- 
chants to  parliaments  and  to  the  councils  of 
princes,  to  nobles,  and  to  country  gentlemen ; 
by  those  who  were  supposed  to  understand 
trade,  to  those  who  were  conscious  to  them- 


selves that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  mat- 
ter. That  foreign  trade  enriched  the  coun- 
try, experience  demonstrated  to  the  nobles  and 
country  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  the  mer- 
chants ;  but  how,  or  in  what  manner,  none  of 
them  well  knew.  The  merchants  knew  per- 
fectly in  what  manner  it  enriched  themselves, 
it  was  their  business  to  know  it.  But  to  know 
in  what  manner  it  enriched  the  country,  was 
no  part  of  their  business.  The  subject  never 
came  into  their  consideration,  but  when  they 
had  occasion  to  apply  to  their  country  for 
some  change  in  the  laws  relating  to  foreign 
trade.  It  dien  became  necessary  to  say  som^ 
thing  about  the  beneficial  effects  of  foreign) 
trade,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  effect* 
were  obstructed  by  the  laws  as  they  then  stood. 
To  the  judges  who  were  to  decide  the  busi- 
ness, it  appeared  a  most  satisfactory  account 
of  the  matter,  when  they  were  told  that  fo- 
reign trade  brought  money  into  the  coimtry, 
but  that  the  laws  in  question  hindered  it  from 
bringing  so  much  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 
Those  arguments,  therefore,  produced  the 
wished-for  effect  The  prohibition  of  export- 
ing gold  and  silver  was,  in  FVance  and  Eng- 
land, confined  to  the  coin  of  those  respective 
countries.  The  exportation  of  foreign  coin 
and  of  bullion  was  made  free.  In  Holland, 
and  in  some  other  places,  this  liberty  was  ex- 
tended even  to  the  coin  of  the  country.  The 
attention  of  government  was  turned  away 
fipom  guarding  against  the  exportation  of  gold 
and  silver,  to  watch  over  the  balance  of  trade, 
as  the  only  cause  which  could  occasion  any 
augmentation  or  diminution  of  those  metals. 
From  one  fruitless  care,  it  was  turned  away 
to  another  care  much  more  intricate,  much 
more  embarrassing,  and  just  equally  fruit- 
less. The  title  of  Mun*s  book,  England's 
Treasure  in  Foreign  Tnde,  became  a  funda- 
mental  maxim  in  the  political  economy,  not 
of  England  only,  but  of  all  other  commercial 
countries.  The  inland  or  home  trade,  &e 
most  important  of  all,  the  trade  in  which  an 
equal  capital  affords  the  greatest  revenue,  and 
creates  the  greatest  employment  to  the  people 
of  the  country,  was  considered  as  subsidiary 
only  to  foreign  trade.  It  neither  brought 
money  into  the  country,  it  was  said,  nor  car- 
ried any  out  of  it.  Tlie  country,  therefore, 
could  never  become  either  richer  or  poorer  by 
means  of  it,  except  so  far  as  its  prosperity  or 
decay  might  indirectly  influence  the  state  of 
foreign  trade.  — 

A  country  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own, 
must  undoubtedly  draw  its  gold  and  silver  from 
foreign  countries,  in  the  same  manner  as  one 
that  has  no  vine3rards  of  its  own  must  draw 
its  wines.  It  does  not  seem  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  &e  attention  of  government  should 
be  more  turned  towards  the  one  than  towards 
the  other  object  A  country  that  has  where- 
withal to  buy  wine,  will  always  get  the  wine 
which  it  has  occasion  for ;  and  a  ooantrj  that 
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has  wheiewiUial  to  buy  gold  and  silver,  will 
never  be  in  want  of  those  metals.  They  are 
to  be  bought  for  a  certain  price,  like  all  other 
conunodities ;  and  as  they  are  the  price  of  all 
other  commodities,  so  all  other  commodities 
are  the  price  of  those  metals.  We  trust,  with 
perfect  security,  that  the  freedom  of  trade, 
without  any  attention  of  government,  will  al< 
ways  supply  us  witli  the  wine  which  we  have 
occasion  for ;  and  we  may  trust,  with  equal 
security,  that  it  will  always  supply  us  with  all 
the  gold  and  silver  which  we  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase or  to  employ,  either  in  circulating  our 
commodities  or  in  other  uses. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  hu- 
man industry  can  either  purchace  or  produce, 
naturally  regulates  iteelf  In  every  country  ac- 
cording to  the  effectual  demand,  or  according 
to  the  demand  of  those  who  are  willing  to  pay 
the  whole  rent,  labour,  and  profits,  which 
must  be  paid  in  order  to  prepare  and  bring  it 
to  market.  But  no  commodities  regulate 
themselves  more  easily  or  more  exactly,  ac< 
cording  to  this  effectual  demand,  than  gold 
and  silver ;  because,  on  account  of  the  small 
bulk  and  great  value  of  those  metals,  no  com- 
modities can  be  more  easily  transported  from 
one  place  to  another;  from  the  places  where  they 
are  cheap,  to  those  where  they  are  dear ;  from 
the  places  where  they  exceed,  to  those  where 
they  fall  short  of  this  effectual  demand.  If  there 
were  in  England,  fbr  example,  an  effectual 
demand  for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold,  a 
packet-boat  could  bring  from  Lisbon,  or  from 
wherever  else  it  was  to  be  had,  fifty  tons  of 
gold,  which  could  be  coined  into  more  than 
five  millions  of  guineas.  But  if  there  were 
an  effectual  demand  for  grain  to  the  same  va^ 
lue,  to  import  it  would  require,  at  five  guineas 
a-ton,  a  million  of  tons  of  shipping,  or  a  thou- 
sand sliips  of  a  thousand  tons  each.  The  navy 
of  England  would  not  be  sufficient. 

AVhen  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  im- 
ported into  any  country  exceeds  the  effectual 
demand,  no  vigilance  of  government  can  pre- 
vent their  exportation.  All  the  sanguinary 
laws  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  not  able  to 
keep  their  gold  and  silver  at  home.  The  con- 
tinual importations  from  Peru  and  Brazil  ex- 
ceed the  effectual  demand  of  those  countries, 
and  sink  the  price  of  those  metals  there  be- 
low that  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  in  any  particular  country, 
their  quantity  fell  short  of  the  effbctual  de- 
mand, so  as  to  raise  their  price  above  that  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  the  government 
would  have  no  occasion  to  take  any  pains  to 
import  them.  If  it  were  even  to  take  pains 
to  prevent  their  importation,  it  would  not  be 
able  to  effectuate  it.  Those  metals,  when  the 
Spartans  had  got  wherewithal  to  purchase 
ttiem,  broke  through  all  the  barriers  which 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  opposed  to  their  en- 
trance into  Lacedaemon.  All  the  sanguinary 
laws  of  the  customs  are  not  able  to  prevent 


the  importation  of  the  teas  of  the  Dutch  and 
Gottenburg  East  India  companies;  because 
somewhat  cheaper  than  those  of  the  British 
company.  A  pound  of  tea,  however,  if  about 
a  hundred  times  the  bulk  of  one  of  the  high- 
est prices,  sixteen  shillings,  that  is  commonly 
paid  for  it  in  silver,  and  more  than  two  thou- 
sand times  the  bulk  of  the  same  price  in  gold* 
and,  consequently,  just  so  many  times  more 
difficult  to  smuggle. 

It  is  partly  owing  to  the  easy  transporta- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  from  the  places  where 
they  abound  to  those  where  they  are  wanted, 
that  the  price  of  those  metals  does  not  fluc- 
tuate continually,  like  that  of  the  greater  pait 
of  other  commodities,  which  are  hindered  by 
their  bulk  from  shifting  their  situation,  wbei. 
the  market  happens  to  be  either  over  or  under- 
stocked with  them.  The  price  of  those  me- 
tals, indeed,  is  not  altogether  exempted  fixMS 
variation ;  but  the  changes  to  which  it  is  liable 
are  generally  slow,  gradual,  and  uniform.  lo 
Europe,  for  example,  it  is  supposed,  without 
much  foundation,  perhaps,  that  during  the 
course  of  the  present  and  preceding  century, 
they  have  been  constantly,  but  gradually,  sink- 
ing in  their  value,  on  account  of  the  oontinual 
importations  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 
But  to  make  any  sudden  change  in  the  price 
of  gold  and  silver,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  at 
once,  sensibly  and  remarkably,  the  mcmey 
price  of  all  other  commodities,  requires  sucb 
a  revolution  in  commerce  as  that  occasioned 
by  the  discovery  of  America. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  gold  and  silver ' 
should  at  any  time  fall  short  in  a  countr) 
which  has  wherewithal  to  purchase  them,  there 
are  more  expedients  for  supplying  their  place, 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  commodity.  If 
the  materials  of  manufacture  are  wanted,  in- 
dustry must  stop.  If  provisions  are  wanted, 
the  people  must  starve.  But  if  money  b 
wanted,  barter  will  supply  its  place,  though 
with  a  god  deal  of  inconveniency.  Buying  and 
selling  upon  credit,  and  the  different  dealers 
compensating  their  credits  with  one  another, 
once  a-month,  or  once  a-year,  will  supply  it 
with  less  inconveniency.  A  well-rcgul^ed 
paper-money  will  supply  it  not  only  without 
any  inconveniency,  but,  in  some  cases,  with 
some  advantages.  Upon  every  account,  there- 
fore, the  attention  of  government  never  was 
so  unnecessarily  employed,  as  when  directed 
to  watch  over  the  preservation  or  increase  ci 
the  quantity  of  money  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  commoo 
than  that  of  a  scarcity  of  money.  Money,  like 
wine,  must  always  be  scarce  with  those  wlio 
have  neither  whercMrithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit 
to  borrow  it.  Those  who  have  either,  will 
seldom  be  in  want  either  of  the  money,  or  of 
the  wine  which  they  have  occasion  for.  This 
complaint,  however,  of  the  scarcity  of  money, 
is  not  always  confined  to  improvident  sp«Mi« 
thrifts.     It  is  sometimes  general  thtougfa  a 
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•vfaole  mercantile  town  and  the  country  in  its 
oeighbourfaood.    Orer-trading  is  the  common 
cause  of  it.     Sober  men,  whose  projects  have 
been  disproportioned  to  their  capitals,  are  as 
likely  to  have  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  mo- 
ney, nor   credit  to  borrow  it,  as  prodigals, 
whose  expense  has  been  disproportioned  to 
their  revenue.     Before  their  projects  can  be 
brought  to  bear,  their  stock  is  gone,  and  their 
credit  with  it.     They  run  about  everywhere 
to  borrow  money,  and  everybody  tells  them 
that  they  have  none  to  lend.     Even  such  ge- 
neral complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  money  do 
not  always  prove  that  the  usual  number  of 
gi4d  and  silver  pieces  are  not  circulating  in 
the  country,  but  that  many  people  want  those 
pieces  who  have  nothing  to  give  for  them. 
When  the  profits  of  trade  happen  to  be  great- 
er than  onUnaxT    over-trading  becomes  a  ge- 
neral error,  both  among  great  and  small  deal- 
ers.    They  do  not  always  send  more  money 
abroad  than  usual,  but  they  buy  upon  credit, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  goods,  which  they  send  to  some  distant 
market,  in  hopes  that  the  returns  will  come  in 
before  the  demand  for  payment    Tlie  demand 
comes  before  the  returns,  and  they  have  no- 
thing at  hand  with  which  they  can  either  pur. 
chase  money  or  give  solid  security  for  borrow- 
'tkg.    It  is  not  any  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  the  difficulty  which  such  people  find  in 
borrowing,  and  which  their  creditor    find  in 
getting  payment,  that  occasions  the  general 
complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  money. 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  se- 
liously  to  prove,  that  wealth  does  not  consist 
iu  money,  or  in  gold  and  silver ;  but  in  what 
money  purchases,  and  is  valuable  only  for  pur- 
chasing. Money,  no  doubt,  makes  always  a 
part  of  the  national  capital ;  but  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  it  generally  makes  but  a 
small  part,  and  always  the  most  unprofitable 
part  of  it. 

It  is  not  because  wealth  consists  more  es- 
sentially in  money  than  in  goods,   that  the 
merchant  finds  it  generally  more  easy  to  buy 
soods  with  money,  than  to  buy  money  with 
I  goods ;  but  because  money  is  the  known  and 
established  instrument  of  commerce,  for  which 
every  thing  is  readily  given  in  exchange,  but 
which  IS  not  always  with  equal  readiness  to 
be  got  in  exchai^  for  every  thing.      The 
greater  part  of  goods,  besides,  are  more  per- 
ishable than  money,  and  he  may  frequently 


warehouse,  may  sometimes  be  ruined  by  not 
being  able  to  sell  them  in  time,  a  nation  or 
country  is  not  liable  to  the  same  accident. 
Tlie  whole  capital  of  a  merchant  frequently 
consists  in  perishable  goods  destined  for  pur- 
chasing money.     But  it  is  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
hour  of  a  country,  which  can  ever  be  destined 
for    purchasing   gold  and    silver  from  their 
neighbours.     The  far  greater  part  is  circu- 
lated and  consumed  among  themselves ;  and  - 
even  of  the  surplus  which  is  sent  abroad,  the 
greater  part  is  generally  destined  for  the  pur. 
chase  of  other  foreign  goods.     Though  gold 
and  silver,  therefore,  could  not  be  had  in  ex- 
change for  the  goods  destined  to  purchase 
them,  the  nation  would  not  be  ruined.     Ii 
might,  indeed,  suffer  some  loss  and  inconve- 
niency,  and  be  forced  upon  some  of  those  ex- 
pedients which  are  necessary  for  supplying  the 
place  of  money.     The  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour,  however,  would  be  the  same^ 
or  very  nearly  the  same  as  usual ;  because  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  consumable  ca. 
pital  would  be  employed  in  maintaining  it 
And  though  goods  do  not  always  draw  monej 
so  readily  as  money  draws  goods,  in  the  long, 
run  they  draw  it  more  necessarily  than  even 
it  draws  them.     Goods  can  serve  many  othei 
purposes  besides  purdiasing  money,  but  mo- 
ney can  serve  no  other  purpose  besides  pur- 
chasing goods.    Money,  therefore,  necessarily 
runs  after  goods,  but  goods  do  not  always  or 
necessarily  run  after  money.     The  man  whc 
buys,  does  not  always  mean  to  sell  again,  but 
frequently  to  use  or  to  consume ;  whereas  he 
who  sells  always  means  to  buy  again.     The 
one  may  frequently  have  done  the  whole,  but 
the  other  can  never  have  done  more  than  the 
one  half  of  his  business.     It  is  not  for  its 
own  sake  that  men  desire  money,  but  for  the 
sake  of  what  they  can  purchase  witli  it 

Consumable  commodities,  it  is  said,  are  soon 
destroyed ;  whereas  gold  and  silver  are  of  .1 
more  durable  nature,  and  wov  it  not  for  this 
continual  exportation,  might  be  accumulated 
for  ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augmenta- 
tion  of  tlie  real  wealth  of  the  country.  No* 
thing,  therefore,  it  is  pretended,  can  be  more 
disadvantageous  to  any  country,  than  the  trade 
which  consists  in  the  exchange  of  such  lasting 
for  such  perishable  commodities.  We  do  not, 
however,  reckon  that  trade  disadvantageous 
which  consists  in  the  exchange  of  the  hard- 
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When  his  goods  are  upon  hand,  too,  he  is 
more  liable  to  such  demands  for  money  as  he 
may  not  be  able  to  answer,  than  when  he  has 
got  their  price  in  his  coffers.  Over  and  above 
all  this,  his  profit  arises  more  directly  from 
selling  than  from  buying;  and  he  is,  upon 
all  these  accounts,  generally  much  more  anxi- 
ous to  exchange  his  goods  for  money  than  his 
money  for  goods.  But  though  a  particular 
merchant,   with  abundance  of  goods  in  hb 


sustain  a  much  greater  loss  by  keeping  them,   ware  of  England  for  the  wines  of  France  ; 


and  yet  hardware  is  a  very  durable  commodi. 
ty,  and  were  it  not  for  this  continual  expor- 
tation, might  too  be  accumulated  for  ages  to- 
gether, to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the 
pots  and  pans  of  the  country.  But  it  readily 
occurs,  that  the  number  of  such  utensils  is  ir 
every  country  necessarily  limited  by  the  use 
which  tliere  is  for  them ;  that  it  would  be  ab< 
surd  to  have  more  pots  and  pans  than  werr 
necessary  for  cooking  the  victuids  usually  coo. 
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sumed  there;  and  that,  tf  the  quantity  of 
▼ictuab  were  to  increase,  the  number  of  pots 
and  pans  would  readily  increase  along  vdth  it ; 
a  part  of  the  increased  quantity  of  victuals 
being  employed  in  purchasing  them,  or  in 
maintaining  an  additional  aumber  of  workmen 
whose  business  it  was  to  make  them.  It  should 
as  readily  occur,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  is  in  every  country  limited  by  the  use 
which  there  is  for  those  metals ;  that  their  use 
consists  in  circulating  commodities,  as  coin, 
and  in  affording  a  species  of  household  furni- 
ture, as  plate;  that  the  quantity  of  coin  fn 
every  country  b  regulated  by  the  value  of  the 
commodities  which  are  to  be  circultated  by  it; 
increase  that  value,  and  immediately,  a  part  of 
it  will  be  sent  abroad  to  purchase,  wherever  it 
is  to  be  had,  the  additional  quantity  of  coin 
requisite  for  circulating  them :  that  the  quan- 
tity of  plate  is  regulated  by  the  number  and 
wealth  of  those  private  families  who  choose  to 
indulge  themselves  in  that  sort  of  magnifi- 
cence; increase  the  number  and  wealth  of 
such  families,  and  a  part  of  this  increased 
wealth  will  most  probably  be  employed  in 
purchasing,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  plate ;  that  to  attempt  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  any  country,  either  by 
mtroducing  or  by  detaining  in  it  an  unneces- 
sary quantity  of  geld  and  silver,  is  as  absurd 
as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  increase  the  good 
cheer  of  private  families,  by  obliging  them  to 
keep  an  unnecessary  number  of  kitchen  uten- 
sils. As  the  expense  of  purchasing  those  un- 
necessary utensils  would  diminish,  instead  of 
increasing,  either  the  quantity  or  goodness  of 
the  family  provisions ;  so  the  expense  of  pur- 
chasing an  unnecessary  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  must,  in  every  country,  as  necessarily 
diminish  the  wealth  which  feeds,  clothes,  and 
lodges,  which  maintains  and  employs  the  peo- 
ple. Gold  and  silver,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  coin  or  of  plate,  are  utensils,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, as  much  as  the  furniture  of  the 
kitchen.  Increase  the  use  of  them,  increase 
the  consumable  conmiodities  which  are  to  be 
circulated,  managed,  and  prepared  by  means 
of  them,  and  you  will  infallibly  increase  the 
quantity ;  but  if  you  attempt  by  extraordinary 
means  to  increase  the  quantity,  you  will  as  in- 
fallibly diminish  the  use,  and  even  the  quan- 
tity too,  which  in  those  metals  can  never  be 
greater  than  what  the  use  requires.  Were 
they  ever  to  be  accumulated  beyond  this  quan- 
tity, their  transportation  is  so  easy,  and  the 
lou  which  attends  their  lying  idle  and  un- 
employed so  grait,  that  no  law  could  pre- 
vent their  being  inmiediately  sent  out  of  the 
country. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  accumulate 
gold  and  silver,  in  order  to  enable  a  country 

;  to  carry  on  foreign   wars,   and  to  maintain 
fleets  and  armies  in  distant  countries.     Fleets 

,    and  armies  are  maintained,  not  with  gold  and 
silver,  but  with  consumable  icoods.     The  na- 


tion which,  from  the  annual  produce  of  its 
domestic  industry,  from  the  annual  revenue 
arising  out  of  its  lands,  and  labour,  and  ccm- 
sumable  stock,  has  wherewithal  to  purchase 
those  consumable  goods  in  distant  countries^ 
can  maintain  foreign  wars  there. 

A  nation  may  purchase  the  pay  and  fkrori-  | 
sions  of  an  army  in  a  distant  country  three  ' 
different  ways ;  by  sending  abroad  either,  first,  | 
some  part  of  its  accumulated  gold  and  silvo- ;  : 
or,  secondly,  some  part  of  the  annual  produce  ; 
of  its  manufactures ;  or,  last  of  all,  some  pan  / 
of  its  annual  rude  produce. 

The  gold  and  silver  which  can  properly  be 
considered  as  accumulated,  or  stored  up  in  any 
country,  may  be  distinguished  into  three  parts ; 
first,  the  circulating  money;  secondly,  the 
plate  of  private  families ;  and,  last  of  ilL,  the 
money  which  may  have  been  collected  by  m»> 
ny  years  parsimony,  and  laid  up  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  prince. 

It  can  seldom  happen  that  much  can  be 
spared  from  the  circulating  money  of  the 
country ;  because  in  that  there  can  seldom  be 
much  redundancy.  The  value  of  goods  an- 
nually bought  and  sold  in  any  country  re- 
quires a  certain  quantity  of  money  to  ciicu- 
late  and  distribute  them  to  their  proper  con- 
sumers, and  can  give  emplc^rment  to  no  moce. 
The  channel  of  circulation  necessarily  draws 
to  itself  a  sum  suflSdent  to  fill  it,  and  never 
admits  any  more.  Somethings  bowever,  is 
generally  withdrawn  from  this  channel  in  the 
case  of  foreign  war.  By  the  great  number  of 
people  who  are  maintained  abroad,  fewer  are 
maintained  at  home.  Fewer  goods  are  circu- 
lated there,  and  less  money  becomes  necessary 
to  circulate  them.  An  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  paper  money  of  some  sort  or  other, 
too,  such  as  exchequer  notes,  navy  bills,  and 
bank  bills,  in  England,  is  generally  issued  up- 
on such  occasions,  and,  by  supplying  the 
place  of  circulating  gold  and  silver,  gives  an 
opportunity  of  sending  a  greater  quantity  of 
it  abroad.  All  this,  however,  could  afford 
but  a  poor  resource  for  maintaining  a  foreign 
war,  of  great  expense,  and  several  yean  dura- 
tion. 

The  melting  down  of  the  plate  of  private 
families  has,  upon  every  occasion,  been  found 
a  still  more  insignificant  one.  The  French, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  did  not  dew 
rive  so  much  aidvantage  from  this  expedient 
as  to  compensate  the  loss  of  die  fiuhion. 

The  accumulated  treasures  of  the  princo 
have  in  former  times  afforded  a  much  greater 
and  more  lasting  resource.  In  the  preaeni 
times,  if  you  except  the  king  of  Pkussia,  to  acw 
cumulate  treasure  seems  to  be  no  part  of  the 
policy  of  European  princes. 

The  funds  which  maintained  the  IbfcigB  \ 
wars  of  the  present  century,  the  most  expeiv 
sive  perhaps  which  history  records,  seem  to   ' 
have  had  little  dependency  upon  the  czporta^ 
tion  either  of  the  circulating  mooey«  rr  of  tNe 
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plate  of  priTate  families,  or  of  the  treasure  of 
the  prince.  The  Ust  French  war  cost  Great 
Britain  upwards  of  £90,000,000,  including 
oot  only  the  £75,000,000  of  new  debt  that 
was  contracted,  but  the  additional  2s.  in  the 
pound  land-tax,  and  what  was  annually  bor- 
rowed of  the  sinking  fund.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  this  expense  were  laid  out  in  distant 
countries;  in  Germany,  Portugal,  America, 
in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  The  kings  of  England  had 
no  accumulated  treasure.  We  nerer  heard  of 
any  extraordinary  quantity  of  plate  being 
melted  down.  Tlie  circulating  gold  and  silTer 
of  the  country  had  not  been  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed L.  18,000,000.  Since  the  late  recoinage 
of  the  gold,  howerer,  it  is  beliered  to  hare 
oeen  a  good  deal  under-rated.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, therefore,  according  to  the  most  exag- 
gerated computation  wMch  I  remember  to 
hare  either  seen  or  heard  of,  that,  gold  and  sil- 
rer  together,  it  amounted  to  L.30^000,000. 
Had  the  war  been  carried  on  by  means  of  our 
money,  the  whole  of  it  must,  even  according 
to  thk  computation,  have  been  sent  out  and 
returned  again,  at  least  twice  in  a  period  of 
between  six  and  seven  years.  Should  this  be 
Mipposed,  it  would  afford  the  most  decisive  ar- 
gument,  to  demonstrate  how  unnecessary  it  is 
for  government  to  watch  ower  the  preservation 
tff  money,  since,  upon  this  supposition,  the 
whole  money  of  the  country  must  have  gone 
from  it,  and  returned  to  it  again,  two  differ- 
ent  times  in  so  short  a  period,  without  any 
body's  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The 
channel  of  circulation,  however,  never  appear, 
ed  more  empty  than  usual  during  any  part  of 
this  period.  Few  people  wanted  money  who 
had  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.  The  profits  of 
foreign  trade,  indeed,  were  greater  than  usual 
during  the  whole  war,  but  especially  towards 
the  end  of  it.  This  occasioned,  what  it  al- 
ways occasions,  a  general  over-trading  in  all 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain ;  and  this  again  oc- 
casioned the  usual  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of 
money,  which  always  follows  over-trading. 
Many  people  wanted  it,  who  had  neither 
wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it ; 
and  because  the  debtors  found  it  difficult  to 
borrow,  the  creditors  found  it  difficult  to  get 
payment  Gold  and  silver,  however,  were  ge- 
nerally to  be  had  for  their  value,  by  those  who 
bad  that  value  to  give  for  them. 

The  enormous  expense  of  the  late  war, 
therefore,  must  have  been  chiefly  defrayed, 
not  by  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
by  that  of  British  commodities  of  some  kind 
or  other.  When  the  government,  or  those 
who  acted  under  them,  contracted  with  a  mer- 
chant for  a  remittance  to  some  foreign  coun- 
try, be  would  naturally  endeavour  to  pay  his 
fbrcign  corrcapondent,  upon  whom  he  granted 
a  bill,  by  sending  abroad  rather  commodities 
than  gold  and  silver.  If  the  commodities  of 
Great   Britain   were  not  in  demand  in  that 


country,  he  would  endeavour  to  seud  them  tc 
some  other  country  in  which  he  could  pur* 
chase  a  bill  upon  Uiat  country.  The  trans- 
portation of  commodities,  when  properly  suit* 
ed  to  the  market,  is  always  attended  with  u 
considerable  profit ;  whereas  that  of  gold  and 
silver  is  scarce  ever  attended  with  any.  When 
those  metals  are  sent  abroad  in  order  to  pur- 
chase foreign  commodities,  the  merchant's  pro- 
fit arises,  not  from  the  purchase,  but  from  the 
sale  of  the  returns.  But  when  they  are  sent 
abroad  merely  to  pay  a  debt,  he  gets  no  re- 
turns, and  consequently  no  profit.  He  natu- 
rally, therefore,  exerts  his  invention  to  find 
out  a  way  of  paying  his  foreign  debts,  rather 
by  the  exportation  of  commodities,  than  by 
that  of  gold  and  silver.  The  great  quantitv 
of  Britidi  goods,  exported  during  the  course 
of  the  late  war,  without  bringing  back  any  re- 
turns, is  accordingly  remarked  by  the  author 
of  the  Present  State  of  the  Nation. 

Besides  the  three  sorts  of  gold  and  silver  a* 
hove  mentioned,  there  is  in  all  great  commer-  , 
dal  countries  a  good  deal  of  bullion  alternate-  j 
ly  imported  and  exported,  for  the  purposes  ol  1 
foreign  trade.  This  bullion,  as  it  circulates  ! 
among  different  commercial  countries,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  national  coin  circulates  io 
every  country,  may  be  considered  as  the  mo. 
ney  of  the  great  mercantile  republic  Hie  na- 
tional  coin  receives  its  movement  and  direc- 
tion from  the  commoditiea  circulated  within 
the  precincts  of  each  particular  country ;  the 
money  in  the  mercantile  republic,  from  those 
circulated  between  different  countries.  Both 
are  employed  in  facilitating  exchanges,  the 
one  between  different  individuals  of  the  same, 
the  other  between  those  of  different  nations. 
Part  of  this  money  of  the  great  mercantile  re- 
public may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  the  late  war.  In  time 
of  a  general  war,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
a  movement  and  direction  should  be  impressed 
upon  it,  different  from  what  it  usually  follows 
in  profound  peace,  that  it  should  circulate 
more  about  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  be  more 
employed  in  purchasing  there,  and  in  tlie 
neighbouring  countries,  the  pay  and  provisions 
of  the  different  armies.  But  whatever  part  of 
this  money  of  the  mercantile  republic  Great 
Britain  may  have  annually  employed  in  diis 
manner,  it  must  have  been  annuiUly  purchased, 
either  with  British  commodities,  or  with  some- 
thing else  that  had  been  purchased  with  them ; 
which  still  brings  us  back  to  commodities,  tc 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  country,  as  the  ultimate  resources  which 
enabled  us  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is  natural, 
indeed,  to  suppose,  that  so  great  an  annual  ex- 
pense must  have  been  defrayed  from  a  great 
annual  produce.  The  expense  of  1761,  foi 
example,  amounted  to  more  than  £l  9,000,00a 
No  accumulation  could  have  supported  wo 
great  an  annual  profusion.  There  is  no  an- 
nual produce,  even  of  gold  and  jilvcr,  nhkh 
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could  have  supported  it.  The  whole  gold 
and  siWer  annually  imported  into  both 
Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the  best 
accounts,  does  not  commonly  much  exceed 
£6,000,000  sterling,  which,  in  some  years, 
would  source  have  paid  four  months  expense 
of  the  late  war. 

The  commodities  most  proper  for  being 
transported  to  distant  countries,  in  order  to 
purchase  there  either  the  pay  and  provisions  of 
an  army,  or  some  part  of  the  money  of  the 
mercantile  republic  to  be  employed  in  pur- 
chasing them,  seem  to  be  the  finer  and  more 
improved  manufactures;  such  as  contain  a 
great  value  in  a  small  bulk,  and  can  therefore 
be  exported  to  a  great  distance  at  little  ex- 
pense. A  country  whose  industry  produces 
a  great  annual  surplus  of  such  manufactures, 
which  are  usually  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, may  carry  on  for  many  years  a  very  ex- 
pensive foreign  war,  without  either  exporting 
any  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver, 
or  even  having  any  such  quantity  to  export. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  annual  surplus  of 
its  manufactures  must,  indeed,  in  this  case,  be 
exx)orted  without  bringing  back  any  returns 
to  the  country,  though  it  does  to  the  mer- 
chant ;  the  government  purchasing  of  tlie  mer. 
chant  his  bills  upon  foreign  countries,  in  order 
to  purchase  there  the  pay  and  provisions  of  an 
army.  Some  part  of  this  surplus,  however, 
may  still  continue  to  bring  back  a  return. 
The  manufacturers  during  the  war  will  have  a 
double  demand  upon  them,  and  be  called  up- 
on first  to  work  up  goods  to  be  sent  abroad, 
for  paying  the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  pay  and  provisions  of  tlie  army  : 
and,  secondly,  to  work  up  such  as  are  necessa- 
ry for  purchasing  the  common  returns  that 
had  usually  been  consumed  in  the  country.  In 
the  midst  of  the  most  destructive  foreign  war, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  of  manufactures 
may  frequently  flourish  greatly  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  they  may  decline  on  the  return  of 
peace.  They  may  flourish  amidst  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  and  begin  to  decay  upon  the 
return  of  its  prosperity,  llie  different  state  of 
many  different  branches  of  the  British  manu- 
factures during  the  late  war,  and  for  some 
time  after  the  peace,  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  has  been  just  now  said. 

No  foreign  war,  of  great  expense  or  dura- 
tion, could  conveniently  be  carried  on  by  the 
exportation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil. 
The  expense  of  sending  such  a  quantity  of  it 
into  a  foreign  country  as  might  purchase  the 
pay  and  provisions  of  an  army  would  be  too 
great.  Few  countries,  too,  produce  much 
more  rude  produce  than  what  is  sufficient  for 
the  subsistence  of  their  own  inhabitants.  To 
send  abroad  any  great  quantity  of  it,  therefore, 
would  be  to  send  abroad  a  part  of  the  neces- 
sary subsistence  of  the  people.  It  is  other- 
wise with  the  exportation  of  manufactures. 
Hie  maintenance  of  the  people  employed  in  \ 


them  is  kept  at  home,  and  only  the  surplus 
part  of  their  work  is  exported.  Mr  Hume 
frequently  takes  notice  of  the  inability  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on,  with<mt 
interruption,  any  foreign  war  of  long  duration. 
The  English  in  those  days  had  nothing  where- 
withal to  purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of 
their  armies  in  foreign  countries,  but  either 
t^e  rude  produce  of  the  soil,  of  which  no  con- 
siderable part  could  be  spared  from  the  home 
consumption,  or  a  few  manufactures  of  the 
coarsest  kind,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  rude 
produce,  the  transportation  was  too  expensive. 
This  inability  did  not  arise  from  the  want  of 
money,  but  of  the  finer  and  more  improved 
manufactures.  Buying  and  selling  was  trans- 
acted  by  means  of  money  in  England  then  as 
well  as  now.  The  quantity  of  circulating 
money  must  have  borne  the  same  proportion 
to  the  number  and  value  of  purchases  and 
sales  usually  transacted  at  that  time,  which  it 
does  to  those  transacted  at  present ;  or,  rather, 
it  must  have  borne  a  greater  proportion,  be 
cause  there  was  then  no  paper,  which  now  oc- 
cupies a  great  part  of  the  employment  of  gold 
and  silver.  Among  nations  to  whom  com., 
merce  and  manufactures  are  little  known,  the 
sovereign,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  can 
seldom  draw  any  considerable  aid  from  his 
subjects,  for  reasons  which  shall  be  explained 
hereaAer.  It  is  in  such  countries,  therefore, 
that  he  generally  endeavours  to  accumulate  a 
treasure,  as  the  only  resource  against  soch 
emergencies.  Independent  of  this  necessity, 
he  is,  in  such  a  situation,  naturally  disposed 
to  the  parsimony  requisite  for  accumulation. 
In  that  simple  state,  the  expense  even  of  a  so- 
vereign is  not  directed  by  the  vanity  which  de 
lights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court,  but  is 
employed  in  bounty  to  his  tetumts,  and  bospi- 
tality  to  his  retainers.  But  bounty  and  boa- 
pitality  very  seldom  lead  to  extravagance; 
though  vanity  almost  always  does.  Every 
Tartar  chief,  accordingly,  has  a  treasure.  The 
treasures  of  Mazepa,  chief  of  the  Cosaacks  in 
the  Ukraine,  the  famous  ally  of  Charles  XIL, 
are  said  to  have  been  very  great.  The  French 
kings  of  the  Merovingian  race  had  all  trea- 
sures. When  they  divided  their  kingdom 
among  their  different  children,  they  divided 
their  treasures  too.  The  Saxon  princes,  and 
the  first  kings  after  the  Conquest,  seem  like- 
wise to  have  accumulated  treasures.  The  first 
exploit  of  every  new  reign  was  commonly  to 
seize  the  treasure  of  the  prerading  kin^  as 
the  most  essential  measure  for  securing  the 
succession.  The  sovereigns  of  improved  and 
commercial  countries  are  not  under  the  same 
necessity  of  accumulating  treasures,  because 
they  can  generally  draw  from  their  subjects 
extraordinary  aids  upon  extraordinary  occ» 
They  are  likewise  leas  disposed  to  do 


sions. 


so.     They  naturally,  perhaps  necessarily,  fol 
low  the  mode  of  the  times ;  and  their  expense 
comes  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  extravagant 
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tanity  which  directs  that  of  all  the  other  great 
proprietors  in  their  dominions.  The  insigni- 
ficant pageantry  of  their  court  becomes  every 
day  more  brilliant ;  and  the  expense  of  it  not 
only  prevents  accumulation,  but  frequently 
encroaches  upon  the  funds  destined  for  more 
necessary  expenses.  What  Dercyllidas  said 
of  the  court  of  Persia,  may  be  applied  to  that 
of  several  European  princes,  that  he  saw  there 
much  splendour,  but  little  strength,  and  many 
servants,  but  few  soldiers. 

The  importation  of  gold  and  silver  is  not 
^  Athe  principal,  much  less  the  sole  bgnefit,  which 
»  (a  nation  derives  from  i^  foreign  tT*^^  Be- 
I'lreen  whatever  places  foreign  trade  is  carried 
'  on,  they  all  of  them  derive  two  distinct  bene- 
fits from  it.  It  carries  out  that  surplus  part 
of  the  produce  of  their  land  and  labour  for 
which  there  is  no  demand  among  them,  and 
brings  back  in  return  for  it  something  else  for 
which  there  is  a  demand.  It  gives  a  value  to 
their  superfluities,  by  exchanging  them  for 
something  else,  which  may  satisfy  a  part  of 
their  wants  and  increase  their  enjoyments.  By 
means  of  it,  the  narrowness  of  the  home  mar- 
ket does  not  hinder  the  ,*^iyiMnn  f>f  l«h^»"'  *" 
any  particular  branch  of  art  or  manufacture 
from  being  carried  to  the  highest  perfection. 
By  opening  a  more  extensive  market  for  what- 
ever part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  may 
exceed  the  home  consumption,  it  encourages 
tliem  to  improve  its  productive  p^ery"ahd  to 
augmenl  Hsannual  produce  to  the  utmost,  and 
tiiereby  to  increase  the  real  revenue  and  wealth 
of  the  society.  These  great  and  important 
services  foreign  trade  is  continually  occupied 
in  performing  to  all  the  diflerent  countries 
between  whid^  it  is  carried  on.  They  all  de- 
rive great  benefit  from  it,  though  that  in  which 
the  merchant  resides  generally  derives  the 
greatest,  as  he  is  generally  more  employed  in 
supplying  the  wants,  and  carrying  out  the  su- 
poiluities  of  his  own,  than  of  any  other  parti- 
cular country.  To  import  the  gold  and  silver 
which  may  be  wanted  into  the  countries  which 
have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  the  bu> 
siness  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is,  however, 
a  most  insignificant  part  of  it.  A  country 
which  carried  on  foreign  trade  merely  upon 
this  account,  could  scarce  have  occasion  to 
freight  a  ship  in  a  century. 

It  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  ul- 
vcr  that  the  discovery  of  America  has  enrich- 
ed Europe.  By  the  abundance  of  the  Ame- 
»rican  mines,  those  metals  have  become  cheap- 
er. A  service  of  plate  can  now  be  purchased 
for  about  a  third  part  of  the  com,  or  a  third 
part  of  the  labour,  which  it  would  have  cost 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  With  the  same  an- 
nual expense  of  labour  and  commodities,  Eu- 
rope can  annually  purchase  about  three  times 
the  quantity  of  plate  which  it  could  have  pur- 
chased at  that  time.  But  when  a  commodity 
comes  to  be  sold  for  a  third  part  of  what  had 
been  its  usual  price,  not  only  those  who  pur- 


chased it  before  can  purchase  three  times  their 
former  quantity,  but  it  is  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  a  much  greater  number  of  purchasers, 
perhaps  to  more  than  ten,  perhaps  to  more 
than  twenty  times  the  former  number.  Sc 
that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at  present,  not 
only  more  than  three  times,  but  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of  plate 
wluch  would  have  been  in  it,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  improvement,  had  the  discovery 
of  the  American  mines  never  been  made.  So 
far  Europe  has,  no  doubt,  gained  a  real  con- 
veniency,  though  surely  a  very  trifling  one. 
The  cheapness  of  gold  and  silver  renders  those 
metals  ratlier  less  fit  for  the  purposes  of  mo- 
ney than  they  were  before.  In  order  to  make 
the  same  purchases,  we  must  load  ourselves 
with  a  greater  quantity  of  them,  and  carry  a- 
bout  a  shilling  in  our  pocket,  where  a  groat 
would  have  done  before.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  most  trifling,  this  inconveniency,  or 
the  opposite  conveniency.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  have  made  any  very  es- 
sential change  in  the  state  of  Europe.  The 
discovery  of  America,  however,  certainly  made 
a  most  essential  one.  By  opening  a  new  and 
inexhaustible  market  to  all  the  commodities  of 
Europe,  it  gave  occasion  to  new  divisions  of 
labour  and  improvements  of  art,  which  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  ancient  commerce  could 
never  have  taken  place,  for  want  of  a  market 
to  take  off  the  greater  part  of  their  produce. 
The  productive  powers  of  labour  were  im- 
proved,  and  its  produce  increased  in  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  and  together 
with  it  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of  the  in* 
habitants.  The  commodities  of  Europe  were 
almost  all  new  to  America,  and  many  of  those 
of  America  were  new  to  Europe.  A  new  set 
of  exchanges,  therefore,  began  to  take  place, 
which  had  never  been  thought  of  before,  and 
which  should  naturally  have  proved  as  advan- 
tageous to  the  new,  as  it  certainly  did  to  the 
old  continent.  The  savage  injustice  of  the 
Europeans  rendered  an  event,  which  ought  to 
have  been  beneficial  to  all,  ruinous  and  de 
structivc  to  several  of  those  unfortunate  coun- 
tries. 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  In- 
dies by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  hap 
pened  much  about  the  same  time,  opened  per. 
baps  a  still  more  extensive  range  to  foreign 
commerce,  than  even  that  of  America,  not- 
withstanding  the  greater  distance.  There  were 
but  two  nations  in  America,  in  any  respect, 
superior  to  the  savages,  and  these  were  de- 
stroyed almost  as  soon  as  discovered.  The 
rest  were  mere  savages.  But  the  empires  of 
China,  Indostan,  Japan,  as  well  as  several 
others  in  the  East  Indies,  without  having 
richer  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  were,  in  every 
other  respect,  much  richer,  better  cultivated, 
and  more  advanced  in  all  arte  and  manufac- 
tures, than  either  Mexico  or  Peru,  even  though 
we   should  credit,  what  plainly  deserves  no 
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ctedit,  tlie  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Spanish 
writers  concerning  the  ancient  state  of  those 
.  /  empires.     But  rich  and  civilized  nations  can 
/ 1  always  exchange  to  a  much  greater  value  with 
/  '  one  another,  than  with  savages  and  barbarians. 
Europe,  however,  has  hitherto  derived  much 
less  advantage  from  its  commerce  with  the 
East  Indies,  than  from  that  with  America. 
The  Portuguese  monopolised  the  East  India 
trade  to  themselves  for  about  a  centurjr ;  and 
it  was  only  indirectly,  and  through  them,  that 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  could  either  send 
out  or  receive  any  goods  from  that  country. 
When  the  Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  began  to  encroadi  upon  them,  they 
vested  their  whole  East  India  conunerce  in  an 
exclusive  company.     The  English,   French, 
Swedes,  and  Danes,  have  all  followed  their 
example ;  so  that  no  great  nation  of  Europe 
lias  ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a  free  com- 
merce to  the  East  Indies.     No  other  reason 
need  be  assigned  why  it  has  never  been  so  ad- 
vantageous as  the  trade  to  America,  which, 
between  almost  ev^  nation  of  Europe  and 
its  own  colonies,  is  free  to  all  its  subjects. 
The  exclusive  privileges  of  those  East  India 
companies,  their  great  riches,  the  great  favour 
and  protection  which  these  have  procured  them 
from  their  respective  governments,  have  ex- 
cited mudi  envy  against  them.     This  envy 
jias  frequently  represented  their  trade  as  alto- 
gether pernicious,   on  account  of  the  great 
quantities  of  silver  which  it  every  year  exports 
^om  the  countries  from  which  it  is  carried 
on.     The  parties  concerned  have  replied,  that 
their  trade  by  this  continual  exportation  of 
ulver,  might  indeed  tend  to  impoverish  Eu- 
rope in  general,  but  not  the  particular  coun- 
try from  which  it  was  carried  on ;  because,  by 
the  exportation  of  a  part  of  the  returns  to 
9ther  European  countries,  it  annually  brought 
home  a  much  greater  quantity  of  that  metal 
than  it  carried  out.     Both  the  objection  and 
the  reply  are  founded  in  the  popular  notion 
which  I  have  been  just  now  examining.     It  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  further 
about  either.     By  the  annual  exportation  of 
silver  to  the  East  Indies,  plate  is  probably 
somewhat  dearer  in  Europe  than  it  otherwise 
might  have  been ;  and  coined  silver  probably 
purchases  a  larger  quantity  both  of  labour  and 
commodities.     The  former  of  these  two  ef- 
fects is  a  very  small  loss,  the  latter  a  very 
small  advantage ;  both  too  insignificant  to  de- 
Mrve  any  part  of  the  public  attention.     The 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  by  opening  a  mar- 
ket to  the  commodities  of  Europe,  or,  what 
comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  to  the  gold 
and  silver  which  is  purchased  with  those  com- 
modities,  must  necessarily  tend  to  increase 
the  annual  production  of  European  commo- 
dities, and  consequently  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  Europe.     That  it  has  hitherto  in- 
crease   them  so  little,  is  probably  owing  C<) 


the  restraints  which  it   everywhere  laboun 
under. 

I  thought  it  necessary,  though  at  the  has- 
ard  of  being  tedious,  'to  examine  at  full  length 
this  popular  notion,  that  wealth  consista  in 
money  or  in  gold  and  silver.  Money,  in 
common  language,  as  I  have  already  chaerrcd, 
frequently  signifies  wealth ;  and  this  ambigui- 
ty  of  expression  has  rendered  this  popular  no- 
tion so  familiar  to  us,  that  even  they  who  are 
convinced  of  its  absurdity,  are  very  apt  to  for- 
get their  own  principles,  and,  in  the  course  ot 
their  reasonings,  to  take  it  for  granted  as  a 
certain  and  undeniable  truth.  Some  of  the  best 
English  writera  upon  commerce  set  out  with 
observing,  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  con- 
sists,  not  in  its  gold  and  silver  only,  but  in  its 
lands,  houses,  and  consumable  goods  of  all 
different  kinds.  In  the  course  cf  their  rea- 
sonings, however,  the  lands,  houses,  and  con. 
sumable  goods,  seem  to  slip  out  of  their  me- 
mory ;  and  the  strain  of  their  argument  fre- 
quently supposes  that  all  wealth  consists  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  that  to  multiply  those 
metals  b  the  g^reat  object  of  national  industry 
and  commerce. 

The  two  principles  being  establidied,  bow. 
ever,  that  wealth  consisted  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  that  those  metals  could  be  brought  into  a 
country  which  had  no  mines,  only  by  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  or  by  exporting  to  a  greatei 
value  than  it  imported ;  it  necessarily  became 
the  great  object  of  political  economy  to  dimi- 
nish as  much  as  possible  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  for  home  consumption,  and  to 
increase  as  much  as  possible  the  exp<ntation 
of  the  produce  of  domestic  industry.  Its  two 
gre&t  engines  for  enriching  the  country,  therew 
fore,  were  restraints  upon  importation,  and 
encouragement  to  exportation. 

Tlie  restraints  upon  importation  were  of 
two  kinds. 

First,  restraints  upon  the  importation  ol 
such  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption  as 
could  b6  produced  at  home,  from  whatever 
country  they  were  imported. 

Secondly,  restraints  upon  the  importatiua 
of  goods  of  almost  all  kinds,  from  those  par- 
ticular countries  with  which  the  balance  of 
trade  was  supposed  to  be  disadvantageous. 

lliose  different  restraints  consisted  some. 
times  in  high  duties,  and  sometimes  in  abso- 
lute prohibitions. 

Exportation  was  encouraged  sometimes  by 
drawbacks,  sometimes  by  bounties,  sometimes 
by  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce  with 
foreign  statra,  and  sometimes  by  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  in  distant  countries. 

Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  diflfereni 
occasions.  When  the  home  manufactures  were 
subject  to  any  duty  or  excise,  either  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  it  was  fVequently  drawn  back  u|i- 
on  their  exportation ;  and  when  foreign  goods 
liable  to  a  duty  were  imported,  in  order  to  u» 
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exported  again,  eitiier  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
this  duty  was  sometimes  gtven  back  upon  such 
exportation. 

Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement, 
either  of  some  beginning  manufactures,  or  of 
such  sorts  of  industry  of  other  kinds  as  were 
supposed  to  deserve  particular  favour. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  par- 
ticular privileges  were  procured  in  some  fo- 
reign state  for  the  goods  and  merchants  of  the 
country,  beyond  what  were  granted  to  those 
of  other  countries. 

By  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  distant 
countries,  not  only  particular  privileges,  but 
a  monopoly  was  frequently  procured  for  the 
goods  and  merchants  of  the  country  Vhich  es- 
tablished them. 

The  two  sorts  of  restraints  upon  importa- 
tion above  mentioned,  together  with  these  four 
encouragements  to  exportation,  constitute  the 
six  principal  means  by  which  the  commercial 
S3rstem  proposes  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  any  country,  by  turning  the 
balance  of  trade  in  its  favour.  I  shall  consi- 
der each  of  them  in  a  particular  chapter,  and, 
without  taking  much  farther  notice  of  their 
supposed  tendency  to  bring  money  into  the 
country,  I  shall  examine  chiefly  what  are 
likely  to  be  the  effects  of  each  of  them  upon 
the  annual  produce  of  its  industry.  Accord- 
ing as  they  tend  either  to  increase  or  dimi- 
nish the  value  of  this  annual  produce,  they 
must  evidently  tend  either  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the 
country.     Notol  26,  26w 
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or  BEST&AINT8  UTOV  IMPOBTATION  FBOM  PO- 
REIGN  COUNTRIES  OF  SUCH  OOOIW  AS  CAN 
BE  PRODUCED  AT  HOME. 

By  restraining,  either  by  high  duties,  or  by 
absolute  prohibitions,  the  importation  of  such 
goods  from  foreign  countries  as  can  be  pro- 
duced at  home,  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  is  more  or  less  secured  to  the  domes- 
tic industry  employed  in  producing  theno. 
Thus  the  prohibition  of  importing  either  live 
cattle  or  salt  provisions  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, secures  to  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  for  but- 
cher's meat.  The  high  duties  upon  the  im- 
portation of  com,  which,  in  times  of  moderate 
plenty,  amount  to  a  prohibition,  give  a  like 
advantage  to  the  growers  of  that  commodity. 
The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
woollens  is  equally  favounible  to  the  woollen 
manufacturers.  The  silk  manufacture,  though 
altogether  employed  upon  foreign  materials, 
has  lately  obtained  the  same  advantage.  The 
Hnen  manufacture  has  not  yet  obtained   it. 


but  is  making  great  strides  towards  it.  Many 
other  sorts  of  manufactures  have,  in  the  sam« 
manner  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  either  al 
together,  or  v^  nearly,  a  monopoly  against 
their  countrymen.  The  variety  of  goods,  of 
which  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  is 
prohibited,  either  absolutely,  or  under  certain 
circumstances,  greatly  exceeds  what  can  ea- 
sily be  suspected  by  those  who  arc  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  customs. 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  home  mark 
frequently  ^ves  great  encouragement  to  thi 
particular  species  of  industry  which  enjoys  i 
and  frequently  turns  towards  that  employme 
a  greater  share  of  both  the  labour  and  stoc 
of  the  society  than  would  otherwise  have  gon 
to  it,  cannot  be  doubted.     But  whether  i 
tends  either  to  increase  the  general  indus 
of  the  society,  or  to  give  it  the  most  advan- 
tageous  direction,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether 
so  evident. 

The  general  industry  of  the  society  can 
never  exceed  what  the  capital  of  the  sodet 
can  employ.  As  the  number  of  workme 
that  can  be  kept  in  employment  by  any  par^ 
ticular  person  must  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  his  capital,  so  the  number  of  those 
that  can  b6  continually  employed  by  aU 
the  members  of  a  great  society  must  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  whole  capital  of  the; 
society,  and  never  can  exceed  that  proportion. 
No  regulation  of  commerce  can  increase  the 
quantity  of  industry  in  any  society  beyond 
what  its  capital  can  maintain.  It  can  only  di- 
vert a  part  of  it  into  a  direction  into  which 
it  might  not  otherwise  have  gone;  and  it  i> 
by  no  means  certain  that  this  artificial  direc- 
tion is  likely  to  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
society,  ths^  that  into  which  it  would  have 
gone  of  its  own  accord. 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting 
himself  to  find  out  the  most  advantageous  em- 
ployment for  whatever  capital  he  can  com- 
mand. It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and 
not  that  of  the  society,  which  he  has  in  view. 
But  the  study  of  his  own  advantage  naturally, 
or  rather  necessarily,  leads  him  to  prefer  that 
employment  which  Is  most  advantageous  to 
the  society. 

First,  every  individual  endeavours  to  em 
ploy  his  capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  an 
consequently  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  su 
port  of  domestic  industry,    provided  always' 
that  he  can  thereby  obtain  die  ordinary,  or  not 
a  great  deal  less  than  the  ordinary  profits  of{ 
stock. 

Thus,  upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
every  wholesale  merchant  naturally  prefers  the 
home  trade  to  the  foreign  trade  of  consump. 
tion,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  to 
the  carrying  trade.  In  the  home  trade,  his 
capital  is  never  so  long  out  of  his  sight  as  it 
frequently  is  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion. He  can  know  better  the  character  and 
situation  of  the  persons  whom  he  trusu ;  and 
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if  be  should  happen  to  be  deceiTed,  he  knows 
better  the  Uws  of  the  country  from  which  he 
must  seek  redress.  In  the  carrying  trade,  the 
capital  of  the  merchant  is,  as  it  were,  divided 
between  two  foreign  countries,  and  no  part  of 
it  is  ever  necessarily  brought  home,  or  placed 
under  his  own  immediate  view  and  command. 


sumption  has  the  same  adnuitags  orer  an  equal 
capital  employed  in  the  carrying  trade.     Up. 
n  equal,  or  only  nearly  equal  profits,  there- 
ore,    erery  individual  naturally  inclines  to 
ploy  his  capital  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
s  likdy  to  afford  the  greatest  support  to  do- 
lestic  industry,  and  to  give  revenue  and  em> 


The  capital  which  an  Amsterdam  merchant  Iployment  to  the  greatest  number  of  people  ol 

employs  in  carrying  com  from  Koningsberg  Ibis  own  country. 

to  Lisbon,  and  fruit  and  wine  from  Lisbon  [|    Secondly*  every  individual  who  employs  his 


to  Koningsberg,  must  generally  be  the  one  papitai  m  tne  support  of  domestic  industry, 
half  of  it  at  Koningsbei^,  and  the  other  half  necessarily  endeavours  so  to  direct  that  indns. 


at  Lisbon.  No  part  of  it  need  ever  come  to 
Amsterdam.  The  natural  residence  of  such 
a  merchant  should  either  be  at  Koningsberg 
or  Lisbon ;  and  it  can  only  be  some  very  par- 
ticular circumstances  which  can  make  him 
prefer  the  residence  of  Amsterdam.  The  un- 
easiness, however,  which  he  feels  at  being 
parated  so  far  from  his  capital,  generally  d 
termines  him  to  bring  part  both  of  the  Ko- 
ningsberg goods  which  he  destines  for  the 
market  of  Lisbon,  and  of  the  Lisbon  goods 


',  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greatest 

•ossible  value. 

The  produce  of  industry  is  what  it  adds  to 

e  subject  or  materials  upon  which  it  is  em- 

•loyed.     In  proportion  as  the  value  of  this 

•roduce  is  great  or  small,  so  will  Ukewiae  be 

e  profits  of  the  employer.     But  it  is  only 

br  the  sake  of  profit  that  any  man  employs  a 

capital  in  the  support  of  industry;   and  he 

will  always,  therefore,  endeavour  to  employ  it 

in  the  support  of  that  industry  of  whidi  the 


which  he  destines  for  that  of  Koningsberg,  to  ytpduce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value, 
Amsterdam ;  and  though  this  necessarily  sub-  or  to  exchange  for  the  greatest  quantity  either 
jects  him  to  a  double  charge  of  loading  anoT  ^f  money  or  of  other  goods, 
unloading  as  well  as  to  the  payment  of  some  But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  society  is 
duties  and  customs,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  hav-l  always  precisely  equal  to  the  exchangeable  va- 
ing  some  part  of  his  capital  always  under  hisllue  of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  its  in- 
own  view  and  command,  he  willingly  submitoldustry,  or  rather  is  predsdy  the  same  thing 


to  this  extraordinary  charge ;  and  it  is  in  this 
manner  that  every  country  which  has  any  con- 
siderable share  of  the  carrying  trade,  becomes 
always  the  emporium,  or  general  market,  for 
the  goods  of  all  the  different  countries  whose 


with  that  exdiangeable  value.     As  every  in 
dividual,  ther^ore,  endeavours  as  much  as  be 
can,  both  to  employ  his  capital  in  the  support 
of  domestic  industry,  and  so  to  direct  that  in- 
dustry that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greatest 


trade  it  carries  on.  The  merchant,  in  order  .value;  every  individual  necessarily  labours  to 
to  save  a  becond  loading  and  unloading,  en-ljf6nder  the  annual  revenue  of  the  society  mm 
deavours  always  to  sell  in  the  home  marke\lgTeat  as  he  can.  He  generally,  indeed,  nd  - 
as  much  of  the  goods  of  all  those  different!  ther  intends  to  promote  the  public  interest, 
fountries  as  he  can ;  and  thus,  so  far  as  he  nor  knows  how  much  he  is  promoting  it.  By 
can,  to  convert  his  carrying  trade  into  a  fo-  preferring  the  support  of  domestic  to  that  of 
reign  trade  of  consumption.  A  menJiant,  in 
the  same  manner,  who  is  engaged  in  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  consumption,  when  he  collects 
goods  for  foreign  markets,  will  always  be 
glad,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  to 
sell  as  great  a  part  of  them  at  home  as  he  can. 
He  saves  himself  the  risk  and  trouble  of  ex- 
portation, when,  so  far  as  he  can,  he  thus  con 
verts  his  foreign  trade  of  consumption  into  a 

home  trade.     Home  is  in  this  manner  the      ^         ,  .  _  ^ 

centre,  if  I  may  say  so,  round  which  the  ca- leffectually  than  when  he  really  intends  to  pnv 
pitals  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  arei  mote  it     I  have  never  known  much  good 


foreign  industry,  he  intends  only  his  own 
curity ;  and  by  directing  that  industry  in  such 
a  manner  as  its  produce  may  be  of  the  great- 
est value,  he  intends  only  his  own  gain ;  and 
he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  led  by 
an  invisible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which 

s  intention.  Nor  is  it  al- 
ys  the  worse  for  the  society  that  it  was  no 
part  of  it.  By  pursuing  his  own  interest,  he 
frequently  promotes  that  of  the  society  more 


continually  circulating,  and  towards  which 
they  arc  always  tending,  though,  by  particular 
causes,  they  may  sometimes  be  driven  off  and 
repelled  from  it  towards  more  distant  employ- 
ments. But  a  capital  employed  in  the  home 
trade,  it  has  already  been  shown,  necessarily 
puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  domes- 
tic industry,  and  gives  revenue  and  employ- 
ment to  a  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 


done  by  those  who  affected  to  trade  for  the 
public  good.  It  is  an  affectation,  indeed,  not 
very  common  among  merchants,  and  very  fern 
words  need  be  employed  in  dissuading  them 
from  it. 

What  is  the  species  of  domestic  industry 
which  his  capital  can  employ,  and  of  whi^ 
the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  va- 
lue, every  individual,  it  b  evident,  can  in  his 


|of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital  employ-^  Jocal  situation  judge  much  better  than  any 
ed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption ;  and^tatesman  or  lawgiver  can  do  for  him.  The 
one  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  ^on- 1  statesman,  who  should  attempt  to  direct  prv 
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mte  people  in  what  manner  tbcy  ought  to  em- 
ploy their  capitals,  would  not  only  load  him- 
self with  a  most  unnecessary  attention,  but  as- 
sume an  authority  which  could  safely  be  trust- 
ed, not  only  to  no  single  person,  but  to  no 
council  or  senate  whatever,  and  which  would 
nowhere  be  so  dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  had  folly  and  presumption  enough 
to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  in  any 
dcular  art  or  manufacture,  is  in  some  mea- 
sure to  direct  private  people  in  what  manner 
•y  ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  and  must 
Pbl  almost  all  cases  be  either  a  useless  or  a 
^^rtful  regulation.  If  the  produce  of  domes- 
tic can  be  brought  there  as  cheap  as  that  of 
foreign  industry,  the  regulation  is  evidently 
useless.  If  it  cannot,  it  must  generally  be 
hurtfuL  It  is  the  nuixim  of  every  prudent 
master  of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to  make 
at  home  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make 
than  to  buy.  Hie  tailor  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  of  the 
shoemaker.  The  shoemaker  does  not  attempt 
to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a  tailor. 
The  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  employs  those  different  ar- 
tificers. All  of  them  find  it  for  their  interest 
to  employ  their  whole  industry  in  a  way  in 
which  they  have  some  advantage  over  Uieir 
neighbours,  and  to  purchase  with  a  part  of  its 
produce,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the 
price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  else  they  have 
occasion  for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every 
private  family,  can  scarce  beiblly  m  that  of  a 
great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign  country  can 
supply  ua  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we 
itenelvet  can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them 
^with  lome  part  of  the  produce  of  our  own  in- 
employed  in  a  way  in  which  we  have 
advantage.  The  general  industry  of 
country  b^g  always  in  proportion  to  the 
capita]  which  employs  it,  will  not  thereby  be 
diminished,  no  more  than  that  of  the  above- 
mentioned  artificers ;  out  only  left  to  find  out 
the  way  in  which  it  can  be  employed  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  It  is  certainly  not  em- 
ployed to  the  greatest  advantage,  when  it  is 
ifaus  directed  towards  an  object  which  it  can 
Vbuy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.  The  value  of 
its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  less  di- 
minished, when  it  is  thus  turned  away  from 
producing  commodities  evidently  of  more  va- 
loe  than  the  commodity  which  it  is  directed  to 
produce.  According  to  the  supposition,  that 
commodity  could  be  purchased  from  foreign 
countries  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home ; 
it  could  therefore  have  been  purchased  with  a 
part  only  of  the  commodities,  or,  what  is  the 
same  tldng,  with  a  part  only  of  the  price  of 
the  OKnmodities,  wliich  the  industry  employ- 
ad  by  an  equal  capital  would  have  produced 


>X 


course.  The  industry  of  the  country,  there- 
fore, is  thus  turned  away  from  a  more  to  a  less 
advantageous  employment;  and  the  exchange- 
able value  of  its  annual  produce,  instead  of 
bding  increased,  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  lawgiver,  must  necessarily  be  diminished 
by  every  such  regulation. 

By  means  of  such  regulations^  indeed,  a 
particular  manufacture  may  sometimes  be  ac- 
quired sooner  than  it  could  have  been  other- 
wise, and  after  a  certain  time  may  be  made  at  %/ 
home  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  in  tlie  foreignVT 
country.     But  though  the  industry  of  the  so- 
ciety may  be  thus  carried  with  advantage  into! 
a  particular  channel  sooner  than  it  could  have  ] 
been  otherwise,  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that 
the  sum-total,  either  of  its  industry,  or  of  its* 
revenue,  can  ever  be  augmented  by  any  such  | 
regulation.     The  industry  of  the  society  can 
augment  only  in  proportion  as  its  capital  aug^ 
ments,  and  its  capital  can  augment  only  in     J 
proportion  to  what  can  be   gradually   saved  v 
out  of  its  revenue.     But  the  immediate  effect       . 
of  every  such  regulation  is  to  diminish  its  re-  {^!fJi 
venue;  and  what  diminishes  its  revenue  is        ^ 
certainly  not  very  likely  to  augment  its  capital 
faster  than  it  would  have  augmented  of  it4^ 
own  accord,  had  both  capital  and  industry  beenIX 
lefl  to  find  out  their  natural  employments.     | 
Thou^,  for  want  of  such  regulations,  the 
society  should  never  acquire  the  proposed  ma- 
nufacture, it  would  not  upon  that  account  ne-%/ 
ccssarily  be  the  poorer  in  any  one  period  of  ita 
duration.     In  every  period  of  its  duration  its 
whole  capital  and  industry  mi^t  still  have 
been  employed,  though  upon  different  objects, 
in  the  manner  that  was  most  advantageous  at 
the  time.     In  every  period  its  revenue  might      / 
have  been  the  greatest  which  ita  capital  could  Vy 
afford,  and  both  capital  and  revenue  might \^/ 
have  been  augmented  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble rapidity. 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country 
has  over  another,  in  producing  particular  com-  . 
modities,  are  sometimes  so  great,  that  it  is  ac-  yj 
knowledged  by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to 
struggle  with  them.  By  means  of  glasses, 
hot-beds,  and  hot-walls,  very  good  grapes  can 
be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine,  too, 
can  be  made  of  them,  at  about  thirty  times  the 
expense  for  which  at  least  equally  good  can  be 
brought  from  foreign  countries.  Would  it  be 
a  reasonable  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  oi 
all  foreign  wines,  merely  to  encourage  the 
making  of  claret  and  Burgundy  in  Scotland  ? 
But  if  there  would  be  a  manifest  absurdity  in 
turning  towards  any  employment  thirty  times 
more  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  coun- 
try than  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  from 
foreign  countries  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
commodities  wanted,  there  must  be  an  absur- 
dity, though  not  altogether  so  glaring,  yet  ex- 
actly of  the  same  kind,  in  turning  towirds  any 
such  employment  a  thirtieth,  or  even  a  three 


at  home,  had  it  been  left  to  follow  its  natural  J  hundredth  part  more  of  either      Whether  th« 
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advantagej  which  one  countr}-  has  over  ano- 
ther be  natural  or  aoquired,  is  in  this  respect 
of  no  consequence.     As  long  as  the  one  coun- 
try has  those  advantages,  and  the  other  wants 
J  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advantageous  for 
yjfhe  latter  rather  to  buy  of  the  former  than  to 
pnake.     It  is   an   acquired  advantage   only, 
which  one  artificer  has  over  his  neighbour,  who 
exercises  another  trade;   and  yet  they  both 
find  it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one  ano- 
ther, than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to 
their  particular  trades. 

/  Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  the  peo- 
v^le  who  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  this 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  llie  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  and 
of  salt  provisions,  together  with  the  high  duties 
upon  foreign  com,  which  in  times  of  moderate 
plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition,  are  not  near 
so  advantageous  to  the  graiiers  and  farmers  of 
Great  Britain,  as  other  regulations  of  the  same 
kind  are  to  its  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
Manufactures,  those  of  the  finer  kind  especi- 
ally, are  more  easily  transported  from  one 
country  to  another  than  com  or  cattle.     It  is 

I  in  the  fetching  and  carrying  manufactures, 
accordingly,  that  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed.    In  manufactures,  a  very  small  ad- 
J4ntage  will  enable  foreigners  to  undersell  our 

^own  workmen,  even  in  the  home  market.  It 
will  require  a  very  great  one  to  enable  them 
to  do  so  in  the  rude  produce  of  the  soiL  If 
the  free  importation  of  foreign  manufactures 
were  permitted,  several  of  the  home  manufac- 
tures would  probably  suffer,  and  some  of  them 
perhaps  go  to  ruin  altogether,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  stock  and  industry  at  present 

^  employed  in  them,  would  be  forced  to  find 
out  some  other  employment.  But  the  freest 
importation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil 

\  could  have  no  such  efiect  upon  the  agriculture 
of  the  country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  for  ex- 
Anple,  were  made  ever  so  free,  so  few  could  be 

^mported,  that  the  graxing  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain could  be  little  affected  by  it.  Live  cattle 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  conmiodity  of  which 
the  transportation  is  more  expensive  by  sea 
than  by  land.  By  land  they  carry  themselves 
to  market.  By  sea,  not  only  the  cattle,  but 
their  food  and  their  water  too,  roust  be  carried 
at  no  small  expense  and  inconveniency.  The 
short  sea  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
indeed,  renders  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle 
more  easy.  But  though  the  free  importation 
of  them,  which  was  lately  permitted  only  for 
a  limited  time,  were  rendered  perpetual,  it 
could  have  no  considerable  effect  upon  the  in- 
terest of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain.  Those 
parts  of  Great  Britain  which  border  upon  the 
Irish  sea  are  all  grazing  countries.  Irish  cat- 
tle could  never  be  imported  for  their  use,  but 
must  be  drove  through  those  very  extensive 
countries,  at  no  small  expense  and  inconveni- 
encv.  before  they  could  arrive  at  their  proper 


market.  Fat  cattle  could  not  be  drove  so  far 
Lean  cattle,  therefcMre,  could  only  be  import- 
ed ;  and  such  importation  could  interfere  Dot 
with  the  interest  of  the  feeding  or  fattening 
countries,  to  which,  by  reducing  the  pnoc  ol 
lean  cattle  H  would  rather  be  advantageous, 
but  with  that  of  the  breeding  countries  only. 
The  small  number  of  Irish  cattle  imported 
since  their  importation  was  permitted,  toge- 
ther with  the  good  price  at  which  lean  cattle 
still  continue  to  sell,  seem  to  demonstrate, 
that  even  the  breeding  countries  of  Great  Bri- 
tain are  never  likely  to  be  much  affected  by 
the  free  importation  of  Irish  cattle.  The  com- 
mon people  of  Ireland,  indeed,  are  said  tt 
have  sometimes  opposed  with  violence  the  ex- 
portation of  their  cattle.  But  if  the  exporters 
had  found  any  great  advantage  in  continuing 
the  trade,  they  could  easily,  when  the  law  was 
on  their  side,  have  conquered  this  roobbish  op- 
position. 

Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  besides, 
must  always  be  highly  improved,  whereas 
breeding  countries  are  generally  uncultivated. 
The  hi^  price  of  lean  cattle,  by  augmoiting 
the  value  of  uncultivated  land,  is  like  a  boun- 
ty against  improvement.  To  any  country 
which  was  highly  improved  throughout,  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  import  its 
lean  cattle  than  to  breed  them.  The  province 
of  Holland,  accordingly,  is  said  to  foUow  tfais 
maxim  at  present  Tlie  mountuns  of  SooC 
land,  Wales,  and  Northumberland,  indeed, 
are  countries  not  capable  of  much  improve- 
ment, and  seem  destined  by  nature  to  be  the 
breeding  countries  of  Great  Britain.  The 
freest  importation  of  foreign  cattle  could  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  hinder  diose  breeding 
countries  from  taking  advantage  of  the  increas- 
ing population  and  improvement  of  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  from  raising  their  price  to  an 
exorbitant  height,  and  from  laying  a  real  tax 
upon  all  the  more  improved  and  cultivated 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  freest  importation  of  salt  provisions,  in 
the  same  manner,  could  have  as  little  efiect  up- 
on the  interest  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain as  that  of  live  cattle.  Salt  provisions  are 
not  only  a  very  bulky  commodity,  but  when 
compared  with  fresh  meat  they  are  a  commo* 
dity  both  of  worse  quality,  and,  as  they  cost 
more  labour  and  expense,  of  higho*  price. 
They  could  never,  therefore,  come  into  oom- 
petition  with  the  fresh  meat,  though  they 
might  witli  the  salt  provisions  of  the  country. 
They  might  be  used  for  victualling  ships  for 
distant  voyages,  and  such  like  uses,  but  could 
never  make  any  considerable  part  of  the  food 
of  the  people.  The  small  quantity  of  salt  pro- 
visions imported  from  Ireland  since  their  im- 
portation was  rendered  free,  is  an  experimen- 
tal proof  that  our  graziers  have  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend from  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
price  of  butchei*s  meat  haa  ever  been  sensibly 
afl^ected  by  it. 
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I      Even  the  free  importation  of  foreign  com 
L^uld  Tery  little  affect  the   interest  of  the 

■^armen  of  Great  Britain.  Com  is  a  much 
fmore  bulky  commodity  than  butcher*s  meat 
A  pound  of  wheat  at  a  penny  is  as  dear  as  a 
pound  of  butcher's  meat  at  fourpence.  Tlie 
small  quanti^  of  foreign  com  imported  even 
in  times  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  may  satisfy 
our  farmers  that  they  can  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  freest  importation.  The  average 
quantity  imported,  one  year  with  another,  a- 
mounts  only,  according  to  the  very  well  in- 
formed  author  of  the  Tracts  upon  the  Cora 
Trade,  to  23,738  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grain, 
and  does  not  exceed  the  five  hundredth  and 
seventy-one  part  of  the  annual  consumption. 
But  as  Ibe  bounty  upon  com  occasions  a  great- 
er exportation  in  years  of  plenty,  so  it  must, 
of  consequence,  occasion  a  greater  importation 
in  years  of  scarcity,  than  in  the  actwd  state  of 
tillage  would  otherwise  take  place.  By  means 
of  it,  the  plenty  of  one  year  does  not  compen- 
sate the  scarcity  of  another ;  and  as  the  ave- 
rage quantity  exported  u  necessarily  augment- 
ed by  it,  so  must  likewise,  in  the  actual  state 
]of  tillage,  the  average  quantity  imported.  If 
were  no  bounty,  as  less  com  would  be 
(ported,  so  it  is  probable  that,  one  year  with 
r,  less  would  be  imported  than  at  pre- 
I  wnt  The  corn-merchants,  the  fetchers  and 
■carriers  of  com  between  Great  Britain  and  fo- 
reign countries,  would  have  much  less  em- 
ployment, and  might  suffer  considerably ;  but 
the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers  could  suf. 
fer  very  little.  It  is  in  the  corn-merchants, 
accordingly,  rather  than  die  country  gentle- 
men and  farmers,  that  I  have  observed  the 
greatest  anxiety  for  the  renewal  and  continua- 
tion of  the  bounty. 

Country  gentlemen  and  fiumers  are,  to  their 
j^reat  honour,  of  all  people,  the  least  subject 

^to  the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly.  The  un- 
dertaker of  a  great  manufactory  is  sometimes 
alarmed  if  another  work  of  the  same  kind  is 
established  within  twenty  miles  of  him ;  the 
Dntdi  undertaker  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
at  Abbeville,  stipulated  that  no  work  of  the 
same  kind  should  be  established  within  thirty 
leagues  of  that  city.  Farmers  and  country 
gentlemen,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  dis- 

\jfo&tA.  rather  to  promote,  than  to  obstruct,  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  their  neigh- 
bours farms  and  estates.  They  have  no  se- 
crets, such  as  those  of  the  greater  part  of  ma- 
nufacturers,  but  are  generallv  rather  fond  of 
xymmunicating  to  their  neighbours,  and  of 
extending  as  far  as  possible  any  new  practice 
w^ch  they  may  have  found  to  be  advantage- 
ous. Tiu»  puuhUt  says  old  Cato»  itabilUri' 
muMquef  nunimeque  invidioMuti  minimeqtie 
mate  eogitantes  Muni,  qui  in  eo  studio  occupali 
funi.  Country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  dis- 
persed in  different  parts  of  the  country,  can- 
not so  easily  combine  as  merchants  and  manu- 
^ctursrs,  who  being  collected  into  towns,  and 


i 


accustomed  to  that  exclusive  corporation  spirit 
which  prevails  in  them,  naturally  endeavour  | 
to  obtain,  against  all  their  countrymen,  the  i. 
same  exclusive  privilege  which  they  generally 
possess  against  the  inhabitants  of  their  respec-  ^ 
tive  towns.     They  accordingly  seem  to  have 
been  the  original  inventors  of  those  restraints    ^j 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  which  ^X 
secure  to  them  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market.    It  was  probably  in  imitation  of  fhem, 
and  to  put  themselves  upon  a  level  with  those 
who,  they  found,  were  disposed  to  oppress 
them,  that  the  country  gentlemen  and  farm- 
ers of  Great  Britain  so  far  forgot  the  genero- 
sity which  is  natural  to  their  station,  as  to  de- 
mand the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  theirj^ 
countrymen  with  com  and  butcher's   meat.^ 
They  did  not,  perhaps,  take  time  to  consider 
how  much  less  their  interest  could  be  affected 
by  the  freedom  of  trade,  than  that  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  example  they  followed. 

To  prohibit,  by  a  perpetual  law,  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  com  and  cattle,  is  in  reality 
to  enact,  that  Uie  population  and  industry  of 
the  country  shall,  at  no  time,  exceed  what  the 
rude  produce  of  its  own  soil  can  maintain. 

There  seem,  however,  to  be  two  cases,  in 
which  it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay 
some  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  encourage- 1  ^ 
ment  of  domestic  industry. 

The  first  is,  when  some  particular  sort  of 
industry  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  ^ 
country.  The  defence  of  Great  Britain,  for 
example,  depends  very  much  upon  the  num- 
ber of  its  sailors  and  shipping,  ^llf  ****  ^^ 
"'"jgr*^*^"!  therefore,  very  properly  endeav- 
ours to  give  the  sailors  and  lUiipping  of  Great 
Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their 
own  country,  in  some  cases,  by  absolute  prx^ 
hibitions,  and  in  others,  by  heavy  burdens  ui^ 
on  the  shipping  of  foreign  countries.  The 
following  are  the  principal  dispositions  of  this 
act. 

First,  All  ships,  of  which  the  owners,  mas- 
ters, and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  are  not 
British  subjects,  are  prohibited,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  ship  and  cargo,  from  trading  to  the 
British  settlements  and  plantations  or  from 
being  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Great 
Britain. 

Secondly,  A  great  variety  of  the  most  bulky 
articles  of  importation  can  be  brought  into 
Great  Britain  only,  either  in  such  ship^  as  arc 
above  described,  or  in  ships  of  the  country 
where  those  goods  are  produced,  and  of  which 
the  owners,  masters,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
mariners,  are  of  that  particular  country  ;  and 
when  imported  even  in  ships  of  this  latter 
kind,  they  are  subject  to  double  aliens  duty. 
If  imported  in  ships  of  any  other  country,  the 
penalty  is  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods.  Whec 
this  act  was  made,  the  Dutch  were,  what  they 
still  are,  the  great  carriers  of  Europe ;  and 
by  this  regulation  they  were  entirely  excluded 
from  being  the  carriers  to  Great  Britain*  or 
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(rom  importing  to  us  tlie  goods  of  any  other 
European  country. 


ing  to  sell,  they  cannot  alwap  afford  to  com* 
to  buy ;  because,  coming  without  a  cargo,  ihcy 


Thirdly,  A  great  variety  of  tha  moat  bulky  tnust  lose  the  freight  from  their  own  coun. 

articles  of  importation^  are  _pix)hibited  .from  xy  to  Great  Britain.  By  diminishing  the 
^emglmported,  even  in  British  ships,  .fraq^  lumber  of  sellers,  therefore,  we  necessarily 

any  cuinitl^l>ut  Ifiat  in  which  they  are  pro-  diminish  that  of  buyers,  and  are  thus  likely 
*9ltce<f,''*1inder  pam  of  forfeitiqg  sh^>  ftnd  eg**-  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to 
jgf),"^rbliS  regulation,  too,  was  probably  ii^  lell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  nuflre 
^nded  against  the  Dutch.    Holland  was  then,    perfect  freedom  of  trade.     As  defence,  how. 

as  now,  the  great  emporium  for  all  European   ever,  is  of  much  more  importance  than  opu- 

goods ;  and  by  this  regulation,  British  ships    ence,  the  act  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the 

were  hindered  from  loading  in  Holland  the    nrisest  of  all  the  conunerdal  regulations  ol 

goods  of  any  other  European  country.  England. 

Fourthly,  Salt  fish  of  all  kinds,  whale-fins,       "j^ie  second  case,  in  which  it  will  generally 

wKalebone,  oil,  and  blubber,  not  caught  by  be  advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  fo- 
V^d  cured  on  board  British  vessds,  when  im^  reign  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  in- 

ported  into  Great  Britain,  are  subject  to  double  dustry,  is  when  some  tax  Is  imposed  at  home 

aliens  duty.      The  Dutch,  as  they  are  still 

the  principal,  were  then  the  only  fishers  in 

Europe  diat  attempted  to  supply  foreign  n 

tions  with  fish.     By  this  regulation,  a  very 

heavy  burden  was  laid  upon  their  tupplyin 

Great  Britain. 

When  the   act  of  navigation   was  madi 

tWjgh  England  and  Holland  were  not  ac-^ 
y^ally  at  war,  the  most  violent  animosity  sub- 


sisted between  the  two  nations.  It  had  be- 
gun during  the  government  of  the  long  par- 
liament, which  first  framed  this  act,  and  it 


upon  the  produce  of  the  latter.     In  this 
^t  seems  reasonable  that  an  equal  tax  should 
imposed  upon  the  like  produce  of  the  for- 
er.     This  would  not  give  the  monopoly  ol 
e  home  market  to  domestic  industiy,  nor 
turn  towards  a  particular  employment  a  great- 
share  of  the  stock  and  labour  of  the  coun 
,  than  what  would  naturally  go  to  it.     It 
would  only  hinder  any  part  of  what  would 
naturally  go  to  it  from  being  turned  away  by 
the  tax  into  a  less  natural  direction,  and  would 
leave  the  competition  between  foreign  and  do- 


broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars,  dur^  Aiestic  industry,  after  the  tax,  as  neariy  as 
ing  that  of  the  Protector  and  of  Charles  Ilr  ix>ssible  upon  the  same  footing  as  before  it. 


It  is  not  impossible*  therefore,  that  some  of 
the  regulations  of  this  famous  act  may  have 
proceeded  from  national  animosity.  They 
are  as  wise,  however,  as  if  they  had  all  been 
dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom.  Na« 
tional  animosity,  at  that  particular  time,  aim- 
ed at  the  very  same  object  which  the  most  de- 
fiberate   wisdom  would  have  recommended, 

^  the  diminution  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland, 

^ ,  the  only  naval  power  which  could  endanger 

'  the  security  of  England. 

.     The  act  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  to 

^foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that 
opulence  which  can  arise  from  it.  The  inte- 
rest of  a  nation,  in  its  commercial  relations  to 
foreign  nations,  is,  like  that  of  a  merchant  with 
regard  to  the  different  people  with  whom  he 
deals,  to  buy  as  cheap,  and  to  sell  as  dear  as 
possible.  But  it  will  be  most  likely  to  buy 
cheap,  when,  by  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 

trade,  it  encourages  all  nations  to  bring  to  it i  try.  Subsistence,  they  say,  becomes 
the  goods  which  it  has  occasion  to  purchase  A  rily  dearer  in  consequence  of  such  taxes ;  and 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  will  be  most  like^  |the  price  of  labour  must  always  rise  widi  the 
iy  to  8<>I1  dear,  when  its  markets  are  thus  fill-  price  of  the  labourer's  subsistence.  Every 
«Ki  with  the  greatest  number  of  buyers.  The  commodity,  therefore,  which  is  the  produce 
ict  of  navigation,  it  is  true,  lays  no  burden  of  domestic  industry,  though  not  immediately 
!  upon  foreign  ships  that  come  to  export  thai  wxed  itself,  becomes  dearer  in  consequence  of 
produce  of  British  industry.  Even  the  an-  such  taxes,  because  the  labour  wluch  pro- 
cient  aliens  duty,  which  used  to  be  paid  up-^  duces  it  becomes  so.  Such  taxes,  therefore, 
on  all  goods,  exported  as  well  as  imported,  are  really  equivalent,  they  say,  to  a  tax  upon 
has,  by  several  subsequent  acts,  been  taken  off"  every  particular  commodity  produced  at  bcmHs. 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  articles  of  expor-  In  order  to  put  domestic  upon  the  same  foot- 
tation.  But  if  foreigners,  cither  by  prohibi  •  ing  with  foreign  industry,  therefore,  it  be* 
lions  or  liigh  duties,  are  hindered  from  com-1  comes  necessary,  they  think,  to  lay  some  duty 


In  Great  Britain,  when  any  such  tax  is  laid 
upon  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  it  is 
usual,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  stop  the 
clamorous  complaints  of  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  that  they  will  be  undersold  at 
home,  to  lay  a  much  heavier  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  all  foreign  goods  of  the  same 
kind. 

This  second  limitation  of  the  freedom  oi 
trade,  according  to  some  people,  should,  upon 
most  occasions,  be  extended  much  farthtf  than 
to  the  precise  foreign  commodities  which  could 
come  into  competition  with  those  which  had 
been  taxed  at  home.  When  the  necessaries 
of  life  have  been  taxed  in  any  country,  it  be- 
comes proper,  they  pretend,  to  tax  not  <mly 
the  like  necessaries  of  life  imported  from  o>- 
ther  countries,  but  all  sorts  of  foraign  goods 
which  can  come  into  competition  with  any 
thing  that  b  the  produce  of  domestic  indus- 
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ypon  every  foreign  commodity,  equal  to  this 
Enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  home  com- 
modities with  which  it  can  come  into  compe> 
tition. 

Whedier  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life, 
such  as  those  in  Great  Britain  upon  soap, 
salt,  leather,  candles  &c.  necessarily  raise  the 
price  of  labour,  and  consequently  that  of  all 
other  commodities,  I  shall  consider  hereafter, 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Supposing, 
hewerer,  in  the  mean  time,  that  they  ha%'e 
iilus  effect,  and  they  hare  it  undoubtedly,  this 
^mnenl  enhancement  of  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities, in  consequence  of  that  labour,  is  a 
case  which  differs  in  the  two  following  respects 
from  that  of  a  particular  commodity,  of  w;hich 
the  price  was  enhanced  by  a  particular  tax 
immediately  imposed  upon  it. 

First,  It  might  always  bt  known  with  great 
exactness,  how  far  the  price  of  such  a  com- 
modity could  be  enhanced  by  such  a  tax ;  but 
how  far  the  general  enhancement  of  the  price 
of  labour  might  affect  that  of  every  different 
commodity  about  which  labour  was  employed, 
..  ^could  never  be  known  with  any  tolerdble  ex- 
actness.   It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to 
proportion,  with  any  tolerable  exactness,  the 
tax  of  every  foreign,  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  price  of  every  home  commodity. 
jSecondUff  Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life 
VJMve  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  people  as  a  poor  soil  and  a  bad 
cUnoate.  Provisions  are  thereby  rendered  dear- 
#r,  in  the  tame  manner  as  if  it  required  extra- 
Vordinary  labour  and  expense  to  raise  them. 
As,  in  the  natural  scarcity  arising  from  soil 
■nd  climate,  it  would  be  absurd  to  direct  the 
people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ 
•  jibeir  capitals  and  industry,  so  is  it  likewise 
^  io  the  artificial  scarcity  arising   from  such 
^xes.    To  be  left  to  accommodate,  as  well  as 
they  could,   their  industry  to  their  situation, 
and  to  find  oat  those  employments  in  which, 
aotwithstanding  their  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, they  might  have  some  advantage  ei- 
tl^  in  the  home  or  in  the  foreign  market,  is 
in  both  cases,  would  evidently  be  most 
their  advantage.    To  lay  a  new  tax  upon 
I,  because  they  are  already  overburdened 
Fith  taxes,  and  because  they  already  pay  too 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  make  them 
Lewise  pay  too  dear  for  the  greater  part  of 
commodities,  is  certainly  a  most  ab^rd 
^ay  of  making  amends, 
^tirh  »t|««   when  they  have  grown  up  to  a 
certain  height,  are  a  curse  equal  to  the  bar- 

renness  of  the  earth«  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  heavens ,  and  yet  it  is  in  the  richest  and 

^^Bost  industrious  countries  that  they  have  been 
most  generally  imposed.  No  other  countries 
could  support  so  great  a  disorder.  As  the 
strongest  bodies  only  can  live  and  enjoy  health 
under  an  unwholesome  regimen,  so  the  na- 
yloos  only,  that  in  every  sort  of  industry  have 

^<lie  greatest  natural  and  acquired  advantages. 


rO'" 


can  subsist  and  prosper  under  buc7<   taxes. -T"  A' ^^\/^ 
Holland  is  the  country  in  Europe  in  which 
they  abound  most,  and  which,  from  peculiar /\ 
circumstances,  continues  to  prosper,  not  byr 
means  of  them,  as  has  been  most  absurdly* 
supposed,  but  in  spite  of  them. 

As  there  are  two  cases  in  which  it  will 
nerally  be  advantageous  to  lay  some  burdc 
upon  foreign  for  tiie  encouragement  of  dc 
mestic  industry,  so  there  are  two  others  ii 
which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  deli- 
beration, in  the  one,  how  far  it  is  proper  t( 
continue  the  free  importation  of  certain  fo-l 
reign  goods ;  and,  in  the  other,  how  far,   oil 
in  what  manner,  it  may  be  proper  to  restore] 
that  free  importation,  after  it  has  been  for| 
some  time  interrupted. 

The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a 
matter  of  deliberation  how  far  it  is  proper  to   / 
continue  the  free  importation  of  certain  fo^f / 
reign  goods,  is  when  some  foreign  nation  re-V*^ 
strains,  by  high  duties  or  prohibitions,  the  im-l 
portation  of  some  of  our  manufactures  intoff^ 
their  country.     Revenge,  in  this  case,  natu- 
rally dictates  retaliation,  and  that  we  should 
impose  the  like  duties  and  prohibitions  upon 
the  importation  of  some  or  all  of  their  ma- 
nufactures into  ours.     Nations,  accordingly, 
seldom  fail  to  retaliate  in  this  manner.     The 
French  have  been  particularly  forward  to  fa- 
vour their  own  manufactures,  by  restraining 
the  importation  of  such  foreign  goods  as  could 
come  into  competition  with  them.     In  this 
consisted  a  great  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr  Col- 
bert, who,  notwithstanding  bis  great  abilities, 
seems  in  this  case  to  have  been  imposed  upon 
by  the  sophistry  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, who  are  always  demanding  a  monopoly 
against  their  countrymen.     It  is  at  present 
the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in 
France,  that  his  operations  of  this  kind  havt 
not  been  beneficial  to  bis  country,     That  mi- 
nister, by  the  tariff  of  1667,  impeded  very  high 
duties  upon  a  great  number  of  foreign  manu- 
factures.   Upon  his  refusing  to  moderate  them 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  they,  in  1671,  pro. 
hibited  the  importation  of  the  wines,  brandies, 
and  manufactures  of  France.     The  war  of 
1672  seems  to  have  been  in  part  occasioned  ^ 
by  this  commercial  dispute.     The  peace  of 
Nimeguen  put  an  end  to  it  in  167S,  by  mo-^ 
derating  some  of  those  duties  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch,  who  in  consequence  took  off  their  pro- 
hibition.    It  was  about  the  same  time  that 
the  French  and  English  began  mutually  to 
oppress  each  other's  industry,  by  the  like  du-\ 
ties  and  prohibitions,  of  which  the  French,  A 
however,  seem  to  have  set  the  first  example. 
The  spirit  of  hostility  which  has  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  nations  ever  since,  has  hitherv 
hindered  them  from  being  moderated  on  ei 
ther  side.     In  1697,  the  English  prohibited 
the  importation  of  bone  lace,  the  manufacture 
of  Flanders.     Tl«e  government  of  that  coun- 
try,  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain. 
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prohibited,  in  return,  the  importation  of  Eng- 
Hah  woollens.-  In  1700,  the  prohibition 
importing  bone  lace  into  England  was  taken] 
off*,  upon  condition  that  the  importation  o\ 
English  woollens  into  Flanders  should  be  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  before. 
I  There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of 
Ithis  kind,  when  there  is  a  probability  that  the;, 
V|  will  procure  the  repeal  of  the  high  duties  or 
iprohibitions  complained  of.  The  recovery  of 
a  great  foreign  market  will  generally  more 
than  compensate  the  transitory  inconveniency 
of  paying  dearer  during  a  short  time  for  some 
sorts  of  goods.  To  judge  whether  such  reta- 
liations are  likely  to  produce  such  an  effect, 
does  not,  perhaps,  belong  so  much  to  the 
science  of  a  legislator,  whose  deliberations 
ought  to  be  governed  by  general  principles, 
which  are  always  the  same,  as  tn  tlie  skill  of 
that  insidious  and  crafty  animal  vulgarly  call- 
ed a  statesman  or  politician,  whose  councils 
are  directed  by  the  momentary  fluctuations  of 
affairs.  When  there  is  no  probability  that  any 
such  repeal  can  be  procured,  it  seems  a  bad 
method  of  compensating  the  injury  done  to 
certain  classes  of  our  people,  to  do  another  in. 
jury  ourselves,  not  only  to  those  classes,  but 
to  almost  all  the  other  classes  of  them.  When 
our  neighbours  prohibit  some  manufacture  of 
ours,  we  generally  prohibit,  not  only  the  same, 
for  that  alone  would  seldom  affect  them  con- 
uderably,  but  some  other  manufacture  of 
theirs.  This  may,  no  doubt,  give  encourage- 
ment to  some  particular  class  of  workmen 
I  among  ourselves,  and,  by  excluding  some  of 
their  rivals,  may  enable  them  to  raise  their 
price  in  the  home  market.  Tliose  workmen 
however,  who  suffered  by  our  neighbours  pro. 
hibition,  will  not  be  benefited  by  ours.  On 
the  contrary,  they,  and  almost  all  the  other 
y  classes  of  our  citizens,  will  thereby  be  obliged 
^to  pay  dearer  than  before  for  certain  goods. 
Every  such  law,  therefore,  imposes  a  real  tax 
upon  the  whole  country,  not  in  favour  of  that 
particular  class  of  workmen  who  were  injured 
by  our  neighbours  prohibitions,  but  of  some 
Other  class. 

I     The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a 
matter  of  deliberation,  how  far,  or  in  what 
manner,  it  is  proper  to  restore  the  free  impor- 
tation of  foreign  goods,  afler  it  has  been  for 
ome  time  interrupted,  is  when  particular  ma- 
lufactures,  by  means  of  high  duties  or  prohi- 
>itions  upon  all  foreign  goods  which  can  come 
nto  competition  with  them,  have  been  so  far 
extended  as  to  employ  a  great  multitude  of 
lands.     Humanity  may  in  this  case  require 
I  hat  the  freedom  of  trade  should  be  restored 
Jonly  by  slow  gradations,  and  with  a  good  deal 
^of  reserve  and  circumspection.     Were  those 
high  duties  and  prohibitions  taken  away  all  at 
once,  dieaper  foreign  goods  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  poured  so  fast  into  the  home  market, 
as  to  deprive  all  at  once  many  thousands  of 
our  people  of  their  ordinary  emploj'ment  and 


means  of  subsistence.  The  disorder  wliiefc 
this  would  occasion  might  no  doubt  be  wery 
considerable.  It  would  in  all  probability^ 
ever,  be  much  less  than  u  commonly  imft- 
ined,  for  the  two  following  reasons . 

irjt.  All  those  manufactures  of  which  any 
is  commonly  exported  to  other  European 
untries  without  a  bounty,  could  be  very  lit- 
tle affected  by  the  freest  importation  of  foreign 
goods.  Such  manufactures  must  be  sold  ac 
cheap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign  goods  of  the 
same  quality  and  kind,  and  consequently  must 
be  sold  cheaper  at  home.  They  would  still, 
therefore,  keep  possession  of  the  home  mar- 
ket ;  and  though  a  capricious  man  of  fashion 
mi^t  sometimes  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely 
because  they  were  foreign,  to  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter goods  of  the  same  kind  that  were  made  at 
home,  this  folly  could,  from  the  nature  o/ 
things,  extend  to  so  few,  that  it  could  make  no 
sensible  impression  upon  the  general  employ, 
ment  of  the  people.  But  a  great  part  of  aL 
the  different  branches  of  our  woollen  manu- 
facture, of  our  tanned  leather,  and  of  oiu 
hardware,  are  annually  exported  to  other  £u> 
ropean  countries  without  any  bounty,  and 
these  are  the  manufactures  which  emplc^  tht 
greatest  number  of  hands.  The  silk,  perhaps 
is  the  manufacture  which  would  suffer  the 
most  by  this  freedom  of  trade,  and  after  it  the 
linen,  though  the  latter  much  less  than  thf 
former. 

Secondly,  Thou^  a  great  number  of  peopU 
ould,  by  thus  restoring  the  freedom  of  trade, 
thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary 
ployment  and  common  method  of  subsist- 
ence, it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  they 
jwould  thereby  be  deprived  either  of  employm- 
ent or  subsistence.  By  the  reduction  of  the 
army  and  navy  at  the  end  of  the  late  war, 
more  than  100,000  soldiers  and  seamen,  a 
number  equal  to  what  is  employed  in  tlie 
greatest  manufactures,  were  all  at  once  thrown 
out  of  their  ordinary  employment :  but  though 
they  no  doubt  suffered  some  inconveniency, 
they  were  not  thereby  deprived  of  all  employ- 
ment and  subsistence.  The  greater  part  ot 
the  seamen,  it  is  probable,  gradually  betook 
themselves  to  the  merchant  service  as  tl^y 
could  find  occasion,  and  in  the  mean  time  both 
they  and  the  soldiers  were  absorbed  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  and  employed  in  a 
great  variety  of  occupations.  Not  only  no 
great  convulsion,  but  no  sensible  disorder,  a- 
rose  from  so  great  a  change  in  the  situation  of 
more  than  100,000  men,  all  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  arms,  and  many  of  them  to  rapine 
and  plunder.  The  number  of  vagrants  was 
scarce  anywhere  sensibly  increased  by  it ;  even 
the  wages  of  labour  were  not  reduc^  by  it  in 
any  occupation,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  except  in  that  of  seamen  in  the  merchant 
service.  But  if  we  compare  together  the  ha- 
bits of  a  soldier  and  of  any  tort  of  manufac- 
turer,  we  shall  find  that  those  of  the  latttr  dc 
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not  tend  so  much  todiiqualify  him  from  being  syne  manner  as  the  latter  inflame  their  work, 
employed  in  a  new  tra^e,  as  those  of  the  for-  men,  to  attack  with  violence  and  outrage  the 
roer  firam  being  employed  in  any.     The  ma-  7)roposers  of  any  such  regulation ;  to  attempt 


nufacturer  has  always  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  his  subsistence  from  his  labour  only ; 
the  soldier  to  expect  it  from  his  pay.  Appli- 
cation and  industry  have  been  familiar  to  the 
I  one;  idleness  and  dissipation  to  the  other. 
I  But  it  is  surely  much  easier  to  change  the  di- 


to  reduce  the  army  would  be  as  dangerous  as 
it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to  diminish,  in 
any  respect,  the  monopoly  which  our  manu- 
facturers have  obtained  against  us.  This  mo- 
nopoly has  so  much  increased  the  number  of 
some  particular  tribes  of  them,  that,  like  an 
on  of  industry  firom  one  sort  of  labour  tiff  overgrown  standing  army,  they  have  become: 


lother,  than  to  turn  idleness  and  dissipation 
any.     To  the  greater  part  of  manufactures, 
lides,  it  has  already  been  observed,  there  are 
other  collateral  manufactures  of  so  similar  a 
Aaliture,  that  a  workman  can  easily  transfer  his 
industry  from  one  of  them  to  another.     The 
greater  part  of  such  workmen,  too,  are  occa- 
sionally employed  in  country  labour.     The 
^jiock  which  employed  them  in  a  particular 
manufacture  before,  will  still  remain  in  the 
untry,  to  employ  an  equal  number  of  peo- 
le  in  some  other  way.     The  capital  of  the 
untry  remaining  the  same,  the  demand  for 
labour  will  likewise  be  the  same,  or  very  near- 
ly the  same,  though  it  may  bu  exerted  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  for  different  occupations. 
Soldiers  and  seamen,  indeed,  when  discharged 
from  the  king's  service,  are  at  liberty  to  exer- 
cise any  trade  within  any  town  or  place  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland.     Let  the  same  na 


formidable  to  the  government,  and,  upon  ma- 
ny occasions,  intimidate  the  legislature.     The 
member  of  parliament   who   supports  every 
proposal  for  strengthening  this  monopoly,  is 
sure  to  acquire  not  only  the  reputation  of  un- 
derstanding trade,   but  great  popularity  and 
influence  with  an  order  of  men  whose  num- 
bers and  wealth  render  them  of  great  impor^ 
ance.     If  he  opposes  them,  on  the  contrary, 
and  still  more,  if  he  has  authority  enough  to 
be  able  to  thwart  them,  neither  the  most  ac- 
knowledged probity,  nor  the  highest  rank,  nor 
the  greatest  public  services,  can  protect  him 
from  the  most  infamous  abuse  and  detraction, 
from  personal  insults,  nor  sometimes  from  real 
danger,  arising  from  the  insolent  outrage  oi 
urious  and  disappointed  monopolists. 
The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufacture, 
ho,   by  the  home  markets  being  suddenly 
id  open  to  the  competition  of  foreigners, 
tural  liberty  of  exercising  what  species  of  in 'Ishould  be  obliged  to  abandon  his  trade,  would 
dustry  they  please,  be  restored  to  all  his  Ma-  Ino  doubt  suffer  very  considerably.    That  part 


icsty*s  subjects,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  sol- 

and  seamen ;  that  is,  break  down  the  ex- 

rbsive  privileges  of  corporations,  and  repeal 

statute  of  apprenticeship,  both  which  are 

lly    encroachments  upon  natural   liberty^ 


of  his  capita]  which  had  usually  been  employ- 
ed in  purchasing  materials,  and  in  paying  his 
workmen,  might,  without  much  difliculty,  per- 
haps, find  another  emplojrment ;  but  that  part 


uoerty^iof  it  which  was  fixed  in  workhouses,  and  in 
[and  add  to  those  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  se^  ^e  instruments  of  trade,  could  scarce  be  dis- 


ements,  so  that  a  poor  workman,  when 
wn  out  of  employment,  either  in  one  trade 
in  one  place,  may  seek  for  it  in  another, 
'e  or  in  another  place^  without  the  fear  ei- 
Uter  of  a  prosecution  or  of  a  removal ;  and 
neither  the  public  nor  the  individuals  will  suf- 
fer  much  more  from  the  occasional  disbanding 
some  particular  classes  of  manufacturers,  than 
from  that  of  the  soldiers.  Our  manufacturers 
have  no  doubt  great  merit  with  their  country, 
but  they  cannot  have  more  than  those  who  de- 
fend it  with  their  blood,  nor  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  more  delicacy. 

To  expect,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
should  ever  be  entirely  restored  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  as  absurd  as  to  expect  that  an  Oceana 
or  Utopia  should  ever  be  established  in  it. 
Not  only  the  prejudices  of  the  pubUc,  but, 
what  is  much  more  unconquerable,  the  private 
interests  of  many  individuals,  irresistibly  op- 
pose  iL  Were  the  offloers  of  the  army  to  op- 
pose, with  the  same  xeal  and  unanimity,  an 
reduction  in  the  number  of  forces,  with  whii 
master  manufacturers  set  themselves  agai 
every  law  that  is  likely  to  increase  the  nu 
ber  of  their  rivals  in  the  home  market ;  wei 
Ibc  former  to  animate   their  soldiers,  in 


posed  of  without  considerable  loss.  The  e- 
quHable  r^^ard,  therefore,  to  his  interest,  re- 
mdres  that  changes  of  this  kind  should  never 
it  introduced  suddenly,  but  slowly,  gradual- 
ly, and  after  a  very  long  warning.  The  le- 
gislature, were  it  possible  that  its  deliberations 
could  be  always  directed,  not  by  the  clamor, 
ous  importunity  of  partial  interests,  but  by  an 
extensive  view  of  the  general  good,  ought, 
upon  this  very  account,  perhaps,  to  be  parti- 
cularly careful,  neither  to  establish  any  new 
monopolies  of  this  kind,  nor  to  extend  further 
those  which  are  already  established.  Every 
such  r^ulation  introduces  some  a^pneo  of 
real  disorder  into  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
which  it  will  be  difiicult  afterwards  to  cure 
without  occasioning  anodier  disorder. 

How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  impose  taxes 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  in  or- 
der  not  to  prevent  their  importation,  but  to 
a  revenue  for  government,  I  shall  consi- 

er  hereafter  when  I  come  to  treat  of  taxes. 

'axes  imposed  with  a  view  to  prevent,  or  even  ,      . 

)  diminish  importation,  are  evidently  as  de-/'-^- 
ctive  of  the  revenue  of  the  customs  as  of 

e  freedom  of  trade.     Note  27. 
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CHAP.  III. 

TJV  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  RESTRAINTS  UPON 
THE  IMPORTATION  OF  GOODS  OF  ALMOST 
ALL  KINDS,  FROM  THOSE  COUNTRIES  WITH 
WHICH  THE  BALANCE  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  BE 
DISADVANTAGEOUS. 

Part  I. — Of  the  UnreasonabUneu  of  those 
Restraints,  even  upon  the  Princi])les  of  the 
Commercial  System* 

To  lay  extraordinary  restraints  upon  the  im- 
portation of  goods  of  almost  all  kinds,  from 
those  particular  countries  with  which  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  is  supposed  to  be  disadvanta^ 
geous,  is  the  second  expedient  by  which  the 
conunercial  system  proposes  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver.     Thus,  in  Great 
Britain,   Silesia  lawns  may  be  imported  for 
home  consimiption,  upon  paying  certain  du- 
ties ;  but  French  cambrics  and  lawns  are  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported,  except  into  the  port 
of  London,  there  to  be  warehoused  for  ex- 
portation.    Higher  duties  are  imposed  upon 
the  wines  of  France  than  upon  those  of  Por- 
tugal, or  indeed  of  any  other  country.     By 
yrhat  is  called  the  impost  1692,  a  duty  of  five- 
and-twenty  per  cent  of  the  rate  or  value,  was 
laid  upon  all  French  goods ;  while  the  goods 
of  other  nations  were,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
subjected  to  much  lighter  duties,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding five  per  cent.      The  wine,  brandy, 
salt,  and  vinegar  of  France,  were  indeed  ex- 
cepted ;  these  commodities  being  subjected  to 
other  heavy  duties,  either  by  other  laws,  or  by 
particular  clauses  of  the  same  law.     In  1696, 
a  second  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  the  first 
not  having  been  thought  a  sufficient  discour- 
iigement,  was  imposed  upon  all  French  goods, 
except  brandy ;  together  with  a  new  duty  of 
five-and-twenty  pounds  upon  the  ton  of  French 
wine,  and  ano^er  of  fifteen  pounds  upon  the 
ton  of  French  vinegar.     French  goods  have 
never  been  omitted  in  any  of  those  general 
subsidies  or  duties  of  five  per  cent,  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of 
the  goods  enumerated  in  the  book  of  rates. 
If  we  count  the  one-third  and  two-third  sxih- 
sidies  as  making  a  complete  subsidy  between 
them,  there  have  been  five  of  these  general 
subsidies ;  so  that,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war,  seventy-five  per  cent,  may 
be  considered  as  the  lowest  duty  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  goods  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  France,  were  liable. 
But  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  those  du- 
ties  are   equivalent  to   a  prohibition.      The 
French,  in  their  turn,  have,  I  believe,  treated 
our  goods  and  manufactures  just  as  hardly ; 
though  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
particular  hardships  which  they  have  imposed 
upon  them.      Those  mutual  restraints  have 


put  an  end  to  almost  all  fair  commerce  between 
the  two  nations ;  and  smugglers  are  nofr  tbi 
principal  importers,  either  of  British  goods 
into  France,  or  of  French  goods  into  Great 
Britain.  The  principles  which  I  hare  been 
examining,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  took 
their  origin  from  private  interest  and  ttie  spi- 
rit of  monopoly ;  those  which  I  am  going  to 
examine  in  this,  from  national  prejudice  and 
animosity.  They  are,  accordingly,  as  might 
well  be  expected,  still  more  unreasonable. 
They  are  so,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the 
commercial  system. 

Firstf  Though  it  were  certain  that  in  the 
case  of  a  free  trade  between  France  and  £ng 
land,  for  example,  the  balance  would  be  in 
favour  of  France,  it  would  by  no  means  fd.- 
low  that  such  a  trade  would  be  disadvanta- 
geous to  England,  or  that  the  general  balance 
of  its  whole  trade  would  thereby  be  turned 
more  against  it  If  the  wines  of  France  are 
better  and  cheaper  than  those  of  Portugal,  or 
its  linens  than  those  of  Germany,  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  for  Great  Britain  to  pur- 
chase both  the  wine  and  the  foreign  linen 
which  it  had  occasion  for  of  France,  than  of 
Portugal  and  Germany.  Tliough  the  value 
of  the  annual  importations  from  France  would 
thereby  be  greatly  augmented,  the  value  of 
the  whole  annual  importations  would  be  di- 
minished, in  proportion  as  the  Frendi  goods 
of  the  same  quality  were  cheaper  than  those  of 
the  other  two  countries.  This  would  be  the 
case,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
French  goods  imported  were  to  be  consumed 
in  Great  Britain. 

But,  Secondly,  A  great  part  of  them  might 
be  re-exported  to  other  countries,  where,  bci- 
ing  sold  with  profit,  they  might  bring  back  a 
return,  equal  in  value,  perhaps,  to  the  prime 
cost  of  the  whole  F^nch  goods  imported. 
What  has  frequently  been  said  of  the  East 
India  trade,  might  possibly  be  true  of  the 
French ;  that  though  the  greater  part  of  East 
India  goods  were  bought  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, the  re-exportation  of  a  part  of  them  to 
other  countries  brought  back  more  gold  and 
silver  to  that  which  carried  on  the  trade,  than 
the  prime  cost  of  the  whole  amounted  to. 
One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
Dutch  trade  at  present,  consists  in  the  car- 
riage of  French  goods  to  other  Eurc^iean 
countries.  Some  part  even  of  the  French  wine 
drank  in  Great  Britain,  b  clandestinely  im- 
ported from  Holland  and  2Sealand.  If  there 
was  either  a  free  trade  between  France  and 
England,  or  if  French  goods  could  be  import- 
ed upon  paying  only  the  same  duties  as  those 
of  other  European  nations,  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  exportation,  England  might  have  some 
share  of  a  trade  which  is  found  so  advanta- 
geous to  Holland. 

Thirdly,  and  UuUy,  There  is  no  certain  cri- 
terion by  which  we  can  determine  on  whid 
side  what  is  called  the  balance  between  aji> 
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two  r.ountries  lies,  or  which  of  them  exports 
to  the  greatest  value.  National  prejudice  and 
animosity,  prompted  always  by  the* private  in- 
terest  of  particular  traders,  are  the  principles 
which  generally  direct  our  judgment  upon  all 
questions  concerning  it.  There  are  two  cri- 
terions,  however,  which  have  frequently  been 
appealed  to  upon  such  occasions,  the  custom- 
house books  and  the  course  of  exchange.  The 
custom-housc  books,  I  think,  it  is  now  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  are  a  very  uncertain  cri- 
terion, on  account  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
valuation  at  which  the  greater  part  of  goods 
are  rated  in  them.  Hie  course  of  exchange 
is,  perhaps,  almost  equally  so. 

MThen  the  exchange  between  two  places, 
%\ieh  as  London  and  Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  said 
to  be  a  sign  that  the  debts  due  from  London 
to  Paris  are  compensated  by  those  due  from 
Paris  to  London.  On  the  contrary,  when  a 
premium  is  paid  at  London  for  a  bill  upon 
Pkris,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign  that  the  debts 
<lue  from  London  to  Paris  are  not  compen- 
sated by  those  due  from  Paris  to  London,  but 
that  a  balance  in  money  must  be  sent  out 
from  the  latter  place ;  for  the  risk,  trouble, 
and  expense,  of  exporting  which,  the  premium 
is  both  demanded  and  given.  But  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  debt  and  credit  between  those 
two  cities  must  necessarily  be  regulati*d,  it  is 
said,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  their  dealings 
with  one  another.  When  neither  of  them  im- 
ports from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount  than 
it  exports  to  that  other,  the  debts  and  credits 
of  each  may  compensate  one  another.  But 
when  one  of  them  imports  from  the  other  to 
a  greater  value  than  it  exports  to  that  other, 
the  former  necessarily  becomes  indebted  to 
tlie  latter  in  a  greater  sum  than  the  latter  be- 
comes indebted  to  it:  the  debts  and  credits 
of  each  do  not  compensate  one  anothe**,  and 
money  mast  be  sent  out  from  that  place  of 
which  the  debts  overbalance  the  credits.  The 
ordinary  course  of  exchange,  therefore,  being 
an  indication  of  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and 
credit  between  two  places,  must  likewise  be 
an  indication  of  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
ex  porta  and  imports,  as  these  necessarily  regu- 
late that  sUte. 

But  though  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange 
%hall  be  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  be- 
tween any  two  places,  it  would  not  from 
thence  follow,  that  the  balance  of  trade  was 
in  favour  of  that  place  which  had  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  debt  and  credit  in  its  favour. 
The  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between 
any  two  places  is  not  always  entirely  regu- 
lated by  the  ordinary  course  of  their  dealings 
with  one  anotlier,  but  is  often  influenced  by 
that  of  the  dealings  of  either  with  many  other 
places.  If  it  is  usual,  for  example,  for  the 
merchants  of  England  to  pay  for  the  goods 
which  tliey  buy  of  Hamburg,  Danuic,  Riga, 
4c.  by  bilb  upon  Holland,  the  ordinary  state 
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of  debt  and  credit  between  England  and  Hol- 
land will  not  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  or. 
dinary  course  of  the  dealings  of  those  two 
countries  with  one  another,  but  will  be  influ- 
enced by  that  of  the  dealings  in  England  with 
those  other  places.  England  may  be  obliged 
to  send  out  every  year  money  to  Holland, 
though  its  annual  exports  to  that  country  may 
exceed  very  much  the  annual  value  of  its  im- 
ports from  thence,  and  though  what  is  called 
the  balance  of  trade  may  be  very  much  in 
favour  of  England. 

In  the  way,  besides,  in  which  the  par  of  ex- 
change has  hitherto  been  computed,  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  exchange  can  afford  no  suffi- 
cient indication  that  the  ordinary  state  of  debt 
and  credit  is  in  favour  of  that  country  which 
s^ems  to  have,  or  which  is  supposed  to  have, 
the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  in  its  favour ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  real  exchange  may  be, 
and  in  fact  often  is,  so  very  different  from  the 
computed  one,  that,  from  the  course  of  the 
latter,  no  certain  conclusion  can,  upon  many 
occasions,  be  drawn  concerning  that  of  th# 
former. 

When  for  a  sum  ot  money  paid  in  Eng. 
land,  containing,  according  to  th^  standard  of 
the  English  mint,  a  certain  number  of  ounces 
of  pure  silver,  you  receive  a  bill  for  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  paid  in  France,  containing,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  the  French  mint, 
an  equal  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver,  ex- 
change is  said  to  be  at  par  between  England 
and  France.  When  you  pay  more,  you  are 
supposed  to  give  a  premium,  and  exchange  is 
said  to  be  against  England,  and  in  favour  of 
France.  When  you  pay  less,  you  are  sup 
posed  to  get  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  said 
to  be  against  France,  and  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land. 

Bat,^/!rff,  We  cannot  always  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  current  money  of  difierent  coun- 
tries by  the  standard  of  their  respective  mints 
In  some  it  is  more,  in  others  it  is  less  worn, 
dipt,  and  otherwise  degenerated  from  tliat 
standard.  But  the  value  of  the  current  coin 
of  every  country,  compared  with  that  of  any 
other  country,  is  in  proportion,  not  to  the 
quantity  of  pure  silver  which  it  ought  to  con- 
tain, but  to  that  which  it  actually  does  con. 
tain.  Before  the  reformation  of  the  silver 
coin  in  King  William's  time,  exchange  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  computed  in  the 
usual  manner,  according  to  the  standard  of 
their  respective  mints,  was  flve-and-twenty  per 
cent,  against  England.  But  the  value  of  tht 
current  coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from 
Mr  Lowndes,  was  at  that  time  rather  more 
than  flve-and-twenty  per  cent,  below  its  stand  • 
ard  value.  The  real  exchange,  therefore,  may 
even  at  that  time  have  been  in  favour  of  Eng. 
land,  notwithstanding  the  computed  exchange 
was  so  much  against  it ;  a  smaller  number  of 
ounces  of  pure  silver,  actually  paid  in  Kng- 
land«  may  have  purchased  a  bill  for  a  greater 
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number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver  to  be  paid  in 
Holland,  and  the  man  who  was  supposed  to 
give,  may  iu  reality  have  got  the  premium. 
The  French  coin  was,  before  the  late  refoi- 
mation  of  the  English  gold  coin,  much  less 
wore  than  the  English,  and  was  perhaps  two 
or  three  per  cent  nearer  its  standard.  If  the 
computed  exchange  with  France,  therefore, 
was  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent, 
against  England,  the  real  exchange  might 
have  been  in  its  favour.  Since  the  reformat 
tion  of  the  gold  coin,  the  exchange  has  been 
constantly  in  favour  of  England,  and  against 
France. 

Secondly,  In  some  countries  the  expense  of 
coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  government;  in 
others,  it  b  defrayed  by  the  private  people, 
who  carry  their  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the 
government  even  derives  some  revenue  from 
the  coinage.  In  England  it  is  defrayed  by 
the  government ;  and  if  you  carry  a  pound 
weight  of  standard  silver  to  the  mint,  you  get 
back  sixty-two  shillings,  containing  a  pound 
weight  of  the  like  standard  silver.  In  France 
a  duty  of  eight  per  cent,  is  deducted  for  the 
coinage,  which  not  only  defrays  the  expense 
of  it,  but  affords  a  small  revenue  to  the  go- 
vernment. In  England,  as  tlie  coinage  costs 
nothing,  the  current  coin  can  never  be  much 
more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of  bullion 
wliich  it  actually  contains.  In  France,  the 
workmanship,  as  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to  the 
value,  iu  the  same  manner  as  to  that  of  wrought 
plate.  A  sum  of  French  money,  tlierefore, 
containing  an  equal  weight  of  pure  silver,  is 
more  valuable  than  a  sum  of  English  money 
containing  an  equal  weight  of  pure  silver,  and 
must  require  more  bullion,  or  other  conuno- 
dities,  to  purchase  it.  Though  the  current 
coin  of  the  two  countries,  therefore,  were  equal- 
ly near  the  standards  of  their  respective  mints, 
a  sum  of  English  money  could  not  well  pur- 
chase a  sum  of  French  money  containing  an 
equal  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver,  nor, 
consequently,  a  bill  upon  France  for  such  a 
sum.  If,  for  such  a  bill,  no  more  additional 
money  was  paid  than  what  was  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  expense  of  the  French  coin- 
age, the  real  exchange  might  be  at  par  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  their  debts  and  cre- 
dits might  mutually  compensate  one  another, 
while  the  computed  exchange  was  considerably 
in  favour  of  France.  If  less  than  this  was 
paid,  tlic  real  exchange  might  be  in  favour  of 
England,  wliile  the  computed  was  in  favour 
of  France. 

Thirdly,  and  laitly.  In  some  places,  as  at 
Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Venice,  &c.  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  arc  paid  in  what  they  call 
bank  money ;  while  in  others,  as  at  London, 
Lisbon,  Antwerp,  Leghorn,  &c.  they  are  paid 
in  tlic  common  currency  of  the  country.  What 
is  called  bank  money,  is  always  of  more  va- 
lue than  the  same  nominal  sum  of  common 
currency.     A  tliousand  guilders  in  the  bank 


of  Amsterdam,  for  example,  are  of  more 
lue  than  a  thousand  guilders  of  Anuteidam 
currency.  The  difference  between  tbem  it 
called  the  agio  of  the  bank,  which  at  Amster- 
dam is  generally  about  five  per  cent.  Sup- 
posing the  ciurent  money  of  the  two  countries 
equally  near  to  the  standard  of  their  reflec- 
tive mints,  and  that  the  one  pays  foreign  bills 
in  this  common  currency,  while  the  other  pays 
them  in  bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the 
computed  exchange  may  be  in  favour  of  that 
which  pays  in  bank  money,  though  the  real 
exchange  should  be  in  favour  of  that  which 
pays  in  current  money ;  for  the  same  reason 
that  tlie  computed  exdiange  may  be  in  £svour 
of  that  which  pays  in  better  money,  or  in  mo- 
ney nearer  to  its  own  standard,  thou|^  the 
real  exchange  should  be  in  favour  of  that 
which  pays  in  worse.  The  computed  ex- 
change, before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold 
coin,  was  generally  against  London  with  Am* 
sterdam,  Hamburg,  Venice,  and,  I  believe, 
with  all  other  places  which  pay  in  what  if 
called  bank  money.  It  will  by  no  means  fol- 
low, however,  that  the  real  exchange  was  a- 
gainst  it.  Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold 
coin,  it  has  been  in  favour  of  London,  even 
with  those  places.  The  computed  exchange 
has  generally  been  in  favour  of  London  with 
Lisbon,  Antwerp,  Leghorn,  and,  if  you  ex* 
cept  France,  I  believe  with  most  other  parts 
of  Europe  that  pay  in  common  currency ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  real  exclumge 
was  so  too.     Note  28. 


Digremon  concerning  Banks  of  Dejtosu,  jhm*' 
lictUarly  concerning  tkat  of  jimUerdamu 

The  currency  of  a  great  state,  such  as  France 
or  England,  generally  consists  almost  entirely 
of  its  own  coin.  Should  this  currency,  there- 
fore, be  at  any  time  worn,  clipt,  or  otherwise 
degraded  below  its  standard  value,  the  state, 
by  a  reformation  of  its  coin,  can  effectually 
re-establish  its  currency.  But  the  currency 
of  a  small  state,  such  as  Genoa  or  Hamburg, 
can  seldom  consist  altogether  in  its  own  coin, 
but  must  be  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  states  with 
which  its  inhabitants  have  a  continual  inter- 
course. Such  a  state,  therefore,  by  reforming 
its  coin,  will  not  always  be  able  to  reform  its 
currency.  If  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are 
paid  in  this  currency,  the  uncertain  value  ci 
any  sum,  of  what  is  in  its  own  nature  so  un- 
certain, must  render  the  exchange  always  very 
much  against  such  a  state,  its  currency  being 
in  all  foreign  states  necessarily  valued  even  be- 
low what  it  b  worth. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  tc 
which  this  disadvantageous  exchange  must 
have  subjected  their  merchants,  such  small 
states,  when  they  began  to  attend  to  the  in. 
tcrest  of  trade,  have  frequently  enacted    that 
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foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  a  certain  value 
should  be  paid,  not  in  common  currency,  but 
by  an  order  upon,  or  bj  a  transfer  in  the  books 
of  a  certain  bank,  established  upon  the  credit, 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  this  bank 
being  always  obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true 
taoney,  exactly  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  state.  The  banks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Am- 
sterdam, Hamburg,  and  Nuremberg,  seem  to 
have  been  all  originally  established  with  this 
view,  though  some  of  them  may  have  aller- 
wards  been  made  subservient  to  other  pur- 
poses.  The  money  of  such  banks,  being  bet- 
ter than  the  common  currency  of  the  country, 
necessarily  bore  an  agio,  which  was  greater  or 
smaller,  according  as  llie  currency  was  sup- 
posed to  be  more  or  less  degraded  below  the 
standard  of  the  state.  The  agio  of  the  bank 
nf  Hamburg,  for  example,  which  is  said  to 
be  conunonly  about  fourteen  per  cent,  is  the 
supposed  difference  between  the  good  standard 
money  of  the  state,  and  the  clipt,  worn,  and 
diminished  currency,  poured  into  it  from  all 
the  neighbouring  states. 

Before  1609,  the  great  quantity  of  clipt  and 
worn  foreign  coin  which  the  extensive  trade 
of  Amsterdam  brought  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, reduced  the  value  of  its  currency  about 
nine  per  cent,  below  that  of  good  money  fresli 
from  the  mint  Such  money  no  sooner  ap- 
l^eared,  than  it  was  melted  down  or  carried 
away,  aa  it  always  is  in  such  circumstances, 
'ilie  merchants,  with  plenty  of  currency,  could 
not  always  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good 
money  to  pay  their  bills  of  exchange ;  and  the 
value  of  those  bills,  in  spite  of  several  regula- 
tions which  were  made  to  prevent  it,  became 
in  a  great  measure  uncertain. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  inconveniencies,  a 
Iwnk  was  established  in  1609,  under  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  dty.  This  bank  received  both 
foreign  coin,  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of 
tlie  country,  at  its  real  intrinsic  value  in  the 
good  standard  money  of  the  country,  deduct- 
ing only  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  coinage  and  the  other  ne- 
cessary expense  of  management.  For  the 
value  which  remained  after  this  small  deduc- 
tion was  made,  it  gave  a  credit  in  its  books. 
This  credit  was  called  bank  money,  which,  as 
it  represented  money  exactly  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  mint,  was  always  of  the  same 
real  value,  and  intrinsically  worth  more  than 
current  money.  It  was  at  the  same  time  en- 
acted, that  all  bills  drawn  upon  or  ncgociated 
at  Amsterdam,  of  the  value  of  600  guilders 
snd  upwards,  should  be  paid  in  bank  money, 
which  at  once  took  away  all  uncertainty  in 
the  value  of  those  bills.  Every  merchant,  in 
consequence  of  tliis  regulation,  was  obliged  to 
keep  an  account  with  the  bank,  in  order  to 
pay  hb  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  which  ne- 
cessarily occasioned  a  certain  demand  for  bank 
money.  ! 

Bank  money,  over  and  above  both  its  in- ! 


trinsic  superiority  to  currency,  and  the  addi> 
tional  vidue  which  this  demand  necessarily 
gives  it,  has  likewise  some  other  advantages. 
It  is  secure  from  fire,  robbery,  and  other  ac* 
cidents ;  the  city  of  Amsterdam  is  bound  for 
it ;  it  can  be  paid  away  by  a  simple  transfer, 
without  the  trouble  of  counting,  or  the  risk 
of  transporting  it  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  consequence  of  those  different  advantages, 
it  seems  from  the  beginning  to  have  borne  an 
agio ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  all  the 
money  originally  deposited  in  the  bank,  was 
allowed  to  remain  there,  nobody  caring  to  de- 
mand payment  of  a  debt  which  he  could  sel* 
for  a  premium  in  the  market.  By  demand- 
ing payment  of  the  bank,  the  owner  of  a  bank 
credit  would  lose  this  premium.  As  a  shiL 
ling  fresh  from  the  mint  will  buy  no  more 
g^oods  in  the  nuu-ket  than  one  of  our  common 
worn  shillings,  so  the  good  and  true  money 
which  might  be  brought  from  the  coffers  of 
the  bank  into  those  of  a  private  person,  being 
mixed  and  confounded  with  the  conmion  cur. 
rency  of  the  country,  would  be  of  no  more 
value  than  that  currency,  from  which  it  could 
no  longer  be  readily  distinguished.  While  it 
remained  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  its  supe> 
riority  was  known  and  ascertained.  When  it 
bad  come  into  those  of  a  private  person,  its 
superiority  could  not  well  be  ascertained 
without  more  trouble  than  perhaps  the  differ- 
ence was  worth.  By  being  brought  from  the 
coff*ers  of  the  bank,  besides,  it  lost  all  the  o- 
ther  advantages  of  bank  money;  its  security, 
its  easy  and  safe  transferability,  its  use  in  pay- 
ing foreign  biUs  of  exchange.  Over  and  a- 
bove  all  this,  it  could  not  be  brought  from 
those  coffers,  as  will  appear  by  and  by,  with- 
out previously  paying  for  the  keeping. 

lliose  deposits  of  coin,  or  those  deposits 
which  the  bank  was  bound  to  restore  in  coin, 
constituted  the  original  capital  of  the  bank,  or 
the  whole  value  of  what  was  represented  by 
what  is  called  bank  money.  At  present  they 
are  supposed  to  constitute  but  a  very  small 
part  of  it  In  order  to  facilitate  the  trade  in 
bullion,  the  bank  has  been  for  these  many 
years  in  the  practice  of  giving  credit  in  its 
books,  upon  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  bullion. 
This  credit  is  generally  about  five  per  cent, 
below  the  mint  price  of  such  bullion.  The 
bank  grants  at  the  same  time  what  is  called  a 
recipice  or  receipt,  entitling  the  person  who 
makes  the  deposit,  or  the  bearer,  to  take  out 
the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within  six  months, 
upon  transferring  to  the  bank  a  quantity  of 
bank  money  equal  to  that  for  which  credit  had 
been  given  in  its  books  when  the  deposit  was 
made,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per  cent, 
for  the  keeping,  if  the  deposit  was  in  silver ; 
and  one-half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in  gold  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  declaring,  that  in  default  of 
such  payment,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  the  deposit  should  belong  to  the  bank, 
at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  or 
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for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  trans- 
fer books.  What  is  thus  paid  for  the  keeping 
of  tlie  deposit  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
warehouse  rent ;  and  why  this  warehouse  rent 
iihould  be  so  much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  sil- 
ver, several  different  reasons  have  been  assigned. 
The  fineness  of  gold,  it  has  been  said,  b  more 
difficult  to  be  ascertained  than  that  of  silver. 
Frauds  are  more  easily  practised,  and  occasion 
a  greater  loss  in  the  most  precious  metal.  Sil- 
ver, besides,  being  the  standard  metal,  the 
state,  it  has  been  said,  wishes  to  encourage 
ii;ore  the  making  of  deposits  of  silver  than 
those  of  gold. 

Deposits  of  bullion  are  most  commonly 
made  when  the  price  is  somewhat  lower  than 
ordinary,  and  they  are  taken  out  again  when 
it  happens  to  rise.  In  Holland  the  market 
price  of  bullion  is  generally  above  the  mint 
price,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  so  in 
England  before  the  late  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin.  The  difference  is  said  to  be  com- 
monly from  about  six  to  sixteen  stivers  upon 
the  mark,  or  eight  ounces  of  silver,  of  eleven 
parts  of  fine  and  one  part  alloy.  The  bank 
price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  gives  for 
the  deposits  of  such  silver  (when  made  in  fo- 
reign coin,  of  which  the  fineness  is  well  known 
and  ascertained,  such  as  Mexico  dollars),  is 
twenty-two  guilders  the  mark :  the  mint  price 
is  about  twenty-three  guilders,  and  the  market 
^rice  is  from  twenty-three  guilders  six,  to 
twenty-three  guilders  sixteen  stivers,  or  from 
two  to  three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  * 
The  proportions  between  the  bank  price,  the 
mint  price,  and  the  market  price  of  gold  bul- 
lion, are  nearly  the  same.  A  person  can  g«. 
nerally  sell  his  receipt  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mint  price  of  bullion  and  the  market 
price.  A  receipt  for  bullion  is  aImo^!  always 
worth  suinctliiug,  and  it  very  seldom  happens, 
tlierefore,  that  anybody  sutlers  his  receipts  to 
expire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to  fall  to  the  bank 
at  tlie  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  ci- 
ther by  not  taking  it  out  before  the  end  of 

*  The  fullowing  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bank  of 
Amsteniam  at  present  (September  1775)  receives  Imlliun 
and  coin  of  'liferent  kincU: 
SILVER. 
Mex  ioo   dollar*^^.^^.*.-.  "4         ^   •  i jip^, 

French   crowns rn— *>«'»  ner  mark 

English  .Mlver  coin )  "—  P*^  "^''• 

Mexico  dollars,  new  c-oin — ^^'21   10 
Ducatoons •..^,^^.....  3    0 
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^X^^n^^  ^  ^^^  ^»  i^iW^»i^>»JN»^»»»^<# 
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Bar  silver,  containing  ll-lSths  fine  silver,  21  perma'k, 
and  in  this  proportion  down  to  Mth  fine,  on  which  b 
guilders  arc  given. 

Fine  burs,  28  |H?r  mark. 

c;oLD. 

Portugal  coin^ >...>^.  ^ 

Guinea;^ — .^^.  vB— 310  per  mark. 

Louis  d'ors,  ncw>^. ...>.,.  ) 

New  ducats ,...., 4  19  8  per  ducat. 

Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  fine* 
neas,  com  pared  witli  the  above  foreign  gold  coin.  Upon 
fine  bars  tjie  bank  gives  340  per  mark.  In  general,  how* 
ever,  something  more  is  given  upon  coin  of  a  known 
fineness,  than  upon  gold  and  silver  ban,  of  which  the 
fineness  cuiniot  be  ascertained  but  by  a  process  of  melt- 
log  and  aMavinc. 


the  six  moi.tfafl,  or  by  neglecting  to  pay  one 
fourth  or  one  half  per  cent,  in  order  to  obtaio 
a  new  receipt  for  imother  six  months.  This, 
however,  though  it  happens  seldom,  is  said  to 
happen  sometimes,  and  more  frequently  with 
regard  to  gold  than  with  regard  to  silver,  on 
account  of  the  higher  war^ouse  rent  which 
is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  more  precious 
metal. 

The  person  who,  by  making  a  deposit  of 
bullion,  obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  re- 
ceipt, pays  his  bills  of  exchange  as  they  be- 
come due,  with  his  bank  credit ;  and  either 
sells  or  keeps  his  receipt,  according  as  he 
judges  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  likely  to 
rise  or  to  falL  The  receipt  and  the  bank  credit 
seldom  keep  long  together,  and  there  b  no 
occasion  that  they  should.  The  person  who 
has  a  receipt,  and  who  wants  to  take  out  bul' 
lion,  finds  alwajrs  plenty  of  bank  credits,  or 
bank  money,  to  buy  at  tlie  ordinary  price ; 
and  the  person  who  has  bank  money,  and 
wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always 
in  equal  abundance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the  hold- 
ers of  receipts,  constitute  two  different  aorta 
of  creditors  against  die  bank.  The  bolder  of 
a  receipt  cannot  draw  out  the  bullion  for 
which  it  is  granted,  without  re-assigning  to 
the  bank  a  sum  of  bank  money  equal  to  the 
price  at  which  the  bullion  had  been  recdved. 
If  he  has  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he  mus: 
purchase  it  of  those  who  have  it.  The  owner 
of  bank  money  cannot  draw  out  bullion,  with- 
out producing  to  the  bank  receipts  for  the 
quantity  which  he  wants.  If  he  has  none  oi 
liis  own,  he  must  buy  them  of  those  who  have 
them,  llie  holder  of  a  receipt,  when  he  pur- 
chases bank  money,  purchases  the  power  of 
taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the 
mint  price  is  five  per  cent,  above  the  bank 
price.  The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore, 
which  he  commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not 
for  an  imaginary,  but  for  a  real  value.  The 
owner  of  bank  money,  when  he  purchases  a 
receipt,  purchases  the  power  of  t^ing  out  a 
quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the  market  price 
is  commonly  from  two  to  three  per  cent, 
above  the  mint  price.  The  price  which  be 
pays  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  likewise  for  a 
real  value.  The  price  of  the  receipt,  and  the 
price  of  the  bank  money,  compound  or  makt* 
up  between  them  the  fall  value  or  price  ot 
the  bullion. 

Upon  deposits  of  the  coin  current  in  the 
country,  the  bank  grant  receipts  likewise,  as 
well  as  bank  credits ;  but  those  receipts  arc 
frequently  of  no  value  and  will  bring  no 
price  in  the  market.  Upon  ducatoons,  for 
example,  which  in  the  currency  pass  for  tl«ree 
guilders  tlirec  stivers  each,  the  bank  gives  a 
credit  of  three  guilders  only,  or  five  per 
cent,  below  tlieir  current  value.  It  grant* 
a  receipt  likewise,  entitling  the  bearer  to 
take  out  the  number  of   ducatoons  depoa 
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Hed  at  any  time  within  six  months,  upon 
pajring  one  fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping. 
This  receipt  will  frequently  bring  no  price  in 
the  market.  Three  guilders,  bank  money, 
^nerally  sell  in  the  market  for  three  guilders 
three  stivers,  the  full  value  of  the  ducatoons, 
if  they  were  taken  out  of  the  bank ;  and  be- 
fore they  can  be  taken  out,  one-fourth  per 
cent,  must  be  paid  for  the  keeping,  which 
would  be  mere  loss  to  the  holder  of  the  re- 
ceipt. If  the  agio  of  the  bank,  however, 
should  at  any  time  fall  to  three  per  cent,  such 
receipts  might  bring  some  price  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  mi|^t  sell  for  one  and  three-fourths 
per  cent  But  the  agio  of  the  bank  being  now 
generally  about  five  per  cent,  such  receipts 
are  frequently  allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they 
express  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  receipts 
which  are  given  for  deposits  of  gold  ducats 
fall  to  it  yet  more  frequently,  because  a  higher 
warehouse  rent,  or  one  half  per  cent,  must  be 
paid  for  the  keeping  of  them,  before  they  can 
t>e  taken  out  again.  Tlie  five  per  cent  which 
the  bank  gains,  when  deposits  either  of  coin 
or  bullion  are  allowed  to  fall  to  it,  may  be 
considered  as  the  warehouse  rent  for  the  per- 
petual keeping  of  such  deposits. 

The  sum  of  bank  money,  for  which  the  re- 
ceipts are  expired,  must  be  very  considerable. 
It  must  comprehend  the  whole  original  capi- 
tal of  the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally  suppos- 
ed, has  been  allowed  to  remain  there  from  the 
time  it  was  first  deposited,  nobody  caring  ei- 
ther to  renew  his  receipt,  or  to  take  out  his 
deposit,  as,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  done 
without  loss.  But  whatever  may  be  the  amount 
of  this  sum,  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to 
the  whole  mass  of  bank  money  is  supposed  to 
tie  very  small.  The  bank  of  Amsterdam  has, 
for  these  many  years  past,  been  the  great 
warehouse  of  Europe  for  bullion,  for  which 
the  receipts  are  very  seldom  allowed  to  ex* 
pire,  or,  as  they  express  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank. 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  bank  money,  or  of 
tlie  credits  upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  created,  for  these  many 
years  past,  by  such  deposits,  which  the  dealers 
in  bullion  are  continually  both  making  and 
withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank, 
but  by  means  of  a  recipice  or  receipt.  The 
smaller  mass  of  bank  money,  for  which  the 
receipts  are  expired,  is  mixed  and  confounded 
mth  the  much  greater  mass  for  which  they 
axe  still  in  force ;  so  that,  though  there  may 
be  a  considerable  sum  of  bank  money,  for 
which  there  are  no  receipts,  there  is  no  speci- 
dc  sum  or  portion  of  it  which  may  not  at  any 
time  be  demanded  by  one.  The  bank  cannot 
be  debtor  to  two  persons  for  the  same  thing ; 
and  the  owner  of  bank  money  who  has  no  re- 
^pt,  cannot  demand  payment  of  the  bank 
till  be  bujrs  one.  In  ordinary  and  quiet  times, 
Ika  can   find  no  diflSculty  in  getting  one  to 


buy  at  the  market  price,  whlcli  generally  cor* 
responds  with  the  price  at  which  he  can  sell 
the  coin  or  bullion  it  entitles  him  to  take  out 
of  the  bank. 

It  might  be  otherwise  during  a  public  ca- 
lamity ;  an  invasion,  for  example,  such  as  that 
of  the  French  in  1 672.  The  owners  of  bank 
money  being  then  all  eager  to  draw  it  out  of 
the  bank,  in  order  to  have  it  in  their  own 
keeping,  the  demand  for  receipts  might  raise 
their  price  to  an  exorbitant  height.  The 
holders  of  them  might  form  extravagant  expec- 
tations, and,  instead  of  two  or  three  per  cent 
demand  half  the  bank  money  for  which  credit 
had  been  given  upon  the  deposits  that  the  re- 
ceipts  had  respectively  been  granted  for.  The 
enemy,  informed  of  the  constitution  of  the 
bank,  might  even  buy  them  up,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  carrying  away  of  the  treasure.  In 
such  emergencies,  the  bank,  it  is  supposed, 
would  brfcak  through  its  ordinary  rule  of  mak- 
ing payment  only  to  the  holders  of  receipts. 
The  holders  of  receipts,  who  had  no  bank 
money,  must  have  received  within  two  or 
three  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  deposit  for 
which  their  respective  receipts  had  been  grant- 
ed. The  bank,  therefore,  it  is  said,  would  in 
this  case  make  no  scruple  of  paying,  either 
with  money  or  bullion,  the  full  value  of  what 
the  owners  of  bank  money,  who  could  get  no 
receipts,  were  credited  for  in  its  books ;  pay- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  two  or  three  per  cent, 
to  such  holders  of  receipts  as  had  no  bank 
money,  that  being  the  whole  value  which,  in 
tldi  state  of  things,  could  justly  be  supposed 
due  to  thein. 

Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  holders  of  receipts  to  depress 
the  agio,  in  order  either  to  buy  bank  money 
(and  consequently  the  bullion  which  their  re- 
ceipts would  then    enable  them  to  take  out 
of  the  bank)  so  much  cheaper,  or  to  sell  their 
receipts  to  those  who  have  bank  money,  and 
who  want  to  take  out  bullion,  so  much  dearer ; 
the  price  of  a  receipt  being  generally  etjual  to 
the   difference  between  the  market  price   of 
bank  money  and  that  of  the  coin  or  bullion 
for  which  the  receipt  bad  been  granted.     It 
is  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  bank  money, 
on  the  contrary,  to  raise  the  agio,  in  order 
either  to  sell  their  bank  money  so  much  dear- 
I  er,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  so  much  cheaper.     To 
prevent  the  stock-jobbing  tricks  which  those 
opposite  interests  might  sometimes  occasion, 
I  the  bank  has  of  late  years  come  to  the  rcsolu 
tion,  to  sell  at  all  times  bank  money  for  cur- 
rency at  five  per  cent  agio,  and  to  buy  it  in 
'  again  at  four  per  cent.  agio.    In  consequence 
'  of  this  resolution,  the  agio  can  never  either 
j  rise  above  five,  or  sink  below  four  per  cent. ; 
and  the  proportion  between  the  market  price 
of  bank  and  that  of  current  money  is  kept  at 
all  times  very  near  the  proportion  betweei: 
I  their  intrinsic  values.     Before  this  resolution 
was  taken,  tlie  nuurkct  price  of  bank  mone^ 
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nsed  aomecima  to  rise  lo  high  as  nine  per 
cent,  agio,  and  sometimes  to  sink  so  low  as 
par,  according  as  opposite  interests  happened 
to  influence  the  market. 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam  professes  to  lend 
out  no  part  ot  what  is  deposited  with  it,  but, 
for  every  guilder  for  which  it  gives  credit  in 
Its  books,  to  keep  in  its  repositories  the  value 
of  a  guilder  either  in  money  or  bullion.  That 
it  keeps  in  its  repositories  all  the  money  or 
bullion  for  which  there  are  receipts  in  force, 
for  which  it  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  called 
upon,  and  which  in  reality  is  continually  go- 
ing from  it,  and  returning  to  it  again,  cannot 
well  be  doubted.  But  whether  it  does  so  like- 
wise with  regard  to  that  part  of  its  capital  for 
which  the  receipts  are  long  ago  expired,  for 
which,  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  it  cannot 
be  called  upon,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  very 
likely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever,  or  as  long  as 
the  states  of  the  United  Provinces  subsist, 
may  perhaps  appear  more  uncertain.  At  Am- 
sterdam,  however,  no  point  of  faith  is  better 
established  than  that,  for  every  guilder  circu- 
lated as  bank  money,  there  u  a  correspondent 
guilder  in  gold  or  silver  to  be  found  in  the 
treasures  of  the  bank.  The  city  is  guarantee 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  bank  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  four  reigning  burgomasters, 
who  are  changed  every  year.  Each  new  set 
of  burgomasters  visits  the  treasure,  compares 
it  with  the  books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and 
delivers  it  O'vetf  with  the  same  awful  solemnity, 
to  the  f>et  which  succeeds ;  and  in  that  sober 
and  religious  country,  oaths  are  not  yet  dis- 
regarded. A  rotation  of  this  kind  seems  alone 
a  sufficient  security  against  any  practices  which 
cannot  be  avowed.  Amidst  all  the  revolutions 
which  faction  has  ever  occasioned  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Amsterdam,  the  prevailing  party 
has  at  no  time  accused  their  predecessors  of 
infidelity  in  the  administration  of  the  bank. 
No  accusation  could  have  affected  more  deeply 
the  reputation  and  fortune  of  the  disgraced 
party ;  and  if  such  an  accusation  could  have 
been  supported,  we  may  be  assured  that  it 
would  have  been  brought.  In  1672,  when 
the  French  king  was  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of 
Amsterdam  paid  so  readily,  as  left  no  doubt 
of  the  fidelity  with  which  it  had  observed  its 
engagements.  Some  of  the  pieces  which  were 
then  brought  from  its  repositories,  appeared 
to  have  been  scorched  with  the  fire  which  hap- 
pened in  the  town-house  soon  after  the  bank 
was  established.  Those  pieces,  therefore,  must 
have  lain  there  from  that  time. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treasure  in 
the  bank,  is  a  question  which  has  long  em- 
ployed the  speculations  of  the  curious.  No- 
thing but  conjecture  can  be  offered  concerning 
it.  It  is  generally  reckoned,  that  there  are 
ibout  9000  people  who  keep  accounts  with 


the  bank ;  and  allowing  them  to  have,  one 
with  another,  the  value  of  L.  1500  sterling  ly- 
ing upon  their  respective  accounts  (a  ver) 
large  allowance),  the  whole  quantity  <^  bank 
money,  and  consequently  of  treasure  in  thf 
bank,  will  amount  to  about  L.3,000,000  ster. 
ling,  or,  at  eleven  guilders  the  pound  sterling, 
33,000,000  of  guilders ;  a  great  sum,  and  suf- 
ficient to  carry  on  a  very  extensive  drculiu 
tion,  but  vastly  below  the  extravagant  idea^ 
which  some  people  have  formed  of  this  trea 
sure. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  derives  a  consider- 
able revenue  from  the  bank.  Besides  what 
may  be  called  the  warehouse  rent  above  men- 
tioned, each  person,  upon  first  opening  an  ac- 
count with  the  bank,  pays  a  fee  often  guilders ; 
and  for  every  new  account,  three  guilden 
three  stivers ;  for  every  transfer,  two  stivers ; 
and  if  the  tranter  is  fer  less  than  300  guild- 
ers, six  stivers,  in  order  to  discourage  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  small  transactions.  The  peisoo 
who  neglects  to  balance  his  account  tvrice  in 
the  year,  forfeits  twenty-five  guilden.  The 
person  who  orders  a  transfer  for  more  than  b 
upon  his  account,  is  obliged  to  pay  three  per 
cent,  for  the  sum  overdrawn,  and  his  onler  is 
set  aside  into  the  bargain.  The  bank  is  sup. 
posed,  too,  to  make  a  considerable  profit  by  the 
sale  of  the  foreign  coin  or  bullion  whidi  some- 
times falls  to  it  by  the  expiring  of  receipts, 
and  which  is  always  kept  till  it  can  be  sokJ 
with  advantage.  It  makes  a  profit,  likewise, 
by  selling  bank  money  at  five  per  cent,  agio^ 
and  bujdng  it  in  at  four.  These  different  emo> 
luments  amount  to  a  good  deal  more  tfiaa 
what  is  necessary  for  paying  the  salaries  of 
officers,  and  defraying  the  expense  of  ma- 
nagement. What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of 
bullion  upon  receipts,  is  alone  supposed  to 
amount  to  a  neat  annual  revenue  of  between 
150,000  and  200,000  guilders.  Public  uti- 
lity,  however,  and  not  revenue,  was  the  ori- 
ginal  object  of  this  institution.  Its  object  was 
to  relieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  disadvantageous  exchange.  The 
revenue  which  has  arisen  from  it  was  unfore- 
seen, and  may  be  considered  as  acddental. 
But  it  is  now  time  to  return  from  this  long 
digression,  into  which  I  have  been  insensibly 
led,  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the  reasons 
why  the  exchange  between  the  countries  which 
pay  in  what  is  called  bank  money,  and  tboM 
which  pay  in  common  currency,  should  gene- 
rally appear  to  be  in  fiivour  oi  the  former,  and 
against  the  latter.  The  former  pay  in  a  spe- 
cies of  money,  of  which  the  intrinsic  value  is 
always  the  same,  and  exactly  agreeable  to  the 
standard  of  their  respective  mints ;  the  latter 
is  a  species  of  money,  of  iriiich  the  intrinsic 
value  is  continually  varying,  and  is  almost 
always  more  or  less  below  that  standard. 
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dealings.     If  these  should  annually  amount 
to  L.  100,000,  for  example,  or  to  L.  1,000,000^ 
Part  II.— Q^  the  Unreasonableneu  of  those  on  each  side,  each  of  them  will  afford  an  an. 
TTtrmordinary  Restraints^  upon  other  Prin-  luul  revenue,  in  the  one  case,  of  L.  100,000. 
eipUs.  V^^  ^^  ^^  other,  of  L.  1,000,000,  to  the  in* 

Thabitants  of  the  other. 


In  the  forgoing  part  of  this  chapter,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  even  upon   the  prin- 
ciples of  the  commercial  system,  how  unne- 
it  is  to  lay  extraordinary  restraints  up- 
the  importation  of  goods  from  those  coun- 
I  tries  with  which  the  bsdance  of  trade  is  su 
posed  to  be  disadvantageous. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  absurd  thi 
^ils  whole  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade, 
ilf>on  which,  not  only  these  restraints,  but  al- 


If  their  trade  should  be  of  sudi  a  nature, 
that  one  of  them  exported  to  the  other  no- 
thing but  native  coi^modkies,  while  the  re- 
turns of  that  other  consisted  altogether  in  fo- 
reign goods ;  the  balance,  in  this  case,  would 
till  be  supposed  even,  commodities  being  paid 
tor  with  commodities.  They  would,  in  this 
too,  both  gain,  but  they  would  not  gain 
ally ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
hich  exported  nothing  but  native  commodi- 


\mnost  all  the  other  regulations  of  commerce,! ties,  would  derive  the  greatest  revenue  from 


fare  founded.  When  two  places  trade  with  on? 

'another,  this  doctrine  supposes  that,  if  the  Inu 
lance  be  even,  neither  of  them  either  loses  or 
gains ;  but  if  it  leans  in  any  degree  to  one 
side,  that  one  of  them  loses,  and  the  other 
gains,  in  proportion  to  its  declension  from  the 
exact  equilibrium.  Both  suppositions  are 
false.  A  trade,  which  is  farced  by  means  of 
bounties  and  monopolies,  may  be,  and  com- 


le  trade.  If  England,  for  example,  should 
import  from  France  nothing  but  the  native 
commodities  of  that  country,  and  not  having 
such  commodities  of  its  own  as  were  in  de- 
mand there,  should  annually  r^pay  them  by 
sending  thither  a  large  quantity  of  foreign 
goods,  tobacco,  we  shall  suppose,  and  East 
India  goods ;  this  trade,  though  it  would  give 
some  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  botli  coun- 


monly  is,  disadvantageous  to  the  country  in  ^es,  would  give  more  to  those  of  France  than 
whose  favour  it  fs  meant  to  be  established,  airijto  those  of  England.     The  whole  French  ca- 


pital annually  employed  in  it  would  annually 
be  distributed  among  the  people  of  France ; 
but  that  part  of  the  English  capital  only, 
which  was  employed  in  producing  the  Eng- 
lish commodities  with  which  those  foreign  goods 


I  shall  endeavour  to  show  hereafter  But  that 
trade  which,  without  force  or  constraint,  is  na- 
turally and  r^ilarly  carried  on  between  any 
^%wo  places,  is  always  advantageous,  though 
not  always  equally  so,  to  both. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  understand,  notUrere  purchased,  would  be  annually  distributed 
the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  siWerf  ^amoog  the  people  of  England.  The  greater 
but  that  of  the  exchangeable  vidue  of  the  an-  part  of  it  would  replace  the  capitals  which 
nual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  thelhad  been  employed  in  Virginia,  Indostan, and 

untry,  or  the  increase  of  the  annual  revenuoTChina,   and  which  had   given  revenue  and 
f  its  inhabitants.  Imaintenance  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  dis- 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  be-l  tant  countries.     If  the  capitals  were  equal,  or 


tween  the  two  places  consist  altogether  in  the 
exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  they 
will,  upon  most  occasions,  not  only  both  gain, 


iJbut   t] 
Iquall 


nearly  equal,  therefore,  this  emplojrment  of 
tlie  French  capital  would  augment  much  more 
the  revenue  of  the  people  of  France,  than  that 


ut   they  will  gain  equally,   or  very  nearlu  fit  the  English  capital  would  the  revenue  of 
"y ;  each  will,  in  this  case,  afford  a  marJ  ^e  people  of  England.   France  would,  in  this 


ket  for  a  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
other ;  each  will  replace  a  capital  which  had 
been  employed  in  raising  and  preparing  for 
the  market  this  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
the  other,  and  which  had  been  distributed 
among,  and  given  revenue  and  maintenance 
to,  a  certain  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Some 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  each,  therefore,  will 
directly  derive  their  revenue  and  maintenance 
from  the  other.  As  the  commodities  exchanged, 
too,  are  supposed  to  be  of  equal  value,  so  the 
Uwo  capitals  employed  in  the  trade  will,  upon 


J^nost  occasions,  be  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal ;  one  side,  and  of  forei^p  goods  on  the  other. 


case,  carry  on  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption with  England;  whereas  England 
would  carry  on  a  round-about  trade  of  the 
same  kind  with  France.  The  different  effects 
of  a  capital  employed  in  the  direct,  and  o^ 
one  employed  in  the  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  consumption,  have  already  been  fully  ex- 
plained. 

There  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two 
countries,  a  trade  which  consists  altogether  in 
the  exchange,  either  of  native  commodities 
on  both  sides,  or  of  native  commodities  on 


ind  both  being  employed  in  raising  the  native 


commodities  of  the  two  countries,  the  revenue  mher,  partly  native  and  partly  foreign  goods  '^ 


and  maintenance  which  their  distribution  will 
afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  will  be  equal, 
or  very  nearly  equal.  This  revenue  and  main- 
tenance, thus  mutually  afforded,  will  be  greater 
or  smaller,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  St  their 


Almost  all  countries  exchange  with  one  an- 


That  country,  however,  in  whose  cargoes  theref 
is  the  greatest  proportion  of  native,  and  the# 
least  of  foreign  goods,  will  always  be  the  prin- 
cipal gainer. 

If  it  was  not  with  tobacco  and  East  India 
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goods,  but  with  gold  and  silver,  tliat  England 
paid  for  the  coimnodities  annually  imported 
from  France,  the  balance,  in  this  case,  would 
be  supposed  uneven,  commodities  not  being 
paid  for  with  commodities,  but  with  gold  and 

!  silver.  The  trade,  however,  would  in  this 
^case,  as  in  the  foregoing,  give  some  revenue 

\m  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  but  more 
/%  those  of  France  than  to  those  of  England. 
It  would  give  some  revenue  to  those  of  Eng- 
land. The  capital  which  had  been  employed 
in  producing  the  English  goods  that  pur- 
chased  this  gold  and  silver,  the  capital  which 
Iiad  been  distributed  among,  and  given  reve- 
nue to,  certain  inhabitants  of  England,  would 

^ihereby  be  replaced,  and  enabled  to  continue 

/\bat  employment.  The  whole  capital  of  Eng- 
la^  would  no  more  be  diminished   by  this 

Y^^portation  of  gold  and  silver,  than  by  the 
exportation  of  an  equal  value  of  any  other 
poods.  On  the  contrary,  it  would,  in  most 
Eases,  be  augmented.  No  goods  are  sent 
Uroad  but  those  for  which  the  demand  is  sup- 
posed to  be  greater  abroad  than  at  home,  and 
of  which  the  returns,  consequently,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  of  more  value  at  home  than 
the  commodities  exported.  If  the  tobacco 
which  in  England  is  worth  only  L.  100,000, 
when  sent  to  France,  will  purchase  wine  which 
lis  in  England  worth  L.  1 10,000,  the  exchange 

Hwill  augment  the  capital  of  England  by 
L.  10,000.  If  L.  100,000  of  English  gold,  in 
they  same  manner,  purchase  French  wine, 
wkich  in  England  is  worth  L.  1 10,000,  this 
nchange  will  equally  augment  Uie  capital  of 

vEngland  by  L.  10,000.  As  a  merchant,  who 
has  L.  1 10,000  wortii  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  is 
a  richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  L.  100,000 
worth  of  tobacco  in  his  warehouse^  so  is  he 
likewise  a  richer  man  thar  he  who  has  only 

|jXi.  100,000  worth  of  gold  in  his  coffers.     He 


dustry,  and  give  revenue,  maintenaucc,  and 
employment,  to  a  greater  number  oi  people, 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  But  the  capital 
I  pf  the  country  is  equal  to  the  capital  of  all  its 
I  klifierent  inhabitants ;  and  the  quantity  of  in. 
dustry  which  can  be  annually  maintained  in 
It  is  equal  to  what  all  those  diflercnt  capitals 
can  maintain.     Both  the  capital  of  tlie  coun- 

J,  therefore,  and  the  quantity  of  industry 
ich  can  be  annually  maintained  in  it,  must 
lerally  be  augmented  by  this  exchange.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  more  advantageous  for 
EngUmd  that  it  could  purchase  the  Mrines  of 
France  with  its  own  hardware  and  broad  cloth, 
than  with  eltlier  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  or 
the  gold  and  silver  of  Brazil  and  Peru.  A 
direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption  is  always 
more  advantageous  than  a  round-about  one. 
But  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion, which  is  carried  on  with  gold  and  silver, 
\does  not  seem  to  be  less  advantageous  than 
&ny  other  equally  round-about  one.  Neither 
is  a  country  which  has  no  roines,  more  likeh 


to  be  exhaiistea  of  gold  and  silver  by  this  an- 
nual exportation  of  those  metals,  than  ont 
which  does  not  grow  tobacco  by  the  like  an. 
nual  exportation  of  that  plant.  As  a  country 
which  has  wherewithal  to  buy  tobacco  will 
never  be  long  in  want  of  it,  so  neither  wil\ 
one  be  long  in  want  of  gold  and  silver  which 
has  wherewithal  to  purchase  those  metals. 

It  is  a  losing  trade,  it  is  said,  whicn  a  work 
man  carries  on  with  the  alehouse;  and  the 
trade  which  a  manufacturing  nation  would 
naturally  carry  on  with  a  wine  country,  may 
be  considered  as  a  trade  of  the  same  nature. 
I  answer,  that  the  trade  with  the  alehouse  i^ 
not  necessarily  a  losing  trade.  In  its  own 
nature  it  is  just  as  advantageous  as  any  other, 
though,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  liable  to  be 
abused.  The  employment  of  a  brewer,  and 
even  that  of  a  retailer  of  fermented  liquors, 
are  as  necessary  divisions  of  labour  as  any 
other.  It  will  generally  be  more  advanta- 
geous for  a  workman  to  buy  of  the  brewer  the 
quantity  he  has  occasion  for,  than  to  brew  it 
himself;  and  if  he  is  a  poor  workman,  it  will 
generally  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to 
buy  it  by  little  and  little  of  the  retailer,  than 
a  large  quantity  of  the  brewer.  He  may  no 
doubt  buy  too  much  of  cither,  as  he  may  oi 
any  other  dealers  in  his  neighbourhood;  of 
the  butcher,  if  he  is  a  glutton  ;  or  of  the  dra- 
per, if  he  affects  to  be  a  beau  among  his  com- 
panions. It  is  advantageous  to  the  great  body 
of  workmen,  notwithstanding,  that  all  tliese 
trades  should  be  free,  though  this  freedom 
may  be  abused  in  all  of  them,  and  is  more 
likely  to  be  so,  perhaps,  in  some  than  in  others. 
Though  individuals,  besides,  may  sometimes 
ruin  their  fortunes  by  an  excessive  consump. 
tion  of  fermented  liquors,  there  seems  to  be 
no  risk  that  a  nation  should  do  so.  Tliou«;h 
in  every  country  there  are  many  people  who 


can  put  into  motion  a  greater  quanuiy  of  in-    spend  upon  such  liquors  more  than  they  can 


afibrd,  there  are  always  many  more  who  spend 
less.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  ii 
we  consult  experience,  the  cheapness  of  wine 
seems  to  be  a  cause,  not  of  drunkenness,  but 
of  sobriety.  The  inhabitants  of  the  wine 
countries  are  in  general  tlie  soberest  people  oi 
Europe ;  witness  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  France.  People  are  seldom  guilty  of  ex- 
cess  in  what  is  their  daily  fare.  Nobody  af- 
fects the  character  of  liberality  and  good  fel- 
lowship, by  being  profuse  of  a  liquor  which  is 
as  cheap  as  small  beer.  On  the  contrary,  in 
tlie  countries  which,  either  from  excessive  heat 
or  cold,  produce  no  grapes,  and  where  wine 
consequently  is  dear  and  a  rarity,  drunkenness 
is  a  common  vice,  as  among  the  northern  na- 
tions, and  all  those  who  live  between  the  tro. 
pics,  the  negroes,  for  example  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  When  a  French  regiment  comes 
from  some  of  the  northern  provinces  of  France, 
where  wine  is  somewhat  dear,  to  be  quartered 
in  the  »i>uthem,  where  it  is  \erY  clieap,  tiiu 
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toldiers,  I  have  frequentlj  heard  it  ofaRerved,  t  first  taught  it,  were  by  no  means  such  fools 


are  at  first  debauched  by  the  cheapness  and 
novelty  of  good  wine ;  but  after  a  few  months 
residence,  the  greater  part  of  them  become  as 
sober  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Were 
tiie  duties  upon  foreign  wines,  and  the  ex- 
cises upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  to  be  taken 
awaj  all  at  once,  it  miglit,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, occasion  in  Great  Biitain  a  pretty  gene- 
ral aud  temporary  drunkenness  among  the 
middling  and  inferior  ranks  of  people,  which 
would  probably  be  soon  fc^owed  by  a  perma- 
nent and  almost  universal  sobriety.  At  pre- 
sent, drunkenness  is  by  no  means  the  vice  of 
people  of  fashion,  or  of  those  who  can  easily 
afibrd  the  most  expensive  liquors.  A  gentle- 
man drunk  with  ale  has  scarce  ever  been  seen 
among  us.  The  restraints  upon  the  wine  trade 
in  Great  Britain,  besides,  do  not  so  much 
seem  calculated  to  hinder  the  people  from  go- 
ing, if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  alehouse,  as  from 
going  where  tliey  can  buy  the  best  and  cheap- 
est liquor,  lliey  favour  the  wine  trade  of 
Portugal,  and  discourage  that  of  France.  The 
Portuguese,  it  is  s^d,  indeed,  are  better  cus- 
tomers fur  our  manufactures  than  the  French, 
and  should  therefore  be  encouraged  in  prefer, 
vnce  to  tliem.  As  they  give  us  their  custom, 
It  is  pretended  we  should  give  them  ours.  The 
sneaking  arts  of  underling  tradesmen  are  tims 
erected  into  political  maxims  for  the  conduct 
of  a  great  empire ;  for  it  is  the  most  under- 
ling tradesmen  only  who  make  it  a  rule  to 
employ  chiefly  their  own  customers.  A  great 
trader  purchases  his  goods  al¥rays  where  they 
•re  cheapest  and  best,  without  regard  to  any 
little  interest  of  this  kind. 

By  such  maxims  as  these,  however,  nations 
have  been  taught  that  their  interest  consisted 
io  beggaring  all  their  neighbours.  £ach  na- 
tion has  been  made  to  look  with  an  invidious 
eye  upon  the  prosperity  of  all  the  nations  with 

£which  it  trades,  and  to  consider  their  gain  as 
"""fits  own  loss.     Commerce,  which  ought  natu- 

fraDy  to  be,  among  nations  as  among  indivi- 
dilals,  a  bond  of  union  and  friendship,  has  be- 

.  dome  the  most  fertile  source  of  discord  and 
mnimosity.  The  capricious  ambition  of  kings 
and  ministers  has  not,  during  the  present  and 
the  preceding  century,  been  more  fatal  to  tlic 
repose  of  Europe,  than  the  impertinent  jeal- 
ousy of  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Tlie 
violence  and  injustice  of  the  rulers  of  man- 
kind is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which,  I  am  afraid, 
the  nature  of  human  affairs  can  scarce  admit 
of  a  remedy  :  but  the  mean  rapacity,  the  mo- 
nopolizing spirit,  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, who  neither  are,  nor  ought  to  be,  the 
rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  corrected,  may  very  easily  be  prevented 
from  disturbing  Uie  tranquillity  of  anybody 
;but  themselves. 

That  it  was  the  spirit  of  monopoly  which 
'originally  both  invented  and  propagated  this 
doctrine,  cannot  lie  doubted  -  and  they  who 
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as  they  who  believed  it.  In  every  country 
always  is,  and  must  be,  the  interest  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  to  Duy  whatever  thc^f 
want  of  those  who  sell  it  cheapest.  The  pro- 
position is  to  very  manifest,  that  it  seems  ridi- 
culous to  take  any  pains  to  prove  it ;  nor  could 
it  ever  have  been  called  in  question,  had  not 
the  interested  sophistry  of  merchants  and  ma . 
nufacturers  confounded  the  cpmmon  sense  o( 
mankind.  Their  interest  is,  in  this  respect, 
directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  great  body  or 
the  people.  As  it  is  the  interest  of  the  free- 
men of  a  corporation  to  hinder  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  from  employing  any  workmen  but 
themselves ;  so  it  is  the  interest  of  the  mer- 
chants  and  manufacturers  of  every  country  to  yj 
secure  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market.  Hence,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  most  other  European  countries,  the  extra- 
ordinary  duties  upon  almost  all  goods  import- 
ed by  alien  merchants.  Hence  tlie  high  du- 
ties and  prohibitions  upon  all  tliose  foreign 
manufactures  which  can  come  into  competi- 
tion with  our  own.  Hence,  too,  the  extraor- 
dinary restraints  upon  the  importation  of  al- 
most all  sorts  of  goods  from  those  countries 
with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  supposed 
to  be  disadvantageous;  that  is,  from  those 
against  whom  national  animosity  happens  to 
be  most  violently  inflamed. 

The  wealth  of  neighbouring  nations,  how- 
ever,  though  dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  it 
certainly  i^vantageout  in  trade.  In  a  state 
of  hostility,  it  may  enable  our  enemies  to 
maintain  fleets  and  armies  superior  to  oui 
own ;  but  in  a  state  of  peace  and  commerce 
it  must  likewise  enable  them  to  exchange  with 
us  to  a  greater  value,  and  to  afford  a  better 
market,  either  for  the  immediate  produce  of 
our  own  industry,  or  for  whatever  is  purchased 
with  that  produce.  As  a  rich  man  is  likely 
to  be  a  better  customer  to  the  industrious  peo- 
ple in  his  neighbourhood,  than  a  poor,  so  i^ 
likewise  a  rich  nation.  A  rich  man,  indeed, 
who  is  himself  a  manufacturer,  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous  neighbour  to  all  those  who  deal  in  the 
same  way.  All  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood, 
however,  by  far  the  greatest  number,  profit  by 
the  good  market  which  his  expense  affords 
them.  They  even  profit  by  his  underselling 
the  poorer  workmen  who  deal  in  the  same  way 
with  him.  Tlie  manufacturers  of  a  rich  na- 
tion,  in  the  same  manner,  may  no  doubt  be 
very  dangerous  rivals  to  those  of  their  neigh 
hours.  This  very  competition,  however,  is 
advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
who  profit  greatly,  besides,  by  the  good  mar- 
ket which  the  great  expense  of  such  a  nation 
affords  them  in  every  other  way.  Private 
people,  who  want  to  make  a  fortune,  never 
think  of  retiring  to  the  remote  and  poor  pro 
vinces  of  the  country,  but  resort  either  to  the 
ci^ital,  or  to  some  of  the  great  conunercial 
towns.     Tliey  know,  tliat  where  little  wealtb 
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circulates,  tlierc  is  little  to  be  got ;  but  that 
where  a  great  deal  is  in  motion,  some  share 
of  it  may  fall  to  them.  The  same  maxim 
wliich  would  in  this  manner  direct  the  com- 
mon sense  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  indivi- 
duals, should  regulate  the  judgment  of  one, 
or  ten,  or  twenty  millions,  and  should  make 
a  whole  nation  regard  the  riches  of  its  neigh- 


posed  to  contain  24,000,000  of  inhabitantii 
Our  North  American  colonies  were  never  sup« 
}>osed  to  contain  more  than  3,000^000;  and 
France  is  a  much  richer  country  than  North 
America;  though,  on  account  of  the  mofe 
unequal  distribution  of  riches,  there  b  much 
more  poverty  and  beggary  in  the  one  country 
-  ^than  in  tlie  other.     France,  therefore,  could 


hours,  as  a  probable  cause  and  occasion  for  it-lafrord  a  market  at  least  eight  times  more  ex- 

self  to  acquire  riches.     A  nation  that  would  Itansive,  and,  on  account  of  tlie  superior  fre^ 

Jpnrich  itself  by  foreign  trade,  is  certainly  mosllfuency  of  the  returns,  four-and-twenty  timet 

.  likely  to  do  so,  when  its  neighbours  are  all  piore  advantageous  than  that  which  our  Nortli 

(Aich,  industrious  and  commercial  nations.     A  |American  colonies  ever  aiTorded.     The  trade 

Igrei 


!at  nation,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  wan- 
dering savages  and  poor  barbarians,  might,  no 
doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  its 
cwn  lands,  and  by  its  own  interior  commerce, 
I  ut  not  by  foreign  trade.  It  seems  to  have 
been  in  tliis  manner  that  the  ancient  Egypti- 
ans and  the  modem  Chinese  acquired  their 


of  Great  Britain  would  be  just  as  advanta- 
geous to  France,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth,  population,  and  proximity  of  the  n>- 
spective  countries,  would  have  the  same  supe- 
riority over  that  which  France  carries  on  witli 
her  own  colonies.  Such  is  the  very  great 
difference  between  that  trade  which  the  wis- 


great  wealth.     The  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  dom  of  both  nations  has  thought  proper  to 
»aid,  neglected  foreign  commerce,  and  the  mo^  (discourage,  and  that  which  it  has  favoured  tlw 


dcrn  Chinese,  it  is  known,  hold  it  in  the  ut- 
most contempt,  and  scarce  deign  to  afford  it 
ttlie  decent  protection  of  the  laws.  The  mo- 
jdem  maxims  of  foreign  commerce,  by  aiming 

Jftt  the  impoverisliment  of  all  our  neighbours, 

mo  far  as  they  are  capable  of  producing  their 
fintcndcd  effect,  tend  to  render  that  very  com- 
f  merce  insignificant  and  contemptible. 

.  .  It  is  in  consequence  of  tliese  maxims,  that 
Vue  commerce  between  France  and  England 

\Jnas,  in  both  countries,  been  subjected  to  so 


most. 

But  the  very  same  circumstances  whid* 
would  have  rendered  an  open  and  free  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries  so  advants. 
geous  to  both,  have  occasioned  the  principal 
obstructions  to  that  commerce.  Being  neigh- 
bours, they  are  necessarily  enemies,  and  the 
wealth  and  power  of  each  becomes,  upon  that 
account,  more  formidable  to  tlie  otlicr;  and 
what  would  increase  the  advantage  of  national 
friendship,  serves  only  to  inflame  the  violence 


many  discouragements  and  restraints.  If  those  lof  national  animosity.  They  are  both  rich  anA 
two  countries,  however,  were  to  consider  their  Mdustrious  nations;  and  the  merchants  and 
real  interest,  without  cither  mercantile  jealousjUmanufacturers  of  each  dread  the  competition 
or  national  animosity,  the  commerce  of  France  |of  the  skill  and  activity  of  those  of  the  other. 
might  be  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  Mercantile  jealousy  is  excited,  and  both  in 


than  that  of  any  other  country,  and,  for  tlie 
same  reason,  that  of  Great  Britain  to  France. 
France  is  the  nearest  neighbour  to  Great  Bri- 


tain.   In  the  trade  between  the  soutliern  coasti  a^e  confidence  of  interested  falsehood,  the  cer- 
of  England  and  the  northern  and  north-west-  uun  ruin  of  each,  in  consequence*  of  that  un- 


crn  coast  of  France,  the  returns  might  be  ex- 


pected, in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  inlands  J^nd,  would  be  the  infallible  effect  of  an  un- 


tradc,  four,  five,  or  six  times  in  the  year.  The 
capital,  therefore,  employed  in  this  trade  could, 
in  each  of  the  two  countries,  keep  in  motion 
four,  five,  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  indus- 
try, and  afford  employment  and  subsistence 
to  four,  five,  or  six  times  the  number  of  peo- 
t  iile,  win'ch  an  equal  capital  could  do  in  the 
^^reatcr  part  of  the  other  branches  of  foreign 
Irradc.  Between  the  parts  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  most  remote  from  one  another,  the 
returns  might  be  expected,  at  least,  once  in 
the  year ;  and  even  this  trade  would  so  far  be 
at  least  equally  advantageous,  as  tlie  greater 
part  of  tlie  other  branches  of  our  foreign  Eu- 
ropean trade.  It  would  be,  at  least,  three 
times  more  advantageous  than  the  boasted 
trade  with  our  North  American  colonics,  in 
which  the  returns  were  seldom  made  in  less 
than  three  years,  frequently  not  in  less  than 
four  or  five  years.     France,  besides,  is  sup- 


fiames,  and  is  itself  inflamed,  by  the  violence 
of  national  animosity,  and  the  traders  of  both 
countries  have  announced,  with  all  the  passion- 


favourable  balance  of  trade,  which,  they  pre. 


restrained  commerce  with  the  other. 

There  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe, 
of  which  the  approaching  ruin  has  not  fns 
quently  been  foretold  by  the  pretended  doc- 
tors of  tliis  system,  from  an  unfavourable  ba- 
lance of  trade.  After  all  the  anxiety,  how- 
ever, which  tliey  have  excited  about  tliis,  after 
all  tlie  vain  attempts  of  almost  all  trading  na- 
tions to  turn  that  balance  in  their  own  favour, 
and  against  tlieir  neighbours,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear tliat  any  one  nation  in  Europe  has  been, 
in  any  respect,  impoverished  by  this  cause. 
Every  town  and  country,  on  the  contrary,  in 
proportion  as  they  have  opened  their  ports  ttf 
all  nations,  instead  of  being  ruined  by  this 
free  trade,  as  tlie  principles  of  the  commercial 
system  would  lead  us  to  expect,  have  been  en 
riclied  by  it.  Though  there  arc  in  Europe, 
indeed,  a  few  towns  which,  in  some  respects, 
deserve  tlic  name  of  free  ports,  tliere  is  ne 
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country  which  does  so.  Holland,  perhaps, 
approaches  the  nearest  to  this  character  of  anj, 
though  still  Terj  remote  from  it ;  and  Hol- 
land, it  is  acknowledged,  not  only  derives  its 
whole  wealth,  but  a  great  part  of  its  necessary 
wbsistence,  from  foreign  trade. 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has 
ilready  been  explained,  Tery  different  from 
I  the  balance  of  trade,  and  which,  according  as 
'  it  happens  to  be  either  fsTourable  or  unfav- 
.  Aurable,  necessarily  occasions  the  prosperity 
Mr^ decay  of  erery  nation.    This  is  the  balance 
loTlhe  annual  produce  and  consumption.     If 
■the  exchangeable  Talue  of  the  annual  produce, 
it  has  already  been  obsenred,  exceeds  that  of 
die  annual  consumption,  the  capita]  of  the  so- 
^ety  must  annually  increase  in  proportion  to 
this  excess.    The  society  in  this  case  lives  with- 
m  its  revenue ;  and  what  is  annually  saved 
out  of  its  revenue,  is  naturally  added  to  its  ca- 
pital, and  employed  so  as  to  increase  still  fur- 
ther the  annual  produce.     If  the  exchange- 
t  value  of  the  annual  produce,  on  the  con- 
,  fall  short  of  the  annual  consumption, 
apital  of  the  society  must  annually  decay 
oportion  to  this  deficiency.    The  expense 
OM  uie  society,  in  this  case,  exceeds  its  reve- 
nue, and  necessarily  encroaches  upon  its  ca- 
l^ital.     Its  capital,  therefore,  must  necessarily 
^Jlecay,  and,  together  with  it,  the  exchangeable 
^Iralue  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  industry. 
'    This  balance  of  produce  and  consumption 
is  entirely  different  from  what  is  called  the 
balance  of  trade.     It  might  take  place  in  a 
nation  which  had  no  fordgn  trade,  but  which 
was  entirely  separated  from  all   the   world. 
It  may  take  place  in  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth,  of  which  the  wealth,  population,  and 
improvement,  may  be  either  gradually  increa^^ 
ing  or  gradually  decaying. 

yrhe  balance  of  produce  and  consumption 
any  be  constantly  in  favour  of  a  nation,  though 
VjMiat  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  be  generally 
against  it.  A  nation  may  import  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  exports  for  half  a  century,  per- 
haps, together;  the  gold  and  salver  which 
comes  into  it  during  all  this  time,  may  be  all 
immediately  sent  out  of  it;  its  circulating 
coin  may  gradually  decay,  different  sorts  of 
paper  money  being  substituted  in  iu  place, 
amd  even  the  debts,  too»  which  it  contracts  in 
tbc  principal  nations  vrith  whom  it  deals,  may 
be  gradually  increasing;  and  yet  its  real 
wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  its  lands  and  labour,  may,  during 
tbo  same  period,  have  been  increasing  in  a 

tinuJh  greater  proportion.  The  state  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  and  of  the  trade 
which  they  carried  on  vrith  Great  Britain,  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
nxrbances,*  may  serve  as  a  proof  that  this  is 
hv  no  means  an  impossible  supposition. 

Hote  SA. 
Thb  paragrspli  wm  written  In  the  rear  1776. 
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Meiicuants  and  manufacturers  are  not  con. 
tented  with  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market, 
but  desire  likewise  the  most  extensive  foreign 
sale  for  their  goods.  Their  country  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  foreign  nations,  and  therefore 
can  seldom  procure  them  any  monopoly  there. 
They  are  generally  obliged,  therefore,  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  petitioning  for  certain 
encouragements  to  exportation. 

Of  these  encouragements,  what  are  called 
drawbacks  seem  to  be  the  most  reasonable. 
To  allow  the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon  ex. 
portation,  either  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  what- 
ever excise  or  inland  duty  is  imposed  upon 
domestic  industry,  can  never  occasion  the  ex- 
portation of  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than 
what  would  have  been  exported  had  no  duty 
been  imposed.  Such  encouragements  do  not 
tend  to  turn  towards  any  particular  employ- 
ment a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  than  what  would  go  to  that  employ- 
ment of  its  own  accord,  but  only  to  hinder 
the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of  that 
share  to  odier  employments.  They  tend  not 
to  overturn  that  balance  which  naturally  es- 
tablishes itself  among  all  the  various  employ- 
ments of  the  society,  but  to  hinder  it  from  be  • 
ing  overturned  by  die  duty.  They  tend  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  preserve,  what  it  b  in  most 
cases  advantageous  to  preserve,  the  natural 
division  and  cQstribudon  of  labour  in  the  so- 
ciety. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  draw, 
backs  upon  the  re-exportadon  of  foreign  goo<ls 
imported,  which,  in  Great  Britain,  generally 
amount  to  by  much  the  largest  part  of  die 
duty  upon  importadon.  By  the  second  of  die 
rules,  annexed  to  the  act  of  parliament,  which 
imposed  what  is  now  called  the  old  subsidy, 
every  merchant,  whether  English  or  alien 
was  allowed  to  draw  back  half  that  duty  upon 
exportation  ;  the  English  merchant,  provided 
the  exportation  took  place  within  twelve 
months;  the  alien,  provided  it  took  place 
within  nine  months.  Wines,  currants,  and 
wrought  silks,  were  the  only  goods  which  did 
not  fall  vrithin  this  rule,  having  other  and 
more  advantageous  allowances.  The  duties 
imposed  by  this  act  of  parliament  were,  at 
that  time,  the  only  duties  upon  the  importa- 
tion  of  foreign  goods.  The  term  within  which 
this,  and  all  other  drawbacks  could  be  claim- 
ed, waa  afterwards  (by  7  Geo.  I.  chap.  21. 
sect  10.)  extended  to  three  years. 

The  duties  which  have  been  imposed  since 
the  old  subsidy,  are,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  Tliif 
general  rule,   however*   is  liable  to  a  great 
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number  of  ejicepdons ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
drawbacks  has  become  a  much  less  simple 
matter  than  it  was  at  their  first  institution. 

Upon  the  exportation  of  some  foreign 
goods,  of  which  it  was  expected  that  the  im- 
portation  would  greatly  exceed  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  home  consumption,  the  whole 
duties  are  drawn  back,  without  retaining  even 
half  the  old  subsidy.  Before  the  revolt  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  we  had  the  monopoly 
of  the  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  We 
nxiported  about  ninety-six  thousand  hogsheads, 
and  the  home  cons^umption  was  not  supposed 
to  exceed  fourteen  thousand.  To  facilitate 
the  great  exportation  which  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  rid  us  of  the  rest,  the  whole  duties 
were  drawn  back,  provided  the  exportation 
took  place  within  three  years. 

We  still  have,  though  not  altogether,  yet 
very  nearly,  the  monopoly  of  the  sugars  of 
our  West  Indian  islands.  If  sugars  are  ex> 
ported  within  a  year,  therefore,  all  the  duties 
upon  importation  are  drawn  back ;  and  if 
exported  within  three  years,  all  the  duties, 
except  half  the  old  subsidy,  which  still  conti- 
nues to  be  retained  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  greater  part  of  goods.  Though  the  im- 
portation of  sugar  exceeds  a  good  deal  what  is 
necessary  for  the  home  consumption,  the  ex- 
cess  is  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  what 
it  used  to  be  in  tobacco. 

Some  goods,  the  particular  objects  of  the 
jealousy  of  our  own  manufacturers,  are  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported  for  home  consumption. 
They  may,  however,  upon  paying  certain  du- 
ties, be  imported  and  warehoused  for  exporta- 
tion. But  upon  such  exportation  no  part  of 
these  duties  is  drawn  back.  Our  manufac- 
turers arc  unwilling,  it  seems,  that  even  this 
restricted  importation  should  be  encouraged, 
and  arc  afraid  lest  some  part  of  these  goods 
should  be  stolen  out  of  the  warehouse,  and 
thus  come  into  competition  witli  their  own. 
ft  is  under  these  regulations  only  that  we  can 
import  wrought  silks,  French  cambrics  and 
lawns,  calicoes,  painted,  printed,  stained,  or 
dyed,  &c. 

We  are  unwilling  even  to  be  the  carriers  of 
French  goods,  and  choose  rather  to  forego  a 
profit  to  ourselves  than  to  suffer  those  whom 
we  consider  as  our  enemies  to  make  any  pro- 
fit by  our  means.  Not  only  half  the  old  sub- 
sidy, but  the  second  twen^-five  per  cent  it 
retained  upon  tl.e  exportation  of  all  French 
goods. 

By  the  fourth  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the 
old  subsidy,  the  drawback  allowed  upon  tlie 
exportation  of  all  wines  amounted  to  a  great 
deal  more  than  half  the  duties  which  were  at 
tliat  time  paid  upon  their  importation  ;  and  it 
seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  the  object  of 
the  legislature  to  give  somewhat  more  than 
ordinary  encouragement  xd  the  carrying  trade 
r.i  wine.     Several  of  the  other  duties,    too 


which  were  imposed  either  at  the  tame  thnt 
or  subsequent  to  the  old  subsidy,  what  is  called 
the  additional  duty,  the  new  subsidy,  the  one- 
third  and  two- thirds  subsidies,  the  impoa: 
1692,  the  tonnage  on  wine,  were  allowed  tc 
be  wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  All 
those  duties,  however,  except  the  additional 
duty  and  impost  1692,  being  paid  down  in 
ready  money  upon  importation,  the  interest  of 
so  large  a  sum  occasioned  an  expense,  which 
made  it  unreasonable  to  expect  any  profitable 
carrying  trade  in  this  article.  Only  a  part, 
therefore  of  the  duty  called  the  impost  on 
wine,  and  no  part  of  the  twenty-five  pounds 
the  ton  upon  French  wines,  or  of  the  duties 
imposed  in  1745,  in  1763,  and  in  1778,  were 
allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation. 
The  two  imposts  of  five  per  cent,  imposed  in 
1779  and  1781,  upon  all  the  former  duties  of 
customs,  being  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn 
back  upon  the  exportation  of  all  other  goods, 
were  likewise  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon 
that  of  wine.  The  last  duty  that  has  been 
particularly  imposed  upon  wine,  that  of  1780, 
is  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back  ;  an  in- 
dulgence which,  when  so  many  heavy  duties 
are  retained,  most  probably  could  never  occa. 
sion  the  exportation  of  a  single  ton  of  wine. 
These  rules  took  place  with  regard  to  aO 
places  of  lawful  exportation,  except  the  Bri« 
tish  colonies  in  America. 

The  15th  Charles  II,  chap.  7,  called  an  act 
for  the  encouragement  of  trad^  had  giv^i 
Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the 
colonies  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of  Europe,  and  consequently 
with  wines.  In  a  country  of  so  extensive  a 
coast  as  our  North  American  and  West  In- 
dian colonies,  where  our  authority  was  always 
so  very  slender,  and  where  the  inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  carry  out  in  their  own  ships 
their  non-enumerated  commodities,  at  first  to 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  aflerwards  to  all 
parts  of  Europe  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  it 
is  not  very  probable  that  this  monopoly  could 
ever  be  much  respected  ;  and  they  probably  at 
all  times  found  means  of  bringing  back  some 
cargo  from  tlie  countries  to  which  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  out  one.  They  seem,  how. 
ever,  to  have  found  some  difficulty  in  im- 
porting European  wines  from  the  places  of 
their  growth ;  and  they  could  not  well  ino- 
port  them  from  Great  Britain,  where  they 
were  loaded  with  many  heavy  duties,  of  which 
a  considerable  part  was  not  drawn  back  upon 
exportation.  Madeira  wine,  not  being  an 
European  commodity,  could  be  imported  di- 
rectly  into  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
countries  which,  in  all  their  non -enumerated 
commodities,  enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the  island 
of  Madeira.  These  circumstances  had  pro- 
bably  introduced  that  general  taste  for  Ma 
deira  wine,  which  our  ofiScers  found  estab- 
lisb«d  in  all  our  colonies  at  the  commence^ 
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ment  of  the  war  which  began  in  1 755,  and 
which  thej  brought  back  with  them  to  the 
mother  country,  where  that  wine  had  not  been 
much  in  fashion  before.  Upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  war,  i9  1763  (bj  the  4th  Geo.  Ill, 
chap.  15,  sect.  13),  all  the  duties  except  L.3, 
10s.  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  the 
exportation  to  the  colonies  of  all  wines,  ex- 
cept French  wines,  to  the  commerce  and  con- 
sumption of  which  national  prejudice  would 
allow  no  sort  of  encouragement.  The  period 
between  the  granting  of  this  indulgence  and 
the  revolt  of  our  North  American  colonies, 
was  probably  too  short  to  admit  of  any  con- 
siderable change  in  the  customs  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

Tlie  same  act  which,  in  the  drawbacks  upon 
all  wines,  except  French  wines,  thus  favoured 
the  colonies  so  much  more  than  other  coun- 
tries, in  those  upon  the  greater  part  of  other 
commodities,  favoured  them  much  less.  Up* 
on  the  exportation  of  the  greater  part  of  com- 
modities to  other  countries,  half  the  old  sub- 
sidy was  drawn  back.  But  this  law  enacted, 
that  no  part  of  that  duty  should  be  dra*vn 
back  upon  the  exportation  to  the  colonies  of 
any  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manufac- 
ture either  of  Europe  or  the  East  Indies,  ex- 
cept wines,  white  calicoes,  and  muslins. 

Drawbacks  were,  perhaps,  originally  granted 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  trade, 
which,  as  the  freight  of  the  ship  is  frequently 
paid  by  foreigners  in  money,  was  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  gold  and  sil- 
ver into  the  country.  But  though  the  carry, 
ing  trade  certainly  deserves  no  peculiar  en- 
couragement, though  the  motive  of  the  insti- 
tution was,  perhaps,  abundantly  foolish,  the 
institution  itself  seems  reasonable  enough. 
Such  drawbacks  cannot  force  into  this  trade  a 
greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  country  than 
what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, had  there  been  no  duties  upon  importa. 
tion ;  they  only  prevent  its  being  excluded 
altogether  by  those  duties.  The  carrying  trade, 
though  it  deserves  no  preference,  ought  not 
to  be  precluded,  but  to  be  left  free,  like  all 
other  trades.  It  is  a  necessary  resource  to 
those  capitals  which  cannot  find  employment, 
either  in  the  agriculture  or  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  either  in  its  home  trade, 
or  in  its  foreign  trade  of  consumption. 

The  revenue  of  the  customs,  instead  of  suf- 
fering, profits  from  such  drawbacks,  by  that 
part  of  the  duty  which  is  retained.  If  tlie 
whole  duties  had  been  retained,  the  foreign 
goods  upon  which  they  are  paid  could  seldom 
liave  been  exi)ortcd,  nor  consequently  im- 
ported, for  want  of  a  market.  The  duties, 
tlierefore,  of  which  a  part  is  retained,  would 
never  have  been  paid. 

These  reasons  seem  sufficiently  to  justify 
drawbacks,  and  would  justify  them,  though 
the  whole  duties  whether  upon  the  produce 
of  domestic  industry  or  upon  foreign  goods. 


were  always  drawn  back  upon  exportation. 
The  revenue  of  excise  would,  in  this  case  in- 
deed, suffer  a  little,  and  that  of  the  customs  a 
good  deal  more ;  but  the  natural  balance  ut 
industry,  the  natural  division  and  distribution 
of  labour,  which  is  always  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed by  such  duties,  would  be  more  nearly 
re-established  by  such  a  regulation. 

These  reasons,  however,  will  justify  draw- 
backs only  upon  exporting  goods  to  those 
countries  which  are  altogether  foreign  and  in* 
dependent,  not  to  those  in  which  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  enjoy  a  monopoly. 
A  drawback,  for  example,  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  European  goods  to  our  American  co- 
lonies, will  not  always  occasion  a  greatei  ex- 
portation than  what  would  have  taken  place 
without  it.  By  means  of  the  monopoly  which 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  there, 
the  same  quantity  might  frequently,  perhaps, 
be  sent  thither,  though  the  whole  duties  were 
retained.  The  drawback,  therefore,  may  fre- 
quently be  pure  loss  to  the  revenue  of  excise 
and  customs,  without  altering  the  state  of  the 
trade,  or  rendering  it  in  any  respect  more  ex- 
tensive. How  far  such  drawbacks  can  be  jus- 
tified as  a  proper  encouragement  to  the  indus- 
try of  our  colonies,  or  how  far  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  mother  country  that  they  should 
be  exempted  fh>m  taxes  which  are  paid  by 
all  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects,  will  aiv. 
pear  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  co- 
lonies. 

Drawbacks,  however,  it  must  always  be  un- 
derstood, are  useful  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  goods,  for  the  exportation  of  which 
they  are  given,  are  really  exported  to  some 
foreign  country,  and  not  clandestinely  re-iro- 
ported  into  our  own.  That  some  drawbacks, 
particularly  those  upon  tobacco,  have  fre- 
quently been  abused  in  this  manner,  and  have 
given  occasion  to  many  frauds,  equally  hurt- 
ful  both  to  the  revenue  and  to  the  fair  trader 
is  well  knoYi-n.     Note  30. 
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Bounties  upon  exportation  are,  in  Groat  Bri- 
tain, frequently  petitioned  for,  and  sometimes 
granted,  to  tlie  produce  of  particular  branches 
of  domestic  industry.  By  means  of  tlicm,  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  it  is  pretended, 
will  be  enabled  to  sell  their  goods  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  their  rivals  in  the  foreign  mar. 
ket.  A  greater  quantity,  it  is  said,  will  thus 
be  exported,  and  the  balance  of  trade  conse. 
qucntly  turned  more  in  favour  of  our  own 
country.  We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a  mo- 
nopoly m  the  foreign,  a»  we  have  done  in  Utf 
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home  market.  We  cannot  force  fordgners 
to  buy  their  goods,  as  we  have  done  our 
own  countrymen.  The  next  best  expedient, 
it  has  been  thought,  therefore,  is  to  pay  them 
for  buying.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
mercantile  system  proposes  to  enrich  the  whole 
country,  and  to  put  money  into  all  our  pock- 
ets, by  means  of  the  balance  of  trade. 

Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given 
to  those  branches  of  trade  only  which  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  them.  But  every  branch 
of  trade  in  which  the  merchant  can  sell  his 
goods  for  a  price  which  replaces  to  him,  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  the  whole  capi- 
tal employed  in  preparing  and  sending  them 
to  market,  can  be  carried  on  without  a  bounty. 
Every  such  branch  is  evidently  upon  a  level 
with  all  the  otlier  branches  of  trade  which  are 
carried  on  without  bounties,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, require  one  more  Uian  they.  Those 
trades  only  require  bounties,  in  which  tlie 
merchant  is  obliged  to  sell  his  goods  for  a 
price  which  does  not  replace  to  him  his  capi- 
tal, together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  or  in 
which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  them  for  less  than 
it  really  cost  him  to  send  them  to  market, 
llie  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  this 
loss,  and  to  encourage  him  to  continue,  or, 
perhaps,  to  begin  a  trade,  of  which  the  ex- 
pense  is  supposed  to  be  greater  than  the  re- 
turns, of  which  every  operation  eats  up  a  part 
of  the  capital  employed  in  it,  and  which  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that  if  all  other  trades  resem- 
bled it,  tiicre  would  soon  be  no  capital  left  in 
the  country. 

Tlie  trades,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  are 
carried  on  by  means  of  bounties,  are  the  only 
ones  which  can  be  carried  on  between  two  na- 
tions for  any  considerable  time  together,  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  one  of  them  shall  al- 
ways and  regularly  lose,  or  sell  its  goods  for 
icss  tlian  it  really  cost  to  send  them  to  market. 
But  if  the  bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  mer- 
chant what  he  would  otherwise  lose  upon  the 
price  of  liis  goods,  his  own  interest  would  soon 
oblige  him  to  employ  his  stock  in  another 
way,  or  to  find  out  a  trade  in  which  the  price 
uf  tlic  goods  would  replace  to  him,  with  the 
ordinary  profit,  the  capital  employed  in  send- 
ing them  to  market.  The  efiect  of  bounties, 
like  that  of  all  the  other  expedients  of  the  mer- 
cantile system,  can  only  be  to  force  the  trade 
of  a  country  into  a  channel  much  less  advan- 
tageous than  that  in  which  it  would  naturally 
run  of  its  own  accord. 

The  ingenious  and  well-informed  author  of 
the  Tracts  upon  the  Com  Trade  has  shown 
very  clearly,  that  since  the  bounty  upon  the 
exportation  of  com  was  first  established,  tlie 
price  of  tlie  com  exported,  valued  moderately 
enough,  has  exceeded  that  of  the  com  im- 
ported, valued  very  high,  by  a  much  greater 
sum  than  tlie  amount  of  the  whole  bounties 
which  have  been  paid  during  that  period. 
This,  he  imagines,  upon  the  true  principles 


of  the  mercantile  sjratem,  ii  a  clear  proof  tiiai 
this  forced  com  trade  is  beneficial  to  die  op- 
tion, the  value  of  the  exportation  exceediag 
that  of  the  importation  by  a  much  greater  sum 
than  the  whole  extraordinary  expense  which 
the  public  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it  ex- 
ported. He  does  not  consider  that  this  ex 
traordinary  expense,  or  the  bounty,  is  tlie 
smallest  part  of  the  expense  which  die  ex- 
portation of  com  really  costs  the  society.  The 
capital  which  the  fanner  employed  in  raising 
it  must  likewise  be  taken  into  the  account. 
Unless  the  price  of  the  com,  when  sold  in  die 
foreign  markets,  replaces  not  only  the  bounty, 
but  this  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock,  the  society  is  a  loser  by  the 
diflference,  or  the  nadonal  stock  is  so  mndi 
diminished.  But  the  very  reason  for  whid) 
it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  grant  a  bounty, 
is  the  supposed  insufficiency  of  the  price  to  do 
diis. 

Hie  average  price  of  com,  it  has  been  said, 
has  fallen  considerably  since  the  eatabKsb- 
ment  of  the  bounty.  That  the  average  price 
of  com  began  to  fall  somewhat  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  has  continued  to 
do  so  during  the  course  of  the  sixty-four  first 
years  of  the  present,  I  have  already  endea- 
voured to  show.  But  this  event,  supposing  it 
to  be  real,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  must  have 
happened  in  spite  of  the  bounty,  and  canoof 
possibly  have  happened  in  consequence  of  it. 
It  has  happened  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, though  in  France  there  was  not  only  no 
bounty,  but,  till  1 764,  the  exportation  of  com 
was  subjected  to  a  general  prohibition.  This 
gradual  fall  in  the  average  price  of  grain,  it 
is  probable,  therefore,  is  ultimately  owing  nei- 
ther to  the  one  regulation  nor  to  the  other, 
but  to  that  gradual  and  insensible  rise  in  the 
real  value  of  silver,  which,  in  the  first  book  o< 
this  discourse,  I  nave  endeavoured  to  show, 
has  taken  place  in  the  general  market  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  course  of  the  present  century. 
It  seems  to  be  altogether  impossible  that  the 
bounty  could  ever  contribute  to  lower  die 
price  of  grain. 

In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  been  ob 
served,  the  bounty,  by  occasioning  an  extra. 
ordinary  exportation,  necessarily  keeps  up  the 
price  of  corn  in  the  home  market  above  what 
it  would  naturally  fall  to.  To  do  so  was  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  institution.  In  yean 
of  scarcity,  though  the  bounty  is  frequently 
suspended,  yet  the  great  exportation  which  ii 
occasions  in  years  of  plenty,  must  frequently 
hinder,  more  or  less,  the  plenty  of  one  year 
from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another.  Both 
in  years  of  plenty  and  in  years  of  scarcity, 
therefore,  the  bounty  necessarily  tends  to  raise 
the  money  price  of  com  somewhat  higba 
than  it  otherwise  would  be  in  the  home  mar- 
ket 

That  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage  the  bouuty 
must  necessarily  have  this  tendency,  will  not 
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I  apprehend,  be  disputed  by  any  reasonable 
poHBon.  But  it  has  been  thought  by  many 
people,  that  it  tends  to  encourage  tilh^e,  and 
that  in  two  different  ways ;  first,  by  opening  a 
more  extensive  foreign  market  to  the  com  of 
the  farmer,  it  tends,  they  imagine,  to  increase 
the  demand  for,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
duction of,  that  commodity;  and,  secondly, 
by  aecuring  to  him  a  better  price  than  he 
could  otherwise  expect  in  the  actual  state  of 
tillage,  it  tends,  they  suppose,  to  encourage 
tillage.  This  double  encouragement  must, 
they  imagine,  in  a  long  period  of  years,  occa^ 
sion  such  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
com,  as  may  lower  its  price  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, much  more  than  the  bounty  can  raise  it, 
in  the  actual  state  which  tillage  may,  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  happen  to  be  in. 

I  answer,  that  whatever  extension  of  the 
foreign  market  can  be  occasioned  by  the  bounty 
must,  in  every  particular  year,  be  altogether 
at  the  expense  of  the  home  market ;  as  every 
bushel  of  com,  which  is  exported  by  means  of 
the  bounty,  and  which  would  not  have  been 
exported  without  the  bounty,  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  home  market  to  increase  the 
consumption,  and  to  lower  the  price  of  that 
rommodity.  The  com  bounty,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, as  well  as  every  other  bounty  upon  ex- 
|iortation,  imposes  two  different  taxes  upon 
the  people ;  first,  the  tax  which  they  are  ob- 
liged to  contribute,  in  order  to  pay  tlie  boun- 
ty ;  and,  secondly,  the  tax  which  arises  from 
the  advanced  price  of  the  commodity  in  the 
home  market,  and  which,  as  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  are  purchasers  of  com,  must,  in 
this  particular  commodity,  be  paid  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  In  this  particular 
comnoodity,  therefore,  this  second  tax  is  by 
much  the  heaviest  of  the  two.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that,  taking  one  year  with  another,  the 
bounty  of  5s.  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
quarter  of  wheat  raises  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity in  the  home  market  only  6d.  the  bu- 
shel, or  4s.  tlie  quarter  higher  than  it  other- 
^ise  would  have  been  in  the  actual  state  of 
the  crop.  Even  upon  this  very  moderate  sup- 
position, the  great  body  of  the  people,  over 
and  above  contributing  the  tax  which  pap 
the  bounty  of  5s.  upon  every  quarter  of  wheat 
exported,  must  pay  another  of  4s.  upon  every 
quarter  which  they  themselves  consume.  But 
according  to  the  very  well  informed  author  of 
the  Tracts  upon  the  Com  Trade,  the  average 
proportion  of  the  com  exported  to  that  con- 
:»umed  at  home,  is  not  more  than  that  of  one 
to  thirty-one.  For  every  5s.  therefore,  which 
they  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the  first 
tax,  they  must  contribute  L.6,  4s.  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  second.  So  very  heavy  a  tax 
upon  the  first  necessary  of  life  must  either  re- 
duce the  subsistence  of  the  labouring  poor, 
or  it  must  occasion  some  augmentation  in 
their  pecuniary  wa^^es,  proportionable  to  that 
hi  the  pecuniary  pncj  of  their  subsistence.    So 


far  as  it  operates  in  the  one  way,  it  must  re- 
duce  the  ability  of  the  labouring  poor  to  udu. 
cate  and  bring  up  their  children,  and  must, 
so  far,  tend  to  restrain  the  population  of  the 
country.  So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  other, 
it  must  reduce  the  ability  of  the  employers  of 
the  poor,  to  employ  so  great  a  number  as  they 
otherwise  might  do,  and  must  so  far  tend  to 
restrain  the  industry  of  the  country.  The  ex- 
traordinary exportation  of  com,  therefore,  oc- 
casioned by  the  bounty,  not  only  in  every 
})articular  year  diminishes  the  home,  just  as 
much  as  it  extends  the  foreien  market  and 
consumption,  but,  by  restrainmg  the  popula- 
tion and  industry  of  the  country,  its  final  ten- 
dency is  to  stint  and  restrain  Uie  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  home  market ;  and  thereby,  in 
the  long-run,  rather  to  diminish  than  to  aug- 
ment the  whole  market  and  consumption  of 
com. 

This  enhancement  of  the  money  price  of 
com,  however,  it  has  been  thought,  by  ren- 
dering that  commodity  more  profitable  to  the 
farmer,  must  naccssarily  encourage  its  pro- 
duction. 

I  answer,  that  this  might  be  the  case,  if  the 
effect  of  the  bounty  was  to  raise  the  real  price 
of  com,  or  to  enable  the  farmer,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  it,  to  maintain  a  greater  number 
of  labourers  in  the  same  manner,  whether  li- 
beral,  moderate,  or  scanty,  than  other  labour- 
ers are  commonly  maintained  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. But  neither  the  bounty,  it  is  evi- 
dent, nor  any  other  human  institution,  can 
have  any  such  effect.  It  is  not  the  real,  but 
the  nominal  price  of  com,  which  can  in  any 
considerable  degree  be  affected  by  the  bounty. 
And  though  the  tax,  which  that  institution 
imposes  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
may  be  very  burdensome  to  diose  who  pay  it, 
it  is  of  very  little  advantage  to  those  who  re- 
ceive it 

The  real  effect  of  the  bounty  is  not  so  much 
to  raise  the  real  value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade 
the  real  value  of  silver ;  or  to  make  an  equal 
quantity  of  it  exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity, 
not  only  of  com,  but  of  all  other  home  made 
commodities ;  for  the  money  price  of  com  re- 
gulates that  of  all  other  home  made  conuno- 
dities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour, 
which  must  always  be  such  as  to  enable  the 
labourer  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  com  suflli- 
cient  to  maintain  him  and  his  family,  fither 
in  the  liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty  manner,  in 
which  the  advancing,  stationary,  or  declining 
circumstances  of  the  society,  oblige  his  em- 
ployers to  maintain  him. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land, 
which,  in  every  period  of  improvement,  must 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  tliat  of  com, 
though  this  proportion  is  different  in  different 
periods.  It  regulates,  for  example,  the  mone> 
price  of  grass  and  luiy,  of  butcher's  meat,  o/ 
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hones,  and  the  maintenance  of  horses,  of  land 
carriage  consequently,  or  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country. 

By  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  tlie 
other  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  it  re- 
gulates that  of  the  materials  of  almost  all  ma- 
nufactures ;  by  regul^jting  the  money  price  of 
labour,  it  regulates  that  of  manufacturing  art 
and  industry ;  and  by  regulating  both,  it  re- 
gulates that  of  the  complete  manufacture. 
The  money  price  of  labour,  and  of  every  thing 
that  is  the  produce,  either  of  land  or  labour, 
must  necessarily  either  rise  or  fall  in  propor- 
tion to  the  money  price  of  com. 

Though  in  consequence  of  the  bounty, 
therefore,  the  farmer  f^ould  be  enabled  to  sell 
his  corn  for  4s.  the  bu&liel,  instead  of  Ss.  6d. 
and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  money  rent  propor- 
tionable to  this  rise  in  the  money  price  of  his 
produce ;  yet  if,  in  consequence  of  this  rise 
in  the  price  of  com,  4s.  will  purchase  no  more 
home  made  goods  of  any  other  kind  than  Ss. 
6d.  would  have  done  before,  neither  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  farmer,  nor  tliose  of  the 
landlord,  will  be  much  mended  by  this 
change.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  culti- 
vate much  better ;  the  landlord  will  not  be  able 
to  live  much  better.  In  the  purchase  of  fo- 
reign commodities,  this  enhancement  in  the 
price  of  corn  may  give  them  some  little  ad- 
vantage. In  that  of  home  made  commodities, 
it  can  give  them  none  at  alL  And  almost  the 
whole  expense  of  the  farmer,  and  the  far 
greater  part  even  of  that  of  the  landlord,  is  in 
home  made  commodities. 

That  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver, 
which  is  tlie  effect  of  the  fertility  of  the  mines, 
and  which  operates  equally,  or  very  nearly 
equally,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  is  a  matter  of  very  little  conse- 
quence to  any  particular  country.  The  con- 
sequent rise  of  all  money  prices,  though  it 
does  not  make  those  who  receive  them  really 
richer,  does  not  make  them  really  poorer.  A 
service  of  plate  becomes  really  cheaper,  and 
every  thing  else  remains  precisely  of  tlic  same 
real  value  as  before. 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver, 
which,  being  the  effect  either  of  the  peculiar 
situation  or  of  the  political  institutions  of  a 
particular  country,  takes  place  only  in  that 
country,  is  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence, 
which,  far  from  tending  to  make  any  body 
roally  richer,  tends  to  make  every  body  really 
poorer.  The  rise  in  the  money  price  of  all 
rommodities,  which  is  in  this  case  peculiar  to 
tliat  country,  tends  to  discourage  more  or  less 
ever)  sort  of  industry  which  is  carried  on  with- 
in it,  and  to  enable  foreign  nations,  by  fur- 
nishing almost  all  sorts  of  goods  for  a  smaller 
quantity  of  silver  than  its  own  workmen  can 
tfford  to  do,  to  undersell  them,  not  only  in 
She  foreign,  but  even  in  the  home  market. 

It  is  the  peculiar  situation  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,   as  proprietors  of  the  mines*  to  be 


the  distributers  of  gold  and  silver  to  all  tfac 
other  countries  of  Europe.  Those  metal« 
ought  naturally,  therefore,  to  be  somewhat 
cheaper  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  difference,  bow- 
ever,  should  be  no  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  freight  and  insurance ;  and,  on  account  of 
the  great  value  and  small  bulk  of  those  metals, 
their  freight  is  no  great  matter,  and  tlieir  in. 
surance  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  goods 
of  equal  value.  Spain  and  Portugal,  there- 
fore, could  suffer  very  little  from  their  peculiar 
situation,  if  they  did  not  aggravate  its  disad- 
vantages by  their  political  institutions. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by' prohibit- 
ing, the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  load 
that  exportation  with  the  expense  of  smug- 
gling, and  raise  the  value  of  those  metals  in 
other  countries  so  much  more  above  what  it  is 
in  their  own,  by  the  whole  amount  of  this  ex- 
pense.    When  you  dam  up  a  stream  of  water, 
as  soon  as  the  dam  is  full,  as  much  water 
must  run  over  the  dam-head  as  if  there  wai 
no  dam  at  all.     The  prohibition  of  exporta- 
tion cannot  detain  a  greater  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  in  ^ain  and  Portugal,  than  what 
they  can  afford  to  employ,  than  what  the  an- 
nual produce  of  their  land  and  labour  will  al- 
low them  to  employ,  in  coin,  plate,  gilding, 
and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.    Whea 
they  have  got  this  quantity,  the  dam  is  full, 
and  the  whole  stream  which  flows  in  after« 
wards  must  run  over.     The  annual  exporta. 
tion  of  gold  and  silver  from  Spain  and  Portu* 
gal,  accordingly,  is,  by  all  accounts,  notwitli- 
standkig  these  restraints,  very  near  equal  to 
the  whole  annual  importation.      As  the  water, 
however,  must  always  be  deeper  behind  the 
dam-head  than  before  it,  so  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  which  these  restraints  detain  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  must,  in  proportion  to  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  be  greater 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries. 
The  higher  and  stronger  the  dam-head,  the 
greater  must  be  the  difference  in  the  depth  of 
water  behind  and  before  iL  The  higher  the  tax, 
tlie  higher  the  penalties  with  which  the  prohibi- 
tion is  guarded,  the  more  vigilant  and  severe 
the  police  which  looks  after  the  execution  of 
the  law,  tlie  greater  must  be  the  diflerence  in 
the  proportion  of  gold  and  fulvcr  to  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  to  tliat  of  other  countries. 
It  is  said,  accordingly,  to  be  very  considerable, 
and  that  you  frequently  find  there  a  profusion 
of  plate  in  houses,  where  there  is  nothing  else 
which  would  in  other  countries  be  thought 
suitable  or  correspondent  to  this  sort  of  mag- 
nificence.    The  cheapness  of  gold  and  silver, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  deame>s  ofiall 
commodities,  which  is  tlic  necessary  effect  of 
this  redundancy  of  the  precious  metals,  dis- 
courages both  the  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  enables  fo- 
reign nations  to  supply  them  with  many  «ort% 
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oi  rude,  and  with  almott  all  sorts  of  manu- 
factured produce,  for  a  smaller  quantity  of 
gold  and  nlver  than  what  they  thexnselves  can 
cither  raise  or  make  them  for  at  home.     The 
tai  and  prohibition  operate  in  two  different 
ways.     They  not  only  lower  very  much  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, but  by  detaining  there  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  those  metals  which  would  otherwise 
flow  over  other  countries,  they  keep  up  their 
value  in  those  other  countries  somewhat  above 
what  it  otherwise  would  be^  and  thereby  give 
those  countries  a  double  advantage  in  their 
commerce  with  Spain  and  Portugeil.     Open 
the  flood-gates,  and  there  will  presently  be 
less  water  above,  and  more  below  the  dam- 
head,  and  it  will  soon  come  to  a  level  in  both 
places.     Remove  the  tax  and  the  prohibition, 
and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  will  di- 
minish considerably  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
so  it  will  increase  somewhat  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  value  of  those  metals,  their  pro- 
portion to  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  la- 
bour, will  soon  come  to  a  level,  or  very  near 
to  a  level,  in  alL     The  loss  which  Spain  and 
Portugal  could  sustain  by  this  exportation  of 
their  gold  and  silver,  would  be  altogether  no- 
minal and  imaginary.     The  nominal  value  of 
their  goods,  and  of  the  annual  produce  of 
their  land  and  labour,  would  fall,  and  would 
be  expressed  or  represented  by  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  silver  than  before ;  but  their  real  value 
would  be  the  same  as  before,  and  would  be 
sufficient  to  maintain,  command,  and  employ 
the  same  quantity  of  labour.     As  the  nondnal 
value  of  their  goods  would  fall,  the  real  value  of 
what  remained  of  their  golu  and  silver  would 
rise,  and  a  smaller  qiumtity  of  those  metals 
would  answer  all  the  same  purposes  of  com- 
merce and  circulation  which  had  employed  a 
greater  quantity  before.     Tlie  gold  and  silver 
which  would  go  abroad  would  not  go  abroad 
for  nothing,  but  would  bring  back  an  equal 
value  of  goods  of  some  kind  or  other.    Those 
goods,  too,  would  not  be  all  matters  of  mere 
luxury  and  expense,  to  be  consumed  by  idle 
people,  who  produce  nothing  in  return  for 
their  consumption.     As  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  idle  people  would  not  be  augment- 
ed by  this  extraordinary  exportation  of  gold 
and  silver,  so  neither  would  their  consump- 
tion be  much  augmented  by  it     Those  goods 
would  probably,  the  greater  part  of  them,  and 
certainly  some  part  of  them,  consist  in  mate- 
lials,  tools,  and  provirions,  for  the  employ- 
mfcnt  and  maintenance  of  industrious  people, 
who  would  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the  full 
value  of  their  consumption.     A  part  of  the 
dead  stock  of  the  society  would  thus  be  turned 
into  active  stock,  and  would  put  into  motion 
a  greater  quantity  of  industry  than  had  been 
employed  before.     The  annual   produce  of 
tiieir  land  and  labour  would  immediately  be 
■Dgmcntad  a  little,  and  in  a  few  years  would 
weAtiAf  be  augmented  a  great  deal;   their 
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industry  being  thus  relieved  from  one  of  the 
most  oppressive  burdens  which  it  at  present 
labours  under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com 
necessarily  operates  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  this  absurd  policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Whatever  be  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  it  ren« 
ders  our  com  somewhat  dearer  in  the  home 
market  than  it  otherwise  would  be  in  that 
state,  and  somewhat  cheaper  in  the  foreign ; 
and  as  the  average  money  price  of  com  regu- 
lates, more  or  less,  that  of  all  other  commodi- 
ties, it  lowers  the  value  of  silver  considerably 
in  the  one,  and  tends  to  raise  it  a  little  in  the 
other.  It  enables  foreigners,  the  Dutch  in 
particular,  not  only  to  eat  our  com  cheaper 
than  they  otherwise  could  do,  but  sometimes 
to  eat  it  cheaper  than  even  our  own  people 
can  do  upon  the  same  occasions ;  as  we  are 
assured  by  an  excellent  authority,  that  of  Sir 
Matthew  Decker.  It  hinders  our  own  work- 
men  from  furnishing  their  goods  for  so  small 
a  quantity  of  silver  as  they  otherwise  might 
do,  and  enables  the  Dutch  to  furnish  theirs 
for  a  smaller.  It  tends  to  render  our  manu- 
factures somewhat  dearer  in  every  market,  and 
theirs  somewhat  cheaper,  than  they  othen^ise 
would  be,  and  consequently  to  give  their  in- 
dustry a  double  advantage  over  our  own. 

The  bounty,  as  it  raises  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, not  so  much  the  real,  as  the  nominal 
price  of  our  com ;  as  it  augments,  not  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  a  certain  quantity  of 
com  can  maintain  and  employ,  but  only  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  it  will  exchange  for ; 
it  discourages  our  manufactures,  without  ren- 
dering any  considerable  sendee,  either  to  our 
farmers  or  country  gentlemen.  It  puts,  in- 
deed, a  little  more  money  into  the  pockets  of 
both,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  difli. 
cult  to  persuade  the  greater  part  of  them  that 
this  is  not  rendering  them  a  very  considerable 
senrice.  But  if  thb  money  sinks  in  its  value, 
in  the  quantity  of  labour,  provisions,  and 
home-maide  commodities  of  all  different  kinds 
which  it  is  capable  of  purchasing,  as  much  as 
it  rises  in  its  quantity,  the  service  will  be  little 
more  than  nominal  and  imaginary. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  set  of  men  in 
the  whole  commonwealth  to  whom  the  bounty 
either  was  or  could  be  essentially  serviceable. 
These  were  the  com  merchants,  the  exporters 
and  importers  of  com.  In  years  of  plenty, 
the  bounty  necessarily  occasioned  a  greater 
exportation  than  would  otherwise  have  taken 
place ;  and  by  hindering  the  plenty  of  the  one 
year  from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another,  it 
occasioned  in  years  of  scarcity  a  greater  inu 
portation  than  would  otherwise  have  been  ne- 
I  cesaary.  It  increased  the  business  of  the  com 
I  merchant  in  both ;  and  in  the  years  of  scar- 
city, it  not  only  enabled  him  to  import  a  great- 
er quantity,  but  to  sell  it  for  a  better  price, 
and  consequently  with  a  greater  profit,  than 
:  he  could  otherwise  have  made^  if  the  plenty 
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of  one  year  had  not  been  more  or  less  liinder- 
ed  from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another.  It 
is  in  this  set  of  men,  accordingly,  that  I  have 
observed  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  continuance 
or  renewal  of  the  bounty. 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  imposed 
tlie  high  duties  upon  the  exportation  of  foreign 
com,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  a- 
mount  to  a  prohibition,  and  when  they  estab- 
lished tlie  bounty,  seem  to  have  imitated  the 
conduct  of  our  manufacturers.     By  the  one 
institution,  they  secured  to  themselves  the  mo- 
nopoly  of  the  home  market,  and  by  the  other 
they  endeavoured  to  prevent  that  market  from 
ever  being  overstocked  with  their  commodity. 
By  both  they  endeavoured  to  raise  its  real  value, 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  manufacturers  had, 
by  the  like  institutions,  raised  the  real  value 
of  many  different  sorts  of  manufactured  goods. 
They  did  not,  perhaps,  attend  to  the  great  and 
essential  difference  which  nature  has  establish- 
ed between  com  and  almost  every  other  sort 
of  goods.     When,  either  by  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  market,  or  by  a  bounty  upon  expor- 
tation, you  enable  our  woollen  or  linen  manu- 
facturers to  sell  their  goods  for  somewhat  a 
better  price  than  they  otherwise  could  get  for 
tliem,  you  raise,  not  only  the  nominal,  but  the 
real  price  of  those  goods ;  you  render  them 
equivalent  to  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and 
subsistence ;  you  increase  not  only  the  nomi- 
nal, but  the  real  profit,  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  those  manufacturers ;  and  you  en- 
able them,  either  to  live  better  themselves,  or 
to  employ  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  in  those 
particular  manufactures.     You  really  encour- 
age those  manufactures,  and  direct  towards 
them  a  greater  quantity  of  the  industry  of  the 
country  than  what  would  properly  go  to  them 
of  its  own  accord.     But  when,  by  the  like  in- 
stitutions,  you  raise  the   nominal  or  money 
price  of  corn,  you  do  not  raise  its  real  value ; 
you  do  not  increase  the  real  wealth,  the  real 
revenue,  either  of  our  farmers  or  country  gen- 
tlemen ;  you  do  not  encourage  the  growth  of 
corn,  because  you  do  not  enable  them  to  main- 
tain and  employ  more  labourers  in  raising  it. 
The  nature  of  things  has  stamped  upon  com 
a   real    value,    which    cannot   be   altered   by 
merely  altering  its  money  price.     No  bounty 
upon  exportation,  no  monopoly  of  tne  home 
market,  can  raise  that  value.    The  freest  com- 
petition cannot  lower  it.     Through  the  world 
in  general,  that  value  is  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  it  can  maintain,  and  in  every 
])articular  place  it  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  it  can   maintain   in    the  way, 
whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty,  in  which 
labour  is  commonly  maintained  in  that  place. 
Woollen  or  linen  cloth  are  not  the  regulating 
commodities  bv  which  the  real   value  of  all 
otlier  commodities  must  be  finally  measured 
and  determined  ;  com  is.     Tlie  real  value  of 
every  other  commodity  is  finally  measured  and 
determined  by  the  proportion  which  its  aver- 


age money  price  bears  to  the  average  mone> 
price  of  com.  The  real  value  of  com  does 
not  vary  with  those  variations  in  its  average 
money  pric^  which  sometimes  occur  from  one 
century  to  another ;  it  is  the  real  value  of  sil- 
ver wich  varies  with  them. 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home- 
made commodity  are  liable,  first,  to  that  ge- 
neral objection  which  may  be  made  to  all  the 
different  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system ; 
the  objection  of  forcing  some  part  of  the  iD> 
dustry  of  the  country  into  a  channel  less  ad- 
vantageous than  that  in  which  it  would  run 
of  its  own  accord ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  par- 
ticular objection  of  forcing  it  not  only  into  a 
channel  Uiat  is  less  advantageous,  but  into 
one  that  is  actually  disadvantageous ;  the  trade 
which  cannot  be  carried  on  but  by  means  of  a 
bounty  being  necessarily  a  losing  trade.  The 
boun^  upon  the  exportation  of  com  is  liable 
to  this  further  objection,  that  it  can  in  no  re- 
spect promote  the  raising  of  that  particular 
conunodity  of  which  it  was  meant  to  encour- 
age the  production.  When  our  country  gen- 
tlemen, therefore,  demanded  the  establishment 
of  the  bounty,  though  they  acted  in  imitation 
of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  they  did 
not  act  with  that  complete  comprehension  of 
their  own  interest,  which  commonly  directs 
the  conduct  of  those  two  other  orders  of  peo- 
ple. They  loaded  the  public  revenue  with  a 
very  considerable  expense:  they  imposed  a 
very  heavy  tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  die 
people ;  but  they  did  not,  in  any  sensible  de- 
gree, increase  tlie  real  value  of  their  own  com- 
modity ;  and  by  lowering  somewhat  the  real 
value  of  silver,  they  discouraged,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  general  industry  of  the  country,  and, 
instead  of  advancing,  retarded  more  or  less 
the  improvement  of  their  own  lands,  which 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  gena«l  industry 
of  the  country. 

To  encourage  the  production  of  any  com- 
modity, a  bounty  upon  production,  one  should 
imagine,  would  have  a  more  direct  operation 
than  one  upon  exportation.  It  would,  be> 
sides,  impose  only  one  tax  upon  the  people, 
that  which  they  must  contribute  in  order  to 
pay  the  bounty.  Instead  of  raising,  it  would 
tend  to  lower  the  price  of  the  conunodity  in 
the  home  market ;  and  thereby,  instead  of  im- 
posing a  second  tax  upon  the  people,  it  might, 
at  least  in  part,  repay  tliem  for  what  they  bad 
contributed  to  the  first  Bounties  upon  pro- 
duction, however,  have  been  very  rarely  grant- 
ed. The  prejudices  establi^ed  by  the  com* 
mercial  system  have  taught  us  to  believe,  that 
national  wealth  arises  more  immediatdy  from 
exportation  than  from  production.  It  has 
been  more  favoured,  acc<mlingly,  as  the  more 
immediate  means  of  bringing  money  into  the 
country.  Bounties  upon  production,  it  has 
been  said  too,  have  been  found  by  experience 
more  liable  to  frauds  than  those  upon  expor- 
tation.    How  far  this  is  true.  I  know  not 
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That  bounties  upon  exportation  bare  been 
abused,  to  many  fraudulent  purposes,  is  very 
A  ell  known.  But  it  is  not  the  interest  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  great  in- 
Tcntors  of  all  these  expedients,  that  the  home 
market  should  be  overstocked  with  their  goods; 
an  event  which  a  bounty  upon  production 
might  sometimes  occasion.  A  bounty  upon 
exportation,  by  enabling  them  to  send  abroad 
their  ^rplus  part,  and  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
what  remains  in  the  home  market,  effectually 
prevc  nts  this.  Of  all  the  expedients  of  the 
mercantile  system,  accordingly,  it  is  the  one 
of  which  they  are  the  fondest.  I  have  known 
the  different  undertakers  of  some  particular 
works  agree  privately  among  themselves  to 
give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon 
the  exportation  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
goods  which  they  dealt  in.  This  expedient 
succeeded  so  well,  that  it  more  than  doubled 
the  price  of  their  goods  in  the  home  market, 
notwithstanding  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  produce.  The  operation  of  the  bounty 
upon  com  must  have  been  wonderfully  dif- 
ferent, if  it  has  lowered  the  money  price  of 
that  commodity. 

Something  Uke  a  bounty  upon  production, 
however,  luw  been  granted  upon  some  parti- 
cular occasions.  The  tonnage  bounties  given 
to  the  white  herring  and  whale  fisheries  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  somewhat  of  this 
nature.  They  tend  directly,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, to  render  the  goods  cheaper  in  the 
home  market  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
Jn  other  respects,  their  effects,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  are  the  same  as  those  of  boun- 
ties upon  exportation.  By  means  of  them, 
a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is  em- 
ployed in  bringing  goods  to  market,  of  which 
the  price  does  not  repay  the  cost,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock. 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  those 
fisheries  do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of 
the  nation,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that 
they  contribute  to  its  defence,  by  augmenUng 
the  number  of  its  sailors  and  shipping.  This, 
it  may  be  alleged,  may  sometimes  be  done 
by  means  of  such  bounties,  at  a  much  smaller 
expense  than  by  keeping  up  a  great  standing 
navy,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  standing  army. 

Notwithstanding  these  favourable  allega- 
tions, however,  the  following  considerations 
dispose  me  to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  least 
one  of  these  bounties,  the  legislature  has  been 
very  grossly  imposed  upon : 

Fim.  The  herring-buss  bounty  seems  too 
large. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fish- 
ing 1771,  to  the  end  of  the  winter  fishing 
1781,  the  tonnage  bounty  upon  the  herring- 
busa  fishery  has  been  at  thirty  shillings  the 
Ion.  During  these  eleven  years,  the  whole 
ntmdicr  of  barrels  caught  by  the  herring-buss 
of   Scotland  amounted  to   378,347. 


The  herrings  caught  and  cured  at  sea  are 
called  sea-sticks.  In  order  to  render  them 
what  are  called  merchantable  herrings,  it  is 
necessary  to  repack  them  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  salt ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  reck- 
oned, tiiat  three  barrels  of  sea-sticks  are  usu- 
ally repacked  into  two  barrels  of  merchantabls 
herrings.  The  number  of  barrels  of  mer- 
chantable herrings,  therefore,  caught  during 
these  eleven  years,  will  amount  only,  according 
to  this  account,  to  252,23 1  \,  During  these  ele- 
ven years,  the  tonnage  bounties  paid  amounted 
to  L.  155,463  :  l!s.  or  8s.  2jd.  upon  every 
barrel  of  sea-sticks,  and  to  1 2s.  Sjd.  upon 
every  barrel  of  merchantable  herrings. 

Tlie  salt  with  which  these  herrings  are  cured 
is  sometimes  Scotch,  and  sometimes  foreign 
salt ;  both  which  are  delivered,  free  of  all  ex- 
dse  duty,  to  the  fish-curers.  The  excise  duty 
upon  Scotch  salt  is  at  present  Is.  6d.,  that 
upon  foreign  salt  10s.  the  busheL  A  barrel 
of  herrings  is  supposed  to  require  about  one 
bushel  and  one-fourth  of  a  bu&hel  foreign 
salt.  Two  bushels  are  the  supposed  average 
of  Scotch  salt.  If  the  herrings  are  entered 
for  exportation,  no  part  of  this  duty  is  paid 
up ;  if  entered  for  home  consumption,  whe- 
ther the  herrings  were  cured  with  foreign  or 
with  Scotch  salt,  only  one  shilling  the  barrel 
is  paid  up.  It  was  the  old  Scotch  duty  upon 
a  bushel  of  salt,  the  quantity  which,  at  a  low 
estimation,  had  been  supposed  necessary  for 
curing  a  barrel  of  herrings.  In  Scotland,  fo- 
reign  salt  is  very  little  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose  but  the  curing  of  fish.  But  from  the 
5th  April  1771  to  the  5th  April  1782,  the 
quantity  of  foreign  salt  imported  amounted  to 
936,974  bushels,  at  eighty-four  pounds  th« 
bushel ;  the  quantity  of  Scotch  salt  delivered 
from  the  works  to  the  fish-curers,  to  no  more 
than  168,226,  at  fi Ay-six  pounds  the  bushel 
only.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  it  is 
principally  foreign  salt  that  is  used  in  the  fish- 
cries.  Upon  every  barrel  of  herrings  exported, 
there  is,  besides,  a  bounty  of  2s.  8d.  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  buss-caught  herrings 
are  exported.  Put  all  these  things  together, 
and  you  will  find  that,  during  these  eleven 
years,  every  barrel  of  buss-caught  herrings, 
cured  with  Scotch  salt,  when  exported,  has 
cost  government  17s.  ll}d. ;  and,  when  en- 
tered  for  home  consumpuon,  14s.  3jd. ;  and 
that  every  barrel  cured  with  foreign  salt,  when 
exported,  has  cost  government  L.  1  :  7  :  5  jd. ; 
and,  when  entered  for  home  consumption, 
L.  1 :  3  :  9jd.  The  price  of  a  barrel  of  good 
merchantable  herrings  runs  from  seventeen 
and  eighteen  to  four  and  five-and-twenty  shil 
lings ;  about  a  guinea  at  an  average.* 

Secondly,  The  bounty  to  the  white-hemng 
fishery  is  a  tonnage  bounty,  and  is  propor 
tioned  to  the  burden  of  the  ship,  not  to  her  dill  • 
gence  or  success  in  the  fishery  ;  and  it  has,   I 

«  See  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  thi«  Bocn 
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am  afraid,  been  too  common  for  the  vessels  to 
(it  out  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catching,  not 
the  fish,  but  the  bounty.  In  the  year  1759, 
when  the  bounty  was  at  fifty  shillings  the  ton, 
the  whole  buss  fishery  of  Scotland  brought 
in  only  four  barrels  of  sea-sticks.  In  that 
year,  each  barrel  of  sea-sticks  cost  govern- 
ment, in  bounties  alone,  L.113  :  15s.;  each 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings  L.159:  7  :  6. 

Thirdly,  The  mode  of  fishing,  for  which 
this  tonnage  bounty  in  the  white  herring  fish- 
ery has  been  given  (by  busses  or  decked  ves- 
sels from  twenty  to  eighty  tons  burden),  seems 
not  so  well  adapted  to  the  situation  of  Scot- 
land, as  to  that  of  Holland,  from  the  practice 
of  which  country  it  appears  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed. Holland  li^  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  seas  to  which  herrings  are  known  prin- 
cipally to  resort,  and  can,  therefore,  carry  on 
that  fishery  only  in  decked  vessels,  which  can 
carry  water  and  provisions  sufficient  for  a 
voyage  to  a  distant  sea ;  but  the  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Islands,  the  islands  of  Shetland,  and 
the  northern  and  north-western  coasts  of  Scot- 
land, the  countries  in  whose  neighbourhood 
the  herring  fishery  is  principally  carried  on, 
are  everywhere  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea, 
which  run  up  a  considerable  way  into  the 
land,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try,  are  called  sea-lochs.  It  is  to  these  sea- 
lodis  that  the  herrings  principally  resort  dur- 
ing the  seasons  in  which  they  visit  those  seas ; 
for  the  visits  of  this,  and,  I  am  assured,  of 
many  other  sorts  of  fish,  are  not  quite  regular 
and  constant.  A  boat-fishery,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  the  mode  of  fishing  best  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  situation  of  Scotland,  the  fishers  car- 
rying the  herrings  on  shore  as  fast  as  they  are 
taken,  to  be  either  cured  or  consumed  fresli. 
But  the  great  encouragement  which  a  bounty 
of  30s.  the  ton  gives  to  the  buss-fishery,  is 
necessarily  a  discouragement  to  the  boat-fish- 
ery, which,  having  no  such  bounty,  cannot 
bring  its  cured  fish  to  market  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  buss-fishery.  The  boat-fishery, 
accordingly,  which,  before  the  establishment 
of  the  buss-bounty,  was  very  considerable,  and 
is  said  to  have  employed  a  number  of  seamen, 
not  inferior  to  what  the  buss-fishery  employs 
at  present,  is  now  gone  almost  entirely  to 
decay.  Of  the  former  extent,  however,  of  this 
now  ruined  and  abandoned  fishery,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak 
with  much  precision.  As  no  bounty  was  paid 
upon  the  outfit  of  the  boat-fishery,  no  account 
was  taken  of  it  by  the  officers  of  the  customs 
or  salt  duties. 

Fourthly f  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  dur- 
ing  certain  seasons  cf  the  year,  herrings  make 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  com. 
mon  people.  A  bounty  which  tended  to  lower 
their  price  in  tlie  home  market,  might  contri- 
bute a  good  deal  to  the  relief  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  our  fellow-subjects,  whose  circumstances 
are  by  no  means  affluent.     But  the  herring. 


buss  bounty  contributes  tf«  no  such  good  pur. 
pose.  It  has  ruined  the  boat-fishery,  whicn  h 
by  far  the  best  adapted  for  the  supply  of  the 
home  market ;  and  the  additional  bounty  of 
2s.  8d.  the  barrel  upon  exportation,  carries 
the  greater  part,  more  than  two-thirds,  of  the 
produce  of  the  buss-fishery  abroad.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  buss-bounty,  168.  the  barrel,  1 
have  been  assured,  was  the  conunon  price  cA 
white  herring  Between  ten  and  fifteen  jean 
ago,  before  ^e  boat-fishery  was  entirely  ruin- 
ed, the  price  was  said  to  have  run  from  seveo. 
teen  to  twenty  shillings  the  barreL  For  these 
last  five  years,  it  has,  at  an  average,  been  at 
twenty-five  shillings  the  barreL  This  high 
price,  however,  may  have  been  owing  to  tbe 
real  scarcity  of  the  herrings  upon  the  coast  oi 
Scotland.  I  must  observe,  too,  that  the  cask 
or  barrel,  which  is  usually  sold  with  the  her- 
rings, and  of  which  the  price  is  included  in 
all  the  foregoing  prices,  has,  since  the  com> 
mencement  of  the  American  war,  risen  to 
about  double  its  former  price,  or  from  about 
Ss.  to  about  6s.  I  must  likewise  observe^ 
that  the  accounts  I  have  received  of  the  prices 
of  former  times,  have  been  by  no  means  quite 
uniform  and  consistent,  and  an  old  man  of 
great  accuracy  and  experience  has  assured  me^ 
that,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  guinea  was 
the  usual  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merdiant- 
able  herrings;  and  this,  I  imagine,  may  stiH 
be  looked  upon  as  the  average  price.  All  ac- 
counts, however,  I  think,  agree  that  the  price 
haA  not  been  lowered  in  the  home  market  in 
consequence  of  the  buss-bounty. 

When  the  undertakers  of  fisheries,  after 
such  liberal  bounties  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them,  continue  to  sell  their  conmaodity  at  the 
same,  or  even  at  a  higher  price  than  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  before,  it  might  be  expected 
that  their  profits  should  be  very  great ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  those  of  some  indiri* 
duals  may  have  been  so.  In  general,  how; 
ever,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  tfaey  have 
been  quite  otherwise.  The  usual  efiTect  of 
such  bounties  is,  to  encourage  rash  under- 
takers to  adventure  in  a  business  which  they 
do  not  understand;  and  what  they  lose  by 
their  own  negligence  and  ignorance,  more 
than  compensates  all  that  they  can  gain  by 
the  utmost  liberality  of  government.  In  1 750^ 
by  the  same  act  which  first  gave  the  bounty 
of  SOs.  the  ton  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
white  herring  fishery  (the  2Sd  Geo.  XL  chi^ 
24),  a  joint  stock  company  was  erected,  with 
a  capitfld  of  L.500,CXX),  to  which  the  subscrib- 
ers (over  and  above  all  other  encouragements, 
the  tonnage  bounty  just  now  mentioned*  the 
exportation  bounty  of  2s.  8d.  the  barrel,  the 
delivery  of  both  British  and  foreign  sale  duty 
free)  were,  during  the  space  of  fourteen  yean^ 
for  every  hundred  pounds  which  they  sub- 
scribed and  paid  into  the  stock  of  the  society, 
entitled  to  three  pounds  a-year,  to  bt  paid  \rf 
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the  receiver-general  of  the  customs  in  equal 
half-yearly  payments.  Besides  this  great  com- 
pany,  the  residence  of  whose  governor  and 
directors  was  to  be  in  London,  it  was  declared 
lawful  to  erect  different  fishing  chambers  in 
all  the  different  out-ports  of  the  kingdom, 
provided  a  sum  not  less  than  L.  10,000  was 
subscribed  into  the  capital  of  each,  to  be  ma- 
naged at  its  own  risk,  and  for  its  own  profit 
and  loss.  The  same  annuity,  and  the  same 
encouragements  of  all  kinds,  were  given  to 
the  trade  of  those  inferior  chambers  as  to  that 
of  the  great  company.  The  subscription  of 
the  great  company  was  soon  filled  up,  and  se- 
veral different  fishing  chambers  were  erected 
in  the  diflTerent  out-ports  of  the  kingdom.  In 
spite  of  all  these  encouragements,  almost  all 
those  diflTerent  companies,  both  great  and 
small,  lost  either  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  their  capitals;  scarce  a  vestige  now 
remains  of  any  of  them,  and  the  white-herring 
fishery  is  now  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  car- 
ried  on  by  private  adventurers. 

If  any  particular  manufacture  was  neces- 
sary, indeed,  for  the  defence  of  the  society,  it 
might  not  always  be  prudent  to  depend  upon 
our  neighbours  for  the  supply;  and  if  such 
manufacture  could  not  otherwise  be  supported 
at  home,  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  that  all 
the  other  branches  of  industry  should  be  taxed 
in  order  to  support  it.  The  bounties  upon 
the  exportation  of  British  made  sail-cloth,  and 
British  made  gunpowder,  may,  perha{»,  both 
be  vindicated  upon  this  principle. 

But  though  it  can  very  seldom  be  reason- 
able to  tax  the  industry  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  support  that  of  some 
particular  class  of  manufacturers ;  yet,  in  the 
wantonness  of  great  prosperity,  when  the  pub- 
lic enjoys  a  greater  revenue  than  it  knows 
well  what  to  do  with,  to  give  such  bounties 
to  favourite  manufactures,  may,  perhaps,  be 
as  natural  as  to  incur  any  other  idle  expense. 
In  public,  ai  well  as  in  private  expenses,  great 
wealth,  may,  perhaps,  frequently  be  admitted 
as  an  apology  for  great  folly.  But  there  must 
surely  be  something  more  than  ordinary  ab- 
surdity in  continuing  such  profusion  in  times 
of  general  difiiculty  and  distress. 

What  is  called  a  bounty,  is  sometimes  no 
more  than  a  drawback,  and,  consequently,  is 
act  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  what  is 
properly  a  bounty.  The  bounty,  for  example, 
apon  refined  sugar  exported,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  the 
brown  and  Muscovado  sugars,  from  which  it 
ia  made ;  the  bounty  upon  wrought  silk  ex. 
ported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  raw  and 
dirown  silk  imported ;  the  bounty  upon  gun- 
powder exported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties 
apon  brimstone  and  saltpetre  imported.  In 
die  language  of  the  customs,  those  allowances 
only  are  called  drawbacks  which  are  given 
upon  goods  exported  in  the  same  form  in  whidi 
(hey  are  imported.    When  that  form  bat  been 


so  altered  by  manufacture  of  any  kind  as  to 
come  under  a  new  denomination,  they  are 
called  bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  artists 
and  manufacturers,  who  excel  in  their  parti 
cular  occupations,  are  not  liable  to  the  same 
objections  as  bounties.  By  encouraging  ex- 
traordinary dexterity  and  ingenuity,  they  serve 
to  keep  up  the  emulation  of  the  workmen  ac- 
tually employed  in  those  respective  occupa- 
tions, and  are  not  considerable  enough  to 
turn  towards  any  one  of  them  a  greater  share 
of  the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would 
go  to  it  of  its  own  accord.  Their  tendency 
is  not  to  overturn  the  natural  balance  of  em- 
ployments, but  to  render  the  work  which  is 
done  in  each  as  perfect  and  complete  as  pos- 
sible. The  expense  of  premiums,  besides,  is 
very  trifling,  that  of  bounties  very  great.  The 
bounty  upon  com  alone  has  sometimes  cost 
the  public,  in  one  year,  more  than  L.  300,000. 

Bounties  are  sometimes  called  premiums, 
as  drawbacks  are  sometimes  called  bounties. 
But  we  must,  in  all  cases,  attend  to  the  nar. 
ture  of  the  thing,  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  word.     Note  81. 


Digrestion  concerning   the  Com  Trade   and 

Com  Laws. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  concerning 
bounties,  without  observing,  that  the  praises 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  law  which 
establishes  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
com,  and  upon  that  system  of  regulations 
which  is  connected  with  it,  are  altogether  un- 
merited. A  particular  examination  of  the  na 
ture  of  tlie  com  trade,  and  of  the  principal 
British  laws  which  relate  to  it,  will  suflidently 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The 
great  importance  of  this  subject  must  justify 
the  length  of  the  digression. 

The  trade  of  the  com  merchant  is  composed 
of  four  diff*erent  branches,  which,  though  they 
may  sometimes  be  all  carried  on  by  the  same 
person,  are,  in  their  own  nature,  four  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  trades.  These  are,  first,  the 
trade  of  the  inland  dealer ;  secondly,  that  of 
the  merchant-importer  for  home  consumption ; 
thirdly,  that  of  the  merchant-exporter  of  horns 
produce  for  foreign  consumption;  and,  fourth 
ly,  that  of  the  merchant-carrier,  or  of  the  im- 
porter of  com,  in  order  to  export  it  again. 

I.  The  interest  of  the  inland  dealer,  and 
that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  how  op- 
posite  soever  they  may  at  first  appear,  are, 
even  in  years  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  exactly 
the  same.  It  is  his  interest  to  raise  the  price 
of  his  com  as  high  as  the  real  scarcity  of  the 
season  requires,  and  it  can  never  be  his  inte- 
rest to  raise  it  higher.  By  raising  the  price, 
he  discourages  the  consumption,  and  puts 
every  body  more  or  less,  but  particularly  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people,  upon  thrift  and  good 
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management.     If,  by  raising  it  too  high,  he 
discourages  the  consumption  so  miich  that  the 
supply  of  the  season  is  likely  to  go  beyond  the 
consumption  of  the  season,  and  to  last  for  some 
time  after  the  next  crop  begins  to  come  in,  he 
runs  the  hazard,  not  only  of  losing  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  com  by  natural  causes,  but 
of  being  obliged  to  sell  what  remains  of  it 
for  much  less  than  what  he  might  hare  had 
for  it  several  months  before.    If,  by  not  rais- 
ing the  price  high  enough,   he  discourages 
the  consumption  so  little,  that  the  supply  of 
the  season  is  likely  to  fall  short  of  the  con- 
gumption  of  the  season,  he  not  only  loses  a 
part  of  the  profit  which  he  might  otherwise 
have  made,  but  he  exposes  the  people  to  suf- 
fer before  the  end  of  the  season,  instead  of 
he  hardships  of  a  dearth,  the  dreadful  horrors 
of  a  famine.     It  i  s  the  interest  of  the  people 
that  their  daily,  iM^kly,  and  monthly  con- 
sumption should  be  proportioned  as  exactly 
as  possible  to  the  supply  of  the  season.     The 
interest  of  the  inland  com  dealer  is  the  same. 
By  supplying  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge, 
in  this  proportion,  he  is  likely  to  sell  all  his 
c  jrn  for  the  highest  price,  and  with  the  great- 
est profit ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
tlie  crop,  and  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
Bales,  enables  him  to  judge,  wiUi  more  or  less 
accuracy,  how  far  they  really  are  supplied  in 
this  manner.     Without  intending  the  interest 
of  the  people,  he  is  necessarily  led,  by  a  re- 
gard to  his  own  interest,  to  treat  them,  even 
m  years  of  scarcity,  pretty  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  prudent  master  of  a  vessel  is 
sometimes  obliged  to  treat  his  crew.     When 
he  foresees  that  provisions  are  likely  to  run 
short,  he  puts  them  upon  short  allowance. 
Though   from  excess  of  caution   he  should 
sometimes  do  this  without  any  real  necessity, 
yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which  his  crew  can 
thereby  suffer  are  inconsiderable,  in  compari- 
son of  the  danger,  misery,  and  ruin,  to  which 
they  might  sometimes  be  exposed  by  a  less 
provident  conduct.     Though,  from  excess  of 
avarice,  in  the  same  manner,  the  inland  com 
merchant  should  sometimes  raise  the  price  of 
his  corn  somewhat  higher  than  the  scarcity  of 
the  season  requires,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies 
which  the  people  can  suffer  from  this  conduct, 
which  effectually  secures  them  from  a  famine 
in  the  end  of  the  season,  are  inconsiderable, 
in  comparison  of  what  they  might  have  been 
exposed  to  by  a  more  liberal  way  of  dealing 
in  the  beginning  of  it      The  com  merchant 
himself  is  likely  to  suffer  the  most  by  this  ex- 
cess of  avarice ;  not  only  from  the  indigna- 
tion which  it  generally  excites  against  him, 
but,  though  he  should  escape  the  effects  of 
this  indignation,  from  the  quantity   of  corn 
which  it  necessarily  leaves  upon  his  hands  in 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  which,  if  the  next 
Reason  happens  to  prove  favourable,  he  must 
always  sell  for  a  much  lower  price  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  had. 


Were  it  possible,  indeed,  for  one  gre*t  com- 
pany of  merchants  to  possess  themselves  oi 
the  whole  crop   of  an  extensive  country,  it 
might  perhaps  be  their  interest  to  deal  witii 
it,  as  the  Dutch  are  said  to  do  with  the  spi- 
ceries  of  the  Moluccas,  to  destroy  or  throw 
away  a  considerable  part  of  it,  in  order  tu 
keep  up  the  price  of  the  rest.  But  it  is  scarce 
possible,  even  by  the  violence  of  law,  to  esta- 
blish such  an  extensive  monopoly  with  regard 
to  com  ;  and  wherever  the  law  leaves  the  trade 
free,  it  is  of  all  commodities  the  least  liable  to 
be  engrossed  or  monopolized  by  the  force  of 
a  few  large  capitals,  which  buy  up  the  greater 
part  of  it.    Not  only  its  value  far  exceeds  what 
the  capitals  of  a  few  private  men  are  capable 
of  purchasing ;  but,  supposing  they  were  ca- 
pable of  purchasing  it,  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  produced  renders  this  purchase  altoge> 
ther  impracticable.      As,  in  every  civilized 
country,  it  is  the  commodity  of  which  the  an- 
nual consumption  is  the  greatest ;  so  a  greater 
quantity  of  industry  is  annually  employed  in 
producing  corn  than  in  producing  any  other 
commodity.     When  it  first  comes  from  the 
ground,  too,  it  is  necessarily  divided  among  a 
greater  number  of  owners  than  any  other  com- 
modity ;  and  these  owners  can  never  be  col- 
lected into  one  place,  like  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent manufacturers,   but  are  nece^arily 
scattered  through  all  the  different  comers  of 
the  country.     These  first  owners  either  im- 
mediately supply  the  consumers  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  or  they  supply  other  inland 
dealers,  who  supply  those  consumers.     The 
inland  dealers  in  com,  therefore,  including 
both  the  farmer  and  the  baker,  are  necessarily 
more  numerous  than  the  dealers  in  any  other 
commodity  ;  and  their  dispersed  situation  ren- 
ders it  altogether  impossible  for  them  to  enter 
into  any  general  combination.     If,  in  a  yov 
of  scarcity,  therefore,  any  of  them  should  find 
that  he  had  a  good  deal  more  com  upon  hand 
than,  at  the  current  price,  he  could  hope  to 
dispose  of  before  the  end  of  the  season,  be 
would  never  think  of  keeping  up  this  price  to 
his  own  loss,  and  to  the  sole  benefit  of  hb 
rivals  and  competitors,   but  would  immedi- 
ately lower  it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  com 
before  the  new  crop  began  to  come  in.     The 
same  motives,  the  same  interests,  which  would 
thus  r^^late  the  conduct  of  any  one  dealer, 
would  regulate  that  of  every  other,  and  ob- 
lige them  all  in  general  to  sell  their  com  at 
the  price  which,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  was  most  suitable  to  the  scarcity  or 
plenty  of  the  season. 

Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  his- 
tory of  the  dearths  and  famines  which  have 
a£Bicted  any  part  of  Europe  during  either  the 
course  of  the  present  or  that  of  the  two  ^prt 
ceding  centuries,  of  several  of  which  we  have 
pietty  exact  accounts,  will  find,  I  believe,  that 
a  dearth  never  has  arisen  from  any  combina- 
tion among  the  inland  dealers  in  com,  net 
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from  anj  otiier  cause  but  a  real  scarcity,  oc- 
casioned sometimes,  perhaps,  and  in  some  par- 
ticular places,  by  the  waste  of  war,  but  in  by 
far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  by  the  fault 
of  the  seasons ;  and  that  a  famine  has  nerer 
arisen  from  any  other  cause  but  the  violence 
of  government  attempting,  by  improper  means, 
to  remedy  the  inconveniendes  of  a  dearth. 

In  an  extensive  com  country,  between  all ' 
the  different  parts  of  which  there  is  a  free 
commerce  and  communication,  the  scarcity! 
occasioned  by  the  most  unfavourable  seasons 
can  never  be  so  great  as  to  produce  a  famine ; 
and  the  scantiest  crop,  if  managed  with  fru- 
gality and  economy,  will  maintain,  through 
the  year,  the  same  number  of  people  that  are 
conunonly  fed  in  a  more  affluent  manner  by 
one  of  moderate  plenty.  The  seasons  most 
unfavourable  to  the  crop  are  those  of  exces- 
sive drought  or  excessive  rain.  But  as  corn 
grows  equally  upon  high  and  low  lands,  upon 
grounds  that  are  disposed  to  be  too  wet,  and 
upon  those  that  are  disposed  to  be  too  dry, 
either  the  drought  or  the  rain,  which  is  hurt- 
ful to  one  part  of  the  country,  is  favotu^ble 
to  another ;  and  though,  both  in  the  wet  and 
in  tlie  dry  season,  the  crop  is  a  good  deal  less 
than  in  one  more  properly  tempered ;  yet,  in 
both,  what  is  lost  in  one  part  of  the  country 
is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  what  is 
gained  in  the  other.  In  rice  countries,  where 
the  crop  not  only  requires  a  very  moist  soil, 
but  where,  in  a  certain  period  of  its  growing, 
it  must  be  laid  under  water,  the  effects  of  a 
drought  are  much  more  dismaL  Even  in  such 
countries,  however,  the  drought  is,  perhaps, 
scarce  ever  so  universal  as  necessarily  to  occa- 
sion a  famine,  if  the  government  would  allow 
a  free  trade.  The  drought  in  Bengal,  a  few 
years  ago,  might  probably  have  occasioned  a 
very  great  dearth.  Some  improper  regulations, 
some  injudicious  restraints,  imposed  by  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company  upon  the 
rice  trade,  contributed,  perhaps,  to  ttum  that 
dearth  into  a  famine. 

When  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy 
tlie  inconveniencics  of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the 
dealers  to  sell  their  com  at  what  it  supposes  a 
reasonable  price,  it  either  hinders  them  from 
bringing  it  to  nuu'ket,  which  may  sometimes 
produce  a  famine  even  in  the  Ix^inning  of  the 
season ;  or,  if  they  bring  it  thither,  it  enables 
the  people,  and  thereby  encotu'ages  them  to 
consume  it  so  fast*  as  must  necessarily  produce 
a  famine  before  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
unlimited,  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  com 
trade,  as  it  is  the  only  effectual  preventive  of 
the  miseries  of  a  famine,  so  it  is  the  best  pal- 
liative of  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth ;  for 
the  inconveniencies  of  a  real  scarcity  cannot 
be  remedied ;  they  can  only  be  palliated.  No 
trade  deserves  more  the  full  protection  of  tlie 
law,  and  no  trade  requires  it  so  much ;  be- 
cause no  trade  is  so  much  exposed  to  populai 
odium. 


In  years  of  scarcity,  the  inferior  ranks  ol 
people  impute  their  distress  to  the  avarice  oi 
the  com  merchant,  who  becomes  the  object  of 
their  hatred  and  indignation.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing profit  upon  such  occasions,  therefore,  he 
is  often  in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined, 
and  of  having  his  magazines  plundered  and 
destroyed  by  their  violence.  It  is  in  years  of 
scarcity,  however,  when  prices  are  high,  that 
the  com  merchant  expects  to  make  his  principal 
profit.  He  is  generally  in  contract  with  some 
farmers  to  furnish  him,  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  com,  at  a 
certain  price.  This  contract  price  is  settled 
according  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  mo- 
derate and  reasonable,  that  is,  the  ordinary  or 
average  price,  which,  before  the  late  years  of 
scarcity,  was  commonly  about  28s.  for  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  and  for  that  of  other  grain 
in  proportion.  In  years  of  scarcity,  therefore, 
the  com  merchant  buys  a  great  part  of  his  com 
for  the  ordinary  price,  and  sells  it  for  a  much 
higher.  That  this  extraordinary  profit,  how* 
ever,  is  no  more  than  suflident  to  put  his 
trade  upon  a  fair  level  with  other  trades,  and 
to  compensate  the  many  losses  which  he  sus- 
tains upon  other  occasions,  both  from  the  pe^ 
rishable  nature  of  the  commodity  itself,  and 
from  the  frequent  and  unforeseen  fluctuations 
of  its  price,  seems  evident  enough,  from  this 
single  circumstance,  that  great  fortunes  are  as 
seldom  made  in  this  as  in  any  other  trade. 
The  popular  odium,  however,  which  attends 
it  in  yean  of  scarcity,  the  only  years  in  which 
it  can  be  very  profitable,  renders  people  of  cha- 
racter and  fortune  averse  to  enter  into  it  It 
is  abandoned  to  an  inferior  set  of  dealers; 
and  millers,  bakers,  meal-men,  and  meal-fac- 
tors,together  with  a  number  of  wretched  huck- 
sters, are  almost  the  only  middle  people  that, 
in  the  home  market,  come  between  the  grower 
and  the  consumer. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  instead  of 
discountenancing  this  popular  odiimi  against 
a  trade  so  beneficial  to  the  public,  seems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  authorised  and  encou- 
raged it. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14, 
it  was  enacted,  that  whoever  should  buy  any 
com  or  grain,  with  intent  to  sell  it  again, 
should  be  reputed  an  unlawful  engrosser,  and 
should,  for  Uie  first  fault,  suffer  two  months 
imprisonment,  and  forfeit  the  value  of  the 
com ;  for  the  second,  suffer  six  months  impri.- 
sonment,  and  forfeit  double  the  value ;  and, 
for  the  third,  be  set  in  the  pillory,  suffer  im- 
prisonment during  the  king's  pleasure,  and 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  The  andent 
policy  of  most  other  parts  of  Europe  was  no 
better  than  that  of  England. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  imagined,  thai 
the  people  would  buy  their  com  cheaper  of 
the  farmer  than  of  the  corn  merchant,  who» 
they  were  afraid,  would  require,  over  and 
above  the  price  which  he  paid  to  the  farmer. 
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«n  exorbitant  profit  to  himself.  Hjey  endea- 
vouredy  therefore,  to  annihilate  his  trade  alto- 
gether. They  even  endeavoured  to  hinder,  as 
much  as  possible,  any  middle  man  of  any 
kind  from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and 
the  consumer ;  and  this  was  the  meaning  of 
the  many  restraints  which  they  imposed  upon 
the  trade  of  those  whom  they  called  kidders, 
or  carriers  of  com ;  a  trade  which  nobody  was 
allowed  to  exercise  without  a  licence,  ascertain, 
ing  his  qualifications  as  a  man  of  probity  and 
fair  dealing.  The  authority  of  three  justices  of 
the  peace  was,  by  the  statute  of  Edward  VI. 
necessary  in  order  to  grant  this  licence.  But 
even  this  restraint  w^s  afterwards  thought  in- 
sufficient, and,  by  a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the 
privilege  of  granting  it  was  confined  to  the 
quarter-sessions. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured, 
in  this  manner,  to  regulate  agriculture,  the 
great  trade  of  the  country,  by  maxims  quite 
different  from  those  which  it  established  with 
regard  to  manufactures,  the  great  trade  of  the 
towns.  By  leaving  a  farmer  no  other  custom- 
ers but  either  the  consumers  or  their  imme- 
diate factors,  the  kidders  and  carriers  of  com, 
it  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  exercise  the 
trade,  not  only  of  a  farmer,  but  of  a  corn  mer- 
chant, or  com  retailer.  On  the  contrary,  it, 
in  many  cases,  prohibited  the  manufacturer 
from  exercising  Uie  trade  of  a  shopkeeper,  or 
from  selling  his  own  goods  by  retail.  It 
meant,  by  the  one  law,  to  promote  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  the  country,  or  to  render  com 
cheap,  without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  under- 
stood  how  this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other, 
it  meant  to  promote  that  of  a  particular  order 
of  men,  the  shopkeepers,  who  would  be  so 
much  undersold  by  the  manufacturer,  it  was 
supposed,  that  their  trade  would  be  ruined, 
if  he  was  allowed  to  retail  at  alL 

llie  manufacturer,  however,  though  he  liad 
been  allowed  to  keep  a  shop,  and  to  sell  his 
own  goods  by  retail,  could  not  have  undersold 
the  common  shopkeeper.  Whatever  part  of 
his  capital  he  might  have  placed  in  his  shop, 
ne  must  have  withdrawn  it  from  his  manufac- 
ture. In  order  to  carry  on  his  business  on  a 
level  with  that  of  other  people,  as  he  must 
have  had  the  profit  of  a  manufacturer  on  the 
one  part,  so  he  must  have  had  that  of  a  shop- 
keeper upon  the  other.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
example,  that  in  the  particular  town  where  he 
dved,  ten  per  cenL  was  the  ordinary  profit 
both  of  manufacturing  and  shopkeeping  stock; 
he  must  in  this  case  have  charged  upon  every 
piece  of  his  own  goods,  which  he  sold  in  his 
shop,  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.  When  he 
carried  them  trom  his  workhouse  to  his  shop, 
he  must  have  valued  them  at  the  price  for 
which  he  could  have  sold  them  to  a  dealer  or 
shopkeeper,  who  would  have  bought  them  by 
wholesale.  If  he  valued  them  lower,  he  lost 
a  part  of  the  profit  of  his  manufacturing  ca- 
pital     "N^lien,  again,  he  sold  them  from  hif 


shop,  unless  he  got  the  same  price  at  which  a 
shopkeeper  would  have  sold  them,  be  lost  a 
part  of  the  profit  of  his  shopkeeping  capitaL 
Though  he  might  appear,  therefore,  to  make 
a  double  profit  upon  the  same  piece  of  goods, 
yet,  as  these  goods  made  successively  a  part 
of  two  distinct  capitals,  he  made  but  a  single 
profit  upon  the  whole  capital  employed  about 
them ;  and  if  he  made  less  than  his  profit,  he 
was  a  loser,  and  did  not  employ  his  whole  ca- 
pital with  the  same  advantage  as  the  greater 
part  of  his  neighbours. 

VThat  the  manufacturer  was  prohibited  to 
do,  the  farmer  was  in  some  measure  enjoined 
to  do ;  to  divide  his  coital  between  two  dif- 
ferent Employments ;  to  keep  one  part  of  it 
in  hb  granaries  and  stack-yard,  for  supplying 
the  occasional  demands  of  the  market,  and  to 
employ  the  other  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
land.  But  as  he  could  not  afford  to  employ 
the  latter  for  less  than  the  ordinary  profits  erf 
farming  stock,  so  he  could  as  little  afford  to 
employ  the  former  for  less  than  the  ordinary 
profits  of  mercantile  stock.  Whether  the  stock 
which  really  carried  on  the  business  of  a  com 
merchant  belonged  to  the  person  who  was 
called  a  farmer,  or  to  the  person  who  was  bill- 
ed a  com  merchant,  an  equal  profit  was  in 
both  cases  requisite,  in  order  to  indemnify  its 
owner  for  employing  it  in  this  manner,  in 
order  to  put  his  business  on  a  level  with  oti»et 
trades,  and  in  order  to  hinder  him  from  hav. 
ing  an  interest  to  change  it  as  soon  as  po»- 
ble  for  some  other.  The  farmer,  therefore, 
who  was  thus  forced  to  exercise  the  trade  ol 
a  com  merchant,  could  not  afford  to  sell  his 
corn  cheaper  than  any  other  com  merchant 
would  have  been  obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of 
a  free  competition. 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  stock 
in  one  single  branch  of  business,  has  an  ad- 
vantage of  the  same  kind  with  the  workman 
who  can  employ  his  whole  labour  in  one  single 
operation.  As  the  latter  acquires  a  dexterity 
which  enables  him,  with  the  same  two  hands, 
to  perform  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work, 
so  [the  former  acquires  so  easy  and  ready  a 
method  of  transacting  his  business,  of  buying 
and  disposing  of  his  goods,  that  with  the  same 
capital  he  can  transact  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  business.  As  the  one  can  commonly 
afford  his  work  a  good  deal  cheaper,  so  the 
other  can  commonly  afford  his  goods  some- 
what cheaper,  than  if  his  stock  and  attention 
were  both  employed  about  a  greater  variety  ol 
objects.  The  greater  part  of  numufacturers 
could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own  goods  so 
cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  shopkeeper, 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  buy  them  by 
wholesale  and  to  retail  them  again.  The 
greater  part  of  farmers  could  still  less  afford 
to  retail  their  own  com,  to  supply  the  iuluu 
bitants  of  a  town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five  miles 
distance  from  the  greater  part  of  them,  so 
cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  corn  mercfian^ 
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whose  tole  busineia  it  wis  to  purchase  com  by 
frholesale,  to  collect  it  into  a  great  magazine, 
and  to  retail  it  again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufacturer 
from  ezerdsing  the  trade  of  a  shopkeeper,  en- 
deavoured to  force  this  diviuon  in  the  employ- 
ment of  stock  to  go  on  faster  than  it  might 
•therwise  have  done.  The  law  which  obliged 
the  farmer  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  com 
merchant,  endearoured  to  hinder  it  from  go- 
ing on  so  fast  Both  laws  were  evident  vio- 
btions  of  natural  liberty,  and  therefore  un- 
just; and  they  were  both,  too,  as  impolitic  as 
they  were  ui^just.  It  is  the  interest  of  every 
society,  that  things  of  this  kind  should  never 
either  be  forced  or  obstructed.  The  man  who 
imploys  either  his  labour  or  his  stock  in  a 
greater  variety  of  wajrs  than  his  situation  ren- 
ders necessary,  can  never  hurt  his  neighbour 
by  underselling  him.  He  may  hurt  himself, 
and  he  generally  does  so.  Jack-of-all-trades 
will  never  be  rich,  says  the  proverb.  But  the 
law  ought  always  to  trust  people  with  the  care 
of  their  own  interest,  as  in  liieir  local  situa- 
tions they  must  generally  be  able  to  judge  bet- 
ter of  it  than  the  legislature  can  do.  The  law, 
however,  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise 
the  trade  of  a  com  merchant  was  by  far  the 
most  pernicious  of  the  two. 

It  obstructed  not  only  that  division  in  the 
employment  of  stock  which  is  so  advantageous 
to  every  society,  but  it  obstructed  likewise  the 
fanprovement  and  cultivation  of  the  land.  By 
obliging  the  farmer  to  carry  on  two  trades  in- 
stead of  one,  it  forced  him  to  divide  his  capi- 
tal into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only  could  be 
employed  in  cultivation.  But  if  he  had  been 
at  liberty  to  sell  his  whole  crop  to  a  com  mer- 
chant as  fast  as  he  could  thresh  it  out,  his 
whole  capital  might  have  returned  immedi- 
ately to  the  land,  and  have  been  employed  in 
buying  more  caUle,  and  hiring  more  servants, 
in  order  to  improve  and  oiltivate  it  better. 
But  by  being  obliged  to  sell  his  com  by  re- 
tail, he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  great  part  of 
his  capital  in  his  granaries  and  stack-yard 
throu^  the  year,  and  could  not  therefore  cul- 
tivate so  well  as  with  the  same  capital  he  might 
otherwise  have  done.  This  law,  therefore, 
necessarily  obstructed  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  and,  instead  of  tending  to  render  com 
cheaper,  must  have  tended  to  render  it  scarcer, 
and  iherefme  dearer,  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

Aflcr  the  business  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the 
com  merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if 
properly  protected  and  encouraged,  would 
contribute  the  most  to  the  raiung  of  com.  It 
would  support  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  trade  of  the  wholesale 
dealer  supports  that  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  wholesale  dealer,  by  affording  a  ready 
market  to  the  manufacturer,  by  taking  his  goods 
off  his  hand  as  fast  as  he  can  make  them,  and 


before  he  has  nuide  them,  enables  him  to  keep 
his  whole  capital,  and  sometimes  even  more 
than  his  whole  capital,  constantly  employed  in 
manufacturing,  and  consequently  to  manufac- 
ture a  much  greater  quantity  of  goods  than 
if  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  them  himself 
to  the  immediate  consumers,  or  even  to  the 
retailers.  As  the  capital  of  the  wholesale 
merchant,  too,  is  generally  sufficient  to  replace 
that  of  many  manufacturers,  tliis  intercourse 
between  him  and  them  interests  the  owner  of 
a  large  capital  to  support  the  owners  of  a  great 
number  of  small  ones,  and  to  assist  them  in 
those  losses  and  misfortunes  which  might  o- 
therwise  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

An  intercourse  of  the  same  kind  univer- 
sally established  between  the  farmers  and  the 
com  merchants,  would  be  attended  with  effects 
equally  beneficial  to  the  farmers.  They  would 
be  enabled  to  keep  their  whole  capitals,  and 
even  more  than  their  whole  capitals  constantly 
employed  in  cultivation.  In  case  of  any  oi 
those  accidents  to  which  no  trade  is  more  li- 
able than  theirs,  they  would  find  in  their  or- 
dinary customer,  the  wealthy  com  merchant, 
a  person  who  had  both  an  interest  to  support 
them,  and  the  ability  to  do  it ;  and  they  would 
not,  as  at  present,  be  entirely  dependent  upor 
the  forbearance  of  their  landlord,  or  the  mercy 
of  his  steward.  Were  it  possible,  as  perhaps 
it  is  not,  to  establish  this  intercourse  univer 
sally,  and  all  at  once ;  were  it  possible  to  turn 
all  at  once  the  whole  farming  stock  of  the 
kingdom  to  its  proper  business,  the  cultivation 
of  land,  withdrawing  it  from  every  other  em- 
ployment into  which  any  part  of  it  may  be  at 
present  diverted ;  and  were  it  possible,  in  or. 
der  to  support  and  assist,  upon  occasion,  the 
operations  of  this  great  stock,  to  provide  all 
flit  once  another  stock  almost  equally  great ;  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  very  easy  to  imagine  how  great, 
how  extensive,  and  how  sudden,  would  be  the 
improvement  which  this  change  of  circum- 
stances would  alone  produce  upon  the  whole 
face  of  the  country. 

The  statute  of  Edward  VI.  therefore,  by 
pn^biting  as  much  as  possible  any  middle 
man  from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and 
the  consumer,  endeavoured  to  annihilate  a 
trade,  of  which  the  free  exercise  is  not  only 
the  best  palliative  of  the  inconveniendes  of  a 
dearth,  but  the  best  preventive  of  that  cala. 
mity ;  ufier  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  no  trade 
contributing  so  much  to  the  growing  of  com 
as  thflit  of  the  corn  merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  sof- 
tened by  several  subsequent  statutes,  which 
successively  permitted  the  engrossing  of  com 
when  the  price  of  wheat  should  not  exceed 
20s.  and  24s.  S2s.  and  40s.  the  quarter.  At 
last,  by  the  15th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7,  the  en- 
grossing  or  buying  of  com,  in  order  to  sell  it 
again,  as  long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not 
exceed  48s.   the  quarter,   and  that  of  other 
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«n  exorbitant  profit  to  himself.  Hiey  endea- 
voured, therefore,  to  annihilate  his  trade  alto- 
gether. They  even  endeavoured  to  hinder,  as 
much  as  possible,  any  middle  man  of  any 
kind  from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and 
the  consumer ;  and  this  was  the  meaning  of 
the  many  restraints  which  they  imposed  upon 
the  trade  of  those  whom  they  called  kidders, 
or  carriers  of  corn ;  a  trade  which  nobody  was 
allowed  to  exercise  without  a  licence,  ascertain, 
ing  his  qualifications  as  a  man  of  probity  and 
fair  dealing.  The  authority  of  three  justices  of 
the  peace  was,  by  the  statute  of  Edward  VI. 
necessary  in  order  to  grant  this  licence.  But 
even  this  restraint  was  afterwards  thought  in- 
sufficient, and,  by  a  statute  of  Elixabeth,  the 
privilege  of  granting  it  was  confined  to  the 
quarter-sessions. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured, 
in  this  manner,  to  regulate  agriculture,  the 
great  trade  of  the  country,  by  maxims  quite 
different  from  those  which  it  established  with 
regard  to  manufactures,  the  great  trade  of  the 
towns.  By  leaving  a  farmo:  no  other  custom- 
ers  but  either  the  consumers  or  their  imme- 
diate factors,  the  kidders  and  carriers  of  com, 
it  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  exercise  the 
trade,  not  only  of  a  farmer,  but  of  a  corn  mer- 
chant, or  com  retailer.  On  the  contrary,  it, 
in  many  cases,  prohibited  the  manufacturer 
from  exercising  the  trade  of  a  shopkeeper,  or 
from  selling  his  own  goods  by  retail.  It 
meant,  by  the  one  law,  to  promote  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  the  country,  or  to  render  com 
cheap,  without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  under- 
stood how  this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other, 
it  meant  to  promote  that  of  a  particular  order 
of  men,  the  shopkeepers,  who  would  be  so 
much  undersold  by  the  manufacturer,  it  was 
supposed,  that  their  trade  would  be  ruined, 
if  he  was  allowed  to  retail  at  alL 

llie  manufacturer,  however,  though  he  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  a  shop,  and  to  sell  his 
own  goods  by  retail,  could  not  have  undersold 
the  common  shopkeeper.  Whatever  part  of 
his  capital  he  might  have  placed  in  his  shop, 
ne  must  have  withdrawn  it  from  his  manufac- 
ture. In  order  to  carry  on  his  business  on  a 
level  with  that  of  other  people,  as  he  must 
have  had  the  profit  of  a  manufacturer  on  the 
one  part,  so  he  must  have  had  that  of  a  shop- 
keeper upon  the  other.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
example,  that  in  the  particular  town  where  he 
dved,  ten  per  cenL  was  the  ordinary  profit 
both  of  manufacturing  and  shopkeeping  stock; 
iie  must  in  this  case  have  charged  upon  every 
piece  of  his  own  goods,  which  he  sold  in  his 
shop,  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.  When  he 
carried  them  trom  his  workhouse  to  his  shop, 
he  must  have  valued  them  at  the  price  for 
which  he  could  have  sold  them  to  a  dealer  or 
shopkeeper,  who  would  have  bought  them  by 
wholesale.  If  he  valued  them  lower,  he  lost 
a  part  of  the  profit  of  his  manufacturing  ca- 
pital     "N^lien,  again,  he  sold  them  from  hl« 


shop,  unless  he  got  the  same  price  at  whidi  a 
shopkeeper  would  have  sold  them,  he  lost  a 
part  of  the  profit  of  his  shopkeeping  cs^itaL 
Though  he  might  appear,  therefore,  to  make 
a  double  profit  upon  the  same  piece  of  goodsy 
yet,  as  these  goods  made  successively  a  part 
of  two  distinct  capitals,  he  made  but  a  single 
profit  upon  the  whole  capital  employed  about 
them ;  and  if  he  nuide  less  than  his  profit,  be 
was  a  loser,  and  did  not  employ  his  whole  ca- 
pital with  die  same  advantage  as  the  greater 
part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufacturer  was  prohibited  to 
do,  the  farmer  was  in  some  measure  enjoined 
to  do ;  to  divide  his  capital  between  two  dif- 
ferent Employments ;  to  keep  one  part  of  it 
in  his  granaries  and  stack-yard,  for  supplying 
the  occasional  demands  of  the  market,  and  to 
employ  the  other  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
land.  But  as  he  could  not  afford  to  employ 
the  latter  for  less  than  the  ordinary  profits  <rf 
farming  stock,  so  he  could  as  little  afford  to 
employ  the  former  for  less  than  the  ordinary 
profits  of  mercantile  stock.  Whether  the  stock 
which  really  carried  on  the  business  of  a  com 
merchant  belonged  to  the  person  who  was 
called  a  farmer,  or  to  the  person  who  was  call- 
ed a  com  merchant,  an  equal  profit  vras  in 
both  cases  requisite,  in  order  to  indemnify  its 
owner  for  employing  it  in  this  manner,  in 
order  to  put  his  business  on  a  level  with  otitex 
trades,  and  in  order  to  hinder  him  from  hav- 
ing  an  interest  to  change  it  as  soon  aa  po»- 
ble  for  some  otlier.  The  farmer,  therefore, 
who  was  thus  forced  to  exercise  the  trade  ol 
a  com  merchant,  could  not  afford  to  sell  his 
com  cheaper  than  any  other  com  merchant 
would  have  been  obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of 
a  free  competition. 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  stock 
in  one  single  branch  of  business,  has  an  ad- 
vantage of  the  same  kind  with  the  workman 
who  can  employ  his  whole  labour  in  one  single 
operation.  As  the  latter  acquires  a  dexterity 
which  enables  him,  with  the  same  two  hands, 
to  perform  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work, 
so  [the  former  acquires  so  easy  and  ready  a 
method  of  transacting  his  business,  of  buying 
and  disposing  of  his  goods,  that  with  the  same 
capital  he  can  transact  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  business.  As  the  one  can  commonly 
afford  his  work  a  good  deal  cheaper,  so  the 
other  can  commonly  afford  his  goods  some- 
what cheaper,  than  if  his  stock  and  attention 
were  both  employed  about  a  greater  variety  ol 
objects.  The  greater  part  of  manufacturers 
could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own  goods  so 
cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  shopkeeper, 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  buy  them  by 
wholesale  and  to  retail  them  again.  The 
greater  part  of  farmers  could  still  less  afford 
to  retail  their  own  com,  to  supply  the  iuha« 
bitants  of  a  town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five  miict 
distance  from  the  greater  part  of  them,  tu 
cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  com  merctian^ 
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whose  sole  busineia  it  wis  to  purchase  com  by 
wholesale^  to  collect  it  into  a  great  magazine, 
and  to  retail  it  again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufacturer 
from  exercising  the  trade  of  a  shopkeeper,  en- 
deavoured to  force  this  division  in  the  employ- 
ment of  stock  to  go  on  faster  than  it  might 
•therwise  have  done.  The  law  which  obliged 
the  farmer  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  com 
merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it  from  go- 
ing on  so  fast  Both  laws  were  evident  vio- 
lations of  natural  liberty,  and  therefore  un- 
just; and  they  were  both,  too,  as  impolitic  as 
they  were  ui^just.  It  is  the  interest  of  every 
society,  that  things  of  this  kind  should  never 
other  be  forced  or  obstructed.  The  man  who 
imploys  either  his  labour  or  his  stock  in  a 
greater  variety  of  ways  than  his  situation  ren- 
ders necessary,  can  never  hurt  his  neighbour 
by  underselling  him.  He  may  hurt  himself, 
and  he  generally  does  so.  Jack-of-all-trades 
will  never  be  rich,  says  the  proverb.  But  the 
law  ought  always  to  trust  people  with  the  care 
of  their  own  interest,  as  in  tiieir  local  situa- 
tions they  must  generally  be  able  to  judge  bet- 
ter of  it  than  the  legislature  can  do.  Hie  law, 
however,  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise 
the  trade  of  a  com  merchant  was  by  far  the 
most  pernicious  of  the  two. 

It  obstmcted  not  only  that  division  in  the 
employment  of  stock  which  is  so  advantageous 
to  every  society,  but  it  obstructed  likewise  the 
fanprovement  and  cultivation  of  the  land.  By 
obliging  the  farmer  to  carry  on  two  trades  in- 
stead of  one,  it  forced  him  to  divide  his  capi- 
tal into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only  could  be 
employed  in  cultivation.  But  if  he  had  been 
at  liberty  to  sell  his  whole  crop  to  a  com  mer- 
chant as  fast  as  he  could  thresh  it  out,  his 
whole  capital  might  have  returned  imimedi- 
ately  to  the  land,  and  have  been  employed  in 
buying  more  cattle,  and  hiring  more  servants, 
in  order  to  improve  and  oiltivate  it  better. 
But  by  being  obliged  to  sell  his  com  by  re- 
tail, he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  great  part  of 
his  capital  in  his  granaries  and  stack-yard 
through  the  year,  and  could  not  therefore  cul- 
tivate so  well  as  with  the  same  capital  he  might 
otherwise  have  done.  This  law,  therefore, 
necessarily  obstructed  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  and,  instead  of  tending  to  render  com 
cheaper,  must  have  tended  to  render  it  scarcer, 
and  tbereftxe  dearer,  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

Aflcr  the  business  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the 
com  merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if 
properly  protected  and  encouraged,  would 
contribute  the  most  to  the  raising  of  com.  It 
would  support  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  in  the 
•ame  manner  as  the  trade  of  the  wholesale 
dealer  supports  that  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  wholesale  dealer,  by  affording  a  ready 
market  to  the  manufacturar,  by  taking  his  goods 
off*  his  hand  as  fast  as  he  can  make  them,  and 


before  he  has  made  them,  enables  him  to  keep 
his  whole  capital,  and  sometimes  even  more 
than  his  whole  capital,  constantly  employed  in 
manufacturing,  and  consequently  to  manufac- 
ture a  much  greater  quantity  of  goods  than 
if  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  them  himself 
to  the  immediate  consumers,  or  even  to  the 
retailers.  As  the  capital  of  the  wholesale 
merchant,  too,  is  generally  sufficient  to  replace 
that  of  many  manufacturers,  this  intercourse 
between  him  and  them  interests  the  owner  of 
a  large  capital  to  support  the  owners  of  a  great 
number  of  small  ones,  and  to  assist  them  in 
those  losses  and  misfortunes  which  might  o- 
therwise  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

An  intercourse  of  the  same  kind  univer- 
sally established  between  the  farmers  and  the 
com  merchants,  would  be  attended  with  effects 
equally  beneficial  to  the  farmers.  They  would 
be  enabled  to  keep  their  whole  capitals,  and 
even  more  than  their  whole  capitals  constantly 
employed  in  cultivation.  In  case  of  any  of 
those  accidents  to  which  no  trade  is  more  li- 
able than  theirs,  they  would  find  in  their  or- 
dinary  customer,  the  wealthy  com  merchant, 
a  penon  who  had  both  an  interest  to  support 
them,  and  the  ability  to  do  it ;  and  they  would 
not,  as  at  present,  be  entirely  dependent  upor 
the  forbearance  of  their  landlord,  or  the  mercy 
of  his  steward.  Were  it  possible,  as  perhaps 
it  is  not,  to  establish  this  intercourse  univer- 
sally, and  all  at  once ;  were  it  possible  to  turn 
all  at  once  the  whole  farming  stock  of  the 
kingdom  to  its  proper  business,  the  cultivation 
of  land,  withdrawing  it  from  every  other  em- 
ployment  into  which  any  part  of  it  may  be  at 
present  diverted ;  and  were  it  possible,  in  or- 
der to  support  and  assist,  upon  occasion,  the 
operations  of  this  great  stock,  to  provide  all 
at  once  another  stock  almost  equally  great ;  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  very  easy  to  imagine  how  great, 
how  extensive,  and  how  sudden,  would  be  the 
improvement  which  this  change  of  circum- 
stances would  alone  produce  upon  the  whole 
face  of  the  country. 

llie  statute  of  Edward  VI.  therefore,  by 
pnrfiibiting  as  much  as  possible  any  middle 
man  from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and 
the  consumer,  endeavoured  to  annihilate  a 
trade,  of  which  the  free  exercise  is  not  only 
the  best  palliative  of  the  inconveniendes  of  a 
dearth,  but  the  best  preventive  of  that  cala. 
mity ;  after  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  no  trade 
contributing  so  much  to  the  growing  of  com 
as  that  of  the  com  merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  sof- 
tened by  several  subsequent  statutes,  which 
successively  permitted  the  engrossing  of  com 
when  the  price  of  wheat  should  not  exceed 
20s.  and  S4s.  SSs.  and  40s.  the  quarter.  At 
last,  by  the  15th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7,  the  en- 
grossing  or  buying  of  com,  in  order  to  sell  it 
again,  as  long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not 
exceed  48s.   the  quarter,   and  that  of  other 
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persons  not  being  forcstallers»  that  is,  not  sell- 
ing again  in  the  same  market  within  three 
months.  All  the  freedom  which  the  trade  of 
the  inland  corn  dealer  has  ever  yet  enjoyed 
was  bestowed  upon  it  by  this  statute.  The 
statute  of  the  twelfth  of  the  present  king, 
which  repeals  almost  all  the  other  ancient 
laws  against  engrossers  and  forestallers,  does 
not  repeal  the  restrictions  of  this  pardculax 
statute,  which  therefore  still  continue  in  force. 
This  statute,  however,  authorises  in  some 
measure  two  very  absurd  popular  prejudices. 

Firstt  It  supposes,  that  when  the  price  of 
wheat  has  risen  so  high  as  48s.  the  quarter, 
and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion,  com  is 
likely  to  be  so  engrossed  as  to  hurt  the  people. 
But,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  it  seems 
evident  enough,  that  com  can  at  no  price  be 
so  engrossed  by  the  inland  dealers  as  to  hurt 
the  people;  and  48s.  the  quarter,  besides, 
though  it  may  be  considered  as  a  very  high 
price,  yet,  in  years  of  scarcity,  it  is  a  price 
which  frequency  takes  place  immediucely  af- 
ter harvest,  when  scarce  any  part  of  the  new 
crop  can  be  sold  off,  and  when  it  is  impossible 
even  for  ignorance  to  suppose  that  any  part  of 
it  can  be  so  engrossed  as  to  hurt  the  people. 

Secondly,  It  supposes  that  there  is  a  certain 
price  at  which  com  is  likely  to  be  forestalled, 
that  is,  bought  up  in  order  to  be  sold  again 
soon  after  in  the  same  market,  so  as  to  hurt 
the  people.  But  if  a  merchant  ever  buys  up 
com,  either  going  to  a  particular  market,  or 
m  a  particular  market,  in  order  to  sell  it 
again  soon  after  in  the  same  market,  it 
must  be  because  he  judges  that  the  market 
cannot  be  so  liberally  supplied  through  the 
whole  season  as  upon  that  particular  occa- 
sion, and  that  the  price,  therefore,  must  soon 
rise.  If  he  judges  wrong  in  this,  and  if  the 
price  does  not  rise,  he  not  only  loses  the  whole 
profit  of  tlie  stock  which  he  employs  in  this 
manner,  but  a  part  of  the  stock  itself,  by  the 
expense  and  loss  which  necessarily  attend  the 
storing  and  keeping  of  corn.  He  hurts  him- 
self, therefore,  much  more  essentially  than  he 
can  hurt  even  the  particular  people  whom  he 
may  hinder  from  supplying  themselves  upon 
that  particular  market  day,  because  they  may 
aflerwards  supply  themselves  just  as  cheap  up- 
on any  other  market  day.  If  he  judges  right, 
instead  of  hurting  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  renders  them  a  most  important  ser- 
vice. By  making  them  feel  the  inconveni- 
encies  of  a  dearth  somewhat  earlier  than  they 
othcn^'ise  might  do,  he  prevents  their  feeling 
them  aften^ads  so  severely  as  they  certainly 
rvould  do,  if  the  cheapness  of  price  encour- 
aged them  to  consume  faster  than  suited  the 
real  scarcity  of  the  season.  When  the  scarcity 
is  real,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the 
people  is,  to  divide  the  inconvenience  of  it  as 
equally  as  possible,  through  all  the  different 
months  and  weeks  and  days  of  the  year.  The 
interest  of  the  corn  merchant  makes  Iiim  study 


to  do  this  as  exactly  as  he  can ;  and  as  lu) 
other  person  can  have  either  the  same  inte- 
rest, or  the  same  knowledge,  or  the  same  aln- 
lities,  to  do  it  so  exactly  as  he,  this  most  im- 
portant operation  of  commerce  ought  to  bn 
trusted  entirely  to  him ;  or,  in  other  wordiy 
the  com  trade,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the 
supply  of  the  home  market,  ought  to  be  left 
perfectly  free. 

The  popular  fear  of  engrossing  and  for»> 
stalling  may  be  compared  to  the  popular  ter- 
rors and  suspicions  of  witchcraft.  The  un. 
fortunate  wretches  accused  of  this  latter  crime 
were  not  more  innocent  of  the  misfortune* 
imputed  to  them,  than  those  who  have  been  ac- 
cused of  the  former.  The  law  which  put  an  end 
to  all  prosecutions  against  witchcraft,  which  put 
it  out  of  any  man*s  power  to  gratify  his  own 
malice  by  accusing  his  neighbour  of  that  ima- 
ginary crime,  seems  effectually  to  have  put 
an  end  to  those  fears  and  suspicions,  by  tek- 
ing  away  the  great  cause  wMch  encouraged 
and  supported  them.  The  law  which  would 
restore  entire  freedom  to  the  inland  trade  of 
com,  would  probably  prove  as  effectual  to  put 
an  end  to  the  popular  fears  of  engrossing  and 
forestalling. 

The  15th  of  Charles  II.  c  7,  however,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  has,  perhaps,  contributed 
more,  both  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home 
market,  and  to  the  increase  of  tillage,  thai 
any  other  law  in  the  statute  book.  It  b  from 
this  law  that  the  inland  corn  trade  has  de» 
rived  all  the  liberty  and  protection  which  it 
has  ever  yet  enjoyed  ;  and  both  the  supply  of 
the  home  market  and  the  interest  of  tillage 
are  much  more  effectually  promoted  by  the 
inland,  than  either  by  the  importation  or  ex- 
portation trade. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of 
all  sorts  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain 
to  that  of  all  sorts  of  grain  consumed,  it  has 
been  computed  by  the  author  of  the  Tracts 
upon  the  Com  Trade,  does  not  exceed  that  of 
one  to  five  hundred  and  seventy.  For  sup- 
plying the  home  market,  therefore,  the  im> 
portance  of  the  inland  trade  must  be  to  that 
of  the  importation  trade  as  five  hundred  and 
seventv  to  one. 

The  average  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  grain 
exported  from  Great  Britain  does  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  author,  exceed  the  one-and- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  annual  produce.  For  the 
encouragement  of  tillage,  therefore,  by  pro- 
viding a  market  for  the  home  produce,  the 
importance  of  the  inland  trade  must  be  to  that 
of  the  exportation  trade  as  thirty  to  one. 

I  have  no  great  faith  in  political  arithme- 
tic, and  I  mean  not  to  warrant  the  exactness  of 
either  of  these  computations.  I  mention  them 
only  in  order  to  show  of  how  much  less  conse- 
quence, in  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious 
and  experienced  persons,  the  foreign  trade  of 
corn  is  than  the  home  trade.  The  great  chea|> 
ness  of  com  in  the  years  immediately  preced- 
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ing  the  establishment  of  the  bounty  may,  per- 
haps with  reason,  be  ascribed  in  some  measure 
to  the  operation  of  this  statute  of  Charles  II. 
which  had  been  enacted  about  fiye-and-twenty 
tears  before,  and  which  had,  therefore,  full 
lime  to  produce  its  effect. 

A  very  few  words  will  sufficiently  explain 
all  that  I  have  to  say  concerning  the  other 
three  branches  of  the  com  trade. 

II.  The  trade  of  the  merchant-importer  of 
foreign  com  for  home  consumption,  evidently 
contributes  to  the  immediate  supply  of  the 
home  market,  and  must  so  far  be  immediately 
beneficial  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It 
tends,  indeed,  to  lower  somewhat  the  average 
money  price  of  com,  but  not  to  diminish  its 
real  value,  or  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it 
is  capable  of  maintaining.  If  importation  was 
at  all  times  free,  our  farmers  and  country  gen- 
tlemen would  probably,  one  year  with  another, 
get  less  money  for  their  com  than  they  do  at 
present,  when  importation  is  at  most  times  in 
effect  prohibited ;  but  the  money  which  they 
got  would  be  of  more  value,  would  buy  more 
goods  of  all  other  kinds,  and  would  employ 
more  labour.  Their  real  wealth,  their  real  re- 
venue, therefore,  would  be  the  same  as  at  pre- 
sent, though  it  might  be  expressed  by  a  smaller 
quantity  of  silver,  and  they  would  neither  be 
disabled  nor  discouraged  from  cultivating  com 
as  much  as  they  do  at  present  On  the  contrary, 
«s  the  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver,  in  con- 
sequence of  lowering  the  money  price  of  com, 
lowers  somewhat  the  money  price  of  all  other 
commodities,  it  gives  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  takes  place  some  advantage  in  all 
foreign  markets,  and  thereby  tends  to  encou- 
rage and  increase  that  industry.  But  the  ex- 
tent of  the  home  market  for  com  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  general  industry  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  grows,  or  to  the  number  of  those 
who  produce  something  else,  and,  therefore, 
have  something  else,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  tlie  price  of  something  else,  to 
give  in  exchange  for  com.  But  in  every  coun- 
try, the  home  market,  as  it  is  the  nearest  and 
most  convenient,  so  is  it  likewise  the  greatest 
and  most  important  market  for  com.  That 
rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver,  therefore,  which 
is  the  effect  of  lowering  the  average  money 
price  of  corn,  tends  to  enlarge  the  greatest  and 
most  important  market  for  com,  and  thereby 
to  encourage,  instead  of  discouraging  its 
growth. 


By  the  22d  of  Charles  II.  c.  IS,  the  im- 
portation of  wheat,  whenever  the  price  in  the 
home  market  did  not  exceed  53s.  4d.  the 
quarter,  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  16s.  the 
quarter ;  and  to  a  duty  of  8s.  whenever  the 
price  did  not  exceed  L.4.  The  former  of  these 
two  prices  has,  for  more  than  a  century  past, 
taken  place  only  in  times  of  very  great  scar- 
city ;  and  the  latter  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  not 
taken  place  at  all.  Yet,  till  wheat  has  risen 
above  this  latter  price,  it  was,  by  this  statute, 
subjected  to  a  very  high  duty ;  and,  till  it 
had  risen  above  the  former,  to  a  duty  which 
amounted  to  a  prohibition.  The  importation 
of  other  sorts  of  grain  was  restrained  at  rates 
and  by  duties,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  grain,  almost  equally  high.  *  Subsequent 
laws  still  further  increased  those  duties. 

The  distress  which,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the 
strict  execution  of  those  laws  might  have 
brought  upon  the  people,  would  probably 
have  been  very  great ;  but,  upon  such  occa- 
sions, its  execution  was  generally  suspended 
by  temporary  statutes,  which  permitted,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  importation  of  foreign  com. 
The  necessity  of  these  temporary  statutes  suf- 
ficiently demonstrates  the  impropriety  of  this 
general  one. 

These  restraints  upon  importation,  though 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  bounty,  were 
dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples,  which  afterwards  enacted  that  regula- 
tion. How  hurtful  soever  in  themselves,  these, 
or  some  other  restraints  upon  importation,  be- 
came necessary  in  consequence  of  that  regu- 
lation. If,  when  wheat  was  either  below  48s. 
the  quarter,  or  not  much  above  it,  foreign 
com  could  have  been  imported,  either  duty 
free,  or  upon  paying  only  a  small  duty,  it 
might  have  been  exported  again,  with  the  be- 
nefit of  the  bounty,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  to  the  entire  perversion 
of  the  institution,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
extend  the  market  for  the  home  growth,  not 
that  for  the  growth  of  foreign  countries. 

III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant-exporter  of 
com  for  foreign  consumption,  certainly  does 
not  contribute  directly  to  the  plentiful  supply 
of  the  home  market  It  does  so,  however,  in- 
directly. From  whatever  source  this  supply 
may  be  usually  drawn,  whether  from  home 
growth,  or  from  foreign  importation,  unless 
more  com  is  either  usually  grown,  or  usualljr 
imported  into  the  country,  than  what  is  usually 


•  Bcfire  the  I3th  of  the  pment  king,  the  following  were  the  duties  payable  upon  the  Importation  of  the  dif- 
ferent Aorts  of  grain : 

Gratn.  Dutin 

Beam  to  28a.  per  qr.  19i.  lOd.  after  tiU  40a. 

Barlejr  to  28«.  .  lOi.  lOd.        .       38a.       . 

Malt  U  prohibited  by  the  annual  malt-tax  bill. 
OaU  to  16a.  .  .58.  lOd.  after 

Peaaoto40k       •  .  .  16a.    Od.  after 

Rre  to  36».  .  .  .  19i.  lOd.  till  40i. 

Wheat  to  Ut.  .  .       8U   9d.  till  53t.  4d. 

Ull  L  4,  and  after  that  about  la.  4d. 
Buck-wheat  to  32l  per  qr.  to  pay  16a. 
TYieee  different  dutiea  were  imposed,  partly  by  the  89d  of  Charles  11.  in  place  of  the  old  subsidy  partly  by  Cb< 
subsidy,  by  the  one-tl  ird  sad  twcthirds  subsidy,  and  by  the  subsidy  1747 


Dutiet.    Dtitics. 
16s.  8d.  then  18d. 
16s.        .       18d. 


16s.  8d.  then  h 
17s.        then   8s. 
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consumed  in  it«  the  supply  of  the  home  mar- 
ket can  never  be  very  plentiful.  But  unless 
the  surplus  can,  in  idl  ordinary  cases,  be  ex- 
ported, the  growers  will  be  careful  never  to 
grow  more,  and  the  importers  never  to  im- 
port more*  than  what  the  bare  consumption 
of  the  home  market  requires.  That  market 
will  very  seldom  be  overstocked ;  but  it  will 
generally  be  understocked ;  the  people,  whose 
business  it  is  to  supply  it,  being  generally 
afraid  lest  their  goods  should  be  left  upon 
their  hands.  The  prohibition  of  exportation 
limits  the  improvement  and'cultivation  of  the 
country  to  what  the  supply  of  its  own  inhabi- 
tants require.  The  freedom  of  exportation 
enables  it  to  extend  cultivation  for  the  supply 
of  foreign  nations. 

By  the  1 2th  of  Charles  II.  c  4,  the  exporta- 
tion of  com  was  permitted  whenever  the  price 
of  wheat  did  not  exceed  40s.  the  quarter,  and 
that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  By  the 
15th  of  the  same  prince^  this  liberty  was  ex- 
tended  till  the  price  of  wheat  exceeded  48s. 
the  quarter ;  and  by  the  22d,  to  all  higher 
prices.  A  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  king  upon  such  exportation;  but  all 
grain  was  rated  so  low  in  the  book  of  rates, 
that  this  poundage  amounted  only,  upon 
wheat  to  Is,  upon  oats  to  4d.  and  upon  all  oUier 
grain  to  6d.  the  quarter  By  the  1st  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  the  act  which  established  this 
bounty,  this  small  duty  was  virtually  taken  off 
whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed 
48s.  the  quarter;  and  by  the  11th  and  I2th 
of  William  III.  c.  2Q,  it  was  expressly  taken 
off  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  trade  of  liie  merchant-exporter  was,  in 
this  manner,  not  only  encouraged  by  a  boun- 
ty, but  rendered  much  more  free  than  that  of 
the  inland  dealer.  By  the  last  of  these  sta- 
tutes, corn  could  be  engrossed  at  any  price  for 
exportation ;  but  it  could  not  be  engrossed  for 
inland  sale,  except  when  the  price  did  not 
exceed  48s.  the  quarter.  The  interest  of  the 
inland  dealer,  however,  it  has  already  been 
shown,  can  never  be  opposite  to  that  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  That  of  the  mer 
chant-exporter  may,  and  in  fact  sometimes  is. 
If,  while  his  own  country  labours  under  a 
dearth,  a  neighbouring  country  should  be  af- 
flicted with  a  famine,  it  might  be  his  interest 
to  carry  com  to  the  latter  country,  in  such 
quantities  as  might  very  much  aggravate  the 
calamities  of  the  dearth.  The  plentiful  supply 
of  the  home  market  was  not  the  direct  object 
of  those  statutes ;  but,  under  the  pretence  of 
encouraging  agriculture,  to  raise  the  money 
price  of  com  as  high  as  possible,  and  thereby 
to  occasion,  as  much  as  possible,  a  constant 
dearth  in  the  home  market  By  the  discou- 
ragement of  importation,  the  supply  of  that 
market,  even  in  times  of  great  scarcity,  was 
confined  to  the  home  growth ;  and  by  the  en- 
couragement of  exportation,  when  the  price 
was  so  high  as  48s.  the  quarter*  that  market  , 


was  not,  even  in  times  of  considerable  scarcity 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that  growm. 
The  temporary  laws,  prohibiting,  for  a  fimited 
time,  the  exportation  of  com,  and  taking  off, 
for  a  limited  time,  the  duties  upon  its  import- 
ation, expedients  to  which  Great  Britain  has 
been  obliged  so  frequently  to  have  recourse, 
sufficiently  demonstrate  the  impropriety  of 
her  general  system.  Had  that  system  been 
good,  she  would  not  so  frequently  have  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  departing  from  it. 
Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  sys- 
tem of  free  exportation  and  free  importation, 
the  different  states  into  which  a  great  conti- 
nent was  divided,  would  so  far  resemble  the 
different  provinces  of  a  great  empire.  As 
among  the  different  provinces  of  a  great  em- 
pire,  the  freedom  of  the  inland  trade  appears, 
both  from  reason  and  experience,  not  only  the 
best  palliative  of  a  dearth,  but  the  most  effec- 
tual preventive  of  a  famine;  so  would  th* 
freedom  of  the  exportation  and  importation 
trade  be  among  the  different  states  into  whidi 
a  great  continent  was  divided.  Tlie  larger 
the  continent,  the  easier  the  communication 
through  all  the  different  parts  of  it,  both  by 
land  and  by  water,  the  less  would  any  one  parti, 
cular  part  of  it  ever  be  exposed  to  either  of 
these  calamities,  the  scarcity  of  any  one  coun- 
try being  more  likely  to  be  relieved  by  th* 
plenty  of  some  other.  But  very  few  countrica 
have  entirely  adopted  this  liberal  system.  The 
freedom  of  the  com  trade  is  almost  every, 
where  more  or  less  restrained,  and  in  many 
countries  is  confined  by  such  absurd  regula- 
tions, as  frequently  aggravate  the  unavoidable 
misfortune  of  a  dearth  into  the  dreadful  ca 
lamity  of  a  famine.  The  demand  of  such 
countries  for  com  may  frequently  become  so 
great  and  so  urgent,  that  a  small  state  in  their 
neighbourhood,  which  happened  at  the  same 
time  to  be  labouring  under  some  degree  of 
dearth,  could  not  venture  to  supply  them  with- 
out exposing  itself  to  the  like  dreadful  cala- 
mity. Tlie  very  bad  policy  of  one  country 
may  thus  render  it,  in  some  measure,  danger, 
ous  and  imprudent  to  establish  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  best  policy  in  another.  The 
unlimited  freedom  of  exportation,  however, 
would  be  much  less  dangerous  in  great  states, 
in  which  the  growth  being  much  greater,  the 
supply  could  seldom  be  much  affected  by  any 
quantity  of  com  that  was  likely  to  be  exported. 
In  a  Swiss  canton,  or  in  some  of  the  little  states 
in  Italy,  it  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  be  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  the  exportation  of  com.  In 
such  great  countries  as  France  or  England,  it 
scarce  ever  can.  To  hinder,  besides,  the  far* 
mer  from  sending  his  goods  at  all  times  to 
the  best  market,  is  evidently  to  sacrifice  the 
ordinary  laws  of  justice  to  an  idea  of  public 
utility,  to  a  sort  of  reasons  of  state  ;  an  act  of 
legislative  authority  which  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised only,  which  can  be  pardoned  only,  in 
cases  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.    The  prioe 
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at  which  exportation  of  com  is  prohibited,  if 
It  is  ever  to  be  prohibited,  ought  always  to  be 
a  Tery  high  price. 

The  laws  concerning  com  may  everywhere 
be  compared  to  the  laws  concerning  religion. 
The  people  feel  themseWes  so  much  interested 
in  what  relates  either  to  their  subsistence  in 
this  life,  or  to  their  happiness  in  a  life  to  come, 
that  government  must  yield  to  their  preju- 
dices, and,  in  order  to  presenre  the  public 
tranquillity,  establish  that  system  which  they 
approve  of.  It  is  upon  this  account,  perhaps, 
that  we  so  seldom  find  a  reasonable  system  es- 
tablished with  regard  to  either  of  those  two  ca- 
pital objects. 

IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant-carrier,  or 
of  the  importer  of  foreign  com,  in  order  to 
export  it  again,  contributes  to  the  plentiful 
lupply  of  the  home  market.  It  is  not,  iadeed, 
the  direct  purpose  of  his  trade  to  sell  his  com 
there ;  but  he  will  generally  be  willing  to  do 
so,  and  even  for  a  good  deal  less  money  than 
be  might  expect  in  a  foreign  market;  because 
be  saves  in  this  manner  the  expense  of  load- 
iDg  and  unloading  of  freight  and  insurance. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  which,  by 
means  of  the  carrying  trade,  becomes  the  ma- 
gazine and  storehouse  for  the  supply  of  other 
countries,  can  very  seldom  be  in  want  them- 
selves. Though  the  carrying  trade  must  thus 
contribute  to  reduce  the  average  money  price 
of  com  in  the  home  market,  it  would  not 
thereby  lower  its  real  value ;  it  would  only 
raise  somewhat  the  real  value  of  ulver. 

The  carrying  trade  was  in  effect  prohibited 
in  Great  Britain,  upon  all  ordinary  occasions, 
t»y  the  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign com,  of  the  greater  part  of  which  there 
was  no  drawback;  and  upon  extraordinary 
occasions,  when  a  scarcity  made  it  necessary 
to  suspend  those  duties  by  temporary  statutes, 
exportation  was  always  prohibited.  By  this 
system  of  laws,  therefore,  the  carrying  trade 
was  in  effect  prohibited. 

That  system  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  boun- 
ty, seems  to  deserve  no  part  of  the  praise 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  im- 
provement and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain, 
which  has  been  so  often  ascribed  to  those 
laws,  may  very  easily  be  accounted  for  by 
other  causes.  That  security  which  the  laws 
in  Great  Britain  give  to  every  man,  that  he 
shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  make  any  country  flourish, 
notwithstanding  these  and  twenty  other  ab- 
surd regulations  of  commerce  ;  and  this  secu- 
rity was  p«fi>cted  by  the  Revolution,  much 
about  the  same  time  that  the  bounty  was  es- 
tablished. The  natural  effort  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  better  his  own  condition,  when  suf- 
fered to  exert  itself  with  freedom  and  secu- 
rity, is  so  powerful  a  principle,  that  it  is  alone, 
•nd  without  any  assistance,  not  only  capable 


of  carrying  on  the  society  to  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, but  of  surmounting  a  hundred  imper- 
tinent obstructions,  with  which  the  folly  of 
human  laws  too  often  encumbers  its  opera- 
tions :  though  the  effect  of  those  obstnictions 
is  always,  more  or  less,  either  to  encroach 
upon  its  freedom,  or  to  diminish  its  security. 
In  Great  Britain  industry  is  perfectly  secure ; 
and  though  it  is  far  from  being  perfectly  free, 
it  is  as  free  or  freer  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe. 

Though  t>je  period  of  the  greatest  prospe- 
rity and  improvement  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  posterior  to  that  system  of  laws  whicli  is 
connected  with  the  bounty,  we  must  not  up- 
on that  account,  impute  it  to  those  laws.  It 
has  been  posterior  likewise  to  the  national 
debt ;  but  the  national  debt  has  most  assuredly 
not  been  the  cause  of  it. 

Though  the  system  of  laws  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  bounty,  has  exactly  the  sanM 
tendency  with  the  practice  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, to  lower  somewhat  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  country  where  it  takes 
place ;  yet  Great  Britain  b  certainly  one  of 
the  richest  countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  pertiaps  amongst  the  most 
beggarly.  This  difference  of  situation,  how 
ever,  may  easily  be  accounted  for  from  two 
different  causes,  first,  the  tax  in  Spain,  the 
prohibition  in  Portugal  of  exporting  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  vigilant  police  which  watches 
over  the  execution  of  those  laws,  must,  in  two 
very  poor  countries,  which  between  them  im- 
port annually  upwards  of  six  millions  ster-. 
ling,  operate  not  only  more  directly,  but 
much  more  forcibly,  in  reducing  the  value  of 
those  metals  there,  than  the  corn  laws  can  do 
in  Great  Britain.  And,  secondly,  this  bad 
policy  is  not  in  those  countries  counterba- 
lanced by  the  general  liberty  and  security  of 
the  people.  Industry  is  there  neither  free  nor 
secure;  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  go- 
vemments  of  both  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
such  as  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  perpe- 
tuate their  present  state  of  poverty,  even 
though  their  regulations  of  commerce  were 
as  wise  as  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  absurd 
and  foolish. 

The  ISth  of  the  present  king,  c  43,  seems 
to  have  established  a  new  system  with  regard 
to  the  com  laws,  in  many  respecu  better  than 
the  ancient  one,  but  in  one  or  two  respects 
perhaps  not  quite  so  good. 

By  this  statute,  the  high  duties  upon  im- 
portation for  home  consumption  are  taken  off, 
so  soon  as  the  price  of  miiddling  wheat  rises 
to  48s.  the  quarter;  that  of  middling  rye, 
pease,  or  beans,  to  SSs. ;  that  of  barley  to 
24f. ;  and  that  of  oats  to  1 6s. ;  and  instead  of 
them,  a  small  duty  is  imposed  of  only  6d» 
upon  the  quarter  of  wheat,  and  upon  that  or 
other  grain  in  proportion.  "With  regard  tc 
all  those  different  sorts  of  grain,  but  particu* 
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larly  with  regard  to  wheat,  the  home  market 
i«  thus  opened  to  foreign  supplies,  at  prices 
considerably  lower  than  before. 

By  the  same  statute,  the  old  bounty  of  5s. 
upon  the  exportation  of  wheat,  ceases  so  soon 
as  the  price  rises  to  44s.  the  quarter,  instead 
of  48s.  the  price  at  which  it  ceased  before ; 
that  of  2s.  6d.  upon  the  exportation  of  bar- 
ley,  ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  22s. 
instead  of  24s.  the  price  at  which  it  ceased  be- 
fore ;  that  of  2s.  6d.  upon  the  exportation  of 
oatmeal,  ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to 
14s.  instead  of  1 5s.  the  price  at  which  it  ceased 
before.  The  bounty  upon  rye  is  reduced 
from  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  and  it  ceases  so  soon  as 
the  price  rises  to  28s.  instead  of  3  2s.  the  price 
at  which  it  ceased  before.  If  bounties  are  as 
improper  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
them  to  be,  the  sooner  they  cease,  and  the 
lower  they  are,  so  much  the  better. 

The  same  statute  permits,  at  the  lowest 
prices,  the  importation  of  com  in  order  to  be 
exported  again,  duty  free,  provided  it  is  in  the 
mean  time  lodged  in  a  warehouse  under  the 
joint  locks  of  the  king  and  the  importer.  Tliis 
liberty,  indeed,  extends  to  no  more  than 
twenty-five  of  the  different  ports  of  Great 
Britain.  They  are,  however,  the  principal 
ones ;  and  there  may  not,  pertiaps,  be  ware- 
houses proper  for  tlds  purpose  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  others. 

So  tar  this  law  ueems  evidently  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  ancient  system. 

But  by  the  same  law,  a  bounty  of  2s.  the 
quarter  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  oats, 
whenever  the  price  does  not  exceed  fourteen 
shillings.  No  bounty  had  ever  been  given 
before  for  the  exportation  of  this  grain,  no 
more  than  for  that  of  pease  or  beans. 

By  the  same  law,  too,  the  exportation  of 
wheat  is  prohibited  so  soon  as  the  price  rises 
to  forty-four  shillings  the  quarter;  that  of 
rye  so  soon  as  it  rises  to  twenty-eight  shil. 
lings ;  that  of  barley  so  soon  as  it  rises  to 
twenty-two  shillings ;  and  that  of  oats  so  soon 
as  they  rise  to  fourteen  shillings.  Those  se- 
veral prices  seem  all  of  them  a  good  deal  too 
low  ;  and  there  scemi  to  be  an  impropriety, 
besides,  in  prohibiting  exportation  altogether 
at  those  precise  prices  at  which  that  bounty, 
which  was  given  in  order  to  force  it,  is  with- 
drawn. The  bounty  ought  certainly  either  to 
have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  lower  price, 
or  exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at 
a  much  higher. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  seems  to  be  in- 
ferior to  tlie  ancient  system.  With  all  its 
imperfections,  however,  we  may  perhaps  say 
of  it  what  was  said  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  that 
though  not  the  best  in  itself,  it  is  the  best 
which  the  interest,  prejudices,  and  temper  of 
the  times,  would  admit  of.  It  may  perhaps 
in  due  time  prepare  the  way  for  a  better. 

Note  82. 


CHAP.  VL 

OF  TREATIES  OF  COMMERCE. 

When  a  nation  binds  itself  by  treaty,  either 
to  permit  the  entry  of  certain  goods  from  one 
foreign  country  which  it  prohibits  from  all 
others,  or  to  exempt  the  goods  of  one  coun- 
try from  duties  to  which  it  subjects  those  of 
all  others,  the  country,  or  at  least  the  mer- 
chants  and  manufacturers  of  the  country, 
whose  conunerce  is  so  favoured,  must  neces- 
sarily derive  great  advantage  from  the  treaty. 
Those  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  a 
sort  of  monopoly  in  the  country  which  is  so 
indulgent  to  them.  That  country  becomes  a 
market,  both  more  extensive  and  more  ad  van. 
tageous  for  their  goods :  more  extensive,  be> 
cause  the  goods  of  other  nations  being  either 
excluded  or  subjected  to  heavier  duties,  it 
takes  off*  a  greater  quantity  of  theirs ;  more 
advantageous,  because  the  merchants  of  the 
favoured  country,  enjoying  a  sort  of  monopoly 
there,  will  often  sell  their  goods  for  a  better 
price  than  if  exposed  to  the  free  competitior 
of  all  other  nations. 

Such  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be 
advantageous  to  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  favoured,  are  necessarily  disad- 
vantageous to  those  of  the  favouring  country. 
A  monopoly  is  thus  granted  against  them  to 
a  foreign  nation;  and  they  must  frequently 
buy  the  foreign  goods  they  have  occasion  for, 
dearer  than  if  the  free  competition  of  othtf 
nations  was  admitted.  That  part  of  its  own 
produce  with  which  such  a  nation  purchases 
foreign  goods,  must  consequently  be  sold 
cheaper;  because,  when  two  things  are  ex- 
changed for  one  another,  the  cheapness  of  the 
one  is  a  necessary  consequence,  or  rather  is 
the  same  thing,  with  the  deamess  of  the  other. 
The  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  pro- 
duce, therefore,  is  likely  to  be  diminished  by 
every  such  treaty.  This  diminution,  how- 
ever,  can  scarce  amount  to  any  positive  loss, 
but  only  to  a  lessening  of  the  gain  which  it 
might  otherwise  make.  Though  it  sells  its 
goods  cheaper  than  it  otherwise  might  do,  it 
will  not  probably  sell  them  for  less  than  they 
cost ;  nor,  as  in  the  case  of  bounties,  for  a 
price  which  will  not  replace  the  capital  em* 
ployed  in  bringing  them  to  market,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  The  trade 
could  not  go  on  long  if  it  did.  Even  the  fa- 
vouring country,  therefore,  may  still  gain  by 
the  trade,  though  less  than  if  there  was  a  free 
competition. 

Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have 
been  supposed  advantageous,  upon  principles 
very  different  from  these ;  and  a  commercial 
country  has  sometimes  granted  a  monopoly  of 
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this  kind,  against  itself,  to  certain  goods  of  a 
foreign  nation,  because  it  expected,  that  in 
the  whole  commerce  between  them,  it  would 
annually  sell  more  than  it  would  buy,  and 
that  a  balance  in  gold  and  siWer  would  be  an- 
nually returned  to  it.  It  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple  that  the  trea^  of  commerce  between 
England  and  Portu^,  concluded  in  1703  by 
Mr  Methuen,  has  been  so  much  commended, 
rhe  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  that 
treaty,  which  consists  of  three  articles  only. 


AET.  I. 

His  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Portugal  pro- 
mises, both  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
successors,  to  admit  for  ever  hereafter,  into 
Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  British,  as 
was  accustomed,  till  they  were  prohibited  by 
the  law ;  nevertheless  upon  this  condition  : 


ART.  n. 

That  is  to  say,  that  her  sacred  royal  majesty 
of  Great  Britain  shall,  in  her  own  name,  and 
that  of  her  successors,  be  obliged,  for  erer 
hereafter,  to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of 
Portugal  into  Britain;  so  that  at  no  time, 
whether  there  shall  be  peace  or  war  b^ 
tween  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  France, 
any  thing  more  shall  be  demanded  for  these 
wines  by  the  name  of  custom  or  duty,  or  by 
whatsoerer  other  title,  directly  or  indirectly, 
irhether  they  shall  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  pipes  or  hogsheads,  or  other  casks, 
than  what  shall  be  demanded  for  the  like 
quantity  or  measure  of  French  wine,  deduct- 
ing  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  custom  or 
duty.  But  if,  at  any  time,  this  deduction  or 
abatement  of  customs,  which  is  to  be  made  as 
aforesaid,  shall  in  any  manner  be  attempted 
and  prejudiced,  it  shall  be  just  and  lawful  for 
his  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Portugal,  again  to 
prohibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of 
the  British  woollen  manufactures. 


AAT.  m. 

The  most  excellent  lords  the  plenipotcn- 
tiaries  promise  and  take  upon  themselves,  that 
their  sbove  named  masters  shall  ratify  this 
treaty ;  and  within  the  space  of  two  months 
the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged. 

By  this  treaty,  the  crown  of  Portugal  be- 
comes  bound  to  admit  the  English  woollens 
upon  the  same  footing  as  before  the  prohibi- 
tion ;  that  is,  not  to  raise  the  duties  which 
bad  been  paid  before  that  time.  But  it  does 
not  become  bound  to  admit  them  upon  any 
better  terms  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 


of  France  or  Holland,  for  example.  The 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  be 
comes  bound  to  admit  the  wines  of  Portugal, 
upon  paying  only  two-thirds  of  the  duty  which 
b  paid  for  those  of  France,  the  wines  most 
likely  to  come  into  competition  with  than. 
So  far  this  treaty,  therefore,  is  evidently  ad* 
vantageous  to  Portugal,  and  disadvantageous 
to  Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  mas- 
terpiece of  the  conunerdal  policy  of  England. 
Portugal  receives  annually  from  the  Braxils 
a  greater  quantity  of  gold  than  can  be  em- 
ployed in  its  domestic  commerce,  whether  ir. 
the  shape  of  coin  or  of  plate.  The  surplus  is 
too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  and 
locked  up  in  coffers ;  and  as  it  can  find  no 
advantageous  market  at  home,  it  must,  not- 
withstanding any  prohibition,  be  sent  abroad, 
and  exchanged  for  something  for  which  there 
is  a  more  advantageous  market  at  home.  A 
large  share  of  it  comes  annually  to  England, 
in  return  either  for  English  goods,  or  for 
those  of  other  European  nations  that  receive 
their  returns  through  England.  Mr  Barretti 
was  informed,  that  the  weekly  packet-boat 
from  Lisbon  brings,  one  week  with  another, 
more  than  L.  50,000  in  gold  to  England.  The 
sum  had  probably  been  exaggerated.  It 
would  amount  to  more  than  L. 2,600,000  a- 
year,  which  is  more  than  the  Brazils  ture  sup 
posed  to  afford. 

Our  merchants  were,  some  years  ago,  out 
of  liumour  with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some 
privileges  which  had  been  granted  then^  not 
by  treaty,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  tha: 
crown,  at  the  solicitation,  indeed,  it  is  pro- 
bable, and  in  return  for  much  greater  favours, 
defence  and  protection  from  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  had  been  either  infringed  or 
revoked.  The  people,  therefore,  usually  most 
interested  in  celebrating  the  Portugal  trade^ 
were  then  rather  disposed  to  represent  it  as 
less  advantageous  than  it  had  commonly  been 
imagined.  The  far  greater  part,  almost  the 
whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  annual  import- 
ation of  gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  other  European  nations ;  the 
fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  annually  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  nearly  compensat- 
ing the  value  of  the  British  goods  sent  thi- 
ther. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  whole 
was  on  account  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it 
amounted  to  a  still  greater  sum  than  Mr  Bar« 
retti  seems  to  imagine ;  this  trade  would  not, 
upon  that  account,  be  more  advantageous  than 
any  other,  in  which,  for  the  same  value  sent 
out,  we  received  an  equal  value  of  consum- 
able goods  in  return. 

It  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  this  importa- 
tion which,  it  can  be  supposed,  is  employed 
as  an  annual  addition,  either  to  the  plate  or 
to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom.  The  rest  must 
all  be  sent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  con- 
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aumable  goods  of  some  kind  or  other.  But 
if  those  consumable  goods  were  purchased  di- 
rectly with  the  produce  of  English  industry, 
•t  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  Eng- 
land, than  first  to  purchase  with  that  produce 
the  gold  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  pur- 
chase with  that  gold  those  consumable  goods. 
A  direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption  is  al- 
ways  more  advantageous  than  a  round-about 
one ;  and  to  bring  the  same  value  of  foxeign 
goods  to  the  home  market,  requires  a  much 
smaller  capital  in  the  one  way  than  in  the 
other.  If  a  smaller  share  of  its  industry, 
therefore,  had  been  employed  in  producing 
goods  fit  for  the  Portugal  market,  and  a 
greater  in  producing  those  fit  for  the  other 
markets,  where  those  consumable  goods  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  in  Great  Britain  are 
Co  be  had,  it  would  have  been  more  for  the 
advantage  of  England.  To  procure  both  the 
gold  which  it  wants  for  its  own  use,  and  the 
consumable  goods,  would,  in  this  way,  em- 
ploy a  much  smaller  capital  than  at  present. 
There  would  be  a  spare  capital,  therefore,  to 
be  employed  for  other  purposes,  in  exciting 
an  additional  quanti^  of  ii^dustry,  and  in 
raising  a  greater  annual  produce. 

Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from 
the  Portugal  trade,  it  eould  find  very  little 
difficulty  in  procuring  all  the  annual  supplies 
of  gold  which  it  wants,  either  for  the  purposes 
of  plate,  or  of  coin,  or  of  foreign  trade.  Gold, 
like  every  other  commodity,  is  always  some- 
where or  another  to  be  got  for  its  value  by 
those  who  have  that  value  to  give  for  iu  The 
annual  surplus  of  gold  in  Portugal,  besides, 
would  still  be  sent  abroad,  and  though  not 
carried  away  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  car- 
ried  away  by  some  other  nation,  which  would 
be  glad  to  sell  it  again  for  its  price,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Great  Britain  does  at  present. 
In  buying  gold  of  Portugal,  indeed,  we  buy 
it  at  the  first  hand ;  whereas,  in  buying  it  of 
any  other  nation,  except  Spain,  we  should  buy 
it  at  the  second,  and  might  pay  somewhat 
dearer.  This  difference,  however,  would  surely 
be  too  insignificant  to  deserve  the  public  at- 
tention. 

Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  said,  comes  from 
Portugal.  With  other  nations,  the  balance  of 
trade  is  either  against  us,  or  not  much  in  our 
favour.  But  we  should  remember,  that  the 
more  gold  we  import  from  one  country,  the 
less  we  roust  necessarily  import  from  all  others. 
The  effectual  demand  for  gold,  like  that  for 
every  other  commodity,  is  m  every  country  li- 
mited to  a  certain  quantity.  If  nine-tenths 
of  this  quantity  are  imported  from  one  coun- 
try, tliere  remains  a  tenth  only  to  be  imported 
from  all  others.  The  more  gold,  besides,  that 
is  annually  imported  from  some  particular 
countries,  over  and  above  what  is  requisite 
for  plate  and  for  coin,  the  more  must  neces- 
sarily be  exported  to  some  others :  and  the 


more  that  most  insignificant  object  of  modem 
policy,  the  balance  of  trade,  appears  to  be  in 
our  favour  with  some  particular  countries,  the 
more  it  must  necessarily  appear  to  be  against 
us  with  many  others. 

It  viras'  upon  this  silly  notion,  however,  that 
England  could  not  subsist  widiout  the  Por- 
tugal trade,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  late 
war,  France  and  Spain,  without  pretending 
either  offence  or  provocation,  required  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  exclude  all  British  shipa 
from  his  ports,  and,  for  the  security  of  tUs 
exclusion,  to  receive  into  them  French  or  Sp^ 
nish  garrisons.  Had  the  king  of  Portugal 
submitted  to  those  ignominious  terms  which 
his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Spain  proposed 
to  him,  Britain  would  have  be«i  freed  from 
a  much  greater  inconveniency  than  the  loss  of 
the  Portugal  trade,  the  burden  of  supporting 
a  very  weak  ally,  so  unprovided  of  every  thing 
for  his  own  defence,  that  the  whole  power  of 
England,  had  it  been  directed  to  that  single 
purpose,  could  scarce,  pertiaps,  have  defended 
him  for  another  campaign.  The  loas  of  the 
Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt,  have  occa- 
sioned a  considerable  embarrassment  to  the 
merchants  at  that  time  engaged  in  it,  who 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  found  out,  for  a  year 
or  two,  any  other  equally  advantageous  me- 
thod of  employing  their  capitals ;  and  in  this 
would  probably  have  consisted  all  the  incoo. 
veniency  which  England  could  have  suffered 
from  this  notable  piece  of  conmiercial  po- 
licy. 

The  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
silver  is  neither  for  the  purpose  of  plate  nor  of 
coin,  but  of  foreign  trade.  A  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  can  be  carried 
on  more  advantageously  by  means  of  these 
metals  than  of  almost  any  other  goods.  As 
they  are  the  universal  instruments  of  com. 
merce,  they  are  more  readily  received  in  return 
for  all  commoditief  than  any  other  goods ;  and, 
on  account  of  their  small  bulk  and  great  va. 
lue,  it  costs  less  to  transport  them  backwaxd 
and  forward  from  one  place  to  another  than 
almost  any  other  sort  of  merchandize,  and  they 
lose  less  of  their  value  by  being  so  transported. 
Of  all  the  commodities,  therefore,  which  are 
bought  in  one  foreign  country,  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  be  sold  or  exchanged  again  for 
some  other  goods  in  another,  there  are  none 
so  convenient  as  gold  and  silver.  In  fisdli- 
tating  all  the  different  round-about  foreign 
trades  of  consumption  which  are  carried  on  in 
Great  Britain,  consists  the  principal  advan- 
tage of  the  Portugal  trade ;  and  though  it  is 
not  a  capital  advantage,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  con. 
siderable  one. 

That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  re*, 
sonably  be  supposed,  is  made  either  to  the 
plate  or  to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  could  rcw 
quire  but  a  very  small  annual  importation  of 
gold  and  silver,  seemi  evident  enough ;  and 
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though  wo  had  no  direct  trade  with  Portugal, 
this  small  quantity  could  always,  somewhere 
or  another,  be  very  easily  got 

Though  the  goldsmiths  trade  be  very  con- 
nderable  in  Great  Britain,  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  new  plate  which  they  annually  sell,  is 
made  from  other  old  plate  melted  down  ;  so 
that  the  addition  annually  made  to  the  whole 
plate  of  the  kingdom  cannot  be  very  groat,  and 
could  require  but  a  rery  small  annual  import- 
ation. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  the  coin.  Nobody 
imagines,  I  believe,  that  even  the  greater  part 
of  the  annual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ten 
years  together,  before  the  late  reformation  of 
the  gold  coin,  to  upwards  of  L.  800,000  a-year 
in  gold,  was  an  annual  addition  to  the  money 
before  current  in  the  kingdom.  In  a  country 
where  the  expense  of  the  coinage  is  defrayed 
by  the  government,  the  value  of  the  coin,  even 
when  it  contains  its  full  standard  weight  of 
gold  aud  silver,  can  nevor  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  those  metals 
uncoined,  because  it  requires  only  the  trouble 
of  going  to  the  mint,  and  the  delay,  perhaps, 
of  a  few  weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity  of 
uncoined  gold  and  silver  an  equal  quantity  of 
those  metals  in  coin ;  but  in  every  country 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  current  coin  is  almost 
always  more  or  less  worn,  or  otherwise  dege- 
nerated from  its  standard.  In  Great  Britain 
k  was,  before  the  late  reformation,  a  good 
deal  so,  the  gold  being  more  than  two  per 
cent,  and  the  silver  more  than  eight  per  cent, 
below  its  standard  weight.  But  if  forty-four 
guineas  and  a-half,  containing  their  full  stand- 
ard weight,  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  could 
purchase  very  little  more  than  a  pound  weight 
of  unooined  gold ;  forty-four  guineas  and  a- 
half,  wanting  a  part  of  their  weight,  could 
not  purchase  a  pound  weight,  and  something 
was  to  be  added,  in  order  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. The  current  price  of  gold  bullion 
at  market,  therefore,  instead  of  being  the  same 
with  the  mint  price,  or  L.46  :  14  :  6,  was 
then  about  L.47  :  14s.,  and  sometimes  about 
L48.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  coin,  how. 
ever,  was  in  this  degenerate  condition,  forty- 
four  guineas  and  a-half,  fresh  from  the  mint, 
would  purchase  no  more  goods  in  the  market 
than  any  other  ordinary  guineas;  because, 
when  they  came  into  the  coffers  of  the  mer- 
chant, being  confounded  with  other  money, 
they  could  not  afterwards  be  distinguished 
without  more  trouble  than  the  difference  was 
worth.  Like  other  guineas,  they  were  worth 
no  more  than  L.46  :  14  :  6.  If  thrown  into 
the  melting  pot,  however,  they  produced,  with- 
out any  sensible  loss,  a  pound  weight  of 
standard  gold,  which  could  be  sold  at  any 
time  for  between  L.47  ;  14s.  and  L.48,  either 
in  gold  or  silver,  as  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of 
coin  as  that  which  had  been  melted  down. 
There  was  an  evident  profit,  therefore,  in 
■nelting  down  new-coined  money ;  and  it  was 


done  so  instantaneously,  that  no  precaution 
of  government  could  prevent  it.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  mint  were,  upon  this  account, 
somewhat  like  the  wd>  of  Penelop^ ;  the  work 
that  was  done  in  the  day  was  undone  in  the 
night  The  mint  was  employed,  not  so  much 
in  making  daily  additions  to  the  coin,  as  in 
replacing  the  very  best  part  of  it,  which  was 
daily  melted  down. 

Were  the  private  people  who  carry  their 
gold  and  silver  to  the  mint  to  pay  themselves 
for  the  coinage^  it  would  add  to  the  value  of 
those  metals,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fa- 
shion  does  to  that  of  plate.  Coined  gold  and 
silver  would  be  more  valuable  than  uncoined. 
The  seignorage,  if  it  was  not  exorbitant, 
would  add  to  the  bullion  the  whole  value  d 
the  duty ;  because,  the  government  having 
everywhere  the  exclusive  privil^e  of  coining, 
no  coin  can  come  to  market  cheaper  than  they 
think  proper  to  afford  it  If  the  duty  was 
exorbitant,  indeed,  that  is,  if  it  was  very  much 
above  the  real  value  of  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense requisite  for  coinage,  false  coiners,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  might  be  encouraged,  by 
the  great  difference  between  the  value  of  bul- 
lion and  that  of  coin,  to  pour  in  so  great  a 
quantity  of  counterfeit  money  as  might  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  government  money.  In 
France,  however,  though  the  seignorage  is 
eight  per  cent,  no  sensible  inconveniency  of 
this  kind  is  found  to  arise  from  it  Tlie  dan- 
gers to  which  a  false  coiner  is  everywhere  ex- 
posed, if  he  lives  in  the  country  of  which  he 
counterfeits  the  coin,  and  to  which  his  agents 
or  correspondents  are  exposed,  if  he  lives  in 
a  foreign  country,  are  by  far  too  great  to  be 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  profit  of  six  or  se- 
ven per  cent 

The  seignorage  in  France  raises  the  value 
of  the  coin  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  pure  gold  which  it  contains.  Thus, 
by  the  edict  of  January  1726,  the*  mint  price 
of  fine  gold  of  twenty-four  carats  was  fixed  at 
seven  hundred  and  forty  livres  nine  sous  and 
one  denier  one-eleventh  the  mark  of  eight  Pa- 
ris ounces.  The  gold  coin  of  France,  making 
an  allowance  for  the  remedy  of  the  mint,  con- 
tains twenty-one  carats  and  three-fourths  of 
fine  gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  alloy. 
The  mark  of  standard  gold,  therefore,  is  worth 
no  more  than  about  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  livres  ten  deniers.  But  in  France  this 
mark  of  standard  gold  is  coined  into  thirty 
louis  d'ors  of  twenty-four  livres  each,  or  intc 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  livres.  Tlie  coin- 
age,  therefore,  increases  tlie  value  of  a  maik 
of  standard  gold  bullion,  by  the  difference  be- 
tween six  hundred  and  seventy-one  livres  ten 
deniers  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  livres, 
or  by  forty-eight  livres  nineteen  sous  and  two 
deniers. 


•  See  Dictlonnalre  de*  Monnoles,  torn.  U.  srtide 
SeiRneunge,  p.  489,  par  M.  Abbot  de  Bacinghen,  Coo- 
•etller.CommiMAire  en  k  Cour  dw  MonnolM  A  Fiuls. 
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A  fldgnorage  will,  in  many  cases,  take 
away  altogether,  and  will  in  all  cases  dimi. 
nish,  the  profit  of  melting  down  the  new  coin. 
This  profit  always  arises  from  the  difference 
between  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  the 
common  currency  ought  to  contain  and  that 
which  it  actually  does  contain.  If  this  dif- 
ference  is  less  than  the  sdgnorage,  there  will 
be  loss  instead  of  profit.  If  it  is  equal  to  the 
sdgnorage,  there  will  be  neither  profit  nor 
loss.  If  it  is  greater  than  the  seignorage,  there 
will,  indeed,  be  some  profit,  but  less  than  if 
there  was  no  seignorage.  If,  before  the  late 
reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  for  example, 
there  had  been  a  seignorage  of  five  per  cent, 
upon  tlie  coinage,  there  would  have  been  a 
loss  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  melting  down 
of  the  gold  coin.  If  the  seignorage  had  been 
two  per  cent.,  there  would  have  been  neither 
profit  nor  loss.  If  the  seignorage  had  been 
one  per  cent.,  there  would  have  been  a  profit 
Dut  of  one  per  cent,  only,  instead  of  two  per 
cent.  Wherever  money  u  received  by  tale, 
therefore,  and  not  by  weight,  a  seignorage  is 
the  most  effectual  preventive  of  the  melting 
down  of  the  coin,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  of  its 
exportation.  It  is  the  best  and  heaviest  pieces 
that  are  commonly  either  melted  down  or  ex- 
ported, because  it  is  upon  such  that  the  larg- 
est  profits  are  made. 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  ccnn- 
age,  by  rendering  it  duty-free,  was  first  en- 
acted during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  a 
dmited  time,  and  afterwards  continued,  by 
different  prolongations,  till  1769,  when  it  vras 
rendered  perpetual.  The  bank  of  England, 
in  order  to  replenish  their  coffers  with  money, 
are  frequently  obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the 
mint ;  and  it  was  more  for  their  interest,  they 
probably  imagined,  that  the  coinage  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  government  than  at 
their  own.  It  was  probably  out  of  complai- 
sance to  this  great  company,  that  the  govern- 
ment  agreed  to  render  this  law  perpetual. 
Should  the  custom  of  weighing  gold,  how. 
ever,  come  to  be  disused,  as  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  on  account  of  its  inconveniency ;  should 
the  gold  coin  of  England  come  to  be  received 
by  tale,  as  it  was  before  the  late  recoinage, 
this  great  company  may,  perhaps,  find  that 
they  have,  upon  this,  as  upon  some  other  oc- 
casions, mistaken  their  own  interest  not  a 
UtUe. 

Before  the  late  recoinage,  when  the  gold 
currency  of  England  was  two  per  cent,  below 
its  standard  weight,  as  there  was  no  seignor- 
age, it  was  two  per  cent,  below  the  value  of 
that  quantity  of  standard  gold  bullion  which 
it  ought  to  have  contained.  When  this  great 
company,  therefore^  bought  gold  bullion  in 
order  to  have  it  coined,  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  for  it  two  per  cent,  more  than  it  was 
worth  afVer  the  coinage.  But  if  there  had 
been  a  seignorage  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the 
coinage»  the  common  gold  currency,  though 


two  per  cent,  below  ita  standard  wdght^ 
would,  notwithstanding,  have  been  eqiud  in 
value  to  the  quanti^  of  standard  gold  whick 
it  ought  to  have  contained ;  the  value  of  the 
fashion  compensating  in  this  case  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  weight  They  would,  indeed, 
have  had  the  seignorage  to  pay,  which  being 
two  per  cent.,  their  loss  upon  the  whole  trana- 
action  would  have  been  two  per  cent.,  ex- 
actly the  same,  but  no  greater  than  it  actu- 
ally was. 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  five  per  cent, 
and  the  gold  currency  only  two  per  cent,  be- 
low its  standard  weight,  the  bank  would,  in 
this  case,  have  gained  three  per  cent  upon  the 
price  of  the  bullion  ;  but  as  they  would  have 
had  a  seignorage  of  five  per  cent  to  pay  upon 
the  coinage,  their  loss  upon  the  whole  trans- 
action would,  in  the  same  manner,  have  been 
exactly  two  per  cent 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  only  one  per 
cent,  and  the  gold  currency  two  per  coit 
below  its  standard  weight,  the  bank  would,  in 
this  case,  have  lost  only  one  per  cent  upon 
the  price  of  the  bullion ;  but  as  they  would 
likewise  have  had  a  seignorage  of  one  per 
cent  to  pay,  their  loss  upon  the  whole  trans- 
action would  have  been  exactly  two  per  cent, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  all  other  cases. 

If  there  was  a  reasonable  seignorage,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  coin  contained  its  full 
standard  weight,  as  it  has  done  very  nearly 
since  the  late  recoinage,  whatever  the  bank 
might  lose  by  the  seignorage,  they  would  gain 
upon  the  price  of  the  bullion ;  and  whatever 
they  mi^ht  gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bul- 
lion, they  would  lose  by  the  seignorage. 
They  would  neither  lose  nor  gain,  therefore, 
upon  the  whole  transaction,  and  they  would, 
in  this,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  cases,  be  ex- 
actly in  the  same  situation  as  if  there  was  no 
seignorage. 

When  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  so  m»> 
derate  as  not  to  encourage  smuggling  the 
merchant  who  deals  in  it,  though  he  advances, 
does  not  properly  pay  the  tax,  as  he  gets  it 
back  in  the  price  of  the  commodity.  The  tax 
is  finally  paid  by  the  last  purchaser  or  con- 
sumer, but  money  is  a  commodity,  with  re- 
gard to  which  every  man  is  a  merchant  No- 
body buys  it  but  in  order  to  sell  it  again ; 
and  with  regard  to  it  there  is,  in  ordinary 
cases,  no  last  purchaser  or  consumer.  When 
the  tax  upon  coinage,  therefore,  is  so  mode- 
rate as  not  to  encourage  false  coining,  though 
every  body  advances  the  tax,  nobody  finally 
pays  it;  because  every  body  gets  it  back  in 
the  advanced  value  of  the  coin. 

A  moderate  seignorage,  therefore,  woold 
not,  in  any  case,  augment  the  expense  of  the 
bank,  or  of  any  other  private  persons  wfac 
carry  their  bullion  to  the  mint  in  order  to  be 
coined ;  and  the  want  of  a  moderate  adgnor- 
age  does  not  in  any  case  diminish  it  Whe- 
ther toere  i*  or  is  not  a  seignorage,  if  the  cur- 
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rency  containi  its  full  standard  weight,  the 
coinage  costs  nothing  to  any  body ;  and  if  it 
is  short  of  that  weight,  the  coinage  must  al- 
ways cost  the  difference  between  the  quantity 
of  bullion  which  ought  to  be  contained  in  it, 
and  that  which  actually  is  contained  in  it. 

The  goremment,  therefore,  when  it  defrays 
the  eipense  of  coinage,  not  only  incurs  some 
small  expense,  but  loses  some  small  revenue 
which  it  might  get  by  a  proper  duty;  and 
neither  the  bank,  nor  any  other  private  per- 
sons, are  in  the  smallest  degree  benefited  by 
this  useless  piece  of  public  generosity. 

The  directors  of  the  bank,  however,  would 
probably  be  unwilh'ng  to  agree  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  scignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a 
speculation  which  promises  them  no  giun,  but 
only  pretends  to  insure  them  from  any  loss. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  gold  coin,  and  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  be  received  by  weight, 
they  certainly  would  gain  nothing  by  such  a 
dujige.  But  if  the  custom  of  weighing  the 
gold  coin  should  ever  go  into  disuse,  as  it  is 
very  likely  to  do,  and  if  the  gold  coin  should 
ever  fall  into  the  same  state  of  degradation  in 
which  it  was  before  the  late  recoinage,  the 
gain,  or  more  properly  the  savings,  of  the 
bank,  in  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  a 
teignorage,  would  probably  be  very  consider, 
able.  The  bank  of  England  is  the  only  com- 
pany which  sends  any  considerable  quantity 
of  bullion  to  the  min^  and  the  burden  of  the 
annual  coinage  falls  entirely,  or  almost  en- 
tirely, upon  it.  If  this  annual  coinage  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  repair  the  unavoidable 
losses  and  necessary  wear  and  tear  of  the 
coin,  it  could  seldom  exceed  fifty  thousand, 
or  at  most  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But 
when  the  coin  is  degraded  below  its  standard 
weight,  the  annual  coinage  must,  besides  this, 
fill  up  the  large  vacuities  which  exportation 
and  the  melting  pot  are  continually  making 
in  the  current  coin.  It  was  upon  this  ac- 
count, that  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
inunediately  preceding  the  late  reformation  of 
the  gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage  amounted, 
at  an  average,  to  more  than  L.  850,000.  But 
if  there  had  been  a  seignorage  of  four  or  five 
per  cent,  upon  the  gold  coin,  it  would  pro- 
oably,  even  in  the  state  in  which  things  then 
were,  have  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  busi- 
ness  both  of  exportation  and  of  the  melting 
pot.  Tlie  bank,  instead  of  losing  every  year 
about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  bul- 
lion which  was  to  be  coined  into  more  than 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or 
incurring  an  annual  loss  of  more  than  twenty- 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
would  not  probably  have  incurred  the  tenth 
part  of  thai  loss. 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  the  coinage  is  but  four- 
teen  thousand  pounds  a-year;  and  the  real 
•zptnsa  which  it  costs  the  government,  or  the 
Cmm  of  the  ofilcen  «'  tba  siint,  do  not,  upon 


ordinary  occasions,  I  am  assured,  exceed  the 
half  of  that  sum.  The  saving  of  so  very  small 
a  sum,  or  even  the  gaining  of  another,  which 
could  not  well  be  much  larger,  are  objects 
too  inconsiderable,  it  may  be  thought,  to  de- 
serve the  serious  attention  of  government. 
But  the  saving  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year,  in  case  of  an  event  which 
is  not  improbable,  which  has  frequently  hap- 
pened before,  and  which  is  very  likely  to  hap- 
pen again,  is  surely  an  object  which  well  de- 
serves the  serious  attention,  even  of  so  great  a 
company  as  the  bank  of  England. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  reasonings  and  ob- 
servations might,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
properly  placed  in  those  chapters  of  the  first 
book  which  treat  of  the  origin  and  use  ot 
money,  and  of  the  difference  between  the  real 
and  the  nominal  price  of  commodities.  But 
as  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of  coinage 
derives  its  origin  from  those  vulgar  prejudices 
which  have  been  introduced  by  the  mercantile 
system,  I  judged  it  more  proper  to  reserve 
them  for  this  chapter.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  spirii  of  that  system  than  a 
sort  of  bounty  upon  the  production  of  money, 
the  very  thing  which,  it  supposes,  constitutes 
the  wealth  of  every  nation.  It  is  one  of  its 
many  admirable  expedients  fo  *  enriching  the 
country.     Note  33. 


CHAP.  VIL 

OrOOLONIBt. 

PAET  1. 

Of  the  Motives /or  Establithhig  New  Colontes, 

The  interest  which  occasioned  the  first  settle* 
ment  of  the  different  European  colonies  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  was  not  alto- 
gether so  plain  and  distinct  as  that  which  di- 
rected the  establishment  of  those  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome. 

All  the  different  states  of  ancient  Greece 
possessed,  each  of  them,  but  a  very  small  ter- 
ritory ;  and  when  the  people  in  any  one  of 
them  multiplied  beyond  what  that  territory 
could  easily  maintain,  a  part  of  them  were 
sent  in  quest  of  a  new  habitation,  in  some  re- 
mote and  distant  part  of  the  world ;  the  war- 
like neighbours  who  surrounded  them  on  all 
sides,  rendering  it  difiicult  for  any  of  them  to 
enlarge  very  much  its  territory  at  home.  The 
colonics  of  the  Dorians  resorted  chiefly  to 
Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  in  the  times  preced- 
ing the  foundation  of  Rome,  were  inhabited 
by  barbarous  and  uncivilised  nations ;  those 
of  the  loniaus  and  JEolians,  the  two  othet 
[great  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  to  Asia  Minor  aadl 
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the  islands  of  the  JEgstai  8ea,  of  which  tlie 
inhabitants  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been 
pretty  much  in  the  same  state  as  those  of  Si- 
cily and  Italy.  The  mother  city,  though  she 
considered  the  colony  as  a  child,  at  all  times 
entitled  to  great  favour  and  assistance,  and 
owing  in  return  much  gratitude  and  respect, 
yet  considered  it  as  an  emancipated  child, 
over  whom  she  pretended  to  claim  no  direct 
authority  or  jurisdiction.  The  colony  settled 
its  own  form  of  government,  enacted  its  own 
laws,  elected  its  own  magistrates,  and  made 
peace  or  war  with  its  neighbours,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  which  had  no  occasion  to  wait 
for  the  approbation  or  consent  of  the  mother 
city.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  distinct 
than  the  interest  which  directed  every  such 
establishment. 

Rome,  like  most  of  the  otiier  ancient  re- 
publics, was  originally  founded  upon  an  agra^ 
rian  law,  which  divided  the  public  territory, 
in  a  certain  proportion,  among  the  different 
citizens  who  composed  the  state.     The  course 
of  human  afiairs,  by  marriage,  by  succession, 
and  by  alienation,  necessarily  deranged  this 
original  division,   and  frequently  threw   the 
lands  which  had  been  allotted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  many  different  families,  into  the 
possession  of  a  single  person.     To  remedy 
this  disorder,  for  such  it  was  supposed  to  be, 
a  law  was  made,   restricting  the  quantity  of 
land  which  any  citizen  could  possess  to  five 
hundred  jugerety    about   350    English    acres. 
This    law,   however,    though  we  read  of  its 
having  been  executed  upon  one  or  two  occas- 
ions, was  either  neglected  or  evaded,  and  the 
inequality  of  fortunes  went  on  continually  in- 
creasing.     The  greater  part   of  the  citizens 
had  no  land  ;  and  without  it  the  manners  and 
customs  of  those  times  rendered  it  difficult  for 
a  freeman  to  maintain  his  independency.      In 
the  present  times,  though  a  poor  man  has  no 
land  of  his  own,  if  he  has  a  little  stock,  he 
may  either  farm  the  lands  of  another,  or  he 
may  carry  on  some  little  retail  trade ;  and  if 
he  has   no   stock,    he  may  find   employment 
either  as  a  country  labourer,  t)T  as  an  artificer. 
But  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  lands  of 
the  rich   were  all  cultivated  by  slaves,    who 
wrought  under  an  overseer,  who  was  likewise 
a  slave;    so  that  a  poor  freeman   had  little 
chance  of  being  employed  either  as  a  farmer 
or  as  a  labourer.     All  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, too,  even  the  retail  trade,  were  carried 
on  by  the  slaves  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of 
their  masters,  whose  wealth,  authority,  and 
protection,  made  it  difficult  for  a  poor  freeman 
to   maintain   the   competition   against   them. 
The  citizens,  therefore,  who  had  no  land,  had 
scarce  any  other  means  of  subsistence  but  the 
bounties  of  the  candidates  at  the  annual  elec- 
tions,    llie  tribunes,  when  they  had  a  mind 
to  animate  the  people  against  the  rich  and  the 
great,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  divis- 


ions of  lands,  and  represented  that  law  wliicb 
restricted  this  sort  of  private  property  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  republic.    The  people 
became  clamorous  to  get  land,  and  the  rich 
and  the  great,  we  may  believe,  were  perfectly 
determined  not  to  give  them  any  part  of  dieirs. 
To  satisfy  them  in  some  measure,  therefore, 
they  frequently  proposed  to  send  out  a  new 
colony.     But   conquering   Rome   was,    even 
upon  such   occasions,  under  no  necessity  of 
turning  out  her  citizens  to  seek  their  fortune^ 
if  one  may  so,  through  the  wide  world,  with- 
out knowing  where  they  were  to  settle.     She 
assigned  them  lands  generally  in  the  conquer- 
ed provinces  of  Italy,  where,  being  within  tfic 
dominions  of  the  republic,  they  could  never 
form  any  independent  state,  but  were  at  beat 
but  a  sort  of  corporation,  which,  though  it  had 
the  power  of  enacting  bye-lavrs  for  its  own 
government,  was  at  all  times  subject  to  the 
correction,  jurisdiction,  and  legislative  autho- 
rity of  the  mother  city.     The  sending  out  a 
colony  of  this  kind  not  only  gave  sonoe  satis- 
faction to  the  people,  but  often  established  a 
sort  of  garrison,  too,  in  a  newly  conquered 
province,  of  which  the  obedience  might  other- 
wise have  been  doubtfuL     A  Roman  colony, 
therefore,  whether  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the   establishment  itself,    or  the  motives  for 
making   it,   was  altogetlier  different  fnm  a 
Greek  one.     The  words,  accordingly,  whidi 
in  the  original  languages  denote  those  diflfcr- 
ent  establishments,  have  very  different  mean- 
ings.   The  Latin  word  (colonia)  signifies  sim- 
ply a  plantation.     The  Greek  word  (««r«r«Mi), 
on  the  contrary,  signifies  a  separation  of  dw^- 
ing,  a  departure  from  home,  a  going  out  of 
the  house.     But  though  the  Roman  colonies 
were,   in   many  respects,  different  from  the 
Greek  ones,  tl;e  interest  which-  prompted  to 
establish  them  was  equally  plain  and  distinct. 
Both  institutions  derived  their  origin,  either 
from  irresistible  necessity,  or  from  clear  and 
evident  utility. 

Tlie  establishment  of  the  European  colo- 
nies in  America  and  the  West  Indies  arose 
from  no  necessity;  and  thou^  the  utility 
which  has  resulted  from  them  has  been  very 
great,  it  is  not  altogether  so  clear  and  evident 
It  was  not  understood  at  their  first  establish- 
ment, and  was  not  the  motive,  either  of  that 
establishment,  or  of  the  discoveries  whidi  gave 
occasion  to  it ;  and  the  nature,  extent,  and  li- 
mits of  that  utility,  are  not,  perhaps,  well  un- 
derstood at  this  day. 

The  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  carried  on  a  very  advan- 
tageous commerce  in  spiceries  and  other  East 
India  goods,  which  they  distributed  anoong 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  They  purchased 
them  chiefly  in  Egypt,  at  that  time  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  enemies  of 
the  Turks,  of  whom  the  Venetians  were  the 
enemies :  and  this  union  of  interest,  assisted  by 
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the  money  of  Venice,  fonned  such  a  connexion 
as  gave  the  Venetians  aknost  a  monopoly  of 
ihe  trade. 

The  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted 
the  ayidi^  of  the  Portuguese.  Tliey  had  been 
endeaTourin^  during  the  course  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  to  find  out  by  sea  a  way  to 
the  countries  from  which  the  Moors  brought 
them  ivory  and  gold  dust  across  the  desert. 
They  discovered  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries, 
the  Azores,  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  that  of  Loango,  Congo,  Aa- 
goU,  and  Benguela,  and,  finally,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  had  long  wished  to  share 
in  the  profitable  trafiic  of  the  Venetians,  and 
this  last  discovery  opened  to  them  a  probable 
prospect  of  doing  so.  la  1497,  Vasco  de 
Gamo  sailed  from  the  port  of  Lisbon  with  a 
fleet  of  four  ships,  and,  afVer  a  navigation  of 
eleven  months,  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  In- 
dostan ;  and  thus  completed  a  course  of  dis- 
coveries which  had  been  pursued  with  great 
steadiness,  and  with  very  little  interruption, 
for  near  a  century  together. 

Some  years  before  this,  while  the  expecta- 
tions of  Europe  were  in  suspense  about  tlie 
projects  of  the  Portuguese,  of  which  the  suc- 
cess appeared  yet  to  be  doubtful,  a  Genoese 
pilot  formed  the  yet  more  daring  project  of 
sailing  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  west  ,  The 
vtuation  of  tliose  countries  was  at  that  time 
very  imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  The  few 
European  travellers  who  had  been  there,  had 
magnified  the  distance,  perhaps  through  sim- 
plicity and  ignorance  ;  what  was  really  very 
great,  appearing  almost  infinite  to  those  who 
could  not  measure  it ;  or,  perhaps,  in  order 
to  increase  somewhat  more  the  marvellous  of 
their  own  adventures  in  visiting  regions  so 
immensely  remote  from  Europe.  The  longer 
the  way  was  by  the  east,  Columbus  very  justly 
coticluded,  the  shorter  it  would  be  by  the  west. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  that  way,  as 
both  the  shortest  and  the  surest,  and  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  convince  Isabella  of  Cas- 
tile of  the  probability  of  his  project.  He  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Palo*  in  August  1492,  near 
five  years  before  the  expedition  of  Vasco  de 
Gamo  set  out  from  Portugal ;  and,  after  a 
voyage  of  between  two  and  three  months,  dis- 
covered first  some  of  the  small  Bahama  or 
Lucyan  islands,  and  afterwards  the  great  island 
of  St.  Domingo. 

But  the  countries  which  Columbus  disco- 
vered, either  in  this  or  in  any  of  his  subse- 
quent voyages,  had  no  resemblance  to  those 
which  he  had  gone  in  quest  of.  Instead  of 
the  wealth,  cultivation,  and  populousness  of 
China  and  Indostan,  he  found,  in  St.  Domin- 
go, and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  new  world 
which  he  ever  visited,  nothing  but  a  country 
quite  covered  with  wood,  uncultivated,  and 
inhabited  only  by  sovie  tribes  of  naked  and 
miserable  savages.  He  was  not  very  willing, 
however,   to  believe  that  they  were  not  the 


same  with  some  of  the  countries  described  b^ 
Marco  Polo,  the  first  European  who  had  vi- 
sited,  or  at  least  had  left  behind  him  any  de- 
scription of  China  or  the  East  Indies ;  and  a 
very  slight  resemblance,  such  as  that  which  he 
found  between  the  name  of  Cibao,  a  moun- 
tain  in  St.  Domingo,  and  that  of  Cipange, 
mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  was  frequently 
sufficient  to  make  him  return  to  this  faTuuritc 
prepossession,  though  contrary  to  the  cleazest 
evidence.  In  his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Isii- 
bella,  he  called  tlie  countries  which  he  had 
discovered  the  Indies.  He  entertained  no 
doubt  but  that  they  were  the  extremity  of  tliose 
which  had  been  described  by  Marco  Polo,  and 
that  they  were  not  y&ty  distant  from  the 
Ganges,  or  from  the  countries  which  had  been 
conquered  by  Alexander.  Even  when  at  last 
convinced  that  they  were  diflerent,  he  still 
flattered  himself  that  those  rich  countries  were 
at  no  great  distance;  and  in  a  subsequent 
voyage,  accordingly,  went  in  quest  of  them 
along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  and  towards 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

In  consequence  of  this  mistake  of  Colum- 
bus, the  name  of  the  Indies  has  stuck  to  those 
unfortunate  countries  ever  since ;  and  when 
it  was  at  last  clearly  discovered  that  the  new 
were  altogether  different  from  the  old  Indies, 
the  former  were  called  the  West,  in  contra, 
distinction  to  the  latter,  which  were  called  the 
East  Indies. 

It  was  of  importance  to  Columbus,  how 
ever,  that  the  countries  which  he  had  disco< 
vered,  whatever  they  were,  should  be  repre- 
sented to  the  court  of  Spain  as  of  very  great 
consequence ;  and,  in  what  constitutes  the  rea. 
riches  of  every  country,  the  animal  and  vege- 
table productions  of  the  soil,  there  was  at  that 
time  nothing  which  could  well  justify  such  a 
representation  of  them. 

llie  cori,  something  between  a  rat  and  a 
rabbit,  and  supposed  by  Mr  Buffbn  to  be  the 
same  with  the  aperea  of  Brazil,  was  the  largest 
viviparous  quadruped  in  St.  Domingo.  This 
species  seems  never  to  have  been  very  numer- 
ous ;  and  the  dogs  and  cats  of  the  Spaniards 
are  said  to  have  long  ago  almost  entirely  ex- 
tirpated it,  as  well  as  some  other  tribes  of  a 
still  smaller  size.  These,  however,  together 
with  a  pretty  large  lizard,  called  the  ivana  or 
iguana,  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the 
animal  food  which  the  land  afibrded. 

The  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
though,  from  their  want  of  industry,  not  very 
abundant,  was  not  altogether  so  scanty.  It 
consisted  in  Indian  com,  yams,  potatoes,  ba> 
nanas,  &c.,  plants  which  were  then  altogether 
unknown  in  Europe,  and  which  have  never 
since  been  very  much  esteemed  in  it,  or  sup- 
posed to  yield  a  sustenance  equal  to  what  is 
drawn  from  the  conunon  sorts  of  grain  and 
pulse,  which  have  been  cultivated  in  this  pari 
of  the  world  time  out  of  mind« 

The  cotton  plant,  indeerl,  aflbrJcd  the  ma- 
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terial  of  a  very  Important  manufacture^  and 
was  at  that  time,  to  Europeans,  undoubt- 
edly the  most  valuable  of  all  the  vegetable 
productions  of  those  islands.  But  though, 
in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  mus- 
lins and  other  cotton  goods  of  the  East  In- 
dies were  much  esteemed  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, the  cotton  manufacture  itself  was  not 
cultivated  in  any  part  of  it  Even  this  pro- 
duction,  therefore^  could  not  at  that  time  ap- 
pear m  the  eyn  of  Europeans  to  be  of  very 
great  consequence. 

Finding  nothing,  either  in  the  animals 
or  vegetables  of  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
tries which  could  justify  a  very  advantage- 
ous representation  of  them,  Columbus  turn- 
ed his  view  towards  their  minerals ;  and  in 
the  richness  of  their  productions  of  this  third 
kingdom,  he  flattered  himself  he  had  found  a 
full  compensation  for  the  insignificancy  of  those 
of  the  other  two.  The  little  bits  of  gold  with 
which  the  inhabitants  ornamented  their  dress, 
and  which,  he  was  informed,  they  frequently 
found  in  the  rivulets  and  torrents  which  fell 
from  the  mountains,  were  suflicient  to  satisfy 
him  that  those  mountains  abounded  with  the 
richest  gold  mines.  St.  Domingo,  therefore, 
was  represented  as  a  country  abounding  with 
gold,  and  upon  that  account  (according  to 
^e  prejudices  not  only  of  the  present  times, 
but  of  those  times),  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
real  wealth  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of 
Spain.  When  Columbus,  upon  his  return 
from  his  first  voyage,  was  introduced  with  a 
sort  of  triumphal  honours  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Castile  and  Arragon,  the  principal  productions 
of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered  were 
carried  in  solemn  procession  before  hinu  The 
only  valuable  part  of  them  consisted  in  some 
little  fillets,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of 
gold,  and  in  some  bales  of  cotton.  The  rest  were 
mere  objects  of  vulgar  wonder  and  curiosity ; 
some  reeds  of  an  extraordinary  size,  some 
birds  of  a  very  beautiful  plumage,  and  some 
stuffed  skins  of  the  huge  alligator  and  mana- 
ti ;  all  of  which  were  preceded  by  six  or  seven 
of  the  wretched  natives,  whose  singular  colour 
and  appearance  added  greatly  to  the  novelty 
of  the  show. 

In  consequence  of  the  representations  of 
Columbus,  the  council  of  Castile  determined 
to  take  possession  of  the  countries  of  which 
the  inhabitants  were  plainly  incapable  of  de- 
fending themselves.  The  pious  purpose  of 
converting  them  to  Christianity  sanctified  tlie 
injustice  of  the  project.  But  the  hope  of 
finding  treasures  of  gold  there  was  the  sole 
motive  which  prompted  to  undertake  it ;  and 
to  give  this  motive  the  greater  weight,  it  was 
proposed  by  Columbus,  that  the  half  of  all 
the  gold  and  silver  that  should  be  found  there, 
should  belong  to  the  crown.  This  proposal 
was  approved  of  by  the  counciL 

As  long  as  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part 


ported  into  Europe  was  got  by  so  very  easy 
a  method  as  the  plundering  of  the  defenceless 
natives,  it  was  not  perhaps  very  diflicult  to 
pay  even  this  heavy  tax ;  but  when  the  na^ 
tives  were  once  fairly  stript  of  all  that  they 
had,  which,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the 
other  countries  discovered  by  Columbus,  was 
done  completely  in  six  or  eight  years,  and 
when,  in  order  to  find  more,  it  had  become 
necessary  to  dig  for  it  in  the  mines,  there  was 
no  longer  any  possibility  of  paying  this  tax. 
The  rigorous  exaction  of  it,  accordingly,  first 
occasioned,  it  u  said,  the  total  abandoning 
of  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo,  which  have 
never  been  wrought  since.  It  was  soon  re- 
duced, therefore,  to  a  third;  then  to  a  filUi; 
afterwards  to  a  tenth ;  and  at  last  to  a  tweo- 
tieth  part  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  gold 
mines.  The  tax  upon  silver  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  be  a  fifUi  of  the  groos  produce. 
It  was  reduced  to  a  tenth  only  in  the  ooune 
of  the  present  century.  But  the  first  adven- 
turers do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  Inte- 
rested about  silver.  Nothing  less  precious 
than  gold  seemed  worthy  of  their  attention. 

All  the  other  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  New  World,  subsequent  to  those  of 
Columbus,  seem  to  have  been  prompted  by 
the  same  motive.  It  was  the  sacred  thirst  ot 
gold  that  carried  Ovieda,  h^cuessa,  and  Vasco 
Nugnes  de  Balboa,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Dariea ; 
that  carried  Cortes  to  Mexico,  Almagro  and 
Pixarro  to  Chili  and  Peru.  When  those  ad- 
ventures arrived  upon  any  unknown  coast, 
their  first  inquiry  was  always  if  there  was  any 
gold  to  be  found  there ;  and  according  to  the 
information  which  they  received  concerning 
this  particular,  they  determined  either  to  quit 
the  country  or  to  settle  in  it. 

Of  all  those  «!xpensive  and  uncertain  pro- 
jects, however,  which  bring  bankruptcy  up 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who  en- 
gage in  them,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  more 
perfectly  ruinous  than  the  search  afler  new 
silver  and  gold  mines.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
disadvantageous  lottery  in  the  world,  or  the 
one  in  which  the  gain  of  those  who  draw  the 
prizes  bears  the  least  proportion  to  the  lots  ok 
those  who  draw  the  blanks ;  for  though  the 
prizes  are  few,  and  the  blanks  many,  the  com- 
mon price  of  a  ticket  is  the  whole  fortune  of 
a  very  rich  man.  Projects  of  mining,  instead 
of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in  them,  to- 
gether with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  com- 
monly absorb  both  capital  and  profit.  They 
are  the  projects,  therefore,  to  which,  of  all 
others,  a  prudent  lawgiver,  who  desired  to 
increase  the  capital  of  his  nation,  would  least 
choose  to  give  any  extraordinary  encourage- 
ment, or  to  turn  towards  them  a  greater  ahare 
of  that  capital  than  what  would  go  to  them 
of  its  own  accord.  Such,  in  reality,  is  tiic 
absurd  confidence  which  almost  all  men  Lave 
in  their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  thers 


of  the  gold  which  the  first  adventurers  im-jis  the  least  probability  of  success,  too  gre«»« 
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a  share  of  it  is  apt  to  go  fo  them  of  ita  own 
aecord. 

But  though  the  judgment  of  nober  reason 
and  experience  concerning  such  projects  has 
always  been  extremely  unfavourable,  that  of 
human  avidity  has  commonly  been  quite  other- 
wise.  The  same  passion  which  has  suggested 
to  so  many  people  the  absurd  idea  of  the  phi- 
losopher*s  stone,  has  suggested  to  others  the 
equally  absurd  one  of  inmiense  rich  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  They  did  not  consider  that  the 
value  of  those  metals  has,  in  all  ages  and  na- 
lions,  arisen  chiefly  from  their  scarcity,  and  that 
their  scarcity  has  arisen  from  the  very  small 
quantities  of  them  which  nature  has  anywhere 
deposited  in  one  place,  from  the  hard  and  in- 
tractable substances  with  which  she  has  almost 
everywhere  surrounded  those  small  quantities, 
tnd  consequently  from  the  labour  and  expense 
which  are  everywhere  necessary  in  order  to  pe- 
netrate, and  get  at  them.  They  flattered  them- 
selves that  veins  of  those  metals  might  in 
many  places  be  found,  as  large  and  as  abun- 
dant as  those  which  are  commonly  found  of 
lead,  or  copper,  or  tin,  or  iron.  The  dream 
of  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  concerning  the  golden 
city  and  country  of  £1  Dorado,  may  satisfy 
us,  that  even  wise  men  are  not  always  exempt 
from  such  strange  delusions.  More  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  that  great 
man,  the  Jesuit  Gumila  was  still  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  that  wonderful  country,  and  ex- 
pressed, with  great  warmth,  and,  I  dare  say, 
with  great  sincerity,  how  happy  he  should  be 
to  carry  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  a  people 
who  coulH  so  well  reward  the  pious  labours  of 
their  missionary. 

In  the  countries  first  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  no  gold  and  silver  mines  are  at 
present  known  which  are  supposed  to  be 
worth  the  working.  The  quantities  of  those 
metals  which  the  first  adventurers  are  said  to 
have  found  there,  had  probably  been  very 
much  magnified,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the 
mines  which  were  wrought  immediately  after 
the  first  discovery.  What  those  adventurers 
were  reported  to  have  found,  however,  was 
sufficient  to  inflame  the  avidity  of  all  their 
countrymen.  Every  Spaniard  who  sailed  to 
America  expected  to  find  an  El  Dorado. 
Fortune,  too,  did  upon  this  what  she  has  done 
upon  very  few  other  occasions.  She  realised 
in  some  measure  the  extravagant  hopes  of  her 
%otaries;  and  in  the  discovery  and  conquest 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  Tof  which  the  one  hap- 
pened about  thirty,  ana  the  other  about  forty, 
years  after  the  first  expedition  of  Columbus), 
she  presented  them  with  something  not  very 
unlike  tliat  profusion  of  the  precious  metals 
which  they  sought  for. 

A  project  of  conunerce  to  the  East  Indies, 
dicrefore,  gave  occasion  to  the  first  discovery 
af  the  West.  A  project  of  conquest  gave  oc- 
casion to  all  the  establishments  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  those  newly  discovered  countries 


Tlie  motive  which  excited  them  to  tills  con* 
quest  was  a  project  of  gold  and  silver  mines  ^ 
and  a  course  of  accidents  which  no  human 
wisdom  could  foresee,  rendered  this  project 
much  more  successful  than  the  undertaken 
had  any  reasonable  grounds  for  expecting. 

The  first  adventurers  of  all  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  who  attempted  to  make  set- 
tlements in  America,  were  animated  by  the 
like  chimerical  views;  but  they  were  not 
equally  successfuL  It  was  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Bra- 
zils, before  any  silver,  gold,  or  diamond  mines, 
were  discovered  there.  In  the  English,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Danish  colonies,  none  have  ever 
yet  been  discovered,  at  least  none  that  are  at 
present  supposed  to  be  worth  the  working. 
The  first  English  settlers  in  North  America, 
however,  offered  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  ul- 
ver  which  should  be  found  there  to  the  king, 
as  a  motive  for  granting  them  their  patents. 
In  the  patents  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  the 
London  and  Plymouth  companies,  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Plymouth,  &c.  this  fifth  vras  accord- 
ingly  reserved  to  the  crown.  To  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  gold  and  silver  mines,  those 
first  settlers,  too,  jomed  that  of  discovering  a 
north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  Tbey 
have  hitherto  been  disappointed  in  both. 


PAET  n. 

Cau$et  of  the  Frotperiiy  of  New  CoIonieM* 

Tkb  colony  of  a  civilised  nation  which  takes 
possession  either  of  a  waste  country,  or  of  one 
so  thinly  inhabited  that  the  natives  easily  give 
place  to  the  new  settlers,  advances  more  ra- 
pidly to  wealth  and  greatness  than  any  other 
human  society. 

The  colonies  carry  out  with  them  a  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  and  of  other  useful  arts^ 
superior  to  what  can  grow  up  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, in  the  course  of  noany  centuries,  among 
savage  and  barbarous  nations.  They  carry 
out  with  them,  too,  the  habit  of  subordination, 
some  notion  of  tlie  regular  government  which 
takes  place  in  their  own  country,  of  the  sys- 
tem of  laws  which  support  it,  and  of  a  regu- 
lar administration  of  justice ;  and  they  natu- 
rally  establish  something  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  new  settlement.  But  among  savage  and 
barbarous  nations,  the  natural  progress  of  law 
and  government  is  still  slower  than  the  natu- 
ral progress  of  arts,  after  law  and  govenunent 
have  been  so  far  established  as  is  necessary 
for  their  protection.  Every  colonist  gets  more 
land  than  he  can  possibly  cultivate.  He  has 
no  rent,  and  scarce  any  taxes,  to  pay.  No  land- 
lord shares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and,  the 
share  of  the  sovereign  is  commonly  but  a  trifle. 
He  has  every  motive  to  render  as  great  as  pos- 
sible a  produce  which  is  thus  to  be  almost  en- 
tfrely  his  own.    Bui  his  land  is  commonly  so 
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eztcnidve,  that,  with  all  his  own  industry,  and 
with  all  the  industry  of  other  people  whom  he 
can  get  to  employ,  he  can  seldom  make  it 
produce  the  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of 
producing.  He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  collect 
labourers  from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward 
them  with  tlie  most  liberal  wages.  But  those 
liberal  wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheap- 
ness of  land,  soon  make  those  labourers  leave 
him,  in  order  to  become  landlords  themselves, 
and  to  reward  with  equal  liberality  other  la- 
bourers, who  soon  leave  them  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  left  their  first  master.  The 
liberal  reward  of  labour  encourages  marriage. 
The  children,  during  the  tender  years  of  in- 
fancy, are  well  fed  and  properly  taken  care 
of;  and  when  they  are  grown  up,  the  value  of 
their  labour  greatly  overpays  their  mainte- 
nance. When  arrived  at  maturity,  the  high 
price  of  labour,  and  the  low  price  of  land,  en- 
able them  to  establish  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 

In  other  countries,  rent  and  profit  eat  up 
wages,  and  the  two  superior  orders  of  people 
oppress  the  inferior  one ;  but  in  new  colonies, 
the  interest  of  the  two  superior  orders  obliges 
them  to  treat  the  inferior  one  with  more  ge- 
nerosity and  humanity,  at  least  where  that  in- 
ferior one  is  not  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Waste 
lands,  of  the  greatest  natural  fertility,  are  to 
be  had  for  a  trifle.  The  increase  of  revenue 
'  which  the  proprietor,  who  is  always  the  un- 
dertaker, expects  from  their  improvement, 
constitutes  his  profit,  which,  in  these  circum- 
stances, is  commonly  very  great ;  but  this 
great  profit  cannot  be  made,  without  employ, 
ing  the  labour  of  other  people  in  clearing  and 
cultivating  the  laud;  and  the  disproportion 
between  the  great  extent  of  the  land  and  the 
^nall  number  of  the  people,  which  commonly 
takes  place  in  new  colonies,  makes  it  difficult 
for  him  to  get  this  labour.  He  does  not,  there- 
fore, dispute  about  wages,  but  is  willing  to 
employ  labour  at  any  price.  The  high  wages 
of  lal)our  encourage  population.  Hie  cheap- 
ness and  plenty  of  good  land  encourage  im- 
provement,  and  enable  the  proprietor  to  pay 
those  high  wages.  In  those  wages  consists 
ilmost  the  whole  price  of  the  land ;  and  though 
they  are  high,  considered  as  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, they  are  low,  considered  as  the  price  of 
what  is  so  very  valuable.  What  encourages 
the  progress  of  population  and  improvement, 
encourages  that  of  real  wealth  and  great- 
ness. 

The  progress  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colonies  towards  wealth  and  greatness  seems 
accordingly  to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  the 
course  of  a  century  or  two,  several  of  them 
appear  to  have  rivdlled,  and  even  to  have  sur- 
passed, their  mother  cities.  Syracuse  and  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Ita- 
ly, Ephi'sus  and  Miletus  in  Lesser  Asia,  ap- 
pear, by  all  accounts,  to  have  been  at  least 
equal  to  any  of  the  citiefl  of  ancient  Greece. 


Though  posterior  in  their  establishment,  ye( 
all  the  arts  of  refinement,  philosophy,  poetry, 
and  eloquence,  seem  to  have  been  cultivated 
as  early,  and  to  have  been  improved  as  highly 
in  them  as  in  any  part  of  the  mother  country. 
The  schools  of  tlie  two  oldest  Greek  philoso- 
phers, those  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  wert 
established,  it  is  remarkable,  not  in  ancient 
Greece,  but  the  one  in  an  Asiatic,  the  other  in 
an  Italian  colony.  All  those  colonies  had 
established  themselves  in  countries  inhabited 
by  savage  and  barbarous  nations,  who  easily 
gave  place  to  the  new  settlers.  They  had 
plenty  of  good  land ;  and  as  they  were  ^toge- 
ther independent  of  the  mother  city,  they  were 
at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  the 
way  that  they  judged  was  most  suitable  to  their 
own  interest. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no 
means  so  brilliant.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
such  as  Florence,  have,  in  the  course  of  many 
ages,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  mother  city, 
grown  up  to  be  considerable  states.  But  the 
progress  of  no  one  of  them  seems  ever  to  have 
been  very  rapid.  They  were  all  established  in 
conquered  provinces,  which  in  most  cases  had 
been  fully  inhabited  before.  The  quantity  of 
land  assigned  to  each  colonist  was  seldom  very 
considerable,  and,  as  the  colony  was  not  inde- 
pendent, they  were  not  always  at  liberty  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  the  way  that  they 
judged  was  most  suitable  to  their  own  interest. 
In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  European 
colonies  established  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies  resemble,  and  even  greatly  surpass, 
those  of  ancient  Greece.  In  their  dependencry 
upon  the  mother  state,  they  resemble  those  of 
ancient  Rome ;  but  their  great  distance  from 
Europe  has  in  all  of  them  alleviated  more  or 
less  the  effects  of  this  dependency.  Their 
situation  has  placed  them  less  in  the  view,  and 
less  in  the  power  of  their  mother  country.  In 
pursuing  their  interest  their  own  way,  their 
conduct  has  upon  many  occasions  been  over- 
looked, either  because  not  known  or  not  un- 
derstood in  Europe;  and  upon  some  occasions 
it  has  been  fairly  suffered  and  submitted  tow 
because  their  distance  rendered  it  difficult  to 
restrain  it.  Even  the  violent  and  arbitrary  go- 
vernment of  Spain  has,  upon  many  occasions, 
been  obliged  to  recall  or  soften  the  orders  which 
had  been  given  for  the  government  of  her  co- 
lonies, for  fear  of  a  general  insurrection.  The 
progress  of  all  the  European  colonies  in  wealth, 
population,  and  improvement,  has  accordingly 
been  very  great. 

The  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  share  of  the  gold 
and  silver,  derived  some  revenue  from  its  co- 
lonies from  the  moment  of  their  first  estab- 
lishment. It  was  a  revenue,  too^  of  a  nature 
to  excite  in  human  avidity  the  most  extrava- 
gant expectation  of  still  greater  riches.  The 
Spanish  colonies,  therefore,  from  the  moment 
of  their  first  establishment,  attracted  very  much 
the  attention  of  their  mother  country ;  while 
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tboie  ot  tbe  oUiov  Karopftm  iwuons  were  for 
a  loog  time  in  a  great  zneMure  neglected.  The 
former  did  not,  perhapsy  thrive  the  better  in 
conaeqaence  of  this  attention,  nor  the  latter 
the  worse  in  consequence  of  this  neglect.     In 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country  whidi 
they  in  some  measure  possess,  the  Spanish  co- 
Icmies  are  considered  as  less  populous   and 
thriving  than  those  of  almost  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation.     The  progress  even  of  the  Spa- 
nish colonies,  however,  in  population  and  im- 
provement, has  certainly  been  very  rapid  and 
very  great.     The  city  of  Lima,  founded  since 
the  conquest,  is  represented  by  Ulloa  as  con- 
taining fifty  thousand  inhabitants  near  thirty 
years  ago.     Quito,  which  had  been  but  a  mi- 
serable hamlet  of  Indians,  is  represented  by 
the  same  author  as  in  his  time  equally  popu- 
lous.    Oemelii  Carreri,  a  pretended  traveller, 
it  is  said,  indeed,  but  who  seems  everywhere 
to  have  written  upon  extreme  good  informa- 
tion, represents  the  city  of  Mexico  as  contain- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  a  num- 
ber which,  in  spite  of  all  the  exaggerations  of 
the  Spanish  writers,  is  probably  more  than  five 
times  greater  than  what  it  contained  in  the 
time  of  Montezuma.     These  ntmibers  exceed 
greatly  those  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phi- 
ladelphia, the  three  greatest  cities  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies.    Before  the  conquest  of  the  ^la- 
niards, there  were  no  cattle  fit  for  draught, 
either  in  Mexico  or  Peru.      The  lama  was 
their  only  beast  of  burden,  and  its  strength 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  inferior  to  that 
af  a  common  ass.     The  plough  was  unknown 
among  them.     They  were  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  iron.     They  had  no  coined  money,  nor  any 
established  instrument  of  commerce  of  any 
lund.    Their  commerce  was  carried  on  by  bar- 
ter.    A  sort  of  wooden  spade  was  their  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  agriculture.     Sharp  stones 
sorved  them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut 
with;  fish  bones,  and  the  hard  sinews  of  cer- 
tain animals,  served  them  with  needles  to  sew 
with ;  and  these  seem  to  have  been  their  prin- 
dpal  instruments  of  trade.     In  this  state  of 
things,  it  seems  impossible  that  either  of  those 
empires  could  have  been  so  much  improved  or 
so  well  cultivated  as  at  present,  when  they  are 
plentifully  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  Euro- 
pean cattle,  and  when  the  use  of  iron,  of  the 
plough,  and  of  many  of  the  arts  of  Europe, 
have  been  introduced  among  them.     But  the 
populousness  of  every  country  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  its  improvement  and 
cultivation.     In  spite  of  the  cruel  destruction 
of  the  natives  which  followed  the  conquest, 
Uiese  two  great  empires  are  probably  more  po- 
pulous now  than  they  ever  were  before ;  and 
the  people  are  surely  very  different;  for  we 
must  acknowledge,  I  apprehend,  that  the  Spa- 
nish Creoles  are  in  many  respects  superior  to 
the  ancient  Indians. 

After  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
of  the  PtHtuguese  in  Brazil  is  the  oldest  of 


any  European  nation  in  America.  But  as  for 
a  long  time  after  the  first  discovery  neithet 
gold  nor  silver  mines  were  found  in  it,  and  as 
it  aflbrded  upon  that  account  little  or  no  reve- 
nue  to  the  crown,  it  was  for  a  long  time  in  a 
great  measure  neglected ;  and  during  this  state 
of  n^lect,  it  grew  up  to  be  a  great  and  power- 
ful colony.  While  Portugal  was  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  Brazil  was  attacked  by 
the  Dutch,  who  got  possession  of  seven  of  the 
fourteen  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided. 
They  expected  sooi;  to  conquer  the  other  seven, 
when  Portugal  recovered  its  independency  by 
the  elevation  of  tlie  family  of  Braganza  to  the 
throne.  The  Dutch,  then,  a«  enemies  to  the 
l^umiards,  became  friends  to  the  Portuguese, 
who  were  likewise  the  enemies  of  the  Spa- 
niards. They  agreed,  therefore,  to  leave  that 
part  of  Brazil  which  they  had  not  conquered 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  agreed  to  leave 
that  part  which  they  had  conquered  to  them, 
as  a  matter  not  worth  disputing  about,  with 
such  good  allies.  But  the  Dutch  government 
soon  began  to  oppress  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nists, who,  instead  of  amusing  themselves  with 
complaints,  took  arms  against  their  new  mas- 
ters, and  by  their  own  valour  and  resolu- 
tion, with  the  connivance,  indeed,  but  without 
any  avowed  assistance  from  tlie  mother  coun- 
try, drove  them  out  of  BrasiL  The  Dutch, 
therefore,  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  any 
part  of  the  country  to  themselves,  were  con- 
tented that  it  should  be  entirely  restored  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  In  this  colony  there  are 
said  to  be  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
people,  either  Portuguese  or  descended  from 
Portuguese,  Creoles,  mulattoes,  and  a  mixed 
race  between  Portuguese  and  Braiilians.  No 
one  colony  in  America  is  supposed  to  contain 
so  great  a  number  of  people  of  European  ex- 
traction. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  two  great  naval 
powers  upon  the  ocean ;  for  though  the  com- 
merce of  Venice  extended  to  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, its  fleet  had  scarce  ever  sailed  beyond 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Spaniards,  in  virtue 
of  the  first  discovery,  claimed  all  America  as 
their  own ;  and  though  they  could  not  hinder 
so  great  a  naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal 
from  settling  in  Brazil,  such  was  at  that  time 
the  terror  of  their  name,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were  afraid  to 
establish  themselves  in  any  other  part  of  that 
great  continent.  The  French,  who  attempted 
to  settle  in  Florida,  were  all  murdered  by  the 
Spaniards.  But  the  declension  of  the  naval 
power  of  this  latter  nation,  in  consequence  ot 
the  defeat  or  miscarriage  of  what  they  called 
their  invincible  armada,  which  nappened  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  obstruct  any  longer  the 
settlements  of  the  other  European  nations  I  o 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there. 
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fore,  the  English,  French,  Dutdi,  Danes,  and 
Swedes,  all  the  great  nations  who  had  any 
ports  upon  the  ocean,  attempted  to  make  some 
settlements  in  the  new  world. 

The  Swedes  established  themselves  in  New 
Jersey ;  and  the  number  of  Swedish  families 
still  to  be  found  there  sufficiently  demonstrates, 
that  this  colony  was  very  likely  to  prosper, 
had  it  been  protected  by  the  mother  country. 
But  being  neglected  by  Sweden,  it  was  soon 
swallowed  up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New 
York,  which  again,  in  1674,  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  English. 

The  small  islands  of  St  lliomas  and  Santa 
Cruz,  are  the  only  countries  in  the  new  world 
that  have  ever  been  possessed  by  the  Danes. 
These  little  settlements,  too,  were  under  the 
government  of  an  exclusive  company,  which 
had  the  sole  right,  both  of  purchasing  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  the  colonies,  and  of  supplying 
them  with  such  goods  of  other  countries  as 
they  wanted,  and  which,  therefore,  both  in  its 
purchases  and  sales,  had  not  only  the  power 
of  oppressing  them,  but  the  greatest  tempta- 
tion to  do  so.  Tlie  government  of  an  exclu- 
sive company  of  merchants  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst  of  all  governments  for  any  country  what- 
ever.  It  was  not,  however,  able  to  stop  alto- 
gether  the  progress  of  these  colonies,  though  it 
rendered  it  more  slow  and  languid.  The  late 
king  of  Denmark  dissolved  this  company,  and 
since  that  time  the  prosperity  of  these  colonies 
has  been  very  great. 

The  Dutch  settlements  in  tlie  West,  as  well 
as  Uiose  in  the  East  Indies,  were  originally 
put  under  the  government  of  an  exclusive 
company.  The  progress  of  some  of  them, 
tlierefore,  though  it  has  been  considerable  in 
comparison  with  that  of  almost  any  country 
that  has  been  long  peopled  and  established, 
has  been  languid  and  slow  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  new  colonies.  The 
colony  of  Surinam,  though  very  considerable, 
is  still  inferior  to  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar 
colonies  of  the  other  European  nations.  Tlie 
colony  of  Nova  Belgia,  now  divided  into  the 
two  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
would  probably  have  soon  become  consider* 
able  too,  even  though  it  had  remained  under 
the  government  of  the  Dutch.  The  plenty 
and  cheapness  of  good  land  are  such  powerful 
causes  of  prosperity,  that  the  very  worst  go- 
vernment is  scarce  capable  of  checking  altoge- 
ther the  efficacy  of  their  operation.  The  great 
distance,  too,  from  the  mother  country,  would 
enable  the  colonists  to  evade  more  or  less,  by 
smuggling,  the  monopoly  which  the  company 
enjoyed  against  them.  At  present,  the  com- 
pany  allows  all  Dutch  ships  to  trade  to  Suri- 
nam,  upon  paying  two  and  a-half  per  cent, 
upon  the  value  of  their  cargo  for  a  license ; 
and  only  reserves  to  itself  exclusively,  the  di- 
rect trade  from  Africa  to  America,  wliich  cor 
lists  almost  entirely  in  the  slave  trade.  This 
"^laxation  in  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 


company,  is  probably  the  principal  cause  oi 
that  degree  of  prosperity  which  that  colony  at 
present  enjoys.  Cura^oa  and  Eustatia,  the 
two  principal  islands  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
are  free  ports,  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nadona  \ 
and  this  freedom,  in  the  midst  of  better  coli^ 
nies,  whose  ports  are  open  to  those  of  one  na- 
tion only,  has  been  the  great  cause  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  those  two  barren  islands. 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  duxmg 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  and  tome 
part  of  the  present,  under  the  government  of 
an  exclusive  company.  Under  so  unfavour- 
able an  administration,  its  progress  was  neces- 
sarily very  slow,  in  comparison  widi  that  of 
other  new  colonies;  but  it  became  modi  mote 
rapid  when  this  company  was  dissolved,  afkcr 
the  fall  of  what  is  called  the  Mississippi  schcnie 
When  the  English  got  possession  of  this  ooun. 
try,  they  found  in  it  near  double  the  number 
of  inhabitants  which  father  Charlevoix  had  as- 
signed to  it  between  twenty  and  thirty  yean 
before.  That  Jesuit  had  travelled  over  the 
whole  country,  and  had  no  inclination  to  re- 
present it  as  less  inconsiderable  than  it  really 
was. 

The  French  colony  of  St  Domingo  i»as 
established  by  pirates  and  freebooters,  wfao^ 
for  a  long  time,  neither  required  the  protec- 
tion, nor  acknowledged  the  authori^  of 
France;  and  when  that  race  of  banditti  bew 
came  so  far  citizens  as  to  acknowledge  this 
authority,  it  was  for  a  long  time  necessary  to 
exercise  it  with  very  great  gentleness.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  population  and  improve- 
ment of  this  colony  increased  very  fast  Even 
the  oppression  of  the  exclusive  company,  to 
which  it  was  for  some  time  subjected  with  all 
the  other  colonies  of  France,  thou^  it  no 
doubt  retarded,  had  not  been  able  to  stop  its 
progress  altogether.  The  course  of  its  proq>e- 
rity  returned  as  soon  as  it  was  relieved  fiom 
that  oppression.  It  is  now  the  most  important 
of  the  sugar  colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
its  produce  is  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
all  the  English  sugar  colonies  put  together. 
The  other  sugsr  colonies  of  France  are  in  ge- 
neral all  very  thriving. 

But  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  pro- 
gress has  been  more  rapid  than  that  <^  the 
English  in  North  America. 

Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage 
their  own  affiurs  their  own  way,  seem  to  be 
the  two  great  causes  of  the  prosperity  <^  all 
new  colonies. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  English  co- 
lonics of  North  America,  though  no  doubt 
very  abundantly  provided,  are,  however,  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
and  not  superior  to  some  of  those  possessed 
by  the  French  before  the  late  war.  But  the 
political  institutions  of  the  English  colonici 
have  been  more  favourable  to  the  improve- 
'  ment  and  cultivation  of  this  land,  than  tbo» 
'  of  che  other  three  nations. 
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First,  "Hie  engrooing  of  uncultivated  land, 
ibough  it  has  by  no  means  been  prevented  al- 
together, has  been  more  restrained  in  the  £ng- 
U^  colonies  than  in  any  other  The  colony 
law,  which  imposes  upon  every  proprietor  the 
obligation  of  improving  and  cultivating,  within 
a  limited  time,  a  certain  proportion  of  his 
lands,  and  which,  in  case  of  failure,  declares 
those  neglected  lands  grantable  to  any  other 
person ;  though  it  has  not  perhaps  been  very 
strictly  executed,  has,  however,  had  some  ef- 
fect 

Stcondly,  In  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  right 
of  primogeniture,  and  lands,  like  moveables, 
are  divided  equally  among  all  the  children  of 
the  family.  In  three  of  the  provinces  of  New 
England,  the  oldest  has  only  a  double  share, 
as  in  the  Mosaical  law.  Though  in  those 
provinces,  therefore,  too  great  a  quantity  of 
land  diould  sometimes  be  engrossed  by  a  par- 
ticular individual,  it  is  likely,  in  the  course  of 
a  generation  or  two,  to  be  sufficiently  divided 
again.  In  the  other  English  colonies,  indeed, 
the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place,  as  in 
the  law  of  England:  But  in  all  the  English 
colonies,  the  tenure  of  the  lands,  which  are  all 
held  by  free  soccage^  facilitates  alienation ;  and 
the  grantee  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land  gene- 
rally finds  it  for  his  interest  to  alienate,  as  fast 
as  be  can,  the  greater  part  of  it,  reserving  only 
a  small  quit-rent.  In  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese colonies,  what  is  called  the  right  of 
majorazto  takes  place  in  the  succession  of  all 
those  great  estates  to  which  any  title  of  ho- 
nour is  annexed.  Sudi  estates  go  all  to  one 
person,  and  are  in  effect  entailed  and  unalien- 
able. The  French  colonies,  indeed,  are  sub- 
iect  to  the  custom  of  Paris,  which,  in  the  in- 
heritance of  land,  is  much  more  favourable  to 
the  younger  children  than  the  law  of  England. 
But,  in  the  French  colonies,  if  any  part  of  an 
estate,  held  by  the  noble  tenure  of  chivalry 
and  homage,  is  alienated,  it  is,  for  a  limited 
time,  subject  to  the  right  of  redemption,  either 
by  the  heir  of  the  superior,  or  by  the  heir  of 
the  family;  and  all  the  largest  estates  of  the 
country  are  held  by  such  noble  tenures,  which 
necessarily  embarrass  alienation.  But,  in  a 
new  colony,  a  great  uncultivated  estate  is  like- 
ly to  be  much  more  speedily  divided  by  alien- 
ation than  by  succession.  The  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  good  land,  it  has  already  been 
observed,  arc  the  principal  causes  of  the  rapid 
prosperity  of  new  colonies.  The  engrossing 
of  land,  in  effect,  destroys  this  plenty  and 
cheapness.  The  engrossing  of  uncultivated 
land,  besides,  is  the  greatest  obstruction  to  its 
improvement ;  but  the  labour  that  is  employed 
in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land 
affords  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  produce 
to  the  society.  The  produce  of  labour,  in  this 
CMe,  pays  not  only  its  own  wages  and  the 
profit  of  the  stock  which  employs  it,  but  the 
rent  of  the  land  too  upon  which  it  is  employ- 
ed     The   labour   of  the   English   colonies. 


therefore,  being  more  employed  in  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  land,  is  likely  to  ' 
afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  three  nations, 
which,  by  the  engrossing  of  land,  is  more  or 
less  diverted  towards  other  emplo3rments. 

Thirdly,  The  labour  of  the  EnglLUi  colo- 
nists is  not  only  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and 
more  valuable  produce,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  moderation  of  their  taxes,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  this  produce  belongs  to  themselves, 
which  they  may  store  up  and  employ  in  put- 
ting into  motion  a  still  greater  quantity  of  la- 
bour. The  English  colonists  have  never  yet 
contributed  any  thing  towards  the  defence  of 
the  mother  country,  or  towards  the  support  of 
its  civil  government  They  themselves,  on 
the  contrary,  have  hitherto  been  defended  al- 
most entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  mother 
country ;  but  the  expense  of  fleets  and  armies 
is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  the  ne- 
cessary expense  of  civil  government  "Rie  ex- 
pense of  their  own  civil  government  has  al- 
ways been  very  moderate. '  It  has  generally 
been  confined  to  what  was  necessary  for  pay* 
ing  competent  salaries  to  the  governor,  to  the 
judges,  and  to  some  other  officers  of  police, 
and  for  maintaining  a  few  of  the  most  useful 
public  works.  The  expense  of  the  civil  estab- 
lishment of  Massachusetts  Bay,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  disturbances, 
used  to  be  but  about  L.  18,000  a-year ;  that  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  L.3500 
each;  tliat  of  Connecticut,  L.4000;  that  ol 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  L.4500  each; 
that  of  New  Jersey,  L.  1200 ;  that  of  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina,  L.8000  each.  The  civil 
establishments  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia 
are  partly  supported  by  an  annual  grant  of 
parliament;  but  Nova  Scotia  pays,  besides^, 
about  L.7000  a-year  towards  the  public  ex- 
penses of  the  colony,  and  Georgia  about 
L.2500  a-year.  All  the  different  civil  estalv 
lishments  in  North  America,  in  short,  exclu- 
sive of  those  of  Maryland  and  North  Caroli- 
na, of  which  no  exact  account  has  been  got, 
did  not,  before  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent disturbances,  cost  the  inhabitants  above 
L. 64,700  a-year;  an  ever  memorable  exam, 
pie,  at  how  small  an  expense  three  millions  of 
people  may  not  only  be  governed  but  well  go- 
verned. The  most  important  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  indeed,  that  of  defence 
and  protection,  has  constantly  fallen  upon  tlie 
mother  country.  The  ceremonial,  too,  of  the 
civil  government  in  the  colonies,  upon  the  re- 
ception of  a  new  governor,  upon  the  opening 
of  a  new  assembly,  &c.  though  sufficiently  de- 
cent, is  not  accompanied  with  any  expensive 
pomp  or  parade.  Their  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment is  conducted  upon  a  plan  equally  fru- 
gal. Tithes  are  unknown  among  them ;  and 
their  clergy,  who  are  far  from  being  niime-i 
rous,  are  maintained  either  by  mod«trate  sti- 
pends, or  by  the  voluntary  contributious  of 
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the  people.     The  power  of  Spain  and  Porta-  i  of  its  quantity.     Of  all  the  expedients  that 


gal,  on  the  contrary,  derives  some   support 
from  the   taxes   levied   upon   their  colonies. 
France,  indeed,  has  never  drawn  any  consi- 
derable revenue  from  its  colonies,  the  taxes 
which  it  levies  upon  them  being   generally 
spent  among  them.     But  the  colony  govern- 
ment of  all  tliese  three  nations  is  conducted 
upon  a  much  more  extensive  plan,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  a  much  more  expensive  cere- 
monial.    The  sums  spent  upon  the  reception 
of  a  new  viceroy  of  Peru,  for  example,  have 
frequently  been  enormous.     Such  ceremonials 
are  not  only  real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  colo- 
nists upon  thoss  particular  occasions,  but  they 
serve  to  introduce  among  them  the  habit  of 
vanity  and  expense  upon  all  other  occasions. 
They  are  not  only  very  grievous  occasional 
taxes,  but  they  contribute  to  establish  perpe- 
tual taxes,  of  the  same  kind,  still  more  griev- 
ous ;  the  ruinous  taxes  of  private  luxury  and 
extravagance.     In  the  colonies  of  all  those 
three  nations,  too,  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment is  extremely  oppressive.      Tithes  take 
place  in  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the 
utmost  rigour  in  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
All  of  them,  besides,  are  oppressed  witli  a  nu- 
merous race  of  mendicant  frian,  whose  beg- 
gary being  not  only  licensed  but  consecrated 
by  religion,  is  a  most  grievous  tax  upon  the 
lK>or  people,  who  are  most  oarefuUy  taught 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very  great  sin 
to  refuse  them  tlieir  charity.   Over  and  above 
all  this,   the  clergy  are,  in  all  of  tliem,  the 
greatest  engrossers  of  land. 

FourtlUi/,  In  the  disposal  of  tlieir  surplus 
produce,  or  of  what  is  over  and  above  their 
own  consumption,  the  English  colonies  have 
been  more  favoured,  and  have  been  allowed  a 
more  extensive  market,  than  those  of  any 
other  European  nation.  Every  European  na- 
tion has  endeavoured,  more  or  less,  to  mono- 
polize to  itself  the  commerce  of  its  colonies, 
and,  upon  that  account,  lias  prohibited  the 
ships  of  foreign  nations  from  trading  to  tliem, 
and  has  prohibited  them  from  importing  Eu- 
ropean goods  from  any  foreign  nation.  But 
the  manner  in  which  this  monopoly  has  been 
exercised  in  different  nations,  has  been  very 
different. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  tlie  whole  com- 
merce of  their  colonies  to  an  exclusive  com. 
pany,  of  whom  the  colonists  were  obliged  to 
buy  all  such  European  goods  as  they  wanted, 
and  to  whom  they  were  obliged  to  sell  the 
whole  of  their  surplus  produce.  It  was  the 
interest  of  the  company,  therefore,  not  only 
to  sell  the  former  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  lat- 
ter as  cheap  as  possible,  but  to  buy  no  more 
of  the  latter,  even  at  this  low  price,  than  what 
they  could  dipose  of  for  a  verj'  high  price  in 
Europe.  It  was  tlieir  interest  not  only  to  de- 
grade in  all  cases  the  value  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  colony,  but  in  many  cases  to  dis- 
courage and  keep  down  the  natural  increase 


can  well  be  contrived  to  stunt  the  natural 
growth  of  a  new  colony,  that  of  an  exclusive 
company  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effectuaL 
This,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  Hol- 
land, though  their  company,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  century,  has  g^iven  up  in  many  re- 
spects the  exertion  of  their  exclusive  pririlege. 
This,  too,  was  the  policy  of  Denmark,  till  the 
reign  of  the  late  king.  It  has  occasionally 
been  the  policy  of  France ;  and  of  late,  sinca 
1 755,  after  it  had  been  abaiidoned  by  all  other 
nations  on  account  of  its  absurdity,  it  has  be- 
come the  policy  of  Portugal,  with  r^aid  at 
least  to  two  of  the  principal  provinces  of  Bra- 
zil, Pernambucco,  and  Marannon. 

Other  nations,  without  establishing  an  ex- 
clusive  company,  have  confined    the   whole 
commerce  of  their  colonies  to  a  particular  port 
of  the  mother  country,  from  whence  no  slap 
was  allowed  to  sail,  but  either  in  a  fleet  and 
at  a  particular  season,  ot^  if  single,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  particular  license,  whidi  in  most 
cases  was  very  well  pafd  for.   This  policy  open- 
ed, indeed,  the  tnuis  of  the  colonies  to  all  the 
natives  of  the  mother  country,  provided  diej 
traded  from  the  proper  port,  at  the  proper  sea. 
son,  and  in  the  proper  vessels.     But  as  all  the 
diflTcrent  merchants,  who  joined  their  stocks  in 
order  to  fit  out  those  hcensed  vessels,  would 
find  it  for  their  interest  to  act  in  concert,  the 
trade  which  was  carried  on  in  this  nianiifr 
would  necessarily  be  conducted  very  neariy 
upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  an  exclu- 
sive company.    The  profit  of  those  merchants 
would  be  almost  equally  exorbitant  and  o^ 
pressive.     The  colonies  would  be  ill  supplied, 
and  would  be  obliged  both  to  buy  very  dear, 
and  to  sell  very  cheap.     This,  however,  till 
within  these  few  years,  had  always  been  the 
policy  of  Spain ;  and  the  price  of  all  European 
goods,  accordingly,  is  said  to  have  been  enor- 
mous in  the  Spanish  West  Indies.    At  Qwito^ 
we  are  told  by  Ulloa,   a  pound  of  iron  sokl 
for  about  4s,  6d.,  and  a  pound  of  steel  for 
about  6s.  9d.  sterling.    But  it  is  chiefly  in  or- 
der to  purchase  European  goods  that  the  colo- 
nies part  with  their  own  produce.    The  more, 
therefore,  they  pay  for  tlie  one,  the  less  they 
really  get  for  the  other,  and  the  deamess  of 
the  one  is  tlie  same  thing  with  the  cheapness 
of  the  other.     The  policy  of  Portugal  is,  in 
this  respect,  the  same  as  the  ancient  policy  of 
Spain,  with  regard  to  all  its  colonies,  except 
Pernambucco  and  Marannon;  and  with  r^ 
gard  to  these  it  has  lately  adopted  a  still  wona 
Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  tlieir  cokv 
nies  free  to  all  their  subjects,  who  may  carry 
it  on  from  all  the  different  ports  of  the  mother 
country,  and  who  have  occasion  for  no  other 
license  than  the  common  despatches  of   the 
custom-house.     In  this  case  the  number  and 
dispersed  situation  of  the  different  traders  ren* 
ders  it  impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  any 
general  combination,  and  their  competition  ia 
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■uffident  to  hinder  them  from  making  very 
exorbitant  profits.  Under  ko  liberal  a  policy, 
the  colonies  are  enabled  both  to  sell  thdr  own 
produce,  and  to  buy  the  goods  of  Europe  ^t 
a  reasonable  price ;  but  since  the  dissolution 
of  the  Plymouth  company,  when  our  colonies 
were  but  in  their  infancy,  this  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  England.  It  has  generally,  too, 
been  that  of  FVance,  and  has  been  uniformly 
so  since  the  dissolution  of  what  in  England  is 
commonly  called  their  Mississippi  company. 
The  profits  of  the  trade,  therefore,  which 
France  and  England  carry  on  with  their  colo- 
nies, though  no  doubt  somewhat  higher  than 
if  the  competition  were  free  to  all  other  na- 
tions, are,  however,  by  no  means  exorbitant ; 
and  the  price  of  European  goods,  according- 
ly, is  not  extravagantly  high  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  colonies  of  either  of  those  nations. 

In  the  exportation  of  their  own  surplus  pro- 
dnce,  too,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  certain 
commodities  that  the  colonies  of  Great  Bri. 
tain  are  confined  to  the  market  of  the  mother 
country.  These  commodities  having  been 
enunoerated  in  the  act  of  navigation,  and  in 
some  other  subsequent  acts,  have  upon  th^t 
occount  been  called  enumerated  commodities. 
The  rest  are  called  non-enumeraiedt  and  may 
be  exported  directly  to  other  countries,  pro- 
vided it  u  in  British  or  plantation  ships,  of 
which  the  owners  and  three  fourtlis  of  the  ma- 
riners are  British  subjects 

Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities 
are  some  of  the  most  important  productions  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  grain  of  all 
sorts,  lumber,  salt  provisions,  fish,  sugar,  and 
rum. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  first  and  principal 
object  of  the  culture  of  all  new  colonies.  By 
allowing  them  a  very  extensive  market  for  it, 
the  law  encourages  them  to  extend  this  cul- 
ture much  beyond  the  consumption  of  a  thin- 
ly inhabited  country,  and  thus  to  proride  be- 
forehand an  ample  subsistence  for  a  continu- 
ally increasing  population. 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood, 
where  timber  consequently  is  of  little  or  no 
value,  the  expense  of  clearing  the  ground  is 
the  principal  obstacle  to  improvement.  By 
allowing  the  colonies  a  very  extensive  nuu-ket 
for  their  lumber,  the  law  endeavours  to  facili- 
tate improvement  by  raising  the  price  of  a 
comnuxlity  which  would  otherwise  be  of  lit- 
tle value,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  make 
some  profit  of  what  would  otherwise  be  mere 
expense. 

In  a  country  neitliei  half  peoplec«  «or  half 
cultivated,  cattle  naturally  multiply  beyond 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabiunts,  and  are 
often,  upon  that  account,  of  little  or  no  va- 
luc.  But  it  IS  necessary,  it  has  already  been 
shown,  that  the  price  of  cattle  should  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  tlwt  of  com,  before  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  any  country  can 
be  improve«L      By  allowing  to  American  cat- 


tle, in  all  shapes,  dead  and  aUve,  a  very  ex- 
tensive  market,  the  law  endeavours  to  raise 
the  value  of  a  commodity,  of  whidi  the  high 
price  is  so  very  essential  to  improvement. 
The  good  effects  of  this  liberty,  1  owever,  must 
be  somewhat  diminished  by  the  4th  of  Geo. 
111.  c  15,  which  puts  hides  and  skins  among 
the  enumerated  commodities,  and  thereby  tends 
to  reduce  the  value  of  American  cattle. 

To  increase  the  shipping  and  naval  power 
of  Great  Britain  by  the  extension  of  the  fish- 
eries of  our  colonies,  is  an  object  which  the 
legislature  seems  to  have  had  almost  constant- 
ly in  view.  Those  fisheries,  upon  this  account, 
have  had  all  the  encouragement  which  free- 
dom can  give  them,  and  they  have  flourished 
accordingly.  The  New  England  fishery,  in 
particular,  was,  before  the  late  disturbances, 
one  of  the  most  important,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  The  whale  fisheiy  which,  notwithstand- 
ing an  extravagant  bounty,  is  in  Great  Bri- 
tain carried  on  to  so  little  purpose,  that  in  tlie 
opinion  of  many  people  (which  I  do  not,  how- 
ever,  pretend  to  warrant),  the  whole  produce 
does  hot  much  exceed  tlie  value  of  the  boun- 
ties  which  are  annually  paid  for  it.  is  in  New 
England  carried  on,  without  any  bounty,  to  a 
very  great  extent.  Fish  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  with  which  the  North  Americans 
trade  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commo- 
dity, which  could  only  be  exported  to  Great 
Britain;  but  in  17S1,  upon  a  representation 
of  the  sugar-planters,  its  exportation  was  per- 
mitted to  aM  parts  of  the  world.  The  restric- 
tions, however,  with  which  tliis  liberty  was 
granted,  joined  to  the  high  price  of  sugar  in 
Great  Britain,  have  rendered  it  in  a  great 
measure  ineffectual.  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  still  continue  to  be  almost  the  sole 
market  for  all  sugar  produced  in  the  British 
plantations.  Their  consumption  increases  so 
fast,  that,  though  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing improvement  of  Jamaica,  as  well  as 
of  the  ceded  islands,  the  importation  of  sugar 
has  increased  very  greatly  within  these  twenty 
years,  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries  is 
said  to  be  not  much  greater  than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade 
which  the  Americans  carry  on  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  which  they  bring  back  negro 
slaves  in  return. 

If  tlic  whole  surplus  produce  of  Americi^ 
in  grain  of  all  sorts  in  salt  provisions,  and  in 
fish,  had  been  put  into  thc^numcration,  and 
tlicrcbv  forced  into  the  rnaraet  of  Great  Bri* 
tain,  it  would  have  interferred  too  much  with 
the  produce  of  the  industry  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. It  was  probably  not  so  much  from  any 
regard  to  the  interest  of  America,  as  from  a 
jealousy  of  this  interference,  that  tliose  im- 
portant commodities  have  not  only  been  kept 
out  of  the  enumeration,  but  that  the  unporta* 
tion  into  Greal  Britain  of  all  grain,  except 
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rice»  and  of  all  salt  provisions,  has,  in  the  or- 
dinary ttate  of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 

The  non-enumerated  commodities  could 
ni^nally  be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Lumber  and  rice  having  been  once  put  into 
Che  enumeration,  when  they  were  aflerwards 
taken  out  of  it,  were  confined,  as  to  the  Eu- 
ropean  market,  to  the  countries  that  lie  south 
of  Cape  Finisterre.  By  tlie  6th  of  George 
III.  c.  52,  ail  non-enumerated  commodities 
were  subjected  to  the  like  restriction.  The 
parts  of  Europe  which  lie  south  of  Cape  Fi- 
nisterre are  not  manufacturing  countries,  and 
we  are  less  jealous  of  the  colony  ships  carry- 
ing home  from  them  any  manufactures  which 
could  interfere  with  our  own. 

The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two 
sorts;  first,  such  as  are  either  the  peculiar 
produce  of  America,  or  as  cannot  be  produced, 
or  at  least  are  not  produced  in  the  mother 
country.  Of  this  kind  are  molasses,  coffee, 
cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  pimento,  ginger,  whale- 
fins,  raw  silk,  cotton,  wool,  beaver,  and  other 
peltry  of  America,  indigo,  fustick,  and  other 
dyeing  woods;  secondly,  such  as  are  not  the 
peculiar  produce  of  America,  but  which  are, 
and  may  be  produced  in  the  mother  country, 
though  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  supply  the 
greater  part  of  her  demand,  which  is  princi- 
pally supplied  from  foreign  countries.  Of 
this  kind  are  all  naval  stores,  ma&ts,  yards, 
and  bowsprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  pig 
and  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  skins,  pot 
and  pear]  ashes.  The  largest  importation  of 
commodities  of  the  first  kind  could  not  dis- 
courage tile  growth,  or  interfere  with  the  sale, 
of  any  part  of  the  produce  of  the  mother 
country.  By  confining  them  to  the  home  mar- 
ket, our  merchants,  it  was  expected,  would 
not  only  be  enabled  to  buy  them  cheaper  in 
the  plantations,  and  consequently  to  sell  them 
with  a  better  profit  at  home,  but  to  establish 
between  the  plantations  and  foreign  countries 
an  advantageous  carrying  trade,  of  which 
Great  Britain  was  necessarily  to  be  the  centre 
or  emporium,  as  the  European  country  into 
which  those  commodities  were  first  to  be  im- 
ported. The  importation  of  commodities  of 
the  second  kind  might  be  so  managed  too,  it 
was  suppoMd,  as  to  interfere,  not  with  the 
sale  of  those  of  the  same  kind  which  were  pro- 
duced at  home,  but  with  that  of  those  which 
were  imported  from  foreign  countries;  because^ 
by  means  of  proper  duties,  they  might  be  ren. 
dered  always  somewhat  dearer  than  the  for- 
mer, and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  lat- 
cer.  By  confining  such  commodities  to  the 
home  market,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  to 
discourage  the  produce,  not  of  Great  Britain, 
but  of  some  foreign  countries  with  which  the 
balance  of  trade  was  believed  to  be  unfavour- 
able to  Great  Britain. 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colo- 
nies to  any  other  country  but  Great  Britain, 


masts,  yards,  and  bowiprits,  tar,  pitch,  ana 
turpentine,  naturally  tended  to  lower  the  prios 
of  timber  in  the  colonies,  and  consequently  tr 
increase  the  expense  of  clearing  their  land^ 
the  principal  obstacle  to  their  improvement. 
But  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen. 
tury,  in  1 70S,  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of 
Sweden  endeavoured  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
commodities  to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting 
their  exportation,  except  in  their  own  ships, 
at  their  own  price,  and  in  such  quantities  as 
they  thought  proper.  In  order  to  counteract 
this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and  to 
render  herself  as  much  as  possible  independ^ 
ent,  not  only  of  Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other 
northern  powers.  Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty 
upon  the  importation  of  naval  stores  from 
America ;  and  the  effect  of  this  bounty  was 
to  raise  the  price  of  timber  in  America  much 
more  than  Uie  confinement  to  the  home  mar- 
ket  could  lower  it ;  and  as  both  r^pilatieos 
were  enacted  at  the  same  time,  their  joint  ef- 
fect was  rather  to  encourage  than  to  discou- 
rage the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron,  too,  have  be«i 
put  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  yet 
as,  when  imported  from  America,  they  are 
exempted  from  considerable  duties  to  which 
they  are  subject  when  imported  from  any  odier 
country,  the  one  part  of  the  regulation  con- 
tributes more  to  encourage  the  erection  of  fur. 
naces  in  America  than  the  other  to  discourage 
it.  There  is  no  manufacture  which  occasions 
so  great  a  consumption  of  wood  as  a  furnace^ 
or  which  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  clear- 
ing of  a  country  overgrown  with  it. 

The  tendency  of  some  of  these  regulations 
to  raise  the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and 
thereby  to  facilitate  the  clearing  of  the  land, 
was  neither,  perhaps,  intended  nor  understood 
by  the  legislature.  Though  their  beneficial 
effects,  however,  have  been  in  this  respect  ac- 
cidental, they  have  not  upon  that  account  been 
less  real. 

The  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  per- 
mitted  between  the  British  colonies  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  West  Indies,  both  in  the  enume- 
rated and  in  the  non-enumerated  commodities. 
Those  colonies  are  now  become  so  populous 
and  thriving,  that  each  of  them  finds  in  sonw 
of  the  others  a  great  and  extensive  maik.et 
for  every  part  of  its  produce.  All  of  them 
taken  together,  they  make  a  great  internal 
market  for  the  produce  of  one  another. 

The  liberality  of  England,  however,  tovrards 
the  trade  of  her  colonies,  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  what  -concerns  the  market  for  their 
produce,  either  in  its  rude  state,  or  in  what 
may  be  caUed  the  very  first  stage  of  manufac- 
ture. The  more  advanced  or  more  refined 
manufactures,  even  of  the  colony  produce,  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain chuse  to  reserve  to  themselves,  and  have 
prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  prevent  their 
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•■Cablishinent  in  the  oolonie%  fomedmes  by 
high  dutiei»  and  tometimet  by  abiolute  pro- 
hibitions. 

While,  for  example.  Muscovado  tugan  from 
the  British  plantations  pay,  upon  importation, 
only  6s,  4d.  the  hundred  weight,  white  sugars 
pay  L.1 :  1:1;  and  refined,  either  double  or 
single,  in  loaves,  L.4:2:5  8-20thB.  When 
those  high  duties  were  imposed.  Great  Bri- 
tain was  the  sole,  and  she  still  continues  to  be, 
the  principal  market,  to  which  the  sugars  of 
the  British  colonies  could  be  exported.  They 
amounted,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  first 
of  claying  or  refining  sugar  for  any  foreign 
market,  and  at  present  of  claying  or  refining 
it  for  the  market  which  takes  off,  perhaps, 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  produce. 
The  manufacture  of  claying  or  refining  su- 
gar, accordingly,  though  it  has  flourished  in 
all  the  sugar  colonies  of  France,  has  been  lit- 
tie  cultivated  in  any  of  those  of  England,  ex- 
cept for  the  market  of  the  colonies  themselves. 
While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
there  was  a  refinery  of  sugar,  by  claying,  at 
least  upon  almost  every  plantation.  Since  it 
fell  into  those  of  the  English,  almost  all  works 
of  this  kind  have  been  given  up ;  and  there 
are  at  present  (October  177S),  I  am  assured, 
not  above  two  or  three  remaining  in  the  island. 
At  present,  however^  by  an  indulgence  of  the 
custom4iouse,  clayed  or  refined  sugar,  if  re- 
duced from  loaves  into  powder,  is  commonly 
imported  as  Muscovado. 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  Ameri- 
ca the  manufacturing  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  by 
exempting  them  from  duties  to  which  the  like 
commodities  are  subject  when  imported  from 
any  other  country,  she  imposes  an  absolute 
prohibition  upon  the  erection  of  steel  furnaces 
and  slit-mills  in  any  of  her  American  planta- 
tions. She  will  not  suffer  her  colonies  to  work 
in  those  more  refined  manufactures,  even  for 
their  own  consumption ;  but  insists  upon  their 
purchasing  of  her  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers all  goods  of  this  kind  which  they  have  oc- 
casion for. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another  by  water,  and  even  the  car- 
riage by  land  upon  horseback,  or  in  a  cart,  of 
hats,  of  wools,  and  woollen  goods,  of  the  pto- 
duce  of  America ;  a  regulation  which  effect- 
ually prevents  the  establishment  of  any  manu- 
fiicture  of  such  commodities  for  distant  sale, 
and  confines  the  industry  of  her  colonists  in 
this  way  to  such  coarse  and  household  manu- 
factures as  a  private  family  commonly  makes 
for  its  own  use,  or  for  that  of  some  of  its 
neighbours  in  the  same  province. 

To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from 
oiaking  all  that  they  can  of  every  part  of  their 
own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  stock 
and  industry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  most 
advantageous  to  themselves,  is  a  manifest  vio- 
latioo  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind. 
Uiyuat,  however,  as  such  prohibitions  may  be. 


they  have  not  hitherto  been  very  hurtful  to 
the  colonies.  Land  is  still  so  cheap,  and,  con- 
sequently, labour  so  dear  among  them,  that 
they  can  import  from  the  mother  country  al> 
most  all  the  more  refined  or  more  advanced 
manufactures  cheaper  than  they  could  make 
them  for  themselves.  Though  they  had  not, 
therefore,  been  prohibited  from  establishing 
such  manufactures,  yet,  in  their  present  state 
of  improvement,  a  regard  to  their  own  inte- 
rest would  probably  have  prevented  them  from 
doing  so.  In  their  present  state  of  improve* 
ment,  those  prohibitions,  perhaps,  without 
cramping  their  industry,  or  restraining  it  from 
any  employment  to  which  it  would  have  gone 
of  its  own  accord,  are  only  impertinent  badges 
of  slavery  imposed  upon  them,  without  any 
suflicient  reason,  by  the  groundless  jealousy 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
mother  country.  In  a  more  advanced  state, 
they  might  be  really  oppressive  and  insup- 
portable. 

Great  Britain,  too,  as  she  confines  to  her 
own  market  some  of  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions of  the  colonies,  so,  in  compensation, 
she  gives  to  some  of  them  an  advantage  in 
that  market,  sometimes  by  imposing  higher 
duties  upon  the  like  productions  when  im- 
ported from  other  countries,  and  sometimes 
by  giving  bounties  upon  their  importation 
from  the  colonies.  In  the  first  way,  she  gives 
an  advantage  in  the  home  market  to  the  su- 
gar, tobacco,  and  iron  of  her  own  colonies; 
and,  in  the  second,  to  their  raw  silk,  to  their 
hemp  and  flax,  to  their  indigo,  to  their  naval 
stores,  and  to  their  building  timber.  This 
second  way  of  encouraging  the  colony  pro- 
duce, by  bounties  upon  importation,  is,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar  to  Great 
Britain :  the  first  is  noL  Portugal  does  not 
content  herself  with  imposing  higher  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  tobacco  from  any 
other  country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  se- 
verest penalties. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods 
from  Europe^  England  has  likewise  dealt 
more  liberally  with  her  colonies  than  any  other 
nation. 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almost  always 
the  half,  generally  a  larger  portion,  and  some- 
times the  whole,  of  the  duty  which  is  paid  up- 
on the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  to  be 
drawn  back  upon  their  exportation  to  any  fo- 
reign country.  No  independent  foreign  coun- 
try, it  was  easy  to  foresee,  would  receive  them, 
if  they  came  to  it  loaded  with  the  heavy  du- 
ties to  which  almost  all  foreign  goods  are 
subjected  on  their  importation  into  Great  Bri- 
tain. Unless,  therefore,  some  part  of  those 
duties  was  drawn  back  upon  exportation, 
there  was  an  end  of  the  carrying  trade;  a 
trade  so  much  favoured  by  the  mercantile 
system. 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  mcana 
independent  fiMreign   countries  i    and   Gnat 
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Britain  luYing  assumed  to  herself  the  exclu  • 
tare  right  of  supplying  them  with  all  goods 
frcnn  Europe,  might  have  forced  them  (in 
tba  laroa  manner  as  other  countries  have  done 
their  colonies)  to  receive  such  goods  loaded 
with  all  th«  same  duties  which  they  paid  in 
the  mother  country.  But,  on  the  contrary,  till 
1763,  the  same  drawbacks  were  paid  upon 
the  exportation  of  the  greater  part  of  foreign 
goods  to  our  colonies,  as  to  any  independent 
foreign  country.  In  1763,  indeed,  by  the 
4th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  15,  this  indulgence  was  a 
good  deal  abated,  and  it  was  enacted,  "  That 
**  no  part  of  the  duty  called  the  old  subsidy 
«  should  be  drawn  back  for  any  goods  of  the 
**  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  £u- 
"  rope  or  the  Bast  Indies,  which  should  be 
"  exported  from  this  kingdom  to  any  British 
"  colony  or  plantation  in  America;  wines, 
**  white  calicoes,  and  muslins,  excepted.**  Be- 
fore this  law,  many  different  sorts  of  foreign 
goods  might  have  been  bought  cheaper  in  the 
plantations  than  in  the  mother  country,  and 
some  may  still. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  colony  trade,  the  merchants  who 
carry  it  on,  it  must  be  observed,  have  been 
the  principal  advisers.  We  must  not  wonder, 
therefore,  if,  in  a  great  part  of  them,  their  in- 
terest has  been  more  considered  than  either 
that  of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother 
country.  In  their  exclusive  privilege  of  sup- 
plying the  colonies  with  all  the  goods  which 
they  wanted  from  Europe,  and  of  purchasing 
all  such  parts  of  their  surplus  produce  as 
could  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  trades 
which  they  themselves  carried  on  at  home,  the 
interest  of  the  colonies  was  sacri6ced  to  the 
interest  of  tliose  merchants.  In  allowing  the 
same  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of 
the  greater  part  of  European  and  Bast  India 
goods  to  the  colonies,  as  upon  their  re-expor> 
tatiun  to  any  independent  country,  the  inte- 
rest of  the  mother  country  was  sacrificed  to  it, 
even  according  to  the  mercantile  ideas  of  that 
interest.  It  was  for  the  interest  of  the  mer- 
chants  to  pay  as  little  as  possible  for  the  fo- 
reign goods  which  tliey  sent  to  the  colonies, 
and,  consequently,  to  get  back  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  duties  which  they  advanced  upon 
their  importation  into  Great  Britain.  Tlicy 
might  thereby  be  enabled  to  sell  in  the  colo- 
nies, either  the  same  quantity  of  goods  with  a 
greater  profit,  or  a  greater  quantity  with  the 
same  profit,  and,  consequently,  to  gain  some- 
thing either  in  the  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  was  likewise  for  tlie  interest  of  the  colo- 
nies to  get  all  such  goods  as  cheap,  and  in  as 
great  abundance  as  possible.  But  this  might 
not  always  be  for  the  interest  of  the  mother 
country.  She  might  frequently  suffer,  both 
in  her  revenue,  by  giving  back  a  great  part 
of  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  upon  the 
importation  of  such  goods ;  and  in  her  ma- 
nufactures, by  being  undersold  in  the  colony 


market,  in  consequence  of  the  easy  terms  up* 
on  which  foreign  manufactures  could  be  car* 
ried  thither  by  means  of  those  drawbacks. 
The  progress  of  the  linen  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  conmionly  said,  baa  been 
a  good  deal  retarded  by  the  drawbacks  upon 
the  re-exportation  of  Gemuin  linen  to  the 
American  colonies. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
with  regard  to  the  trade  of  her  cc^nies,  has 
been  dictated  by  the  same  mercantile  spirit  as 
that  of  other  nations,  it  has,  however,  upov 
the  whole,  been  less  illiberal  and  oppresavt 
than  that  of  any  of  them. 

In  every  thing  except  their  foreign  trade, 
the  liberty  of  the  English  colonists  to  manage 
their  own  afiairs  their  own  way,  is  complete. 
It  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  of  their 
fellow-citizens  at  home,  and  is  secured  in  the 
same  manner,  by  an  assembly  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  who  claim  the  sole 
right  of  imposing  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
colony  government.  The  authority  of  this 
assembly  overawes  the  exe^tive  power ;  and 
neither  the  meanest  nor  the  moet  obnoxious 
colonist,  as  long  as  he  obeys  the  law,  has  any 
thing  to  fear  from  the  resentment,  either  oif 
the  governor,  or  of  any  other  civil  or  mi- 
litary ofiScer  in  the  province.  Hie  colony  aa- 
sonblies,  though,  like  the  house  of  commmis 
in  England,  they  are  not  always  a  very  equal 
representation  of  the  people,  yet  they  ^proacfa 
more  nearly  to  that  character ;  and  as  the  exe- 
cutive power  either  has  not  the  means  to  cor- 
rupt them,  or,  on  account  of  the  support  which 
it  receives  from  the  mother  country,  is  not 
under  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  they  are,  per- 
haps, in  general  more  influenced  by  the  incli- 
nations of  their  constituents.  The  councils, 
which,  in  the  colony  legislatures,  correspond 
to  the  house  of  lords  in  Great  Britain,  arc 
not  composed  of  a  hereditary  nobility.  In 
some  of  the  colonies,  as  in  three  of  the  go- 
vernments of  New  England,  those  coui^ilfl 
are  not  appointed  by  the  king,  but  chosen  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  none  of 
the  English  colonies  is  there  any  hereditary 
nobility.  In  all  of  them,  indeed,  as  in  all 
other  free  countries,  the  descendant  of  an  old 
colony  family  is  more  respected  than  an  up- 
start of  equal  merit  and  fortune ;  but  he  is 
only  more  re^)ected,  and  he  has  no  privileges 
by  which  he  can  be  troublesome  to  his  nei^i- 
bours.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent disturbances,  the  colony  assemblies  had 
not  only  the  legislative,  but  a  part  of  the  exe- 
cutive power.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  they  elected  the  governor.  In  the 
other  colonies,  they  appointed  the  revenue  ofii- 
cers,  who  collected  the  taxes  imposed  by  thoat 
respective  assemblies,  to  whom  those  officeii 
were  immediately  responsible.  Tliere  is  more 
equality,  therefore,  among  the  English  colo- 
nists than  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mo- 
ther country.     Their  manners  are  metre  re- 
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publican;  and  their  governments,  those  of 
three  of  the  provinces  of  New  England  in 
particular,  have  hitherto  been  more  republican 
too. 

The  absolute  governments  of  Spain,  For. 
tugal,  and  France,  on  the  contrary,  take  place 
in  their  colonies ;  and  the  discretionary  pow- 
ers  which  such  governments  commonly  dele- 
gate to  all  their  inferior  officers  are,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  distance,  naturally  exer- 
cised there  with  more  than  ordinary  violence. 
Under  all  absolute  governments,  there  is  more 
liberty  in  the  capital  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  The  sovereign  himself  can  ne- 
ver have  either  interest  or  inclination  to  per- 
vert the  order  of  justice,  or  to  oppress  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  In  the  capital,  his  pre- 
tence overawes,  more  or  less,  all  his  inferior 
officers,  who,  in  the  remoter  provinces,  from 
whence  the  complaints  of  the  people  are  less 
likely  to  reach  him,  can  exercise  their  tyranny 
with  much  more  safety.  But  the  European 
colonies  in  America  are  more  remote  than 
the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  greatest  em- 
pires which  had  ever  been  known  before.  The 
government  of  the  English  colonies  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  one  whidh,  since  the  world  be- 
gan, could  give  perfect  security  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  so  very  distant  a  province.  The 
administration  of  the  French  colonies,  how- 
ever, has  always  been  conducted  with  much 
more  gentleness  and  moderation  than  that  of 
the  Spanish  and  Fortuguese.  This  superio- 
rity of  conduct  is  suitable  both  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  French  nation,  and  to  what  forms 
the  character  of  every  nation,  the  nature  of 
their  government,  whidi,  though  arbitrary  and 
violent  in  comparison  with  that  of  Great  Bri- 
lain,  is  legal  and  free  in  comparison  with 
diose  of  S^n  and  Portugal. 

It  is  in  the  progress  of  the  North  Ameri- 
tran  colonies,  however,  that  the  superiority  of 
the  English  policy  chiefly  appears.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  sugar  colonies  of  France  has  been 
at  least  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  of  England ;  and  yet 
the  sugar  colonies  of  England  enjoy  a  free 
government,  nearly  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which  takes  place  in  her  colonies  of  North 
America.  But  the  sugar  colonies  of  France 
are  not  discouraged,  like  those  of  England, 
from  refining  their  own  sugar;  and  what  is 
still  of  greater  importance,  the  genius  of  their 
government  naturally  introduces  a  better  ma- 
nagement of  their  negro  slaves. 

In  all  European  colonics,  the  culture  of 
the  sugar-cane  is  carried  on  by  negro  slaves. 
The  constitution  of  those  who  have  been  born 
in  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe  could 
not,  it  is  supposed,  support  the  labour  of  dig- 
ging the  ground  under  the  burning  sun  of 
the  West  Indies ;  and  the  culture  of  the  su- 
gar-cane, as  it  is  managed  at  present,  is  all 
hand  Isbour ;  though,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
the  drill  plough  might  be  introduced  into  it 
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with  great  advantage.  But,  as  the  profit  and 
success  of  the  cultivation  which  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  cattle,  depend  very  much  upon 
the  good  management  of  those  cattle ;  so  the 
profit  and  success  of  that  which  is  carried  on 
by  slaves  must  depend  equally  upon  the  good 
management  of  those  slaves ;  and  in  the  good 
numagement  of  their  slaves  the  French  plant- 
ers, I  think  it  is  generally  allowed,  are  supe- 
rior to  the  English.  The  law,  so  far  as  it 
gives  some  weak  protection  to  the  slave  against 
the  violence  of  his  master,  is  likely  to  be  bet- 
ter executed  in  a  colony  where  the  govern- 
ment is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  than  in 
one  where  it  is  altogetlier  free.  In  every  coun- 
try where  the  unfortunate  law  of  slavery  is  es- 
tablished, the  magistrate,  when  he  protects 
the  slave,  intermeddles  in  some  measure  in 
the  management  of  the  private  property  of 
the  master ;  and,  in  a  free  country,  where  the 
master  is,  perhaps,  either  a  member  of  the  co- 
lony assembly,  or  an  elector  of  such  a  mem- 
ber, he  dares  not  do  this  but  with  the  great- 
est caution  and  circumspection.  The  respect 
which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  master,  ren- 
ders  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  protect  the 
slave.  But  in  a  country  where  the  govern- 
ment is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  where  it 
is  usual  for  the  magistrate  to  intermeddle  even 
in  the  management  of  the  private  property  of 
individuals,  and  to  send  them,  perhaps,  a  let- 
tre  de  cachet,  if  they  do  not  manage  it  accord- 
ing to  his  liking,  it  is  much  easier  for  him  to 
give  some  protection  to  the  slave ;  and  com- 
mon humanity  naturally  disposes  him  to  do 
sa  The  protection  of  the  magistrate  renders 
the  slave  less  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his 
master,  who  is  thereby  induced  to  consider 
him  with  more  r^ard,  and  to  treat  him  with 
more  gentleness.  Gentle  usage  renders  the 
slave  not  only  more  faithful,  but  more  intelli- 
gent,  and,  therefore,  upon  a  double  account, 
more  useful.  He  approaches  more  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  free  servant,  and  may  possess  some 
degree  of  integrity  and  attachment  to  his  mas- 
ter's interest ;  virtues  which  frequently  belong 
to  free  servants,  but  which  never  can  belong 
to  a  slave,  who  is  treated  as  slaves  commonly 
are  \n  ooiintries  where  the  master  is  perfectly 
free  and  secure. 

That  the  condition  of  a  slave  is  better  under 
an  arbitrary  than  under  a  free  government,  is, 
I  believe,  supported  by  the  history  of  all  ages 
and  nations.  In  the  Roman  history,  the  firsi 
time  we  read  of  the  magistrate  interposing  to 
protect  the  slave  from  the  violence  of  his 
master,  is  under  the  emperors.  When  Vidius 
Pollio,  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  ordered 
one  of  his  slaves,  who  had  committed  a  slight 
fault,  to  be  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  into 
his  fish-pond,  in  order  to  feed  his  fishes,  the 
emperor  commanded  him,  with  indignation, 
to  emancipate  immediately,  not  only  that 
slave,  but  all  the  others  that  belonged  to  him. 
Under  the  Tepublic  no  magistrate  could  hav^ 
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had  authority  enough  to  protect  the  slave,  much 
less  to  punish  the  master. 

The  stock,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  has 
improved  the  sugar  colonies  of  France,  parti- 
cularlj  the  great  colony  of  St  Domingo,  has 
been  raised  almost  entirely  from  the  gradual 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  those  colo- 
nies. It  has  been  almost  altogether  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  and  of  the  industry  of  the  co- 
lonists, or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the 
price  of  that  produce,  gradually  accumulated 
by  good  management,  and  employed  in  rais- 
ing a  still  greater  produce.  But  the  stock 
which  has  improved  and  cultivated  the  sugar 
colonics  of  England,  has,  a  great  part  of  it, 
been  sent  out  frum  England,  and  has  by  no 
means  been  altogether  the  produce  of  the  soil 
and  industry  of  the  colonists.  The  prosperity 
of  Uie  English  sugar  colonies  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  great  riches  of 
England,  of  which  a  part  has  overflowed,  if 
one  may  say  so,  upon  these  colonies.  But 
the  prosperity  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  France 
has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  conduct 
of  the  colonists,  which  must  therefore  have 
had  some  superiority  over  that  of  the  Eng- 
Hsh ;  and  this  superiority  has  been  remarkeid 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  good  manage- 
ment of  their  slaves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the 
policy  of  the  different  European  nations  with 
regard  to  their  colonics. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very 
little  to  boast  of,  either  in  the  original  esta- 
blishment, or,  so  far  as  concerns  their  internal 
government,  in  the  subsequent  prosperity  of 
the  colonies  of  America. 

Folly  and  injustice  seem  to  have  been  the 
principles  which  presided  over  and  directed 
the  first  project  of  establishing  those  colonies; 
the  folly  of  hunting  after  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  the  injustice  of  coveting  the  pos. 
session  of  a  country  whose  harmless  natives, 
far  from  having  ever  injured  the  people  of 
Europe,  had  received  the  first  adventurers 
with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  hospitality. 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  some 
of  the  latter  establishments,  joined  to  the  chi- 
merical  project  of  finding  gold  and  silver 
mines,  other  motives  more  reasonable  and 
more  laudable;  but  even  these  motives  do 
very  little  honour  to  the  policy  of  Europe. 

The  English  puritans,  restrained  at  home, 
fled  for  freedom  to  America,  and  established 
there  the  four  governments  of  New  England. 
The  English  catholics,  treated  with  much 
greater  injustice,  established  that  of  Mary, 
land;  the  quakcrs,  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Portuguese  Jews,  persecuted  by  the  inquisi. 
tion,  stript  of  their  fortunes,  and  banished  to 
Brazil,  introduced,  by  their  example,  some 
»ort  of  order  and  industry  among  the  trans- 
ported felons  and  strumpets  by  whom  that  co- 
lony was  originally  peopled,  and  taught  them 


the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane.  Upon  all  these 
different  occasions,  it  was  not  the  wisdom  and 
policy,  but  the  disorder  and  injustice  of  the 
European  governments,  which  peopled  and 
cultivated  America. 

In  effectuating  some  of  the  most  important 
of  these  establishments,  the  different  govern, 
mcnts  of  Europe  had  as  little  merit  as  in  pro- 
jecting them.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  wa^ 
the  project,  not  of  the  council  of  Spain,  but 
of  a  governor  of  Cuba ;  and  it  was  effectuated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  bold  adventurer  to  whom 
it  was  entrusted,  in  spite  of  every  thing  which 
that  governor,  who  soon  repented  of  having 
trusted  such  a  person,  could  do  to  thwart  it. 
The  conquerors  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  of  al- 
most all  the  other  Spanish  settlements  upon 
the  continent  of  America,  carried  out  with 
them  no  other  public  encouragement^  but  a 
general  permission  to  make  settlements  and 
conquests  in  the  nanie  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
Those  adventures  were  all  at  the  private  risk 
and  expense  of  the  adventurers.  The  govern- 
ment of  Spain  contributed  scarce  any  thing 
to  any  of  them.  Tluit  of  England  contn- 
buted  as  little  towards  eflTectuating  the  esta- 
blishment of  some  of  its  most  important  colo- 
nies in  North  America. 

When  those  establishments  were  efiectuateo, 
and  had  become  so  considerable  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  tiie  ftm 
r^^lations  which  she  made  with  regard  to 
them,  had  always  in  view  to  secure  to  bendi 
the  monopoly  of  their  commerce ;  to  confine 
their  market,  and  to  enlarge  her  own  at  tiicir 
expense,  and,  consequently,  rather  to  damp  and 
discourage,  than  to  quicken  and  forward  the 
course  of  their  prosperity.  In  die  different 
ways  in  which  this  monopoly  has  been  exer 
cised,  consists  one  of  tlie  most  essential  difi*er- 
ences  in  the  policy  of  the  different  European 
nations  with  regard  to  their  colonies.  The  best 
of  them  all,  that  of  England,  is  only  somewhat 
less  illiberal  and  oppressive  than  that  of  any  of 
the  rest 

In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of 
Europe  contributed  either  to  the  first  esta- 
blishment, or  to  the  present  grandeur  of  the 
colonies  of  America  ?  In  one  way,  and  in  one 
way  only,  it  has  contributed  a  good  deaL 
Magna  virdm  mater/  It  bred  and  formed  the 
men  who  were  capable  of  achieving  such  great 
actions,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  oJf  sc 
great  an  empire ;  and  there  is  no  ttiber  quar- 
ter  of  the  world,  of  which  the  policy  is  ca- 
pable of  forming,  or  has  ever  actually,  and  in 
fact,  formed  such  men.  The  colonies  owe  to 
the  policy  of  Europe  the  education  and  great 
views  of  their  active  and  enterprixing  found- 
ers ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  im. 
portant  of  them,  so  far  as  concerns  dieir  in- 
ternal government,  owe  to  it  scarce  any  thing 
else. 
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OJ  the  Advantages  which  Europt  has  derival 
from  the  Discovery  of  America^  and  from 
thai  of  a  Passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the 
CajK  of  Good  Hojye* 

Suck  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies 
of  America  have  derived  from  the  policy  of 
Europe. 

What  are  those  which  Europe  has  derived 
from  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  Ame- 
rica? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  first,  in- 
to the  general  advantages  which  Europe,  con- 
udered  as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from 
those  great  events;  and,  secondly,  into  the 
particular  advantages  which  each  colonizing 
country  has  derived  from  the  colonies  which 
particulaTiy  belong  to  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  authority  or  dominion  which  it  exercises 
over  them. 

The  general  advantages  which  Europe,  con- 
sidered as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from 
the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America, 
consist,  first,  in  the  increase  of  its  enjoyments ; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  augmentation  of  its  in- 
dustry. 

The  surplus  produce  of  America  imported 
into  Europe,  furnishes  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  continent  with  a  variety  of  commodities 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  possess- 
ed ;  some  for  conveniency  and  use^  some  for 
pleasure,  and  some  for  ornament ;  and  thereby 
contributes  to  increase  their  ci^yments. 

The  discovery  and  colonization  of  Ame- 
rica, it  will  readily  be  allowed,  have  contri- 
buted to  augment  the  industiy,  first,  of  all 
the  countries  which  trade  to  It  directly,  such 
as  ^>ain,  Portugal,  France,  and  England; 
and,  secondly,  of  all  those  which,  without 
trading  to  it  directly,  send,  through  the  me- 
dium of  other  countries,  goods  to  it  of  their 
own  produce,  such  as  Austrian  Flanders,  and 
some  provinces  of  Germany,  which,  through 
the  medium  of  tlje  countries  before  mentioned, 
send  to  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen  and 
other  goods.  All  such  countries  have  evi- 
dently gained  a  more  extensive  market  for 
their  surplus  produce,  and  must  consequently 
have  been  encouraged  to  increase  its  quan-r 
•ity. 

But  that  those  great  events  should  likewise 
liave  contributed  to  encourage  the  industry 
of  countries  such  as  Hungary  and  Poland, 
which  may  never,  perhaps,  have  sent  a  single 
commodity  of  their  own  produce  to  America, 
is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  evident  ThaX 
those  events  have  done  so,  however,  cannot 
lie  doubted.  Some  part  of  the  produce  of 
America  is  consumed  in  Hungary  and  Po- 
Mnd,  and  there  is  some  demand  tlwre  for  the 
Migar,  chocolate,  and  tobacc(\  of  that  new 


quarter  of  the  world.  But  those  commoditief 
must  be  purchased  with  something  which  is 
either  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  Hungary 
and  Poland,  or  with  something  which  had 
been  purchased  with  some  part  of  that  pro- 
duce. Those  commodities  of  America  are 
new  values,  new  equivalents,  introduced  into 
Hungary  and  Poland,  to  be  exchanged  there 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  these  countries. 
By  being  carried  thither,  they  create  a  new 
and  more  extensive  market  for  that  surplus 
produce.  They  raise  it^  value,  and  thereby 
contribute  to  encourage  its  increase.  Though 
no  part  of  it  may  ever  be  carried  to  America, 
it  may  be  carried  to  other  countries,  which 
purchase  it  with  a  part  of  their  share  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  America,  and  it  may  find 
a  market  by  means  of  the  circulation  of  that 
trade  which  was  originally  put  into  motion 
by  the  surplus  produce  of  America. 

Those  great  events  may  even  have  contri- 
buted to  increase  the  enjoyments,  and  to  aug- 
ment  the  industry,  of  countries  which  not  only 
never  sent  any  commodities  to  America,  but 
never  received  any  from  it.  Even  such  coun- 
tries may  have  received  a  greater  abundance 
of  other  commodities  from  countries,  of  which 
the  surplus  produce  had  been  augmented  by 
means  of  the  American  trade,  lliis  greatet 
abundance,  as  it  must  necessarily  have  in. 
creased  their  enjoyments,  so  it  must  likewise 
have  augmented  their  industry.  A  greater 
number  of  new  equivalents,  of  some  kind  or 
other,  must  have  been  presented  to  them  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  surplus  produce  of  that 
industry.  A  more  extensive  market  must 
have  been  created  for  that  surplus  produce,  stj 
as  to  raise  its  value,  and  thereby  encourage 
its  increase.  The  mass  of  commodities  an- 
ntially  thrown  into  the  great  circle  of  Euro- 
pean commerce,  and  by  its  various  revolutions 
annually  distributetl  among  all  the  different 
nations  comprehended  within  it,  must  have 
been  augmented  by  the  whole  surplus  pro- 
duce of  America.  A  greater  share  of  this 
greater  mass,  therefore,  is  likely  to  have  fallen 
to  each  of  those  nations,  to  have  increased 
their  enjoyments,  and  augmented  their  in- 
dustry. 

The  exclusive  trade  of  the  mother  countrie* 
tends  to  diminish,  or  at  least  to  keep  down  be- 
low what  they  would  otherwise  rise  to,  bodi 
the  enjoyments  and  industry  of  all  those  na- 
tions in  general,  and  of  the  American  colonies 
in  particular.  It  is  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
action  of  one  of  the  great  springs  which  puts 
into  motion  a  great  part  of  the  business  of 
mankind.  By  rendering  the  colony  produce 
dearer  in  all  other  countries,  it  lessens  its  con. 
sumption,  and  thereby  cramps  the  industry  ol 
the  colonies,  and  both  the  enjoyments  and  the 
industry  of  all  other  countries,  which  both  en. 
joy  less  when  they  pay  more  for  what  they  en- 
joy, and  produce  less  when  they  get  less  for 
what  they  produce.     By  rendering  the  pro 
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duce  of  all  other  countriei  dearer  in  the  colo 
nies,  it  cramps  in  the  same  manner  the  indu8« 
try  of  all  other  colonies,  and  both  the  enjoy- 
ments and  the  industry  of  the  colonies.  It  is 
a  clog  which,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  some 
particular  countries,  embarrasses  the  pleasures 
and  encumbers  the  industry  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, but  of  the  colonies  more  than  of  any 
other.  It  not  only  excludes  as  much  as  pos- 
sible all  other  countries  from  one  particular 
market,  but  it  confines  as  much  as  possible 
the  colonies  to  one  particular  market;  and 
the  difference  is  very  great  between  being  ex- 
cluded from  one  particular  market  when  all 
others  are  open,  and  being  confined  to  one 
particular  market  when  all  others  are  shut  up. 
The  surplus  produce  of  the  colonies,  however, 
is  the  original  source  of  all  that  increase  of 
enjoyments  and  industry  which  Europe  de- 
rives from  the  discovery  and  colonization  of 
America,  and  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  mo- 
ther countries  tends  to  render  this  source 
much  less  abundant  than  it  otherwise  would 
be. 

The  particular  advantages  whicn  each  colo- 
nizing country  derives  from  the  colonies  which 
particularly  belong  to  it,  are  of  two  different 
kinds ;  first,  those  common  advantages  which 
every  empire  derives  from  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  its  dominion ;  and,  secondly,  those  pe- 
culiar advantages  which  are  supposed  to  re- 
sult from  provinces  of  so  very  peculiar  a  na- 
ture as  the  European  colonies  of  America. 

The  common  advantages  which  every  em- 
pire derives  from  the  provinces  subject  to  its 
dominion  consist,  first,  in  the  military  force 
which  they  furnish  for  its  defence ;  and,  se- 
condly, in  the  revenue  which  they  furnish  for 
tlie  support  of  its  civil  government.  The  Ro- 
man colonies  furnished  occasionally  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  The  Greek  colonies  some- 
times furnished  a  military  force,  but  seldom 
any  revenue.  They  seldom  acknowledged 
themselves  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  mo- 
ther city.  They  were  generally  her  allies  in 
war,  but  very  seldom  her  subjects  in  peace. 

The  European  colonies  of  America  have 
never  yet  furnished  any  military  force  for  the 
defence  of  the  mother  country.  The  military 
force  has  never  yet  been  sufficient  for  Uieir 
own  defence;  and  in  the  different  wars  in 
which  the  mother  countries  have  been  engaged, 
the  defence  of  their  colonies  has  generally  oc- 
casioned a  very  considerable  distraction  of  the 
military  force  of  those  countries.  In  this  re- 
spect, therefore,  all  the  European  colonies 
have,  without  exception,  been  a  cause  rather 
of  weakness  than  of  strength  to  their  respec- 
tive mother  countries. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only 
liave  contributed  any  revenue  towards  the  de- 
fence of  the  mother  country,  or  the  support 
of  her  dvil  government  The  taxes  which 
have  been  levied  upon  those  of  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  upon  those  of  England  in  par- 


ticular, have  seldom  been  equal  to  the  ex- 
pense laid  out  upon  them  in  time  of  peaces 
and  never  sufficient  to  defray  that  which  they 
occasioned  in  time  of  war.  Such  colonies, 
therefore,  have  been  a  source  of  expense,  and 
not  of  revenue,  to  their  respective  mother 
countries. 

The  advantages  of  such  colonies  to  their 
respective  mother  countries,  consist  altogether 
in  those  peculiar  advantages  which  are  sup- 
posed to  result  from  provinces  of  so  very  pe- 
culiar a  nature  as  the  European  colonies  ol 
America ;  and  the  exclusive  trade,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, is  the  sole  source  of  all  those  pew 
culiar  advantages. 

In  consequence  of  this  excluuve  trade,  all 
that  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  for  example,  which  consists  in 
what  are  called  enumerated  commodities,  can 
be  sent  to  no  other  country  but  England. 
Other  countries  must  afterwards  buy  it  ol 
her.  It  must  be  cheaper,  therefore,  in  Eng- 
land  than  it  can  be  in  any  other  country,  and 
must  contribute  more  to  increase  the  enjoy- 
ments of  England  than  those  of  any  ocfaer 
country.  It  must  likewise  contribute  moie 
to  encourage  her  industry.  For  all  those  parts 
of  her  own  surplus  produce  which  England 
exchanges  for  those  enumerated  commodities, 
she  must  get  a  better  price  than  any  other 
countries  can  get  for  the  like  parts  of  thein, 
when  they  exchange  them  for  the  same  oocn-. 
modities.  The  nuu»ufactures  of  England,  for 
example,  will  purchase  a  greater  quantity  oi 
the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  her  own  colonies 
than  the  like  manufactures  of  other  countries 
can  purchase  of  that  sugar  and  tobacco.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  manufactures  of  £ng. 
land  and  those  of  other  countries  are  b<Mh  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  the 
English  colonies,  this  superiority  of  price 
gives  an  encouragement  to  the  former  beyond 
what  tlie  latter  can,  in  these  circumstances, 
enjoy.  The  exclusive  trade  of  the  colonies, 
therefore,  as  it  diminishes,  or  at  least  keeps 
down  below  what  they  would  otherwise  rise 
to,  both  the  enjo3rments  and  the  industry  oi 
the  countries  which  do  not  possess  it,  so  it 
gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  countries 
which  do  possess  it  over  those  other  coun- 
tries. 

This  aovantage,  however,  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  to  be  rather  what  may  be  called  a  rel*. 
tive  than  an  absolute  advantage,  and  to  give 
a  superiority  to  the  country  which  enjoys  it« 
rather  by  depressing  the  industry  and  pro- 
duce of  other  countries,  than  by  raising  those 
of  that  particular  country  above  what  they 
would  naturally  rise  to  in  the  case  of  a  free 
trade. 

The  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
example,  by  means  of  the  monopoly  which 
England  enjoys  of  it,  certainly  comes  cheaper 
to  England  than  it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom 
England  commonly  sells  a  considerable  pan 
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of  it.  But  had  France  and  all  other  Euro- 
pean countries  been  at  all  times  allowed  a  free 
trade  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  tobacco 
of  those  colonies  might  by  this  time  haTe 
eome  cheaper  than  it  actually  does,  not  only 
to  all  those  other  countries,  but  likewise  to 
England.  The  produce  of  tobacco,  in  con- 
sequence  of  a  market  so  much  more  exten- 
uve  than  any  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed, 
might,  and  probably  would,  by  this  time  have 
been  so  much  incr^ued  as  to  reduce  the  pro- 
fits of  a  tobacco  plantation  to  their  natural 
lerel  with  those  of  a  com  plantation,  which  it 
is  supposed  they  are  still  somewhat  above. 
The  price  of  t<^>acco  might,  and  probably 
would,  by  this  time  have  fallen  somewhat 
lower  than  it  is  at  present.  An  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  commodities,  either  of  England  or 
of  those  other  countries,  might  hare  purchased 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia  a  greater  quantity  of 
tobacco  than  it  can  do  at  present,  and  conse- 
quently have  been  Kold  there  for  so  much  a 
better  price.  So  far  as  that  weed,  therefore, 
can,  by  its  cheapness  and  abundance,  increase 
the  enjoyments,  or  augment  the  industry, 
either  of  England  or  of  any  other  country,  it 
would  probably,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade, 
have  produced  both  these  effects  in  somewhat 
a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at  present. 
England,  indeed,  would  not,  in  this  case,  have 
had  any  advantage  over  other  countries.  She 
might  have  bought  the  tobacco  of  her  colo- 
nies somewhat  cheaper,  and  consequently  hare 
sold  some  of  her  own  commodities  somewhat 
dearer,  than  the  actually  does ;  but  she  could 
neither  have  bought  the  one  cheaper,  nor  sold 
the  other  dearer,  than  any  other  country  might 
have  done.  She  might,  perhaps,  have  gained 
an  absolute,  but  she  would  certainly  have  lost 
a  relative  advantage. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative 
advantage  in  the  colony  trade,  in  order  to  exe^ 
cute  the  invidious  and  malignant  project  of 
excluding,  aa  much  as  possible,  other  nations 
from  any  share  in  it,  England,  there  are  very 
probable  reasons  for  believing,  has  not  only 
sacrificed  a  part  of  the  al»olute  advantage 
which  she,  as  well  as  every  other  nation,  might 
have  derived  from  that  trade,  but  has  subjected 
herself  both  to  an  al»olute  and  to  a  relative 
disadvantage  in  almost  every  other  branch  of 
trade. 

When,  by  the  act  of  navigation,  England 
assumed  to  herself  the  monopoly  of  the  co- 
lony trade,  the  foreign  capitals  which  had  be- 
fore been  employed  in  it,  were  necessarily 
withdrawn  from  it.  The  English  capital, 
which  had  before  carried  on  but  a  part  of  it, 
was  now  to  carry  on  the  whole.  The  capital 
which  had  before  supplied  the  colonies  with 
but  a  part  of  the  goods  which  they  wanted 
from  Europe,  was  now  all  that  was  employed 
to  supply  them  with  the  whole.  But  it  could 
not  supply  them  with  the  whole;  and  the 
Kooda  with  which  it  did  supply  them  were 


necessarily  sold  very  dear.  Tlie  capital  which 
had  before  bought  but  a  part  of  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  colonies,  was  now  all  that  was 
employed  to  buy  the  whole.  But  it  could 
not  buy  the  whole  at  any  thing  near  tiie  old 
price ;  and  therefore,  whatever  it  did  buy,  it 
necessarily  bought  very  cheap.  But  in  an 
employment  of  capital,  in  which  the  merchant 
sold  very  dear,  and  bought  very  cheap,  the 
profit  must  have  been  very  great,  and  much 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  profit  in  other 
branches  of  trade.  This  superiority  of  profit 
in  the  colony  trade  could  not  fail  to  draw  from 
other  branches  of  trade  a  part  of  the  capital 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  them. 
But  this  revulsion  of  capital,  as  it  must  have 
gradually  increased  the  competition  of  capi- 
tals in  the  colony  trade,  so  it  must  have  gra- 
dually diminished  that  competition  in  all  those 
other  branches  of  trade ;  as  it  must  have  gra- 
dually lowered  the  profits  of  the  one,  so  it 
must  have  gradually  raised  those  of  the  other, 
till  the  profits  of  all  came  to  a  new  level,  dif- 
ferent from,  and  somewhat  higher,  than  that 
at  which  they  had  been  before. 

This  double  effect  of  drawing  capital  from 
all  other  trades,  and  of  raising  the  rate  of 
profit  somewhat  higher  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been  in  all  trades,  was  not  only 
produced  by  this  monopoly  upon  its  first  es- 
tablishment, but  has  continued  to  be  produced 
by  it  ever  since. 

First,  This  monopoly  has  been  continually 
drawing  capital  from  all  other  trades,  to  be 
employed  in  that  of  the  colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has 
increased  very  much  since  the  establishment 
of  the  act  of  navigation,  it  certainly  has  not 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  oi 
the  colonies.  But  the  foreign  trade  of  every 
country  naturally  increases  in  proportion  to 
its  weidth,  its  surplus  produce  in  proportion 
to  its  whole  produce;  and  Great  Britain 
having  engrossed  to  herself  almost  the  whole 
of  what  may  be  called  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  colonies,  and  her  capital  not  having  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  as  the  extent 
of  that  trade,  she  could  not  carry  it  on  with- 
out continually  withdrawing  from  other 
branches  of  trade  some  part  of  the  capita] 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  them,  as 
well  as  withholding  from  them  a  great  deal 
more  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
thenu  Since  the  establishment  of  the  act  ot 
navigation,  accordingly,  the  colony  trade  has 
been  continually  increasing,  while  many  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  particularly  of  that 
to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  been  continu- 
ally decaying.  Our  manufactures  for  foreign 
sale,  instead  of  being  suited,  as  before  the 
act  of  navigation,  to  the  neighbouring  market 
of  Europe,  or  to  the  more  distant  one  of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Meditenanean 
sea,  have,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been  ac- 
commodated to  the  still  more  distant  one  ol 
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the  colonies;  to  the  market  in  which  they 
have  the  monopoly,  rather  than  to  that  in 
which  they  have  many  competitors.  The 
causes  of  decay  in  other  branches  of  foreign 
oade,  which,  by  Sir  Matthew  Decker  and 
other  writers,  have  been  sought  for  in  the 
excess  and  improper  mode  of  taxation,  in  the 
high  price  of  labour,  in  the  increase  of 
luxury,  &c.  may  all  be  found  in  the  over- 
growth of  the  colony  trade.  The  mercan- 
tile capital  of  Great  Britain,  though  very 
great,  yet  not  being  infinite,  and  though 
greatly  increased  since  the  act  of  navigation, 
yet  not  being  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  colony  trade,  that  trade  could  not 
possibly  be  carried  ou  without  withdrawing 
some  part  of  that  capital  from  other  branches 
of  trade,  nor  consequently  without  some  de- 
cay of  those  other  branches. 

England,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a  great 
trading  country,  her  mercantile  capital  was 
very  great,  and  likely  to  become  still  greater 
and  greater  every  day,  not  only  before  the  act 
of  navigation  had  established  the  monopoly  of 
the  corn  trade,  but  before  that  trade  was  very 
considerable.  In  the  Dutch  war,  during  the 
government  of  Cromwell,  her  navy  was  su- 
oerior  to  that  of  Holland ;  and  in  that  which 
broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  it  was  at  least  equal,  perhaps 
superior  to  the  united  navies  of  France  and 
Holland.  Its  superiority,  perhaps,  would 
scarce  appear  greater  in  the  present  times,  at 
least  if  the  Dutch  navy  were  to  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  Dutch  commerce  now 
which  it  did  then.  But  this  great  naval 
power  could  not,  in  either  of  those  wars,  be 
owing  to  the  act  of  navigation.  During  the 
first  of  them,  the  plan  of  that  act  had  been 
but  just  formed ;  and  though,  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  second,  it  had  been  fully 
enacted  by  legal  authority,  yet  no  part  of  it 
could  have  had  time  to  produce  any  consi- 
derable effect,  and  least  of  all  that  part  which 
established  the  exclusive  trade  to  the  colonies. 
Both  the  colonies  and  their  trade  were  incon- 
siderable then,  in  comparison  of  what  they 
are  now.  The  island  of  Jamaica  was  an 
unwholesome  desert,  little  inhabited,  and  less 
cultivated.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  the  half  of 
St.  Christopher's  in  that  of  the  French. 
The  island  of  Antigua,  the  two  Carolinas, 
Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
were  not  planted.  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
New  England  were  planted;  and  though 
they  were  very  thriving  colonies,  yet  there 
was  not  perhaps  at  that  time,  cither  in  Eu- 
rope or  America,  a  single  person  who  foresaw, 
or  even  suspected,  the  rapid  progress  which 
they  have  since  made  in  wealth,  population, 
and  improvement.  Tlie  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  short,  was  the  only  British  colony  of  any 
consequence,  of  which   the  condition  at  tliatj 


time  bore  any  resemblance  to  what  it  is  at 
present.  The  trade  of  the  colonies,  of  which 
England,  even  for  some  time  after  the  act  o/ 
navigation,  enjoyed  but  a  part  (for  the  ac* 
of  navigation  was  not  very  strictly  executed 
till  several  years  after  it  was  enacted),  could 
not  at  that  time  be  the  cause  of  the  great 
trade  of  England,  nor  of  the  great  naval 
power  which  was  supported  by  that  trade. 
The  trade  which  at  that  time  supported  that 
great  naval  power  was  the  trade  of  Eurt^ie, 
and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Me- 
diterranean sea.  But  the  share  which  Great 
Britain  at  present  enjoys  of  that  trade  could 
not  support  any  such  great  naval  power. 
Had  the  growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been 
left  free  to  all  nations,  whatever  share  ci  it 
might  have  fallen  to  Great  Britain,  and  a 
very  considerable  share  would  probably  have 
fallen  to  her,  must  have  been  all  an  addition 
to  this  great  trade  of  which  she  vras  before  in 
possession.  In  consequence  of  the  mcmopoly, 
the  increase  of  the  colony  trade  has  not  so 
much  occasioned  an  addition  to  the  trade 
which  Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a  total 
change  in  its  direction. 

Secondly,  This  monopoly  has  necessarily 
contributed  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  profit,  in 
all  the  different  branches  of  British  trade, 
higher  than  it  naturally  would  have  been,  had 
all  nations  been  allowed  a  free  trade  to  the 
British  colonies. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  ne> 
cessarily  drew  towards  that  trade  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord, 
so,  by  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign  capitals,  it 
necessarily  reduced  the  whole  quantity  ol 
capital  employed  in  that  trade  below  what  it 
naturally  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  a 
free  trade.  But,  by  lessening  the  competi- 
tion of  capitals  in  that  branch  of  trade,  it  ne> 
cessarily  raised  the  rate  of  profit  in  that 
branch.  By  lessening,  too,  the  competition 
of  British  capitals  in  all  other  branches  oi 
trade,  it  necessarily  raised  the  rate  of  British 
profit  in  all  those  other  branches.  Whatever 
may  have  been,  at  any  particular  period  since 
the  establishment  of  the  act  of  navigation,  the 
state  or  extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony 
trade  must,  during  the  continuance  of  that 
state,  have  raised  tlie  ordinary  rate  of  British 
profit  higher  tlian  it  otherwise  would  have 
been,  both  in  that  and  in  all  the  other  branches 
of  British  trade.  If,  since  the  establishment 
of  tlie  act  of  navigation,  the  ordinary  rate  of 
British  profit  lias  fallan  considerably,  as  it 
certainly  has,  it  must  have  fallen  still  lower, 
had  not  the  monopoly  established  by  that  act 
contributed  to  keep  it  up. 

But  whatever  raises,  in  any  country,  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  higher  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  necessarily  subjects  that  countr* 
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both  to  an  absolutey  knd  to  a  relative  disad- 
vantage  in  every  branch  of  trade  of  which  she 
has  not  the  monopoly. 

It  subjects  her  to  an  absolute  disadvantage ; 
because,  in  such  branches  of  trade,  her  mer- 
chants cannot  get  this  greater  profit  without 
selling  dearer  than  they  otherwise  would  do, 
both  the  goods  of  foreign  countries  which 
they  import  into  their  own,  and  the  goods  of 
their  own  country  which  they  export  to  fo- 
reign countries.  Their  own  country  must 
both  buy  dearer  and  sell  dearer ;  must  both 
buy  less,  and  sell  less ;  must  both  enjoy  less 
and  produce  less,  than  the  otherwise  would  da 

It  subjects  her  to  a  relative  disadvantage ; 
because,  in  such  branches  of  trade,  it  sets 
other  countries,  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
iame  al»olute  disadvantage,  either  more  above 
her  or  less  below  her,  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  It  enables  them  both  to  enjoy 
more  and  to  produce  more,  in  proportion  to 
what  she  enjoys  and  produces.  It  renders 
their  superiority  greater,  or  their  inferiority 
less,  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  By  raising 
the  price  of  her  produce  above  what  it  other- 
wise would  be,  it  enables  the  merchants  of 
other  countries  to  undersell  her  in  foreign 
markets,  and  thereby  to  justle  her  out  of  al- 
most all  those  branches  of  trade,  of  which  she 
has  not  the  monopoly. 

Our  merchants  firequently  complain  of  the 
high  wages  of  British  labour,  as  the  cause  of 
their  manufactures  being  undersold  in  foreign 
markets ;  but  they  are  silent  about  the  high 
profits  of  stock.  They  complain  of  the  ex- 
travagant gain  of  other  people ;  but  they  say 
nothing  of  their  own.  The  high  profits  of 
British  stock,  however,  may  contribute  to- 
wards raising  the  price  of  British  manufac- 
tures, in  many  cases,  as  much,  and  in  some 
perhi^ps  more,  than  the  high  wages  of  British 
labour. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  one  may  justly  say,  has  partly 
been  drawn  and  partly  been  driven  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  different  branches  of  trade 
of  which  she  has  not  the  monopoly  ;  from  the 
trade  of  Europe,  in  particular,  and  from  that 
of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  those 
branches  of  trade,  by  tlie  attraction  of  supe- 
rior profit  in  the  colony  trade,  in  consequence 
of  the  continual  increase  of  that  trade,  and  of 
the  continual  insufficiency  of  the  capital  which 
had  carried  it  on  one  year  to  carry  it  on  the 
next 

It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them,  by 
the  advantage  which  the  high  rate  of  profit 
established  in  Great  Britain  gives  to  other 
countries,  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
trade  of  which  Great  Britain  has  not  the  mo- 
nopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
irawn  from  those  oth^  branches  a  part  of  the 


British  capital,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  employed  in  them,  so  it  has  forced  intc 
them  many  foreign  capitals  which  would  ne- 
ver have  gone  to  them,  had  they  not  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  colony  trade.  In  those  other 
branches  of  trade,  it  has  diminished  the  com- 
petition of  Briti^  capitals,  and  thereby  rais- 
ed the  rate  of  British  profit  higher  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  increased  the  competition  of  fo- 
reign capitals,  and  thereby  sunk  tlie  rate  of 
foreign  profit  lower  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  Both  in  the  one  way  and  in  the 
other,  it  must  evidently  have  subjected  Gieal 
Britain  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in  all  those 
other  branches  of  trade. 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps 
be  said,  is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Bri- 
tain  than  any  other ;  and  the  monopoly,  by 
forcing  into  that  trade  a  greater  propoition 
of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  has  turned 
that  capital  into  an  employment,  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  than  any  other  which 
it  could  have  found. 

The  most  advantageous  employment  of  an) 
capital  to  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  is 
that  which  maintains  there  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour,  and  increases  the 
most  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la* 
hour  of  that  country.  But  the  quantity  of 
productive  labour  which  any  capital  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  can  main- 
tain, is  exactly  in  proportion,  it  has  beer, 
shown  in  the  second  book,  to  the  frequency 
of  its  returns.  A  capital  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  for  example,  employed  in  a  foreign 
trade  of  consumption,  of  which  the  returns 
are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year,  can  keep 
in  constant  employment,  in  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs,  a  quantity  of  productive  la- 
bour, equal  to  what  a  thousand  pounds  can 
maintain  there  for  a  year.  If  the  returns  arc 
made  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  it  can  keep 
in  constant  employment  a  quantity  of  produc- 
tive labour,  equal  to  what  two  or  three  thou- 
sand pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year. 
A  foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried  on 
with  a  neighbouring,  is,  upon  that  account, 
in  general,  more  advantageous  than  one  car- 
ried on  with  a  distant  country  ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption, as  it  has  likewise  been  shown  in 
the  second  book,  is  in  general  more  advan- 
tageous than  a  round-about  one. 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  so 
far  as  it  has  operated  upon  the  employment  ^J 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  has,  in  all  cases, 
forced  some  part  of  it  from  a  foreign  trade  of 
consumption  carried  on  with  a  nei^bouring. 
to  one  carried  on  with  a  more  distant  country, 
and  in  many  cases  from  a  direct  foreign  tradfc 
of  consumption  to  a  round-about  one. 

First,  llie  monopoly  of  the  colonj  tradf 
has,  in  all  cases*  forced  some  part  of  the  cap* 
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ital  of  Great  Britain  from  a  foreign  trade  of 
consumption  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring, 
to  one  carried  on  with  a  more  distant  country. 
It  has,  in  all  cases,  forced  some  part  of  that 
capital  fh>m  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with 
the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  to  that  with  the  more  distant  re- 
gions of  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  from 
which  the  returns  are  necessarily  less  frequent, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  distance, 
but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  those  countries.  New  colonies,  it  has  al- 
ready been  obsenred,  are  always  understocked. 
Tlieir  capital  b  always  much  less  than  what 
they  could  employ  with  great  profit  and  ad- 
rantage  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  their  land.  They  have  a  constant  demand, 
therefore,  for  more  capital  than  they  have  of 
their  own  ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  their  own,  they  endeavour  to  borrow 
ns  much  as  they  can  of  the  mother  country,  to 
whom  they  are,  therefore,  always  in  debt.  The 
most  common  way  in  which  the  colonies  con- 
tract this  debt,  b  not  by  borrowing  upon 
bond  of  the  rich  people  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, though  they  sometimes  do  this  too,  but 
by  running  as  much  in  arrear  to  their  cor- 
respondents, who  supply  them  with  goods 
from  Europe,  as  those  correspondents  will  al- 
low them.  Tbeir  annual  returns  frequently 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  a  third,  and 
sometimes  not  to  so  great  a  proportion  of 
what  they  owe.  The  whole  capital,  there- 
fore, which  their  correspondents  advance  to 
them,  is  seldom  returned  to  Britain  in  less 
than  three,  and  sometimes  not  in  less  than 
four  or  five  years.  But  a  British  capital  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  for  example,  which  is  re- 
turned to  Great  Britain  only  once  in  five 
years,  can  keep  in  constant  employment  only 
one-fifth  part  of  the  British  industry  whicli  it 
could  maintain,  if  the  whole  was  returned 
once  in  the  year ;  and,  instead  of  the  quan- 
tity of  industry  which  a  thousand  pounds 
could  maintain  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  con- 
stant employment  the  quantity  only  which 
two  hundred  pounds  can  maintain  for  a  year. 
The  planter,  no  doubt,  by  the  high  price 
which  he  pays  for  the  goods  from  Europe, 
by  the  interest  upon  the  bills  which  he  grants 
at  distant  dates,  and  by  the  commission  upon 
the  renewal  of  those  which  he  grants  at  near 
dates,  makes  up,  and  probably  more  than 
makes  up,  all  the  loss  which  his  correspon- 
dent can  sustain  by  this  delay.  But,  though 
he  make  up  the  loss  of  his  correspondent,  he 
cannot  make  up  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  a 
trade  of  which  the  returns  are  very  distant, 
the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be  as  great  or 
greater  than  in  one  in  which  they  are  very 
frequent  and  near  ;  but  the  advantage  of  the 
country  in  which  he  resides,  the  quantity  of 
productive  labour  constantly  maintained 
there,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour, must  always  be  much  less.     That  the 


returns  of  the  trade  to  America,  and  sdL 
more  those  of  that  to  the  West  Indies,  are; 
in  general,  not  only  more  distant,  but  more 
irregular  and  more  uncertain,  too,  than  those 
of  the  trade  to  any  part  of  Europe  or  even 
of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean  sea,  will  readily  be  allowed,  I  im*. 
gine,  by  every  body  who  has  any  ezperioice 
of  those  different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  The  monopoly  of  the  colony 
trade,  has,  in  many  cases,  forced  some  part 
of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  a  direct 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  into  a  round- 
about one. 

Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which 
can  be  sent  to  no  other  market  but  Great 
Britain,  there  are  several  of  which  the  quan- 
tity exceeds  very  much  the  consumption  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  which,  a  part,  therefore, 
must  be  exported  to  other  countries.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  without  forcing  some 
part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  into  a 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  for  example,  send 
annually  to  Great  Britain  upwards  of  ninety- 
six  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  the 
consumption  of  Great  Britain  is  said  not  to 
exceed  fourteen  thousand.  Upwards  ol 
eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads,  therrfore, 
must  be  exported  to  other  countries,  to 
France,  to  Holland,  and,  to  the  countries 
which  lie  round  the  Baltic  and  Mediterran- 
ean seas.  But  that  part  of  the  capital  ol 
Great  Britain  which  brings  those  eighty-two 
thousand  hogsheads  to  Great  Britain,  which 
re-exports  them  from  thence  to  those  otha 
countries,  and  which  brings  back  from  those 
other  countries  to  Great  Britain  either  goods 
or  money  in  return,  is  employed  in  a  round- 
about  foreign  trade  of  consumption ;  and  is 
necessarily  forced  into  this  employment,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  this  great  surplus.  If  we 
would  compute  in  how  many  years  the  whole 
of  this  capital  is  likely  to  come  back  to  Great 
Britain,  we  must  add  to  the  distance  of  the 
American  returns  that  of  the  returns  from 
those  other  countries.  If,  in  the  direct 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  which  we  carT> 
on  with  America,  the  whole  capital  employed 
frequently  docs  not  come  back  in  less  than 
three  or  fuur  years,  the  whole  capital  employ- 
ed in  this  round-about  one  is  not  likely  to 
come  back  in  less  than  four  or  five.  If  the 
one  can  keep  in  constant  employment  but  ik 
third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try which  could  be  maintained  by  a  capital 
returned  once  in  the  year,  the  other  can  keep 
in  constant  employment  but  a  fourth  or  a  fifth 
part  of  that  industry.  At  some  of  the  out- 
ports  a  credit  is  commonly  given  to  those 
foreign  correspondents  to  whom  they  export 
their  tobacco.  At  the  port  of  London,  in- 
deed,  it  is  commonly  sold  for  ready  money  : 
the  rule  is  Weigh  and  pay.  At  tlie  port  cf 
,  London,  therefore,   the  final  returns    of  the 
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whole  round-about  tnule  are  more  distant  than 
the  returns  from  America,  by  the  time  only 
which  the  goods  may  lie  unsold  in  the  ware- 
house ;  where,  however,  they  may  sometimes 
lie  long  enough.  But,  had  not  the  colonies 
been  confined  to  the  market  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  sale  of  their  tobacco,  very  little  more 
of  it  would  probably  have  come  to  us  than 
what  was  necessary  for  the  home  consump- 
tion. The  goods  which  Great  Britain  pur- 
chases at  present  for  her  own  consumption 
%rith  the  great  surplus  of  tobacco  which  she 
exports  to  other  countries,  she  would,  in  this 
case,  probably  have  purchased  with  the  im- 
mediate produce  of  her  own  industry,  or 
%vith  some  part  of  her  own  manufactures. 
That  produce,  those  manufactures,  instead  of 
being  almost  entirely  snited  to  one  great  mar- 
ket, as  at  present,  would  probably  have  been 
fitted  to  a  great  number  of  smaller  markets. 
Instead  of  one  great  round-about  foreign 
trade  cf  consumption.  Great  Britain  would 
probably  have  carried  on  a  great  number  of 
small  direct  foreign  trades  of  the  same  kind. 
On  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  returns,  a 
part,  and  probably  but  a  small  part,  perhaps 
not  above  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  capital 
which  at  present  carries  on  this  great  round- 
about trade,  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
carry  on  all  those  small  direct  ones;  might 
kave  kept  in  constant  onployment  an  equal 
quantity  of  British  indusd^ ;  and  have  equ- 
ally supported  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  Great  Britain.  All  the  pur- 
poses of  thb  trade  being,  in  this  manner, 
answered  by  a  much  smaller  capital,  there 
would  have  been  a  large  spare  capital  to  apply 
to  other  purposes ;  to  improve  the  lands,  to 
increase  the  manufactures,  and  to  extend  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  come  into 
competition  at  least  with  the  other  British 
capitals  employed  in  all  those  different  wajrs, 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  profit  in  them  all,  and 
thenbj  to  give  to  Great  Britain,  in  all  of 
them,  a  superiority  over  other  countries,  still 
greater  than  what  she  at  present  enjoys. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  too,  has 
forced  some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Bri- 
tain from  all  foreign  trade  of  consumption  to 
a  carr^dng  trade;  and,  consequently  from 
supporting  more  or  less  the  industry  of  Great 
Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether  in  support- 
ing partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that 
of  some  other  countries. 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually 
purchased  with  the  great  surplus  of  eighty-two 
thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  annually  rc- 
txported  from  Great  Britain,  are  not  all  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain.  Part  of  them, 
linen  from  Germany  and  Holland,  for  exam- 
ple, is  returned  to  the  colonies  for  their  par- 
ticular consumption.  But  that  part  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  which  buys  the  to- 
bacco with  which  this  linen  is  afterwards 
bought,  is  necettarily  withdrawn  from  sup> 


porting  the  industry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
employed  altogether  in  supporting,  partly  that 
of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of  the  parti- 
cular countries  who  pay  for  this  tobacco  with 
the  produce  of  their  ovm  industry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  besides, 
by  forcing  towards  it  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what 
would  naturally  have  gone  to  it,  seems  to 
have  broken  altogether  that  natural  balance 
which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place  among 
all  the  different  branches  of  British  industry. 
The  industry  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of 
being  accommodated  to  a  great  number  of 
small  markets,  has  been  principally  suited  to 
one  great  market.  Her  commerce,  instead 
of  running  in  a  great  number  of  small  chan- 
nels, has  been  taught  to  run  principally  in 
one  great  channel.  But  the  whole  system  of 
her  industry  and  commerce  has  thereby  been 
rendered  less  secure ;  the  whole  state  of  hci 
body  politic  less  healthful  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  In  her  present  condition, 
Great  Britain  resembles  one  of  those  un. 
wholesome  bodies  in  which  some  of  the  vitai 
parts  are  overgrown,  and  which,  upon  thai 
account,  are  liable  to  many  dangerous  dis> 
orders,  scarce  incident  to  those  in  which  all 
the  parts  are  more  properly  proportioned.  A 
small  stop  in  that  great  blood-vessel,  which 
has  been  artificially  swelled  beyond  its  natu- 
ral  dimensions,  and  through  which  an  unna- 
tural proportion  of  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  country  has  been  forced  to  circulate, 
is  very  likely  to  bring  on  the  most  dangerous 
disorders  upon  the  whole  body  politic  The 
expectation  of  a  rupture  with  the  colonies, 
accordingly,  has  struck  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  with  more  terror  than  they  ever  felt 
for  a  Spanish  armada,  or  a  French  invasion. 
It  was  this  terror,  whether  well  or  ill  ground, 
ed,  which  rendered  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
act,  among  the  merchants  at  least,  a  popular 
measure.  In  the  total  exclusion  from  the 
colony  market,  was  it  to  last  only  for  a  few 
years,  the  gpreater  part  of  our  merchants  used 
to  fancy  that  they  foresaw  an  entire  stop  to 
their  trade ;  the  greater  part  of  our  master 
manufacturers,  the  entire  ruin  of  their  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  greater  part  of  our  workmen, 
an  end  of  their  employment.  A  rupture 
with  any  of  our  neighbours  upon  the  conti- 
nent, though  likely,  too,  to  occasion  some  stop 
ot  interruption  in  the  employments  of  some 
of  all  these  diflTerent  orders  of  people,  is 
foreseen,  however,  without  any  such  general 
emotion.  The  blood,  of  which  the  circula- 
tion is  stopt  in  some  of  the  smaller  vessels, 
easily  disgorges  itself  into  the  greater,  with, 
out  occasioning  any  dangerous  disorder ;  but, 
when  it  is  stopt  in  any  of  the  greater  vesseUi 
convuluons,  apoplexy,  or  death,  are  the  im. 
mediate  and  unavoidable  consequences.  If 
but  one  of  those  overgrown  manufactures 
which,  by  means  either  of  boiwties  or  of  the 
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monopoly  of  the  home  and  colony  markets, 
have  been  artificially  raised  up  to  any  unna- 
tural height,  finds  some  small  stop  or  inter- 
ruption in  its  employment,  it  frequently  occa- 
sions a  mutiny  and  disorder  alarming  to  go- 
vernment, and  embarrassing  even  to  the  deli- 
berations of  the  legislature.  How  great,  there- 
fore, would  be  the  disorder  and  confusion,  it 
was  thought,  which  must  necessarily  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  sudden  and  entire  stop  in  the  em- 
plo3rment  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  prin- 
dpal  manufacturers  ? 

Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of 
the  laws  which  give  to  Great  Britain  the  ex- 
clusive trade  to  the  colonies,  tiU  it  is  rendered 
m  a  great  measure  free,  seems  to  be  the  only 
expedient  which  can,  in  all  future  times,  de- 
liver her  from  this  danger ;  which  can  enable 
her,  or  even  force  her,  to  withdraw  some  part 
of  her  capital  from  this  overgrown  employ- 
ment, and  to  turn  it,  though  with  less  profit, 
towards  other  employments;  and  which,  by 
gradually  diminishing  one  branch  of  her  indus- 
try, and  gradually  increasing  all  the  rest,  can, 
by  degrees,  restore  all  the  different  branches 
of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful,  and  proper 
proportion,  which  perfect  liberty  necessarily 
establishes,  and  wliich  perfect  liberty  can  alone 
preserve.  To  open  the  colony  trade  all  at 
once  to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occasion 
some  transitory  inconveniency,  but  a  great 
permanent  loss,  to  the  greater  part  of  those 
whose  industry  or  capital  is  at  present  engaged 
m  it  The  sudden  loss  of  the  employment, 
even  of  the  ships  which  import  the  eighty-two 
thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over 
and  above  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain, 
might  alone  be  felt  very  sensibly.  Such  are 
the  unfortunate  effects  of  all  the  regulations 
of  tiie  mercantile  system.  They  not  only  in- 
troduce very  dangerous  disorders  into  the  state 
of  the  body  politic,  but  disorders  which  it  is 
often  difficult  to  remedy,  without  occasioning, 
for  a  time  at  least,  still  greater  disorders.  In 
what  manner,  therefore,  the  colony  trade  ought 
gradually  to  be  opened ;  what  are  the  restraints 
Mrhich  ought  first,  and  what  are  those  which 
ought  last,  to  be  taken  away ;  or  in  what  man- 
ner the  natural  system  of  perfect  liberty  and 
justice  ought  gradually  to  be  restored,  we  must 
leave  to  tlie  wisdom  of  future  statesmen  and 
legislators  to  determine. 

Five  different  events,  unforeseen  and  un- 
thought  of,  have  very  fortunately  concurred 
to  hinder  Great  Britain  from  feeling,  so  sen- 
sibly  as  it  was  generally  expected  she  would, 
the  total  exclusion  which  has  now  taken  place 
for  more  than  a  year  (from  the  first  of  De- 
cember 1774)  from  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  colony  trade,  that  of  the  twelve  asso- 
ciated provinces  of  North  America.  First, 
those  colonies,  in  preparing  themselves  for  their 
non-importation  agreement,  drained  Great  Bri- 
tain completely  of  all  the  commodities  which 
vere  fit  for  their  market ;  secondly,  the  extra- 


ordinary demand  of  the  Spanish  flota  has,  this 
year,  dndned  Germany  and  the  north  of  many 
conmiodities,  linen  in  particular,  which  used 
to  come  into  competition,  even  in  the  British 
market,  with  the  manufactures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  thirdly,  the  peace  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  has  occasioned  an  extraordinary  de* 
mand  from  the  Turkey  market,  which,  dur* 
ing  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  vdiile  a 
Russian  fleet  was  cruixing  in  the  Archipelago^ 
had  been  very  poorly  supplied ;  fourthly,  the 
demand  of  the  north  of  Europe  for  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Great  Britain  has  been  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  for  some  time  past; 
and,  fifthly,  the  late  partition,  and  consequen- 
tial pacification  of  Poland,  by  opening  the 
market  of  that  great  country,  have,  this  year, 
added  an  extraordinary  demand  from  thmoe 
to  the  increasing  demand  of  the  north.  These 
events  are  all,  except  the  fourth,  in  their  na. 
ture  transitory  and  accidental ;  and  the  ex- 
clusion from  so  important  a  branch  of  the  co- 
lony trade,  if  unfortunately  it  should  continue 
much  longer,  may  still  occasion  some  degree 
of  distress.  This  distress,  however,  as  it  will 
come  on  gradually,  will  be  felt  much  lest  se- 
verely than  if  it  had  come  on  all  at  once ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  industry  and  capital  dl 
the  country  may  find  a  new  employmoit  and 
direction,  so  as  to  prevent  this  distress  frooi 
ever  rising  to  any  considerable  height. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  tnde,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  it  has  turned  to  wairds  that  trade  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Bri- 
tain than  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
it,  has  in  all  cases  turned  it,  from  a  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  with  a  neighbouring,  in 
to  one  with  a  more  distant  country ;  in  many 
cases  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion into  a  round-about  one;  and,  in  some 
cases,  from  all  foreign  trade  of  consumption 
into  a  carrying  trade.  It  has,  in  all  cases, 
therefore,  turned  it  from  a  direction  in  which 
it  would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity 
of  productive  labour,  into  one  in  whic^  it  can 
maintain  a  much  smaller  quantity.  By  suit- 
ing, besides,  to  one  particular  market  only,  sc 
great  a  part  of  the  industry  and  commerce  oi 
Great  Britain,  it  has  rendered  the  whole  state 
of  that  industry  and  commerce  more  preca 
rious  and  less  secure,  than  if  their  produce 
had  been  acconunodated  to  a  greater  varie^ 
of  markets. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the 
effects  of  the  colony  trade  and  those  of  the 
monopoly  of  that  trade.  The  former  are  al- 
ways and  necessarily  beneficial ;  the  latter  al- 
ways and  necessarily  hurtful.  But  the  for- 
mer are  so  beneficial,  that  the  colony  trade, 
though  subject  to  a  monopoly,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  hurtful  effects  of  that  monopoly, 
is  still,  upon  the  whole,  beneficial,  and  greatl} 
beneficial,  though  a  good  deal  less  so  than  i« 
otherwise  would  be. 

The  effect  of  the  colony  trade,  in  its  natv- 
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nl  and  free  tUte,  is  to  open  a  great  though 
distant  market,  for  such  parts  of  the  produce 
of  British  industry  as  may  exceed  the  de- 
mand of  the  markets  nearer  home,  of  those 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  which  lie 
round  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  its  natural 
and  free  stal^  the  colony  trade,  without  draw- 
ing from  those  nuurkets  any  part  of  the  pro- 
•luce  which  had  erer  been  sent  to  them,  en- 
courages Great  Britain  to  increase  the  surplus 
continually,  by  continually  presenting  new 
equivalents  to  be  exchanged  for  it.  In  its  na- 
tural and  free  state,  the  colony  trade  tends  to 
increase  tlie  quantity  of  productive  labour  in 
Great  Britain,  out  without  altering  in  any  re- 
spect the  direction  of  that  which  had  been 
employed  there  before.  In  the  natural  and 
free  state  of  the  colony  trade,  the  competition 
of  all  other  nations  would  hinder  the  rate  of 
profit  from  rising  above  the  common  level, 
either  in  the  new  market,  or  in  the  new  em- 
ployment. The  new  market,  without  drawing 
any  thing  from  the  old  one,  would  create,  if 
one  may  say  so,  a  new  produce  for  its  own 
supply ;  and  that  new  produce  would  consti- 
tute a  new  capital  for  carrying  on  the  new 
employment,  which,  in  the  same  manner,  would 
draw  nothing  from  the  old  one. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the 
contrary,  by  excluding  the  competition  of  other 
nations,  and  thereby  raising  the  rate  of  profit, 
ooth  in  the  new  market  and  in  the  new  em> 
ployment,  draws  produce  from  the  old  mar- 
ket, and  capital  from  the  old  employment. 
To  augment  our  share  of  the  colony  trade 
beyond  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  is  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  monopoly.  If  our 
Jiare  of  that  trade  were  to  be  no  greater  with, 
Chan  it  would  have  been  without  the  mono* 
poly,  there  could  have  been  no  reason  for  es- 
tablishing the  monopoly.  But  whatever  forces 
into  a  branch  of  trade,  of  which  the  returns 
sre  slower  and  more  distant  than  those  of  the 
greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  capital  of  any  country,  than  what 
of  its  own  accord  would  go  to  that  branch, 
necessarily  renders  the  whole  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive IiUx>ur  annually  maintained  there,  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  that  country,  less  than  they  otherwise  would 
be.  It  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country  below  what  it  would 
naturally  rise  to,  and  thereby  diminishes  their 
)K>wer  of  accumulation.  It  not  only  hinders, 
at  all  times,  their  capital  from  maintaining  so 
great  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  as  it 
would  otherwise  maintain,  but  it  hinders  it 
from  increasing  so  fast  as  it  would  otherwise 
increase,  and,  consequently,  from  maintain- 
ing a  still  greater  quantity  of  productive  la- 
bour. 

The  natural  good  effects  of  the  colony  trade, 
however,  more  than  counterbalance  to  Great 
Britain  the  bad  effects  of  the  monopoly ;  so 
that,   monopoly  and  altogether,   that  trade. 


even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  present,  is  not  onl^ 
advantageous,  but  greatly  advantageous.  The 
new  market  and  the  new  employment  which 
are  opened  by  the  colony  trade,  are  of  much 
greater  extent  than  that  portion  of  the  old 
market  and  of  the  old  employment  which  if 
lost  by  the  monopoly.  The  new  produce  and 
the  new  capital  which  has  been  created,  if  one 
may  say  so,  by  the  colony  trade,  maintain  in 
Great  Britain  a  greater  quantity  of  produc- 
tive labour  than  what  can  have  been  thrown 
out  of  emplo3rment  by  the  revulsion  of  capital 
from  other  trades  of  which  the  returns  are  morr 
frequent  If  the  colony  trade,  however,  even 
as  it  is  carried  on  at  present,  is  advantageous 
to  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  of  the 
monopoly,  but  in  spite  of  the  monopoly. 

It  b  rather  for  the  manufactured  than  for 
the  rude  produce  of  £im>pe,  that  the  colony 
trade  opens  a  new  market.  Agriculture  b 
the  proper  business  of  all  new  colonies;  a 
business  which  the  cheapness  of  land  renders 
more  advantageous  than  any  other.  They 
abound,  therefore,  in  the  rude  produce  of 
land ;  and  instead  of  importing  it  from  other 
countries,  they  have  generally  a  large  surplus 
to  export.  In  new  colonies,  agriculture 
either  draws  hands  from  all  otlicr  employ- 
ments, or  keeps  them  from  going  to  any  other 
employment.  There  are  few  hands  to  spare 
for  the  necessary,  and  none  for  the  ornamen- 
tal manufactures.  The  greater  part  of  the 
manufactures  of  both  kinds  they  find  it  cheap- 
er to  purchase  of  other  countries  than  to 
make  for  themselves.  It  b  chiefly  by  en- 
couraging  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  that 
the  colony  trade  indirectly  encourages  iti 
agriculture.  The  manufacturers  of  Europe, 
to  whom  that  trade  gives  employment,  con- 
stitute a  new  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
land,  and  the  most  advantageous  of  all  mar- 
kets  ;  the  home  market  for  the  corn  and  cat- 
tle, for  the  bread  and  butcher's  meat  of  Eu- 
rope, is  thus  greatly  extended  by  means  o^ 
the  trade  to  America. 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  po- 
pulous and  thriving  colonies  is  not  alone  suf- 
ficient to  establish,  or  even  to  maintain,  m^- 
nufactures  in  any  country,  the  examples  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  sufliciently  demonstrate. 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  manufacturing 
countries  before  they  had  any  considerable 
colonies.  Since  they  had  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  in  the  world,  they  have  botli 
ceased  to  be  so. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  effects  of 
the  monopoly,  aggravated  by  other  causes, 
have,  perhaps,  nearly  overbalanced  the  natu- 
ral good  effects  of  the  colony  trade.  Tliese 
causes  seem  to  be  other  monopolies  of  diffe- 
rent kinds :  the  degradation  of  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver  below  what  it  is  in  most  other 
countries ;  the  exclusion  from  foreign  markets 
by  improper  taxes  upon  exportation,  and  thi 
narrowing  of  the  home  market,  by  still  toonr 
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improper  taxes  upon  the  transportation  of  goods 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another ;  but 
above  all,  that  irregular  and  partial  adminis- 
tration of  justice  which  often  protects  the 
rich  and  powerful  debtor  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  injured  creditor,  and  which  makes  the  in- 
dustrious part  of  the  nation  afraid  to  prepare 
goods  for  the  consumption  of  those  haughty 
and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare  not  refuse 
to  sell  upon  credit,  and  from  whom  they  are 
altogether  uncertain  of  repayment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural 
good  effects  of  the  colony  trade,  assisted  by 
other  causes,  have  in  a  great  measure  con- 
quered the  bad  effects  of  the  monopoly. 
These  caus»  seem  to  be,  the  general  liberty 
of  trade,  which,  notwithstanding  some  re- 
straints, is  at  least  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to 
what  it  is  in  any  other  country ;  the  liberty  of 
exporting,  duty  free,  almost  all  sorts  of  goods 
which  are  the  produce  of  domestic  industry, 
to  almost  any  foreign  country ;  and  what, 
perhaps,  is  of  still  greater  importance,  the 
unbounded  liberty  of  transporting  them  from 
one  part  of  our  own  country  to  any  other, 
without  being  obliged  to  give  any  account  to 
any  public  office,  without  being  liable  to 
question  or  examination  of  any  kind ;  but, 
above  all,  that  equal  and  impartial  adininis- 
tration  of  justice,  which  renders  the  rights  of 
the  meanest  British  subject  respectable  to  the 
greatest,  and  which,  by  securing  to  every  man 
the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  gives  the 
greatest  and  most  effectual  encouragement  to 
every  sort  of  industry. 

If  the  manufactures  of  Gi-eat  Britain,  how- 
ever, have  been  advanced,  as  they  certainly 
have,  by  the  colony  trade,  it  has  not  been  by 
means  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in 
spite  of  the  monopoly.  The  effect  of  the 
monopoly  has  been,  not  to  augment  the  quan- 
tity, but  to  alter  the  quality  and  shape  of  a 
part  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  accommodate  to  a  market,  from  which 
the  returns  are  slow  and  distant,  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  accommodated  to  one 
from  which  the  returns  are  frequent  and  near. 
Its  effect  has  consequently  been,  to  turn  a 
part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  an 
employment  in  which  it  would  have  maintain- 
ed a  greater  quantity  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try, to  one  in  which  it  maintains  a  much 
smaller,  and  thereby  to  diminish,  instead  of 
increasing,  the  whole  quantity  of  manufactur- 
ing industry  maintained  in  Great  Britain. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  there- 
fore, like  all  the  other  mean  and  malignant 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,  depresses 
the  industry  of  all  other  countries,  but  chiefly 
that  of  the  colonies,  without  in  the  least  in- 
creasing, but  on  the  contrary  diminishing, 
that  of  the  country  in  whose  favour  it  is  esta- 
blished. 

The  monopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  that 
country,    whatever   may,    at    any   particular 


time,  be  the  extent  of  that  capital,,  from 
maintaining  so  great  a  quantity  of  productive 
labour  as  it  would  otherwise  maintain,  and 
from  affording  so  great  a  revenue  to  the  in. 
dustrious  inhabitants  as  it  would  otherwise 
afford.  But  as  capital  can  be  increased  only 
by  savings  from  revenue,  the  monopoly,  by 
hindering  it  from  affording  so  great  a  revenue 
as  it  would  otherwise  afford,  necessarily  hin- 
ders it  from  increasing  so  fast  as  it  would 
otherwise  increase,  and  consequently  from 
maintaining  a  still  greater  quantity  of  produo> 
tive  labour,  and  affording  a  still  greater  re- 
venue to  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  One  great  original  source  of  re> 
venue,  therefore^  the  wages  of  labour,  the 
monopoly  must  necessarily  have  rendered,  at 
all  times,  less  abundant  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been. 

By  raising  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the 
monopoly  discourages  the  improvement  of  land. 
The  profit  of  improvement  depends  upon  the 
difference  between  what  the  land  actually  pro- 
duces,  and  what,  by  the  application  of  a  cer- 
tain capital,  it  can  be  made  to  produce.  II 
this  difference  affords  a  greater  profit  than 
what  can  be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital  io 
any  mercantile  employment,  the  improvement 
of  land  will  draw  capita]  from  all  mercantile 
employments.  If  the  profit  is  less*  mercan- 
tile employments  will  draw  capital  from  thr 
improvement  of  land.  Whatever,  therefore, 
raises  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  eidier  les- 
sens the  superiority,  or  increases  the  inferior, 
ity  of  the  profit  of  improvement :  and,  in  the 
one  case,  hinders  capital  from  going  to  im- 
provement, and  in  ihe  other  draws  capital 
from  it;  but  by  discouraging  improvement, 
the  monopoly  necessarily  retards  the  natural 
increase  of  another  great  original  source  of 
revenue,  the  rent  of  land.  By  raising  the 
rate  of  profit,  too,  the  monopoly  necessarilt 
keeps  up  the  market  rate  of  interest  higher 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  But  the  price 
of  land,  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  it 
affords,  the  number  of  years  purchase  which 
is  commonly  paid  for  it,  necessarily  falls  as 
the  rate  of  interest  rises,  and  rises  as  the  rate 
of  interest  falls.  The  monopoly,  therefore, 
hurts  the  interest  of  the  landlord  two  different 
ways,  by  retarding  the  natural  increase,  first, 
of  his  rent,  and,  secondly,  of  the  price  which 
he  would  get  for  his  land,  in  proportion  to  the 
rent  which  it  affords. 

The  monopoly,  indeed,  raises  the  rate  of 
mercantile  profit,  and  thereby  augments 
somewhat  the  gain  of  our  merchants.  But 
as  it  obstructs  the  natural  increase  of  capital, 
it  tends  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase  the 
sum  total  of  the  revenue  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  derive  from  the  profits  of 
stock ;  a  small  profit  upon  a  great  capital  ge^ 
nerally  affording  a  greater  revenue  than  a 
great  profit  upon  a  small  one.  The  mono> 
poW  raises  the  rate  of  profit,  but  it  hinders  tbf 
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sum  of  profit  from  rising  so  high  as  it  other- 
wise would  do. 

All  the  ori^jud  sources  of  revenue,  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the 
profits  of  stock,  the  monopoly  renders  much 
less  abundant  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
To  promote  the  little  interest  of  one  little 
order  of  men  in  one  country,  it  hurts  the  in- 
terest of  all  other  orders  of  men  in  that  coun- 
try, and  of  all  the  men  in  all  other  countries. 

It  is  solely  by  raising  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit,  that  the  monopoly  either  has  proved, 
or  could  prove,  advantageous  to  any  one  par- 
ticular  order  of  men.  But  besides  all  the 
bad  effects  to  the  country  in  general,  which 
have  already  been  mentioned  as  necessarily 
resulting  from  a  higher  rate  of  profit,  there  is 
one  nu>re  fatal,  perhaps,  than  all  these  put 
together,  but  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
experience,  is  inseparably  connected  with  it. 
The  high  rate  of  profit  seems  everywhere  to 
destroy  that  parsimony  which,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, is  natural  to  the  character  of  the 
merchant.  When  profits  are  high,  that  sober 
virtue  seems  to  be  superfluous,  and  expensive 
luxury  to  suit  better  the  affluence  of  his  situa- 
tion.  But  the  owners  of  the  great  mercantile 
capitals  are  necessarily  the  leaders  and  con- 
ductors of  the  whole  industry  of  every  na- 
tion ;  and  their  example  has  a  much  greater 
influence  upon  the  manners  of  the  whole  in- 
dustrious part  of  it  than  that  of  any  other 
order  of  men.  If  his  employer  is  attentive 
and  parumonious,  the  workman  is  very  likely 
to  be  so  too ;  but  if  the  master  is  dissolute 
and  disorderly,  the  servant,  who  shapes  his 
work  according  to  the  pattern  which  his  mas- 
ter prescribes  to  him,  will  shape  his  life,  too, 
according  to  the  example  which  he  sets  him. 
Accumulation  is  thus  prevented  in  the  hands 
of  all  those  who  are  naturally  the  most  dis- 
posed to  accumulate ;  and  the  funds  destined 
for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour, 
receive  no  augmentation  from  the  revenue  of 
those  who  ought  naturally  to  augment  them 
the  most.  The  capital  of  the  coimtry,  in- 
iktead  of  increasing,  gradually  dwindles  away, 
and  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  main- 
tained in  it  grows  every  day  less  and  less. 
Have  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  merchants 
uf  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  augmented  the  capital 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  Have  they  alleviated 
the  poverty,  have  they  promoted  the  industry, 
of  those  two  beggarly  countries?  Such  has 
been  the  tone  of  mercantile  expense  in  those 
two  trading  dties,  that  those  exorbitant  pro- 
fits,  far  from  augmenting  the  general  capital 
of  the  country,  seem  scarce  to  have  been 
fofiicient  to  keep  up  the  capitals  upon  which 
they  were  made.  Foreign  capitals  are  every 
Jay  intruding  themselves,  if  I  may  say  wo, 
more  and  more  into  the  trade  of  Cadis  and 
Lisbon.  It  is  to  expel  those  foreign  capitals 
from  a  trade  which  their  own  grows  every 
day  more  and  more  insufficient  for  carrying 


on,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  endea- 
vour every  day  to  straiten  more  and  more  the 
galling  bands  of  their  absurd  monopoly. 
Compare  the  mercantile  manners  of  Catlir 
and  Lisbon  with  those  of  Amsterdam,  and 
you  will  be  sensible  how  differently  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  merchants  are  affected 
by  the  high  and  by  the  low  profits  of  stock. 
The  merchants  of  London,  indeed,  have  not 
yet  generally  become  such  magnificent  lords 
as  those  of  Cadia  and  Lisbon ;  but  neither 
are  they  in  general  such  attentive  and  parsi- 
monious burghers  as  those  of  Amsterdam. 
They  are  supposed,  however,  many  of  them, 
to  be  a  good  deal  richer  than  the  greater  part 
of  the  former,  and  not  quite  so  rich  as  many 
of  the  latter :  but  the  rate  of  their  profit  is 
commonly  much  lower  than  that  of  the  for- 
mer,  and  a  good  deal  higher  than  that  of  the 
latter.  Light  come,  light  go,  says  the  pro- 
verb ;  and  the  ordinary  tone  of  expense  seem» 
everywhere  to  be  regidated,  not  so  much  ac- 
cording to  the  real  ability  of  spending,  as 
to  the  supposed  facility  of  getting  money  to 
spend. 

It  is  thus  that  the  single  advantage  which 
the  monopoly  procures  to  a  single  order  of 
men,  is  in  many  different  ways  hurtful  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  country. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  sole  piu*. 
pose  of  raising  up  a  people  of  customers, 
may  at  first  sight,  appear  a  project  fit  only 
for  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  It  is,  however, 
a  project  altogether  unfit  for  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  but  extremely  fit  for  a  nation 
whose  government  is  influenced  by  shop 
keepers.  Such  statesmen,  and  such  states- 
men only,  are  capable  of  fancying  that  they 
will  find  some  advantage  in  employing  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to 
found  and  maintain  such  an  empire.  Say  to 
a  shopkeeper.  Buy  me  a  good  estate,  and  I 
shall  always  buy  my  clothes  at  your  shof^ 
even  though  I  should  pay  somewhat  dearer 
than  what  I  can  have  them  for  at  other  shops ; 
and  you  will  not  find  him  very  forward  to 
embrace  your  proposal.  But  should  any 
other  person  buy  you  such  an  estate,  the 
shopkeeper  will  be  much  obliged  to  your  be- 
nefactor if  he  would  enjoin  you  to  buy  all 
your  clothes  at  his  shop.  England  purchas- 
ed for  some  of  her  subjects,  who  found  them- 
selves uneasy  at  home,  a  great  estate  in  a 
distant  country.  The  price,  indeed,  was  very 
small,  and  instead  of  thirty  years  purchase, 
the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  preseiil 
times,  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  the 
expense  of  the  different  equipments  which 
made  the  first  discovery,  reconoitered  the 
coast,  and  took  a  fictitious  possession  of  the 
country.  The  land  was  good,  and  of  great 
extent ;  and  the  cultivators  having  plenty  of 
good  ground  to  work  upon,  and  being  for 
some  time  at  liberty  to  sell  their  produce 
where  they  pleased,  became*  in  the  course  of 
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little  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  (between 
1620  and  1660),  so  numerous  and  thriving  a 
people,  that  the  shopkeepers  and  other  traders 
of  England  wished  to  secure  to  themselves 
the  monopoly  of  their  custom.  Without 
pretending,  tnercfore,  that  they  had  paid  any 
part,  either  of  the  original  purchase  money, 
nr  of  the  subsequent  expense  of  improvement, 
they  petitioned  the  parliament,  that  the  cul- 
tivators of  America  might  for  the  future  be 
confined  to  their  shop ;  first,  for  buying  all 
the  goods  which  they  wanted  from  Europe ; 
and,  secondly,  for  selling  all  such  parts  of 
their  own  produce  as  those  traders  might  find 
it  convenient  to  buy.  For  they  did  not  find 
it  convenient  to  buy  every  part  of  it.  Some 
parts  of  it  imported  into  England,  might 
have  interfered  with  some  of  the  trades  which 
they  themselves  carried  on  at  home.  Those 
particular  parts  of  it,  therefore,  they  were 
willing  that  the  colonists  should  sell  where 
they  could;  the  farther  off  the  better;  and 
upon  that  account  proposed  that  their  market 
should  be  confined  to  the  countries  south  of 
Cape  Finisterre.  A  clause  in  the  famous  act 
of  navigation  established  this  truly  shopkeeper 
proposal  into  a  law. 

The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has 
Iiitherto  been  the  principal,  or  more  properly, 
pertiaps,  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  the  do- 
minion which  Great  Britain  assumes  over  her 
colonies.  In  the  exclusive  trade,  it  is  sup- 
posed, consists  the  great  advantage  of  pro- 
vinces, which  have  never  yet  afforded  either 
revenue  or  military  force  for  the  support  of 
the  civil  government,  or  the  defence  of  the 
mother  country.  The  monopoly  is  the  prin. 
dpal  badge  of  their  dependency,  and  it  is  the 
sole  fruit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered 
from  that  dependency.  Whatever  expense 
Great  Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out  in  main- 
taining this  dependency,  has  really  been  laid 
out  in  order  to  support  this  monopoly.  The 
expense  of  the  ordinary  peace  establisliment 
of  the  colonies  amounted,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  disturbances  to  the 
pay  of  twenty  regiments  of  foot ;  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  artillery,  stores,  and  extraordi- 
nary provisions,  with  which  it  was  necessary 
to  supply  them ;  and  to  the  expense  of  a  very 
considerable  naval  force,  which  was  constant- 
ly kept  up,  in  order  to  guard  from  the  smug- 
gling vessels  of  other  nations,  the  immense 
coast  of  North  America,  and  that  of  our  West 
Indian  islands.  The  whole  expense  of  this 
peace  establishment  was  a  charge  upon  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain,  and  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  smallest  part  of  what  the  do- 
minion of  the  colonies  has  cost  the  mother 
country.  If  we  would  know  the  amount  of 
the  whole,  we  must  add  to  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  this  peace  establishment,  the  interest 
of  the  sums  which,  in  consequence  of  their 
considering  her  colonies  as  provinces  subject 
to  her  dominion.   Great  Britain   has,    upon 


different  occasions,  laid  out  upon  dieir  de* 
fence.  We  must  add  to  it,  in  particular,  the 
whole  expense  of  the  late  war,  and  a  great 
part  of  that  of  the  war  which  preceded  it. 
The  late  war  was  altogether  a  colony  quarrel ; 
and  the  whole  expense  of  it,  in  whatever  pan 
of  the  world  it  might  have  been  laid  out, 
whether  in  Germany  or  the  East  Indies, 
ought  justly  to  be  stated  to  the  acconnt  oi 
the  colonies.  It  amounted  to  more  than 
ninety  millions  sterling,  including  not  only 
the  new  debt  which  was  contracted,  but  the 
two  shillings  in  the  pound  additional  land  tax, 
and  the  sums  which  were  every  year  borrow, 
ed  from  the  sinking  fund.  The  Spanish  war 
which  began  in  1 73  9  was  principally  a  colony 
quarrel.  Its  principal  object  was  to  prevent 
the  search  of  the  colony  ships,  which  carried 
on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish  Main. 
This  whole  expense  is,  in  reality,  a  bounty 
which  has  been  given  in  order  to  support  a 
monopoly.  The  pretended  purpose  of  it  was 
to  encourage  the  manufactures,  and  to  in- 
crease the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  But 
its  real  effect  has  been  to  raise  die  rate  oi 
mercantile  profit,  and  to  enable  our  merchants 
to  turn  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of  vHiich  the 
returns  are  more  slow  and  distant  than  thotf 
of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greatef 
proportion  of  their  capital  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  done ;  two  events  which,  if  a 
bounty  could  have  prevented,  it  might  per- 
haps have  been  very  well  worth  while  to  give 
such  a  bounty. 

Under  the  present  system  of  management, 
therefore.  Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but 
loss  from  the  dominion  which  she  assumes  orer 
her  colonies. 

To  propose  that  Great  Britain  should  vo- 
luntarily give  up  all  authority  over  her  colo- 
nies, and  leave  them  to  elect  their  own  ma- 
gistrates, to  enact  their  own  laws,  and  to 
make  peace  and  war,  as  they  might  think 
proper,  would  be  to  propose  such  a  measurr 
as  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  adopted  by 
any  nation  in  the  world.  No  nation  ever 
voluntarily  gave  up  the  dominion  of  any  pro- 
vince, how  troublesome  soever  it  might  be  to 
govern  it,  and  how  small  soever  the  revenue 
which  it  afforded  might  be  in  proportion  to 
the  expense  which  it  occasioned.  Such  sa- 
crifices, though  they  might  frequently  be 
agreeable  to  the  interest,  are  always  mortify, 
ing  to  the  pride  of  every  nation  ;  and,  what 
is  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence^  they 
are  always  contrary  to  the  private  interest  of 
the  governing  part  of  it,  who  would  thereby 
be  deprived  of  the  disposal  of  many  places  of 
trust  and  profit,  of  many  opportunities  of 
acquiring  wealth  and  distinction,  which  the 
possession  of  the  most  turbulent,  and,  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  the  most  unprofi- 
table  province,  seldom  fails  to  afford.  The 
most  visionary  enthusiasts  would  scarce  be 
capable  of  proposing  such  a  measure^  witk 
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any  serious  hopes  at  least  of  its  ever  being 
udopted.  If  it  was  adopted,  however,  Great 
Britain  would  not  only  be  immediately  freed 
from  the  whole  annual  expense  of  the  peace 
establishment  of  the  colonies,  but  might  settle 
with  them  such  a  treaty  of  commerce  as 
would  effectually  secure  to  her  a  free  trade, 
more  adrantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  though  less  so  to  the  merchants,  than 
the  monopoly  which  she  at  present  enjoys. 
By  thus  parting  good  friends,  the  natural  af- 
fection of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country, 
which,  perhaps,  our  late  dissensions  have  well 
nigh  extinguished,  would  quickly  revive.  It 
might  dispose  them  not  only  to  respect,  for 
whole  centuries  together,  that  treaty  of  com- 
merce which  they  had  concluded  with  us  at 
parting,  but  to  favour  us  in  war  as  well  as  in 
trade,  and  instead  of  turbulent  and  factious 
subjects,  to  become  our  most  faithful,  affec- 
tionate, and  generous  allies;  and  the  same 
sort  of  parental  affection  on  the  one  side,  and 
filial  respect  on  the  other,  might  revive  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  which 
used  to  subsist  between  those  of  ancient  Greece 
and  the  mother  city  from  which  they  descended. 
In  order  to  render  any  province  advanta- 
geous to  the  empire  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought 
Co  afford,  in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue  to  the 
public,  sufficient  not  only  for  defraying  the 
whole  expense  of  its  own  peace  establishment, 
but  for  contributing  its  proportion  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  general  government  of  the  empire. 
Every  province  necessarily  contributes,  more 
or  less,  to  increase  the  expense  of  that  general 
government.  If  any  particular  province, 
therefore,  does  not  contribute  its  share  to- 
wards defraying  this  expense,  an  unequal 
burden  must  be  thrown  upon  some  other  part 
of  the  empire.  The  extraordinary  revenue, 
too,  which  every  province  affords  to  the  pub- 
lic in  time  of  war,  ought,  from  parity  of  rea- 
son, to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  ex- 
traordinary revenue  of  the  whole  empire, 
which  its  ordinary  revenue  docs  in  time  of 
|)eace.  That  neither  the  ordinary  nor  extra- 
ordinary revenue  which  Great  Britain  de- 
rives from  her  colonies,  bears  this  proportion 
to  the  whole  revenue  of  the  British  empire, 
Mrill  readily  be  allowed.  The  monopoly,  it 
has  been  supposed,  indeed,  by  increasing  the 
private  revenue  of  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  thereby  enabling  them  to  pay  great- 
er taxes,  compensates  the  deficiency  of  the 
public  revenue  of  the  colonies.  But  this  mo- 
nopoly, I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  though 
a  very  grievous  tax  upon  the  colonies,  and 
though  it  may  increase  the  revenue  of  a  parti- 
cular order  of  men  in  Great  Britain,  dimi- 
nishes, instead  of  increasing,  that  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  consequently  dimi- 
nishes, instead  of  increasing,  the  ability  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes. 
Tlie  men,  too,  whose  revenue  the  nu>nopoly 
constitute  a  particular  order,  which 


it  is  both  absolutely  impossible  to  tax  beyond 
the  proportion  of  other  orders,  and  extremely 
impolitic  even  to  attempt  to  tax  beyond  tlut 
proportion,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in 
the  following  book.  No  particular  resource, 
therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  particular 
order. 

The  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  their 
own  assemblies,  or  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 

That  the  colony  assemblies  can  never  be  so 
managed  as  to  levy  upon  their  constituents  a 
public  revenue,  sufficient,  not  only  to  main- 
tain at  all  times  their  own  civil  and  military 
establishment,  but  to  pay  their  proper  propor- 
tion of  the  expense  of  the  general  govern- 
ment  of  the  British  empire,  seems  not  ver}' 
probable.  It  was  a  long  time  before  even 
the  parliament  of  England,  though  placed 
immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  sovereign, 
could  be  brought  under  such  a  system  of 
management,  or  could  be  rendered  sufficient- 
ly liberal  in  their  grants  for  supporting  the 
civil  apd  military  establishments  even  of  their 
own  country.  It  was  only  by  distributing 
among  the  particular  members  of  parliament 
a  great  part  either  of  the  offices,  or  of  the 
disposal  of  the  offices  arising  from  this  civil 
and  military  establishment,  that  such  a  system 
of  management  could  be  established,  even 
with  regard  to  the  parliament  of  England. 
But  the  distance  of  the  colony  assemblies 
from  the  eye  of  the  sovereign,  their  number, 
their  dispersed  situation,  and  their  various 
constitutions,  would  render  it  very  difficult 
to  manage  them  in  the  same  manner,  even 
though  the  sovereign  had  the  same  means  of 
doing  it ;  and  those  means  are  wanting.  It 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  distribute 
among  all  the  leading  members  of  all  the  co- 
lonv  assemblies  such  a  share,  either  of  the 
offices,  or  of  the  disposal  of  the  offices,  aris- 
ing from  the  general  government  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  as  to  dispose  them  to  give  up 
their  popularity  at  home,  and  to  tax  their 
constituents  for  the  support  of  that  general 
government,  of  which  almost  the  whole  emo- 
luments were  to  be  divided  among  people  who 
were  strangers  to  them.  The  unavoidable 
ignorance  of  administration,  besides,  con- 
cerning the  relative  importance  of  the  differ 
rent  members  of  those  different  assemblies, 
the  offences  which  must  frequently  be  given, 
the  blunders  which  must  constantly  be  com- 
mitted,  in  attempting  to  manage  them  in 
this  manner,  seems  to  render  such  a  system 
of  management  altogether  impracticable  with 
r^ard  to  them. 

The  colony  assembUes,  besides,  cannot  be 
supposed  the  proper  judges  of  what  is  neces. 
sary  for  the  defence  and  support  of  the  whole 
empire.  The  care  of  that  defence  and  sup 
port  is  not  entrusted  to  them.  It  is  not  their 
business,  and  they  have  no  regular  means  of 
information  concerning  it.     Tlie  assembly  of 
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a  province,  like  the  vestry  of  a  parish,  may 
judge  very  properly  concerning  the  affaire  of 
its  own  particular  district,  but  can  have  no 
proper  means  of  judging  concerning  thosd  of 
the  whole  empire.  It  cannot  even  judge  pro- 
perly concerning  the  proportion  which  its  own 
province  bean  to  the  whole  empire,  or  con- 
cerning the  relative  degree  of  its  wealth  and 
importance,  compared  with  the  other  pro- 
vinces ;  because  those  other  provinces  are  not 
under  the  inspection  and  superintcndency  of 
the  assembly  of  a  particular  province.  What 
is  necessary  for  the  defence  and  support  of  the 
whole  empire,  and  in  what  proportion  each 
part  ought  to  contribute,  can  be  judged  of 
only  by  that  assembly  which  inspects  and  su- 
perintends the  affaire  of  the  whole  empire. 

It  has  been  proposed,  accordingly,  that  the 
colonies  should  be  taxed  by  requisition,  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  determining  the 
sum  which  each  colony  ought  to  pay,  and  the 
provincial  assembly  assessing  and  levying  it 
in  the  way  that  suited  best  the  circumstances 
of  the  province.  What  concerned  the  whole 
empire  would  in  this  way  be  determined  by 
the  assembly  which  inspects  and  superintends 
the  affaire  of  the  whole  empire ;  and  the  pro- 
vincial affaire  of  each  colony  might  still  be  re- 
gulated by  its  own  assembly.  Though  the 
colonies  should,  in  this  case,  have  no  repre- 
sentatives in  the  British  parliament,  yet,  if  we 
may  judge  by  experience,  there  is  no  probabi- 
lity that  the  parliamentary  requisition  would 
be  unreasonable.  The  parliament  of  England 
has  not,  upon  any  occasion,  shewn  the  small- 
est disposition  to  overburden  those  parts  of 
the  empire  which  are  not  represented  in  par- 
liament. The  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jer- 
sey, vrithout  any  means  of  resisting  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament,  are  more  lightly  taxed  than 
any  part  of  Great  Britain.  Parliament,  in  at- 
tempting to  exercise  its  supposed  right,  whe- 
ther well  or  ill  grounded,  of  taxing  the  colo- 
nies, has  never  hitherto  demanded  of  them 
any  thing  which  even  approached  to  a  just 
proportion  to  what  was  paid  by  their  fellow- 
subjects  at  hone.  If  tlic  contribution  of  the 
colonies,  besides,  was  to  rise  or  fall  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  land-tax,  par- 
liament  could  not  tax  them  without  taxing, 
at  the  same  time,  its  own  constituents,  and 
the  colonies  might,  in  this  case,  be  considered 
as  virtually  represented  in  parliament. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in 
which  all  the  different  provinces  are  not  taxed, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  one 
mass;  but  in  which  the  sovereign  regulates 
the  sum  which  each  province  ought  to  pay, 
«nd  in  some  provinces  assesses  and  levies  it 
as  he  thinks  proper ;  while  in  othere  he  leaves 
it  to  be  assessed  and  levied  as  the  respective 
states  of  each  province  shall  determine.  In 
some  provinces  of  France,  the  king  not  only 
imposes  what  taxes  he  thinks  proper,  but  as- 
sesses and  levies  them  in  the  way  he  thinks 


proper.  From  othere  he  demands  a  cercaia 
sum,  but  leaves  it  to  the  states  of  eadi  pro- 
vince to  assess  and  levy  that  sum  as  they  think 
proper.  According  to  the  scheme  of  taxing 
by  requisition,  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain would  stand  nearlv  in  the  same  situatioL 
towards  the  colony  assemblies,  as  the  king  of 
France  does  towards  the  states  of  those  pro- 
vinces which  still  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing states  of  their  own,  the  provinces  of 
France  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  go- 
verned. 

But  though,  according  to  this  scheme,  tiie 
colonies  could  have  no  just  reason  to  fear  tiiat 
their  share  of  the  public  burdens  should  ever 
exceed  the  proper  proportion  to  that  of  that 
fellow-citizens  at  home.  Great  Britain  nii|^t 
have  just  reason  to  fear  that  it  never  would 
amount  to  that  proper  proportion.  Tlie  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  has  not,  for  aaaic 
time  past,  had  the  same  established  authority 
in  the  colonies,  which  the  French  king  has  is 
those  provinces  of  France  which  still  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  having  states  of  their  own. 
The  colony  assemblies,  if  they  were  not  very 
favourably  disposed  (and  unless  more  skilfully 
managed  than  they  ever  have  been  hitherto, 
they  are  not  very  likely  to  be  so),  might  still 
find  numy  pretences  for  evading  or  rejecting 
the  most  reasonable  requisitions  of  pariia. 
menL  A  French  war  breaks  out,  we  shall 
suppose ;  ten  millions  must  inunediately  be 
raised,  in  order  to  defend  the  seat  of  the  em- 
pire. This  sum  must  be  borrowed  upon  the 
credit  of  some  parliamentary  fund  mortgaged 
for  paying  the  interest.  Part  of  this  fund 
parliament  proposes  to  raise  by  a  tax  to  be 
levied  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  part  of  it  by  a 
requisition  to  all  the  different  colony  assem- 
blies of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Would 
people  readily  advance  their  money  upon  the 
credit  of  a  fund  which  partly  depended  upon 
the  good  humour  of  all  those  assemblies,  far 
distant  from  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  sometimei^ 
perhaps,  thinking  themselves  not  much  con- 
cerned in  the  event  of  it  ?  Upon  such  a  fund« 
no  more  money  would  probably  be  advanced 
than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great  Bri- 
tain might  be  supposed  to  answer  for.  The 
whole  burden  of  the  debt  contracted  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  would  in  this  manner  faU, 
as  it  always  has  done  hitherto,  upon  Great 
Britain ;  upon  a  part  of  the  empire,  and  not 
upon  the  whole  empire.  Great  Britain  is, 
perhaps,  since  the  world  began,  the  only  state 
which,  as  it  has  extended  its  empire,  has  only 
increased  its  expense,  without  once  augment* 
ing  its  resources.  Other  states  have  gene- 
rally disburdened  themselves,  upon  their  sub- 
ject and  subordinate  provinces,  of  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  expense  of  defending 
the  empire.  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  suf- 
fered her  subject  and  subordinate  provinces  tc 
disburden  themselves  upon  her  of  almost  this 
whole  expense.    In  order  to  put  Great  Britain 
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u|ion  a  footing  uf  equality  with  her  own  colo- 
.ties,  which  the  law  has  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  subject  and  subordinate,  it  seems  neces- 
sary, upon  the  scheme  of  taxing  them  by  par- 
liamentary requisition,  that  parliament  sliould 
have  some  means  of  rendering  its  requisitions 


semblies  should  attempt  to  evade  or  reject 
them ;  and  what  those  means  are,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  conceive,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
explained. 

Should  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at 
the  same  time,  be  ever  fully  established  in  the 
right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  even  independent 
of  the  consent  of  their  own  assemblies,  the 
importance  of  those  assemblies  would,  from 
that  moment,  be  at  an  end,  and  with  it,  that 
of  all  the  leading  men  of  British  America. 
Men  desire  to  have  some  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  aflairs,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  importance  which  it  gives  them.  Upon 
the  power  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Icad- 
mg  men,  the  natural  aristocracy  of  every  coun- 
try, have  of  preserving  or  defending  their  re- 
spective importance,  depends  the  stability  and 
duration  of  every  system  of  free  government 
In  the  attacks  which  those  leading  men  are  con- 
tinually making  upon  the  importance  of  one  an . 
other,  and  in  the  defence  of  their  own,  consists 
the  whole  play  of  domestic  faction  and  ambi- 
tion. The  leading  men  of  America,  like  those 
of  all  other  countries,  desire  to  preserve  their 
own  importance.  They  feel,  ur  imagine,  that  if 
their  assemblies,  which  they  are  fond  of  call, 
mg  parliaments,  and  of  considering  as  equal 
in  authority  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  should  be  so  far  degraded  as  to  become 
the  humble  ministers  and  executive  officers 
of  that  parliament,  the  greater  part  of  their 
own  importance  would  be  at  an  end.  Tliey 
have  rejected,  therefore,  the  proposal  of  be- 
ing taxed  by  parliamentary  requisition,  and, 
like  other  ambitious  and  high-spirited  men, 
have  rather  chosen  to  draw  the  sword  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  importance. 

Towards  the  declension  of  the  llom<in  re- 
public, the  allies  of  Rome,  who  had  borne 
the  principal  burden  of  defending  the  state 
and  extending  the  empire,  demanded  to  be 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. Upon  being  refused,  the  social  war 
broke  out.  During  the  course  of  that  war, 
Rome  granted  those  privileges  to  the  greater 
|iart  of  them,  one  by  one,  and  in  proportion  as 
ibey  detached  themselves  from  the  general 
ronfederacy.  The  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain insists  upon  taxing  the  colonies ;  and  they 
refuse  to  be  taxed  by  a  parliament  in  which 


pensation  admitted  to  the  same  freedom  of 
trade  with  its  fellow-subjects  at  home ;  the 
number  of  its  representatives  to  be  augmented 
as  the  proportion  of  its  contribution  might  ai* 
terwards  augment ;  a  new  method  of  acquir- 
ing  importance,  a  new  and  more  dazzling  ob- 


inimediately  effectual,  in  case  the  colony  as-  ject  of  ambition,  would  be  presented  to  the 


leading  men  of  each  colony.  Instead  of  pid- 
dling for  the  little  prizes  which  are  to  be  found 
in  what  may  be  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  co- 
lony  faction,  they  might  then  hope,  from  the 
presumption  which  men  naturally  have  in  their 
own  ability  and  good  fortune,  to  draw  some 
of  the  great  prizes  which  sometimes  come  from 
the  wheel  of  the  great  state  lottery  of  British 
politics.  Unless  this  or  some  other  method  is 
fallen  upon,  and  there  seems  to  be  none  more 
obvious  than  this,  of  preserving  the  importance 
and  of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  the  leading 
men  of  America,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they 
will  ever  voluntarily  submit  to  us ;  and  we 
ought  to  consider,  that  the  blood  which  must 
be  shed  in  forcing  them  to  do  so,  is,  every 
drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  tho6e  who  are, 
or  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  have  for  our  feU 
low-citizens.  They  are  very  weak  who  flattci 
themselves  that,  in  the  state  to  which  things 
have  come,  our  colonies  will  be  easily  con- 
quered by  force  alone.  The  persons  who  now 
govern  the  resolutions  of  what  they  call  their 
continental  congress,  feel  in  themselves  at  thi^ 
moment  a  degree  of  importance  which,  per- 
haps,  the  greatest  subjects  in  Europe  scarce 
feel.  From  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  at- 
torneys, they  are  become  statesmen  and  legis- 
lators, and  are  employed  in  contriving  a  new 
form  of  government  for  an  extensile  empire, 
which,  they  flatter  themselves,  will  become, 
and  which,  indeed,  seems  very  likely  to  be 
come,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  formidable 
that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Five  hundred 
different  people,  perhaps,  who,  io  different 
wa}'s,  act  immediately  under  the  continental 
congress,  and  five  hundred  thousand,  perhaps, 
who  act  under  those  five  hundred,  all  feel,  in 
the  same  manner,  a  proportionable  rise  in 
their  own  importance.  Almost  every  indivi- 
dual  of  the  governing  party  in  America  fills, 
at  present,  in  his  own  fancy,  a  station  supe- 
rior, not  only  to  what  he  had  ever  filled  be- 
fore, but  to  what  he  had  ever  expected  to  fill ; 
and  unless  some  new  object  of  ambition  is 
presented  either  to  him  or  to  his  leaders,  if  be 
has  the  ordinary  spirit  of  a  man,  he  will  die 
in  defence  of  that  station. 

It  is  a  remark  of  the  President  Heynaut, 
that  we  now  read  with  pleasure  the  account 
of  many  little  transactions  of  the  Ligue,  which. 


they  are  not  represented.     If  to  each  colony  when  they  happened,  were  not,  perhaps,  con- 


which  should  detach  itself  from  the  general 
confederacy.  Great  Britain  should  allow  such 
a  number  of  representatives  as  suited  the  pro- 
portion of  what  it  contributed  to  the  public 
revenue  of  the  empire,  in  consequence  of  its 


sidered  as  very  important  pieces  of  news.  But 
every  man  then,  says  he,  fancied  himself  of 
some  importance ;  and  the  innumeralile  me- 
moirs which  have  come  down  to  us  from  those 
times,  were  the  greater  part  of  them  written 


being  subjected  to  the  same  taxes,  and  in  com-  bv  oeople  who  took  pleasure  in  recording  and 
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magnifying  events,  in  whlcb  they  flattered 
themselves  they  had  been  considerable  actors. 
How  obstinately  the  city  of  Paris,  upon  that 
occasion,  defended  itself,  what  a  dreadful  fa- 
mine it  supported,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
best,  and  aftenvards  the  most  beloved  of  all 
the  French  kings,  is  well  known.  The  greater 
part  of  the  citizens,  or  those  who  governed  the 
greater  part  of  them,  fought  in  defence  of 
their  own  importance,  which,  they  foresaw, 
was  to  be  at  an  end  whenever  the  ancient  go- 
vernment should  be  re-established.  Our  co- 
lonies, unless  they  can  be  induced  to  consent 
to  a  union,  are  very  likely  to  defend  them- 
selves, against  the  best  of  all  mother  countries, 
as  obstinately  as  die  city  of  Paris  did  against 
one  of  the  best  of  kings. 

Tlie  idea  of  representation  was  unknown  in 
ancient  times.    When  the  people  of  one  state 
were  admitted  to  the  right  of  citizenship  in 
another,  they  had  no  other  means  of  exercis- 
ing that  right,  but  by  coming  in  a  body  to 
vote  and  deliberate  with  the  people  of  that 
other  state.  The  admission  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  completely  ruined  the  Ro- 
man republic.     It  was  no  lunger  possible  to 
distinguish  between  who  was,  and  who  was 
not,  a  Roman  citizen.    No  tribe  could  know 
its  own  members.   A  rabble  of  any  kind  could 
be  introduced  into  the  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple, could  drive  out  the  leal  citizens,  and  de- 
cide upon  the  affairs  of  tlie  republic,  as  if  they 
themselves  had  been  such.    But  though  Ame- 
rica were  to  send  tifly  or  sixty  new  represen- 
tatives to  parliament  the  door-keeper  of  the 
house  of  commons  could  not  find  any  great 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  who  was 
and  who  was  not  a  member.  Though  the  Ro- 
man constitution,  tlierefore,  was  necessarily 
ruined  by  tlie  union  of  Rome  with  the  allied 
states  of  Italy,  there  b  not  the  least  probabi- 
lity tliat  die  British  constitution  would  be  hurt 
by  the  union  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colo- 
nies.     That   constitution,    on   the   contrary, 
would  be  completed  by  it,  and  seems  to  be 
imperfect  without  it.   The  assembly  which  de- 
liberates and  decides  concerning  the  affairs  of 
every  part  of  tlie  empire,  in  order  to  be  pro- 
perly informed,  ought  certainly  to  have  re- 
presentatives from  every  part  of  it.    That  this 
union,  however,  could  be  easily  effectuated, 
or  tliat  difficulties,  and  great  difficulties,  might 
not  occur  in  the  execution,  I  do  not  pretend. 
I  have  yet  heard  of  none,  however,  which  ap- 
pear insurmountable.    The  principal,  perhaps, 
arise,    not  from   the   nature  of  things,   but 
from  tlie  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple, both  on  tliis  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

We  on  this  side  the  water  are  afraid  \tU 
the  multitude  of  American  representatives 
should  overturn  the  balance  of  tlie  constitu- 
lion,  and  increase  too  much  either  the  influ- 
ence of  tlie  crown  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 


force  of  the  democracy  on  the  other.  But  U 
the  number  of  American  representadvcs  wmi 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  produce  of  Amefi- 
can  taxation,  the  number  of  people  to  be  nw 
naged  would  increase  exactly  in  proportioii  to 
the  means  of  managing  them,  and  Uie  meat 
of  managing  to  the  number  of  people  tm  be 
managed.  Tlie  monarchical  and  democxatiGBl 
parts  of  the  constitution  would,  after  the  union, 
stand  exactly  In  the  same  degree  of  reUtivc 
force  witli  regard  to  one  another  as  they  had 
d(^ne  before. 

The  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
are  afraid  lest  their  distance  from  the  seat  d 
government  might  expose  them  to  many  op. 
pressions ;  but  their  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment, of  which  the  number  ought  from  tha 
first  to  be  considerable,  would  easily  be  abb 
to  protect  them  from  all  oppression.  The  di^ 
tance  could  not  much  weaken  the  dependency 
of  the  representative  upon  the  constituent,  and 
the  former  would  still  feel  that  he  owed  his 
seat  in  parliament,  and  all  the  coosequ^ice 
which  he  derived  from  it,  to  the  good-will  ci 
the  latter.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  the  far- 
mer, therefore,  to  cultivate  that  good-will,  by 
complaining,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  of  ev^y  outrage  which 
any  civil  or  military  officer  might  be  guil^  of 
in  those  remote  parts  of  the  empire.  The  dis- 
tance of  America  from  the  seat  of  gOTemment, 
besides,  the  natives  of  that  country  might  flat- 
ter themselves,  with  some  appearance  of  rc^ 
son  too,  would  not  be  of  very  long  conti- 
nuance. Such  has  hitherto  been  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  that  country  in  wealth,  population, 
and  improvement,  that  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  a  century,  perhaps,  the  produce  of 
the  American  might  exceed  that  of  the  Bri- 
tish taxation.  The  seat  of  the  empire  wouM 
then  naturally  remove  itself  to  that  part  of  the 
empire  which  contributed  most  to  the  general 
defence  and  support  of  the  whole. 

The  discovery  of  America,  and  tliat  of  a 
passage  to  the  £ast  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  are  the  two  greatest  and  most 
important  events  recorded  in  the  history  ol 
mankind.  Their  consequences  have  alresdy 
been  great ;  but,  in  the  short  period  of  bis. 
tween  two  and  three  centuries  which  has 
elapsed  since  these  discoveries  were  made,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  whole  extent  of  their 
consequences  can  have  been  seen.  What  be- 
nefits or  what  misfortunes  to  mankind  may 
hereafter  result  from  those  great  events,  no  hu- 
man wisdom  can  foresee.  By  uniting  in  some 
measure  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
by  enabling  them  to  relieve  one  another's 
wants,  to  increase  one  another's  enjojrmentk, 
and  to  encourage  one  anotlicr*s  industry,  that 
general  tendency  would  seem  to  be  beneficiaL 
To  die  natives,  however,  both  of  the  East  and 
Weft  Indies,  all  tlie  commercial  benefits  which 
can  have  resulted  from  tho^e  events  have  been 
sunk   and   lost   in  the  dreadful  misfortunes 
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which  they  have  ocowionecL  These  misfor- 
uinct,  howerer,  teem  to  have  arisen  rather 
from  accident  than  from  any  thing  in  the  na- 
ture of  those  erents  themselves.  At  the  par- 
ticular time  when  these  discoreries  were  made, 
the  superiority  of  fcMrce  happened  to  be  so 
great  on  the  side  of  the  Europeans,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  commit  with  impunity  erery 
sort  of  injustice  in  those  remote  countries. 
HereaAer,  perhaps,  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries may  grow  stronger,  or  those  of  Europe 
may  grow  weaker ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  different  quarters  of  the  world  may  arrive 
at  that  equality  of  courage  and  force  which, 
by  inspiring  mutual  fear,  can  alone  overawe 
the  injustice  of  independent  nations  into  some 
sort  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  one  another. 
But  nothing  seems  more  likely  to  establish 
this  equality  of  force,  than  that  mutual  com- 
munication of  knowledge,  and  of  all  sorts  of 
improvements,  which  an  extensive  commerce 
from  all  countries  to  all  countries  naturally, 
or  rather  necessarily,  carries  along  with  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  principal  effects 
of  those  discoveries  has  been,  to  raise  the 
mercantile  system  to  a  d^ree  of  splendour 
and  glory  which  it  could  never  otherwise  have 
attained  to.  It  is  the  object  of  that  system 
to  enrich  a  great  nation,  rather  by  trade  and 
manufactures  than  by  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  land,  rather  by  the  industry  of 
thi*  towns  than  by  that  of  the  country.  But 
in  consequence  of  those  discoveries,  the  com- 
mercial towns  of  Europe,  instead  of  being 
the  manufacturers  and  carriers  for  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  world  (that  part  of  Europe 
which  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic  and 
Mediterranean  seas),  have  now  become  the 
manufacturers  for  the  numerous  and  thriring 
cultivators  of  America,  and  the  carriers,  and 
in  some  respects  the  manufacturers  too,  for 
almost  all  the  different  nations  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  Two  new  worlds  have 
been  opened  to  their  industry,  each  of  them 
much  greater  and  more  extensive  than  the 
old  one,  and  the  market  of  one  of  them  grow- 
ing still  greater  and  greater  every  day. 

The  countries  which  possess  the  colonies  of 
America,  and  which  trside  directly  to  the  East 
Indies,  enjoy  indeed  the  whole  show  and 
splendour  of  this  great  commerce.  Other 
countries,  however,  notwithstanding  all  the 
invidious  restraints  by  which  it  is  meant  to 
exdude  them,  frequently  enjoy  a  greater 
share  of  the  real  benefit  of  it.  The  colonies 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  example,  give 
more  real  encouragement  to  the  industry  of 
other  countries  than  to  that  of  Spain  and  Pcmt- 
tugaL  In  the  single  article  of  linen  alone, 
the  consumption  of  those  colonies  amounts,  it 
is  said  (but  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant  the 
quantity),  to  more  than  three  millions  sterling 
»>year.  But  this  great  consumption  is  almost 
entirely  supplied  by  France.  Flanders,  Hoi- 


land,  and  Germany.  Spain  and  i'ortuga! 
furnish  but  a  small  part  of  it.  The  capital 
which  supplies  the  colonies  with  this  great 
quantity  of  linen,  is  annually  distributed  a. 
mong,  and  fumi^es  a  revenue  to,  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  other  countries.  The  profits 
of  it  only  are  spent  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  they  help  to  support  the  sumptuous 
profusion  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and 
Lisbon. 

Even  the  r^ulations  by  which  each  nation 
endeavours  to  secure  to  itself  the  exclusive 
trade  of  its  own  colonies,  are  frequently  more 
hurtful  to  the  countries  in  favour  of  which 
they  are  established,  than  to  those  against 
which  they  are  established.  The  unjust  op. 
pression  of  the  industry  of  other  countries 
falls  back,  if  I  may  say  so,  upon  the  heads 
of  the  oppressors,  and  crushes  their  industry 
more  than  it  does  that  of  those  other  coun- 
tries. By  those  r^^lations,  for  example,  the 
merchant  of  Hamburg  must  send  the  hnen 
which  he  destines  for  the  American  marke* 
to  London,  and  he  must  bring  back  from 
thence  the  tdl>acco  which  he  destines  for  the 
German  market ;  because  he  can  neither  send 
the  one  directly  to  America,  nor  bring  the 
other  directly  from  thence.  By  this  restrain 
he  is  probably  obliged  to  sell  the  one  some- 
what cheaper,  and  to  boy  the  other  somewhat 
dearer,  than  he  otherwise  might  have  done ; 
and  his  profits  are  probably  somewhat  abridg- 
ed by  means  of  it.  In  this  trade,  however, 
between  Hamburg  and  London,  he  certainly 
receives  the  returns  of  his  capital  much  more 
quickly  than  he  could  possibly  have  done  in 
the  direct  trade  to  America,  even  though  wc 
should  suppose,  what  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
that  the  payments  of  America  were  as  punc- 
tual as  those  of  London.  In  tlie  trade, 
therefore,  to  which  those  regulations  confine 
the  merchant  of  Hamburg,  his  capital  can 
keep  in  constant  employment  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  Ginrman  industry  than  he  possibly 
could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which  be 
is  excluded.  Though  the  (me  employment, 
therefore,  may  to  him  perhaps  be  less  profi- 
table than  the  other,  it  cannot  be  less  advan- 
tageous  to  his  country.  It  is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  employment  into  which  the  mono- 
poly  naturally  attracts,  if  I  may  say  so,  the 
capital  of  the  London  merchant.  That  em- 
ployment may,  perhaps,  be  more  profitable  to 
him  than  the  greater  part  of  other  employ- 
ments ;  but  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the 
returns,  it  cannot  be  more  advantageous  tc 
his  country. 

Afler  all  the  unjust  attempts,  therefore,  of 
every  country  in  Europe  to  engross  to  itself 
the  whole  advantage  of  the  trade  of  its  own 
colonies,  no  country  has  yet  been  able  to 
engross  to  itself  any  thing  but  the  exiiense  of 
supporting  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  defending 
in  time  of  war,  the  oppressive  authority  which 
it  assumes  over  them.      The  incopveniencies 
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resulting  from  the  possession  of  iVi  colonies, 
every  country  has  engrossed  to  itself  com- 
pletely. Tlie  adrantages  resulting  from 
their  trade,  it  has  been  obliged  to  share  with 
many  other  countnes. 

At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of 
the  great  commerce  of  America  naturally 
seems  to  be  an  acquisition  of^  the  highest 
ralue.  To  the  undisceming  eye  of  giddy 
ambition  it  naturally  presents  itself,  amidst 
the  confused  scramble  of  politics  and  war,  as 
a  very  dazzling  object  to  fight  for.  The  daz- 
zling splendour  of  the  object,  however,  the 
immense  greatness  of  the  commerce,  is  the 
rery  quality  which  renders  the  monopoly  of 
it  hurtful,  or  which  makes  one  employment, 
in  its  own  nature  necessarily  less  advanta- 
geous to  the  country  than  the  greater  part  of 
other  employments,  absorb  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country  than 
what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it. 

The  mercantile  stock  of  every  country,  it 
has  been  shown  in  tlie  second  book,  naturally 
seeks,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  employment 
most  advantageous  to  that  country.  If  it  is 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  the  country 
to  which  it  belongs  becomes  the  emporium  of 
the  goods  of  all  the  countries  whose  trade 
that  stock  carries  on.  But  the  owner  of  that 
stock  necessarily  wishes  to  dispose  of  as  great 
a  part  of  those  goods  as  he  can  at  home. 
He  thereby  saves  himself  the  trouble,  risk, 
and  expense  of  expoitation ;  and  he  will  upon 
that  account  be  glad  to  sell  them  at  home, 
not  only  for  a  much  smaller  price,  but  with 
somewhat  a  smaller  profit,  than  he  might  ex- 
pect to  make  by  sending  them  abroad.  He 
naturally,  therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as 
he  can  to  turn  his  carrying  trade  into  a 
foreign  trade  of  consumption.  If  his  stock, 
again,  is  employi'd  in  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption, he  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be 
glad  to  dispose  of,  at  home,  as  great  a  part 
as  he  can  of  the  home  goods  which  he  collects 
in  order  to  export  to  some  foreign  market, 
and  he  will  thus  endeavour,  as  much  as  he 
can,  to  turn  his  foreign  trade  of  consumption 
into  a  home  trade.  The  mercantile  stock  of 
every  country  naturally  courts  in  this  manner 
the  near,  and  shuns  the  distant  employment : 
naturally  courts  the  employment  in>  which 
the  returns  are  frequent,  and  shuns  that  in 
which  they  are  distant  and  ilow;  naturally 
courts  the  employment  m  which  it  can  main- 
tain the  greatest  quantity  of  productive  labour 
in  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  or  in 
which  its  owner  resides,  and  shuns  that  in 
which  it  can  maintain  there  the  smallest 
quantity.  It  naturally  courts  the  employ- 
ment which  in  ordinary  cases  is  most  advan- 
tageous, and  shuns  that  which  in  ordinary 
."tases  is  least  advantageous  to  that  country. 

But  if,  in  any  one  of  those  distant  employ- 
ments, which  in  ordinary  cases  are  less  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country,  the  profit  should 


happen  to  rise  somewhat  higher  than  what  n 
sufficient  to  balance  the  natural  preference 
which  is  given  to  nearer  employments,  thu 
superiority  of  profit  will  draw  stock  from  those 
nearer  employments,  till  the  profits  of  all  re- 
turn to  their  proper  level.  This  superiority 
of  profit,  however,  is  a  proof  that,  in  the  ac- 
tual circumstances  of  the  society,  those  dis- 
tant employments  are  somewhat  understocked 
in  proportion  to  other  employments,  mnfl  that 
the  stock  of  the  society  is  not  distributed  in 
the  properest  manner  among  aU  the  cUfierent 
employments  carried  on  in  it.  It  is  a  proo! 
that  something  is  either  bought  cheaper  oi 
sold  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  some 
particular  class  of  citizens  is  more  or  Icn 
oppressed,  either  by  paying  more,  or  by  get> 
ting  less  than  what  is  suitable  to  that  equality 
which  ought  to  take  place,  and  which  natu- 
rally does  take  place,  among  all  the  diflTerent 
classes  of  them.  Though  the  same  capital 
never  will  maintain  the  same  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour  in  a  distant  as  in  a  near  ens- 
ploymcnt,  yet  a  distant  employment  may  be 
as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  society  as 
a  near  one;  the  goods  which  the  distant 
employment  deals  in  being  necessary,  perfa^M^ 
for  carrying  on  *many  of  the  nearer  employ- 
ments. But  if  the  profits  of  those  who  deal 
in  such  goods  are  above  their  proper  level, 
those  goods  will  be  sold  dearer  than  they 
ought  to  be,  or  somewhat  above  thdr  natural 
price,  and  ^1  those  engaged  in  the  nearer  em- 
ployments will  be  more  or  less  opj^ressed  by 
this  high  price.  Their  interest,  therefore,  in 
this  case,  requires,  that  some  stock  should 
be  withdrawn  from  those  nearer  employments, 
and  turned  towards  that  distant  one,  in  cmieT 
to  reduce  its  profits  to  their  proper  level,  and 
the  price  of  the  goods  which  it  deals  in  to 
their  natural  price.  In  this  extraordinary 
case,  the  public  interest  requires  that  smne 
stock  should  be  withdrawn  from  those  em- 
ployments which,  in  ordinary  cases,  are  more 
advantageous,  and  turned  towards  one  which, 
in  ordinary  cases,  is  less  advantageous  to  the 
public ;  and,  in  this  extraordinary  case,  the 
natural  interests  and  inclinations  of  men  cotn 
dde  as  exactly  with  the  public  interests  as  in 
all  other  ordinary  cases,  and  lead  them  to 
witlidraw  stock  from  the  near,  and  to  turn  it 
towards  the  distant  employments. 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  interests  and  paa> 
sions  of  individuals  naturally  dispose  them  to 
turn  their  stock  towards  the  employments 
which  in  ordinary  cases,  are  most  advanta> 
geous  to  the  society.  But  if  from  this  natural 
pi'eference  they  should  turn  too  much  of  it 
towards  those  employments,  the  fall  of  profit 
in  them,  and  the  rise  of  it  in  all  others,  imme- 
diately dispose  them  to  aiter  this  faulty  dis- 
tribution. Without  any  intervention  of  law, 
therefore,  the  private  interests  and  passions  ol 
men  naturally  lead  them  to  divide  and  distri- 
bute the  stock  of  every  society  amoni;  all  tht 
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diflTerent  employments  carried  on  in  it,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  proportion  which  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  interest  of  the  whole 
society. 

All  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercan. 
tile  system  necessarily  derange  more  or  less 
this  natural  and  most  advantageous  distribu- 
tion of  stock.  But  those  which  concern  the 
trade  to  America  and  the  East  Indies  derange 
it,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other ;  because  the 
tnuie  to  those  two  great  continents  absorbs  a 
greater  quantity  of  stock  than  any  two  other 
branches  of  trade.  The  regulations,  however, 
by  which  this  derangement  is  effected  in  those 
two  different  branches  of  trade,  are  not  alto- 
gether the  same.  Monopoly  is  the  great  en- 
gine o(  both ;  but  it  is  a  different  sort  of  mo 
nopoly.  Monopoly  of  one  kind  or  another, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  the  sole  engine  of  tlie  mer- 
cantile system. 

In  the  trade  to  America,  every  nation  en- 
deavours to  engross  as  much  as  possible  the 
whole  market  of  its  own  colonies,  by  fairly 
eiduding  all  other  nations  from  any  direct 
trade  to  them.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  endeavoured 
to  manage  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  in  the 
same  manner,  by  claiming  the  sole  right  of 
sailing  in  the  Indian  seas,  on  account  of  the 
vnerit  of  having  first  found  out  the  road  to 
them.  The  Dutch  still  continue  to  exclude 
all  other  European  nations  from  any  direct 
trade  to  their  spice  islands.  Monopolies  of 
ttiis  kind  are  evidently  established  against  all 
other  European  nations,  who  are  thereby  not 
only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which  it  might 
De  convenient  for  them  to  turn  some  part  of 
their  stock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods 
which  that  trade  deals  in,  somewhat  dearer 
than  if  they  could  import  them  themselves 
directly  from  the  countries  which  produced 
them. 

But  since  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Portu- 
gal, no  European  nation  has  claimed  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  sailing  in  the  Indian  seas,  of 
n^ch  the  principal  ports  are  now  open  to  the 
ships  of  idl  European  nations.  Except  in 
Portugal,  however,  and  within  these  few  years 
in  France,  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  has, 
in  every  European  country,  been  subjected  to 
an  exclusive  company.  Monopolies  of  this 
kind  are  properly  estiU>lished  against  the  very 
nation  which  erects  them.  The  greater  part 
of  that  nation  are  thereby  not  only  excluded 
from  a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  convenient 
for  them  to  turn  some  part  of  their  stock,  but 
are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which  that  trade 
deals  in  somewhat  dearer  than  if  it  was  open 
and  free  to  all  their  countrymen.  Since  the 
establishment  of  tlie  English  East  India  com- 
pany, for  example,  the  other  inhabitants  of 
England,  over  and  above  being  excluded  from 
Che  trade,  must  have  paid,  in  the  price  of  the 
East  India  goods  which  they  have  consumed, 
not  only  for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  which 


the  company  may  have  made  upon  tliose  goods 
in  consequence  of  their  monopoly,  but  for  all 
the  extraordinary  waste  which  the  fraud  and 
abuse  inseparable  from  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  so  great  a  company  must  neces- 
sarily have  occasioned.  The  absurdity  of  this 
second  kind  of  monopoly,  therefore,  is  much 
more  manifest  than  that  of  the  first. 

Both  these  kinds  of  monopolies  derange 
more  or  less  the  natural  distribution  of  the 
stock  of  the  society  ;  but  they  do  not  alwa)  s 
derange  it  in  the  same  way. 

Monopolies  of  the  first  kind  always  attract 
to  the  particular  trade  in  which  they  are  esta- 
blished a  greater  proportion  of  the  stock  oi 
the  society  than  what  woo  Id  go  to  that  trade 
of  its  own  accord. 

Monopolies  of  the  second  kind  may  some- 
times attract  stock  towards  the  particular  trade 
in  which  they  are  established,  and  somedroes 
repel  it  from  that  trade,  according  to  differ- 
ent  circumstances.  In  poor  countries,  they 
naturally  attract  towards  that  trade  more  stock 
than  would  other  jvisc  go  to  it.  In  rich  coun- 
tries, they  naturally  repel  from  it  a  good  deal 
of  stock  which  would  otherwise  go  to  it. 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, for  example,  would  probably  have  ne- 
ver sent  a  single  ship  to  the  East  Indies,  had 
not  the  trade  been  subjected  to  an  exclusive 
company.  The  establishment  o(  such  a  com- 
pany necessarily  encourages  adventurers.  Their 
monopoly  secures  them  against  all  competi- 
tors in  the  home  nuuket,  and  they  have  the 
same  chance  for  foreign  nuurkets  with  the 
traders  of  other  nations.  Their  monopoly 
shows  them  the  certainty  of  a  great  profit  up- 
on a  considerable  quantity  of  goods,  and  the 
chance  of  a  considerable  profit  upon  a  great 
quantity.  Without  such  extraordinary  encou- 
ragement,  the  poor  traders  of  such  poor  coun- 
tries would  probably  never  have  thought  of 
hazarding  their  snudl  capitals  in  so  very  di»- 
tant  and  uncertain  an  adventure  as  the  trade 
to  the  East  Indies  must  naturally  have  ap- 
peared to  them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the 
contrary,  would  probably,  in  the  case  of  a  free 
trade,  send  many  more  ships  to  the  East  In- 
dies than  it  actually  does.  The  limited  stock 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  company  probably 
repels  from  that  trade  many  great  mercantile 
capitals  which  would  otherwise  go  to  it.  The 
mercantile  capital  of  Holland  is  so  great,  that 
it  is,  as  it  were,  continually  overflowing,  some- 
times into  the  public  funds  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, sometimes  into  loans  to  private  traders 
and  adventurers  of  foreign  countries,  some- 
times into  the  most  round-about  foreign  trades 
of  consumption,  and  sometimes  into  the  car- 
rying trade.  All  near  employments  being 
completely  filled  up,  all  the  capital  which  can 
be  placed  in  them  with  any  tolerable  profit 
being  already  placed  in  them,  the  capital  of 
Holland  necessarily  flows  towards  tl'e  most 
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distant  emplojmenta.  The  trade  to  the  East 
Indies,  if  it  were  altogether  free,  would  pro- 
bably absorb  the  greater  part  of  this  redun- 
dant cmpitaL  The  East  Indies  offer  a  market 
both  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  for 
the  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  for  the  several 
other  productions  of  America,  greater  and 
more  extensive  than  both  Eurqpe  and  Ame- 
rica put  together. 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural  distri- 
bution of  stock  is  necessarily  hurtful  to  the 
society  in  which  it  takes  place ;  whether  it  be 
by  repelling  from  a  particular  trade  the  stock 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  it,  or  by  attract- 
ing towards  a  particular  trade  that  which 
would  not  otherwise  come  to  it.  If,  without 
any  exclusive  company,  the  trade  of  Holland 
to  the  East  Indies  would  be  greater  than  it 
actually  is,  that  country  must  suffer  a  consi- 
derable loss,  by  part  of  its  capital  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  employment  most  convenient 
for  that  port.  And,  in  the  same  manner,  if, 
without  an  exclusive  company,  the  trade  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  East  Indies 
would  be  less  than  it  actually  is,  or,  what  per- 
haps is  more  probable,  would  not  exist  at  all, 
those  two  countries  must  likewise  suffer  a 
considerable  loss,  by  part  of  their  capital  be- 
ing drawn  into  an  employment  which  must 
be  more  or  less  unsuitable  to  their  present  cir- 
cumstances. Better  for  them,  perhaps,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  to  buy  East  India 
goods  of  other  nations,  even  though  they 
should  pay  somewhat  dearer,  than  to  turn  so 
great  a  part  of  their  small  capital  to  so  very 
distant  a  trade,  in  which  the  returns  are  so 
rery  slow,  in  which  that  capital  can  maintain 
so  small  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  at 
home,  where  productive  labour  is  so  much 
wanted,  where  so  little  is  done,  and  where  so 
much  is  to  do. 

Though  without  an  exclusive  company, 
therefore,  a  particular  country  should  not  be 
able  to  carry  on  any  direct  trade  to  the  East 
Indies,  it  will  not  from  thence  follow,  tliat 
such  a  company  ought  to  be  established  there, 
but  only  that  such  a  country  ought  not,  in 
these  circumstances,  to  trade  directly  to  the 
East  Indies.  That  such  companies  are  not 
in  general  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  East 
India  trade,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by 
the  experience  of  the  Portuguese,  who  enjoy- 
ed almost  the  whole  of  it  for  more  than  a 
century  together,  without  any  exclusive  com- 
pany. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  said, 
could  well  have  capital  sufficient  to  maintain 
factors  and  agents  in  the  different  ports  of  the 
East  Indies,  in  order  to  provide  goods  for 
the  ships  which  he  might  occasionally  send 
tliither;  and  yet,  unless  he  was  able  to  do 
this,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  cargo  might 
frequently  make  his  ships  lose  the  season  for 
returning ;  and  the  expense  of  so  long  a  de- 
lay would  not  only  eat  up  the  whole  profit  of 


the  adventure,  but  frequently  occasion  a  rerj 
considerable  loss.  This  argument,  however, 
if  it  proved  any  thing  at  all,  would  pron 
that  no  one  great  branch  of  trade  could  be 
carried  on  without  an  exclusive  company, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ■»> 
tions.  There  is  no  great  branch  of  trade,  in 
which  the  capital  of  any  one  private  mcdrdamt 
is  sufficient  for  carrying  on  all  die  sobotdi* 
nate  branches  which  must  be  carried  on.  In 
order  to  carry  on  the  principal  one.  Bnt 
when  a  nation  is  ripe  for  any  great  facnadi  €t 
trade,  some  merchants  naturally  turn  tiaar 
capitals  towards  the  principal,  and  aone  to* 
wards  the  subordinate  brancfaea  of  h;  and 
though  all  the  different  brancfaea  of  it  are  in 
this  manner  carried  on,  yet  it  very  aeldoni 
happens  that  they  are  all  carried  on  by  tbe  ca> 
pital  of  one  private  merchant.  If  a  nation, 
therefore,  is  ripe  for  the  East  India  trade,  a 
certain  portion  of  its  capital  will  naturally 
diride  itself  among  all  the  different  bnndbei 
of  that  trade.  Some  of  its  mercfaanta  wiO 
find  it  for  their  interest  to  reads  in  tbe  £aa 
Indies,  and  to  employ  their  capitab  there  in 
providing  goods  for  the  ships  which  are  to  be 
sent  out  by  other  merchants  vrfao  rende  ia 
Europe.  The  settlements  which  dififcrani 
European  nations  have  obtained  in  the  Eaai 
Indies,  if  they  were  taken  from  the  ezclnsvt 
compaxJes  to  which  they  at  present  belongs 
and  put  under  the  immediate  protection  ol 
the  sovereign,  would  render  tfaia  reudenca 
both  safe  and  easy,  at  least  to  the  merchants 
of  the  particular  nations  to  whom  those  settle 
ments  belong.  If,  at  any  particular  time, 
that  part  of  the  ci^pital  of  any  country  which 
of  its  own  accord  tended  and  inclined,  if  I 
may  say  so,  towards  the  East  India  trader 
was  not  sufficient  for  carrying  on  all  tbosr 
different  branches  of  it,  it  would  be  a  proof 
that,  at  that  particular  time,  that  country  was 
not  ripe  for  that  trade,  and  that  it  would  do 
better  to  buy  for  some  time,  even  at  a  higher 
price,  from  other  European  nations,  the  East 
India  goods  it  had  occasion  for,  than  to  hn* 
port  them  itself  directly  from  the  East  Indies. 
What  it  might  lose  by  the  high  price  of  tboee 
goods,  could  seldom  be  equal  to  the  lose  which 
it  would  sustain  by  the  distraction  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  capital  from  other  employments 
more  necessary,  or  more  useful,  or  more  suit- 
able to  its  circumstances  and  situation,  than 
a  dipect  trade  to  the  East  Indies. 

Though  the  Europeans  possess  many  con- 
siderable settlements  both  upon  the  coast  off 
Africa  and  in  the  East  Indies,  they  have  not 
yet  established,  in  either  of  those  countries, 
such  numerous  and  thriving  ocdonies  as  those 
in  the  islands  and  continent  of  Amoica.  Al^ 
rica,  however,  as  well  as  several  of  the  coun- 
tries comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  the  East  Indies,  is  inhabited  by  barbarous 
nations.  But  those  nations  were  by  no  meam 
Ro  weak  and  de  enoeless  as  the  miserable  am) 
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helpless  Americans ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  countries  which  they 
inhabited,  they  were,  besides,  much  more 
populous.  The  most  barbarous  nations, 
either  of  Africa  or  of  the  East  Indies,  were 
mepherds;  even  the  Hottentots  were  so. 
But  the  natives  of  every  part  of  America,  ex- 
cept Mexico  and  Peru,  were  only  hunters; 
and  the  differenoe  is  very  great  between  the 
number  of  shepherds  and  that  of  hunters, 
whom  the  same  extent  of  equally  fertile  terri- 
tory can  maintain.  In  Africa  and  the  East 
Indies,  therefore,  it  was  more  difficult  to 
displace  the  natives,  and  to  extend  the  Euro- 
pean plantations  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  ge- 
nius of  exclusive  companies,  besides,  is  un- 
favourable, it  has  alrouiy  been  observed,  to 
the  growth  of  new  colonies,  and  has  probably 
been  the  principal  cause  of  the  little  progress 
which  they  have  nude  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  Portuguese  carried  on  the  trade  both  to 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  without  any  ex- 
clusive companies;  and  their  settlements  at 
Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies, 
though  much  depressed  by  superstition  and 
every  sort  of  bad  government,  yet  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  colonies  of  America,  and 
are  partly  inhabited  by  Portuguese  who  have 
been  established  there  for  several  generations. 
The  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  at  Batavia,  are  at  present  the  most 
considerable  colonies  which  the  Europeans 
have  established,  either  in  Africa  or  in  the 
East  Indies ;  and  both  those  settlements  are 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  their  situation.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  waa  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  people  almost  as  barbarous,  and  quite  as 
mcapable  of  defending  themselves,  as  the  na- 
tives of  America.  It  is,  besides,  the  half-way 
bouse,  if  one  may  say  so,  between  Europe 
and  the  East  Indies,  at  which  almost  every 
European  ship  makes  some  stay,  both  in  go- 
mg  and  returning.  The  suppljring  of  those 
ships  with  every  sort  of  fresh  prorisions,  with 
fruit,  and  sometimes  with  wine,  affords  alone 
a  very  extensive  market  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  colonies.  What  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  b  between  Europe  and  every 
part  of  the  East  Indies,  Batavia  is  between 
tfie  principal  countries  of  the  East  Indies. 
It  lies  upon  the  most  frequented  road  from 
Indostan  to  China  and  Japan,  and  is  nearly 
about  n*id-way  upon  that  road.  Almost  all 
the  ships,  too,  that  sail  between  Europe  and 
China,  touch  at  Batavia ;  and  it  is,  over  and 
above  all  this,  the  centre  and  principal  mart 
of  what  is  called  the  country  trade  of  the  East 
Indies ;  not  only  of  that  part  of  it  which  is 
carried  on  by  Europeans,  but  of  that  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  native  Indians ;  and  vessels 
oavigated  by  the  inhabitants  of  China  and  Ja- 
pan, of  Tonquin,  Malacca,  Cochin- China, 
and  the  island  of  Celebes,  are  frequently  to 


be  seen  in  its  port.  Such  advantageous  situ, 
ations  have  enabled  those  two  colonies  to  sur- 
mount all  the  obstacles  which  the  oppressive 
genius  of  an  exclusive  company  may  have  oc- 
casionally opposed  to  their  growth.  They 
have  enabled  Batavia  to  surmount  the  ad- 
ditional disadvantage  of  perhaps  the  most  un« 
wholesome  climate  in  the  world. 

The  English  and  Dutch  companies,  though 
they  have  established  no  considerable  colo> 
nies,  except  the  two  above  mentioned,  have 
both  made  considerable  conquests  in  the  East 
Indies.  But  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
both  govern  their  new  subjects,  the  natural 
genius  of  an  exclusive  company  has  shewn  it- 
self most  distinctly.  In  the  spice  islands,  the 
Dutch  are  said  to  bum  all  the  spiceries  which 
a  fertile  season  produces,  beyond  what  they 
expect  to  dispose  of  in  Europe  with  such  a 
profit  aa  they  think  sufficient.  In  the  islands 
where  they  have  no  settlements,  they  give  a 
premium  to  those  who  collect  the  young  blos- 
soms and  green  leaves  of  the  clove  and  nut- 
meg trees,  which  naturally  grow  there,  but 
which  thb  savage  policy  has  now,  it  is  said, 
almost  completely  extirpated.  Even  in  the 
islands  where  they  have  settlements,  they  have 
very  much  reduced,  it  is  said,  the  number  of 
those  trees.  If  the  produce  even  of  their  own 
islands  was  much  greater  than  what  suited 
their  market,  the  natives,  they  suspect,  might 
find  means  to  convey  some  part  of  it  to  othct 
nations ;  and  the  best  way,  they  imagine,  to 
secure  their  own  monopoly,  is  to  tdke  care 
that  no  more  shall  grow  than  what  they  them- 
selves carry  to  market.  By  different  arts  oS 
oppression,  they  have  reduced  the  population 
of  several  of  the  Moluccas  nearly  to  the  num- 
ber which  is  sufficient  to  supply  with  fresh 
provisions,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  their 
own  insignificant  garrisons,  and  such  of  their 
ships  as  occasionally  come  there  for  a  cargo 
of  spices.  Under  the  government  even  of  the 
Portuguese,  however,  those  islands  are  said 
to  have  been  tolerably  well  inhabited.  The 
English  company  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
establish  in  Bengal  so  perfecdy  destructive  a 
system.  The  plan  of  their  government,  how- 
ever, has  had  exactly  the  same  tendency.  It 
has  not  been  uncommon,  I  am  well  ssured, 
for  the  chief,  that  is,  the  first  clerk  or  a  fac- 
tory, to  order  a  peasant  to  plough  up  a  rich 
field  of  poppies,  aiid  sow  it  with  rice,  or  some 
other  grain.  The  pretence  vras,  to  prevent  a 
scarcity  of  provisions ;  but  the  real  reason,  to 
give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  selling  at  a 
better  price  a  large  quantity  of  opium  which 
he  happened  then  to  have  upon  hand.  Upon 
other  occasions,  the  order  has  been  reversed ; 
and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or  other  grain  has 
been  ploughed  up,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  a  plantation  of  poppies,  when  the  chief 
foresaw  that  extraordinary  profit  was  likely 
to  be  made  by  opium.  The  servants  of  the 
company  havc^    upon  several   occasions,  at- 
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tempted  to  establisJi  in  their  own  favour  the 
monopoly  of  some  of  the  most  important 
branches,  not  only  of  the  foreign,  but  of  the 
inland  trade  of  the  country.  Had  tliey  been 
allowed  to  go  on»  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  not,  at  some  time  or  another,  have  at- 
tempted to  restrain  the  production  of  the  parti- 
cular articles  of  which  they  had  thus  usurped 
the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the  quantity  which 
they  themselves  could  purchase,  but  to  that 
which  they  could  expect  to  sell  with  such  a 
profit  as  they  might  think  sufficient.  In  tlie 
course  of  a  century  or  two,  the  policy  of  the 
English  company  would,  in  this  manner,  have 
probably  proved  as  completely  destructive  as 
tliat  of  the  Dutch. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  directly 
contrary  to  the  real  interest  of  those  com- 
panies, considered  as  the  sovereigns  of  the 
countries  which  they  have  conquered,  than 
this  destructive  plan.  In  ahnost  all  coun- 
tries, the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  is  drawn 
from  that  of  the  people.  The  greater  the 
evenue  of  the  people,  tlierefore,  the  greater 


which  tliey  may  be  enabled  to  buy  cbefq>er  la 
India,  and  thereby  to  sell  with  a  better  pro6i 
in  Europe.  They  endeavour,  for  this  pur- 
pose,  to  keep  out  as  much  as  possible  all 
competitors  from  the  market  of  the  countries 
which  are  subject  to  their  government,  ssm! 
consequently  to  reduce,  at  least,  some  part  d 
the  surplus  produce  of  those  countries  to  wlial 
is  barely  sufficient  for  supplying  their  own 
demand,  or  to  what  they  can  expect  to  sell  in 
Europe,  with  such  a  profit  as  they  may  think 
reasonable.  Their  mercantile  habits  draw  them 
in  this  manner,  almost  necessarily,  though 
perhaps  insensibly,  to  prefer,  upon  all  ordi- 
nary occasions,  the  little  and  transitory  profit 
of  the  monopolist  to  the  great  and  permanent 
revenue  of  the  sovereign ;  and  would  gn- 
dually  lead  them  to  treat  the  countries  sub- 
ject to  their  government  nearly  as  the  Dutcli 
treat  the  Moluccas.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
East  India  company,  considered  as  aovereigns, 
that  the  European  goods  which  are  carried  to 
their  Indian  dominions  should  be  sold  there 
as  cheap  as  possible;    and  that  the  Indian 


(he  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour, !  goods  which  are  brought  from  thence  should 
the  more  they  can  afford  to  tlie  sovereign.  It  j  bnng  there  as  good  a  price,  or  should  be  sold 
is  his  interest,  therefore,  to  increase  as  much  there  as  dear  as  possible.  But  the  nrent 
as  possible  that  annual  produce.  But  if  this  of  this  is  their  interest  as  merchants.  As 
•K  the  interest  of  every  sovereign,  it  is  pecu- !  sovereigns,  their  interest  is  exactly  the  same 
fiarly  so  of  one  whose  revenue,  like  tliat  of.  with  that  of  the  country  which  they  govern, 
tlie  sovereign  of  Bengal,  arises  chiefly  from  a  As  merchants,  their  interest  is  directly  oppo 
land-rent-     Tliat  rent  must  necessarily  be  in  site  to  that  interest. 

proportion  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  But  if  the  genius  of  such  a  government. 
produce ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other ,  even  as  to  what  concerns  its  direction  in  En- 
must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  market,  rope,  is  in  this  manner  essentially,  and  per- 
The  quantity  will  always  be  suited,  with  haps  incurably  faulty,  that  of  its  administra- 
more  or  less  exactness,  to  tlie  consumption  of  tion  in  India  is  still  more  sa  That  admini- 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  and  the  stration  is  necessarily  composed  of  a  council 
price  which  they  will  pay  will  always  be  in  pro-  of  merchants,  a  profession  no  doubt  extremely 
portion  to  the  eagerness  of  their  competition,  respectable,  but  which  in  no  country  in  the 
It  is  the  interest  of  such  a  sovereign,  there-  world  cames  along  with  it  that  sort  of  autho- 
fore,  to  open  tlic  most  extensive  market  for  rity  which  naturally  overawes  tlie  people,  and 
the  produce  of  his  country,  to  allow  tlie  most  without  force  commands  their  willing  obe- 
perfect  freedom  of  commerce,  in  order  to  in- 1  dience.  Such  a  council  can  command  obe- 
trsase  as  much  as  possible  the  number  and  dience  only  by  the  military  force  with  whidi 
competition  of  buyers ;  and  upon  this  account  they  are  accompanied  ;  and  their  government 
to  abolish,  not   only  all  monopolies,  but  all  is,   therefore,  necessarily  military  and  despoci- 


restraints  upon  tlie  transportation  of  the  home 
produce  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
mother,  upon  its  exportation  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  upon  the  importation  of  goods  of 
any  kind  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged.  He 
IS  in  tliis  manner  most  likely  to  increase  both 
the  quantity  and  value  o£  that  produce,  and 
consequently  of  his  own  sliare  of  it,  or  of  his 
»wn  revenue. 

But  a  company  of  merchants,  are,  it  seems, 
incapable  of  considering  themselves  as  sove- 
reigns, even  af\er  tliey  have  become  such. 
Trade,  or  buying  in  order  to  sell  again,  they 
8'ill  consider  as  their  principal  business,  and 
uy  a  strange  absurdity,  regard  the  character 
of  the  sovereign  as  but  an  appendix  to  tliat  of 
the  merchant ;  as  something  which  ought  to 
be   made   subservient  to   it,  or  by  means  of 


cal.  Their  proper  business,  however,  is  that 
of  merchants.  It  is  to  sell,  upon  their  mas- 
ter's  account,  the  European  goods  consigned 
to  them,  and  to  buy,  in  return,  Indian  goods 
for  the  European  market.  It  is  to  sell  tiie 
one  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  other  as  che^  a^ 
possible,  and  consequently  to  exclude,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  rivals  from  the  particular 
market  where  they  keep  their  shop.  The 
genius  of  the  administration,  therefore,  90 
far  as  concerns  the  trade  of  the  company,  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  direction.  It  tends 
to  make  government  subservient  to  the  inte- 
rest of  monopoly,  and  consequently  to  stunt 
the  natural  growth  of  tome  parts,  at  least,  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  country,  to  what 
is  barely  sufficient  for  answering  the  denuuMi 
of  the  company. 
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All  the   members   of  the  administration, 
besides,  trade  more  or  less  upon  their  own  ac- 
count;   and  it  is  in  Tain  to   prohibit  them 
firom  doing  so.     Nothing  can  be  more  com- 
pletely  foolish  than  to  expect  that  the  clerks 
of  a  great  counting-bouse,  at  ten  thousand 
miles  distance,  and  consequently  almost  quite 
out  of  sight,    should,    upon   a   simple   order 
from  their  master,  give  up  at  once  doing  any 
sort  of  business   upon   their  own   account; 
abandon  for  ever  all  hopes  of  making  a  for- 
tune, of  which  they  have  the  means  in  their 
hands;    and    content    themselves   vrith    the 
moderate  salaries  which  those  masters  allow 
them,  and  which,  moderate  as  they  are,  can 
seldom   be   augmented,  being   commonly  as 
large  as  the  real  profits  of  the  company  trade 
can  afford.     In   such  circumstances,  to  pro- 
hibit the  servants  of  the  company  from  trad- 
ing upon  their  own  account,  can  have  scarce 
any  other  effect  than  to  enable   its  superior 
servants,  under  pretence   of  executing  their 
master's  order,  to  oppress  such  of  the  inferior 
ones  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under 
their   displeasure.       The  servants    naturally 
endeavour  to  establish  the  same  monopoly  in 
favour  of  their  own   private  trade  as  of  the 
public  trade  of  the  company.       If  they  are 
«uffered  to  act  as  they  could  wish,  they  will 
establish  this  monopoly  openly  and  directly, 
by    fairly   prohibiting   all  other  people  from 
trading  in  the  articles  in  which  they  choose  to 
deal ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  best  and  least 
oppressive  way  of  establishing  it.     But  if,  by 
an  order  from  Europe,   they  are  prohibited 
from  doing  this,  they  will,  notwithstanding, 
endeavour   to  establish   a  monopoly   of  the 
same  kind  secretly  and  indirectly,  in  a  way 
that  is  much  more  destructive  to  the  country. 
They  will  employ  the  whole  authority  of  go- 
remment,  and  pervert  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  order  to  harass  and  ruin  those  who 
interfere  with  them  in   any  branch  of  com- 
merce,   which   by   means  of  agents,    either 
concealed,  or  at  least  not  publicly   avowed, 
they  may  choose  to  carry  on.     But  the  pri- 
vate trade  of  the  servants  will  naturally  extend 
to  a  much  greater  variety  of  articles  than  the 
public  trade  of  the  company.      The  public 
trade  of  the  company  extends  no  further  than 
the  trade  with  Europe,  and  comprehends  a 
part  only  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 
But  the  private   trade  of  the  servants  may 
extend  to  all  the  different  branches  both  of 
tti  inland  and  foreign  trade.     The  monopoly 
oi  the  company  can  tend  only  to  stunt  the  na- 
tural growth  of  that  part  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce which,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  would 
be  exported  to  Europe,     lliat  of  the  servants 
lends  to  stunt  tlie  natural   growth   of  every 
part  of  the  produce  in  whi<^  they  choose  to 
deal ;  of  what  is  destined  for  home  consump- 
tion, as  well  as  of  what  is  destined  for  expor- 
tation ;    and    consequoitly   to    degrade    the 
cultivation  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  re- 


duce the  numbei  of  its  inliabitants.  It  tend^ 
to  reduce  tlie  quantity  of  every  sort  of  produce* 
even  that  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  whenever 
the  servants  of  the  country  choose  to  deal  in 
them,  to  what  those  servants  can  botli  afford 
to  buy  and  expect  to  sell  with  such  a  profit  as 
pleases  them. 

From  the  nature  of  their  situatiou,  too,  the 
servants  must  be  more  disposed  to  support 
with  rigourous  severity  their  own  interest, 
against  that  of  the  country  which  they  go- 
vern, than  their  masters  can  be  to  support 
theirs.  The  country  belongs  to  their  masters, 
who  cannot  avoid  having  some  regard  for  the 
interest  of  what  belongs  to  them ;  but  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  servants,  llie  real  interest 
of  their  masters,  if  they  were  capable  of  un- 
derstanding it,  is  the  same  with  Uiat  of  the 
country;*  and  it  is  from  ignorance  chiefly, 
and  the  meanness  of  mercantile  prejudice, 
that  they  ever  oppress  it.  But  the  real  in- 
terest of  the  servants  is  by  no  means  the  same 
with  that  of  the  countr)',  and  the  most  perfect 
infonnation  would  not  necessarily  put  an  end 
to  their  oppressions.  The  regulations,  ac- 
cordingly, which  have  been  sent  out  from 
Europe,  though  they  have  been  frequently 
weak,  have  upon  most  occasions  been  welJ 
meaning.  More  intelligence,  and  perhapr 
less  good  meaning,  has  sometimes  appeared 
in  those  established  by  tlie  servants  in  India. 
It  is  a  very  singular  government  in  which 
every  member  of  the  administration  wishes  to 
get  out  of  the  country,  and  consequently  to 
have  done  with  the  government,  as  soon  as  he 
can,  and  to  whose  interest,  the  day  after  he 
has  lefl  it,  and  carried  his  whole  fortune  with 
him,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  though  the 
whole  country  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

I  mean  not,  however,  by  any  thing  which  I 
have  here  said,  to  throw  any  odious  imputa- 
tion upon  the  general  character  of  the  servants 
of  the  East  India  company,  and  much  less 
upon  that  of  any  particular  persons.  It  is 
the  system  of  government,  Uie  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed,  thkt  I  mean  to  cen- 
sure, not  the  character  of  those  who  have 
acted  in  it.  They  acted  3S  their  situation  na- 
turally  directed,  and  they  who  have  clamoured 
the  loudest  against  them  would  probably  not 
have  acted  better  themselves.  In  war  and 
negotiation,  the  councils  of  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta, have  upon  several  occasions,  conducted 
themselves  with  a  resolution  and  deciiive 
wisdom,  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  senate  of  Rome  in  the  best  days  of  diat 
republic.  The  members  of  those  councils 
however,  had  been  bred  to  professions  very 
different  from  war  and  politics.  But  their 
situation  alone,  without  education,  experience, 

•  The  Interest  of  erery  proprtetor  of  India  stock,  how- 
ever, U  by  no  mean*  the  Mae  with  that  of  the  oouittr) 
la  the  fovemmcnl  of  which  his  «ote  gives  him  lome 
Influence — See  book  v,  chap.  i.  part  ii. 
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or  eren  example,  seems  to  have  formed  in 
t  hem  all  at  once  the  great  qualities  which  it 
required,  and  to  have  inspired  them  both  with 
abilities  and  virtues  which  they  themselves 
could  not  well  know  that  they  possessed.  If 
apon  some  occasions,  therefore,  it  has  ani- 
mated them  to  actions  of  magnanimity  which 
could  not  well  have  been  expected  from  them, 
we  should  not  wonder  if,  upon  others,  it  has 
prompted  them  to  exploits  of  somewhat  a  dif- 
ferent nature. 

Such  exclusive  companies,  therefore,  are 
nuisances  in  every  respect;  always  more  or 
less  inconvenient  to  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  established,  and  destructive  to  those 
which  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  tlieir 
government.     Kot6  34. 


CHAP.   VIII, 

OONCLUnOM  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  SYffTEM. 

Tbouoh  the  encouragement  of  exportation, 
and  the  discouragement  of  importation,  are 
the  two  great  engines  by  which  the  mercan- 
tile system  proposes  to  enrich  every  country, 
yet,  with  regard  to  some  particular  commodi- 
ties, it  seems  to  follow  an  opposite  plan :  to 
discourage  exportation,  and  to  encourage  im- 
portation. Its  ultimate  object,  however,  it 
pretends,  is  always  the  same,  to  enrich  the 
country  by  an  advantageous  balance  of  trade. 
It  discourages  the  exportation  of  the  mate- 
rials of  manufacture,  and  of  the  instruments  of 
tiade,  in  order  to  give  our  own  workmen  an  ad- 
vantage, and  to  enable  them  to  undersell  those 
of  other  nations  in  all  foreign  markets ;  and 
by  restraining,  in  this  manner,  the  exportation 
of  a  few  commodities,  of  no  great  price,  it 
proposes  to  occasion  a  much  greater  and  more 
valuable  exportation  of  others.  It  encourages 
the  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
ture, in  order  that  our  own  people  may  be 
enabled  to  work  them  up  more  cheaply,  and 
thereby  prevent  a  greater  and  more  valuable 
importation  of  the  manufactured  commodities. 
I  do  not  observe,  at  least  in  our  statute  book, 
any  encouragement  given  to  the  importation 
of  the  instruments  of  trade.  When  manufac- 
tures have  advanced  to  a  certain  pitch  of 
greatness,,  the  fabrication  of  the  instruments 
of  trade  becomes  itself  the  object  of  a  great 
number  of  very  important  manufactures.  To 
give  any  particular  encouragement  to  the  im- 
portation of  such  instruments,  would  interfere 
too  much  with  the  interest  of  those  manufac- 
tures. Such  importation,  therefore,  instead 
of  being  encouraged,  has  frequently  been  pro- 
hibited. Thus  the  importation  of  wool  cards, 
except  from  Ireland,  or  when  brought  in  as 
wreck  or  prize  ^oods,  was  prohibited  by  the 


3d  of  Edward  IV. ;  which  prohibition  was  Tf- 
newed  by  the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  been 
continued  and  rendered  perpetual  by  suba^ 
quent  laws. 

The  importation  of  the  materials  of  m»> 
nufacture  has  sometimes  been  encouraged  by 
an  exemption  from  the  duties  to  which  otbct 
goods  are  subject,  and  sometimes  by  bousi 
ties. 

The  imporution  of  sheep*s  wool  from  seve- 
ral different  countries,  of  cotton  wool  from  all 
countries,  of  undressed  flax,  of  the  greater 
part  of  dyeing  drugs,  of  the  greater  part  of 
undressed  hides  from  Ireland,  or  the  Brittsb 
colonies,  of  seal  skins  from  the  British  Green- 
land fishery,  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  tb« 
British  colonies,  as  well  as  of  several  other 
materials  of  manufacture,  has  been  enooo- 
raged  by  an  exemption  from  all  duties,  if  pro- 
perly entered  at  the  custom-house.  Hie  pri- 
vate interest  of  our  merchants  and  mantJi»e> 
turers  may,  perhaps,  have  extorted  from  the 
legislature  these  exemptions,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  our  other  commercial  regula- 
tions. They  are,  however,  perfectly  just  and 
reasonable ;  and  if,  consistently  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  state,  they  could  be  extended 
to  all  the  oAer  materials  of  manufiicture,  tbt 
public  would  certainly  be  a  gainer. 

The  avidity  of  our  great  manufacturers, 
however,  has  in  some  cases  extended  tfaest 
exemptions  a  good  deal  beyond  what  can  jtistly 
be  considered  as  the  rude  materials  of  then 
work.  By  the  24th  Geo.  II.  chap.  46,  a 
small  duty  of  only  Id.  the  pound  was  im- 
posed upon  the  importation  of  foreign  brown 
linen  yarn,  instead  of  much  higher  duties,  to 
which  it  had  been  subjected  before,  vis.  of  Gd, 
the  pound  upon  sail  yam,  of  Is.  the  pound 
upon  all  French  and  Dutch  yam,  and  of 
L.2:  IS  :  4  upon  the  hundred  weight  of  al 
spruce  or  Muscovia  yam.  But  our  manii. 
facturers  were  not  long  satisfied  with  this  re. 
duction:  by  the  29th  of  the  same  king, 
chap.  !5,  the  same  law  which  gave  a  bounty 
upon  the  exportation  of  British  and  Irish 
linen,  of  which  the  price  did  not  exceed  1 8d. 
the  yard,  even  this  small  duty  upon  the  im- 
portation of  brown  linen  yam  was  taken  away. 
In  the  different  operations,  however,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  linen 
yam,  a  good  deal  more  industry  is  employed, 
than  in  the  subsequent  operation  of  preparing 
linen  cloth  from  linen  yam.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  industry  of  the  flax-growers  and  flax- 
dressers,  three  or  four  spinners  at  least  are 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  one  weaver  in  con- 
stant employment ;  and  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  ^  hole  quantity  of  labour  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  linen  cloth,  is  employed  in 
that  of  linen  yam ;  but  our  spinners  are  poor 
people ;  women  commonly  scattered  about  in 
all  different  parts  of  tlie  country,  without  sup- 
port or  protection.  It  is  not  by  the  sale  of 
their  work,  but  by  tliat  of  the  complete  work 
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of  the  wesren,  that  our  great  master  manulac- 
turen  make  their  profits.  As  it  is  their  mterest 
to  sell  die  eomplete  manufacture  as  dear,  so  it 
is  to  buy  the  materials  as  cheap  as  possible.  By 
extortiiig  from  the  legislature  bounties  upon 
the  exportation  of  their  own  Unen,  high  du- 
ties upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign  linen, 
and  a  total  prohibition  of  tfie  home  consump- 
tion of  some  sorts  of  F^fendi  linen,  tfiey  en- 
deavour to  sdl  their  own  goods  as  dear  as 
oossible.  By  encounging  the  importation  of 
fordgn  linen  yam,  and  thereby  bringing  it 
into  competition  with  that  which  is  made  by 
our  own  people,  they  endeavour  to  buy  the 
work  of  the  poor  spinners  as  cheap  as  pos- 
sible. They  are  as  intent  to  keep  down  the 
wages  of  their  own  weavers,  as  the  earnings 
of  die  poor  spinners ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  for 
the  benefit  of  die  workmen  that  they  endea« 
▼our  either  to  raise  the  price  of  the  complete 
work,  or  to  lower  that  dt  the  rude  materials. 
It  is  the  industry  which  is  carried  on  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  that  is  prin- 
cipally encouraged  by  our  mercantile  system. 
That  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  the  indigent  is  too  ofVen  either  ne- 
glected or  oppressed. 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
Bnen,  and  the  exemption  frtmi  the  duty  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  yam,  which  were 
granted  only  fior  fifteen  years,  but  continued 
by  two  different  prolongations,  expire  with  the 
end  of  the  session  of  parliament  which  shall 
hnmeifiately  follow  the  f4th  of  June  1786. 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  importa- 
tion of  the  materials  of  manufacture  by  boun- 
•jes,  has  been  principally  confined  to  such  as 
were  imported  from  our  American  planta- 
tions. 

The  first  bounties  of  this  kind  were  those 
granted  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
rentury,  upon  the  importation  of  naval  stores 
from  America.  Under  this  denomination 
were  comprdiended  timber  fit  for  masts, 
yards,  and  bowsprits ;  hemp,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine.  The  bounty,  however,  of  L.  1  the 
ton  upon  masdng.timber,  and  that  of  L.  6  the 
ton  upon  hemp,  were  extended  to  such  as 
should  be  imported  into  England  from  Scot- 
land. Both  these  bounties  continued,  with- 
out  any  variation,  at  the  same  rate,  till  they 
were  severally  allowed  to  expire ;  that  upon 
hemp  on  the  1st  of  January  1741,  and  that 
upon  masting-timber  at  the  end  of  tiie  session 
of  parliament  immediately  follovring  the  84th 
June  1781. 

The  bounties  upon  the  importation  of  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine,  underwent,  during  their 
eontinuance,  several  alterations.  Originally, 
that  upon  tar  was  L.4  the  ton ;  that  upon  pitch 
the  same;  and  that  upon  turpentine  L.d  the 
urn.  Thebountyof  L.4  the  ton  upon  tar  was 
sAerwards  confined  to  such  as  had  been  pre- 
pared in  a  particular  manner ;  that  upon  other 
gopd,  clean,  and  merchantable  tar  was  reduced 


to  L.  2,  4s.  the  ton.  The  bounty  upon  pitch 
was  likewise  reduced  to  L.1,  and  that  upon 
turpentine  to  L.  1 :  10s.  the  ton. 

The  second  bounty  upon  the  importation 
of  any  of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  time,  was  that  granted 
by  the  21st  Geo.  II.  chap.  30,  upon  the  im- 
portation of  indigo  from  the  British  planta- 
tions.  When  the  plantation  indigo  was  worth 
three 'fourths  of  the  price  of  the  best  French 
indigo,  it  was,  by  this  act,  entitled  to  a  boun- 
ty of  6d.  the  pound.  This  bounty,  which, 
like  most  others,  was  granted  only  for  a  li- 
mited time,  was  continued  by  several  prolon- 
gations, but  was  reduced  to  4d.  the  pound. 
It  was  allowed  to  expire  with  the  end  of  the 
session  of  parliament  which  followed  the  25th 
March  1781. 

The  third  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that 
granted  (much  about  the  time  that  we  were 
beginning  sometimes  to  court,  and  sometimes 
to  quarrel  with  our  American  colonies),  by 
the  4th  Geo.  III.  chap.  26,  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  hemp,  or  undressed  flax,  from  the 
British  plantations.  This  bounty  was  granted 
for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24th  June 
1764  to  the  24th  June  1785.  For  the  first 
seven  years,  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  L.8  the 
ton ;  for  the  second  at  L.6 ;  and  for  the  Uiird 
at  L.4.  It  was  not  extended  to  Scotland,  of 
which  the  climate  (although  hemp  is  some- 
times raised  there  in  small  quantities,  and  of  an 
inferior  qtiality)  is  not  very  fit  for  that  pro- 
duce. Such  a  bounty  upon  the  importation 
of  Scotch  flax  in  England  would  have  been 
too  great  a  discouragement  to  the  native  pro- 
duce of  the  southern  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom. 

The  fourth  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that 
granted  by  the  5th  Geo,  III.  chap.  45,  upon 
tiie  importation  of  wood  firom  America.  It 
was  granted  for  nine  years  from  the  1st  Ja- 
nuary 1766  to  the  1st  January  1775.  Dur- 
ing  the  first  three  years,  it  was  to  be  for  every 
hundred-and  .twenty  good  deals,  at  the  rate  of 
L.  1,  and  for  every  load  containing  fifVy  cubic 
feet  of  other  square  timber,  at  the  rate  of  1 2s. 
For  the  second  three  years,  it  was  for  deals, 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  15s.,  and  for  other  squared 
timber  at  the  rate  of  8s. ;  and  for  the  third 
three  years,  it  was  for  deals,  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  10s. ;  and  for  every  other  squared  timber 
at  the  rate  of  5s. 

The  fifth  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that 
granted  by  the  9th  Geo.  IIL  chap.  38,  upon 
the  importation  of  raw  silk  from  the  British 
plantations.  It  was  granted  for  twenty-one 
years,  from  the  Ist  January  1770,  to  the  1st 
January  1791.  For  the  first  seven  years,  it 
was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  L.25  for  every  hun- 
dred pounds  value ;  for  the  second,  at  L.20; 
and  for  the  third,  at  L.1 5.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  silk-worm,  and  the  preparation 
of  silk,  requires  so  much  hand-labour,  and 
labour  is  so  very  dear  in  America,  that  even 
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tills  great  bounty,  I  have  been  informed,  was 
not  likely  to  produce  any  considerable  effect. 

The  sixth  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that 
granted  by  11th  Geo.  III.  chap.  50,  for  tlie 
importation  of  pipe,  hogshead,  and  barrel- 
staves  and  leading  from  the  British  planta- 
tions. It  vrta  granted  for  nine  years,  from 
1st  January  1772  to  the  1st  January  1781. 
For  the  first  three  years,  it  was,  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  each,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  L.6; 
for  the  second  three  years  at  L.4;  and  for  the 
third  three  years  at  L.2. 

The  seventh  and  last  bounty  of  this  kind 
was  that  granted  by  the  19th  Geo.  III.  chap. 
S7,  upon  the  importation  of  hemp  from  Ire- 
land. It  was  granted  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  for  the  importation  of  hemp  and  undres- 
sed flax  from  America,  for  twenty-one  years, 
from  the  24th  June  1779  to  the'  24th  June 
1800.  The  term  is  divided  likewise  into 
tliree  periods,  of  seven  years  each ;  and  in 
each  of  those  periods,  the  rate  of  the  Irish 
bounty  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  American. 
It  does  not,  however,  like  the  American 
bounty,  extend  to  the  importation  of  undres- 
sed flax.  It  would  have  been  too  great  a 
discouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  that  plant 
in  Great  Britain.  When  tills  last  bounty  was 
granted,  the  British  and  Irish  legislatures 
were  not  in  much  better  humour  with  one 
another,  than  the  British  and  American  had 
been  before.  But  this  boon  to  Ireland,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  has  been  granted  under  more 
fortunate  auspices  than  all  those  to  America. 

llie  same  commodities,  upon  which  we 
thus  gave  bounties,  when  imported  from 
America,  were  subjected  to  considerable  du- 
ties when  imported  from  any  other  country, 
l*hc  interest  of  our  American  colonies  was 
regarded  as  die  same  with  that  of  the  mother 
country.  Tlicir  wealth  was  considered  as  our 
wealth.  Whatever  money  was  sent  out  to 
them,  it  was  said,  came  all  back  to  us  by  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  we  could  never  become 
a  farthing  the  poorer  by  any  expense  which  we 
could  lay  out  upon  tlicm.  They  were  our  own 
in  every  respect,  and  it  was  an  expense  laid  out 
upon  the  improvement  of  our  own  property, 
and  for  the  profitable  employment  of  our  own 
people.  It  is  unnecessary,  I  apprehend,  at 
present  to  say  any  thing  further,  in  order  to 
expose  the  folly  of  a  system  which  fatal  ex- 
oericncc  lias  now  sufficiently  exposed.  Had 
our  American  colonies  really  been  a  part  of 
Great  Britain,  those  bounties  might  have 
been  considered  as  bounties  upon  production, 
and  would  still  have  been  liable  to  all  the  ob- 
jections to  which  such  bounties  are  liable,  but 
to  no  other. 

The  exportation  of  tlie  materials  of  manu- 
facture is  sometimes  discouraged  by  absolute 
prohibitions,  and  sometimes  by  high  duties. 

Our  woollen  manufacturers  have  been  more 
successful  than  anv  other  class  of  workmen. 


in  persuading  tlie  legislature  that  the  px» 
sperity  of  the  nation  depended  upon  the  siio> 
cess  and  extension  of  their  particular  busi- 
ness. They  have  not  only  obtained  a  mono- 
poly against  the  consumers,  by  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  importing  woollen  cloths  from 
any  foreign  country;  but  they  have  likewise 
obtained  another  monopoly  against  the  sheep 
farmers  and  growers  of  wool,  by  a  similk. 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  live  sheep 
and  wool.  The  severity  of  many  of  the  Uws 
which  have  been  enacted  for  the  seciuitj  oi 
the  revenue  is  very  justly  complained  of,  as 
imposing  heavy  penalties  upon  actions  whidi, 
antecedent  to  the  statutes  that  declared  them 
to  be  crimes,  had  always  been  understood  to 
be  innocent.  But  the  cruellest  of  our  reve> 
nue  laws,  I  will  venture  to  afSnn,  are  mild 
and  gentle,  in  comparison  to  some  of  thoie 
which  the  clamour  of  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  has  extorted  from  the  legisla- 
ture,  for  the  support  of  their  ovm  absurd  and 
oppressive  monopolies.  Like  the  laws  of 
Draco,  these  laws  may  be  said  to  be  all  writ- 
ten in  blood. 

By  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  S,  the  ez- 
porter  of  sheep,  lambs,  or  rams,  was  for  the 
first  ofifence,  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  for  ever, 
to  suffer  a  year*s  imprisonment,  and  dien  to 
have  his  left  hand  cut  off  in  a  market  town, 
upon  a  market  day,  to  be  there  nailed  up ; 
and  for  the  second  offence,  to  be  adjudged  a 
felon,  and  to  suffer  death  accordingly.  To 
prevent  the  breed  of  our  sheep  from  hang  pro- 
pagated in  foreign  countries,  seems  to  have 
been  the  object  of  this  law.  By  the  ISth  and 
14th  of  Charles  II.  chap.  18,  the  exportadoo 
of  wool  was  nuule  felony.  Mid  the  exporter 
subjected  to  tlie  same  penalties  and  forfeitures 
as  a  felon. 

For  the  honour  of  the  national  humanly, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  of  these  statutes 
was  ever  executed.  The  first  of  them,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  direct- 
ly repealed,  and  serjeant  Hawkins  seems  Uy 
consider  it  as  still  in  force.  It  may,  however, 
perhaps  be  considered  as  virtually  repealed  by 
the  12th  of  Charles  II.  chap.  32,  sect.  S, 
which,  without  expressly  taking  away  the  pe- 
nalties imposed  by  former  statutes,  imposes 
a  new  penalty,  viz.  that  of  20a.  for  every 
sheep  exported,  or  attempted  to  be  exported, 
together  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  sheep,  and 
of  the  owner's  share  of  the  sheep.  The  se- 
cond of  them  was  expressly  repealed  by  the 
7th  and  8tli  of  William  III.  chap.  28,  secL 
4,  by  which  it  is  declared  that  *  Whereas  the 
statute  of  the  13tli  and  14th  of  king  Charles 
II.  made  against  the  exportation  of  wool, 
among  other  things  in  the  said  act  mentioned, 
doth  enact  the  same  to  be  deemed  felony,  by 
the  severity  of  which  penalty  the  prosecutioo 
oi  offenders  hath  not  been  so  effectually  put 
in  execution  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the 
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authority  aforesaid,  that  so  much  of  the  said 
act,  which  relates  to  the  making  the  said  of- 
fence felony,  be  repealed  and  made  void.* 

The  penalties,  however,  wluch  are  either 
imposed  by  this  milder  statute,  or  which, 
though  imposed  by  former  statutes,  are  not 
repealed  by  this  one,  are  still  sufficiently  se- 
vere. Besides  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods, 
the  exporter  incurs  the  penalty  of  Ss.  for 
every  pound  weight  of  wool,  either  exported 
or  attempted  to  be  exported,  that  is,  about 
four  or  five  times  the  value.  Any  merchant, 
or  other  person  convicted  of  this  offence,  is 
disabled  from  requiring  any  debt  or  account 
belonging  to  him  from  any  factor  or  other 
person.  Let  his  fortune  be  what  it  will, 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  able  to  pay  those  heavy 
penalties,  the  law  means  to  ruin  hira  com- 
pletely, fiut,  as  the  morals  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  not  yet  so  corrupt  as 
those  of  the  contrivers  of  this  statute,  I  have 
not  heard  that  any  advantage  has  ever  been 
laken  of  this  clause.  If  the  person  convicted 
3f  this  offence  is  not  able  to  pay  the  penalties 
within  three  months  after  judgment,  he  is  to 
be  transported  for  seven  years ;  and  if  he  re- 
turns before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  is 
liable  to  the  pains  of  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  The  owner  of  the  ship,  knowing 
this  offence,  forfeits  all  his  interest  in  the  ship 
and  furniture.  The  master  and  mariners, 
knowing  this  oflTence,  forfeit  all  their  .goods 
and  chattels,  and  suffer  three  months  impri- 
sonment.  By  a  subsequent  statute,  the 
master  suffers  six  months  imprisonment. 

In  order  to  prevent  exportation,  the  whole 
inland  conunerce  of  wool  is  laid  under  very 
tmrdensome  and  oppressive  restrictions.  It 
cannot  be  packed  in  any  box,  barrel,  cask, 
case,  chest,  or  any  other  package,  but  only  in 
packs  of  leather  or  pack-cloth,  on  which  must 
be  marked  on  the  outside  the  words  WOOL  or 
YARN,  in  large  letters,  not  less  than  three 
inches  long,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same 
and  the  package,  and  Ss.  for  every  pound 
weight,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  packer. 
It  cannot  be  loiiden  on  any  horse  or  cart,  or 
carried  by  land  within  five  miles  of  the  coast, 
but  between  sun-rising,  and  sun-setting,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  same,  the  horses  and 
carriages.  The  hundred  next  adjoining  to 
the  sea  coast,  out  of,  or  through  which  the 
wool  is  carried  or  exported,  forfeits  L.20,  if 
the  wool  is  under  the  value  of  L.  10 ;  and  if 
of  greater  value,  then  treble  that  value,  to- 
gether with  treble  costs,  to  be  sued  for  within 
the  year.  The  execution  to  be  against  any 
two  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  the  sessions 
must  reimburse,  by  an  anessment  on  the 
other  inhabitants,  as  in  the  cases  of  robbery. 
And  if  any  person  compounds  with  the  hun- 
dred for  leas  than  tfiis  penalty,  he  is  to  be 
imprisoned  for  five  yean ;  and  any  other  per- 
son may  prosecute.  These  regulations  take 
plae«  through  tlie  whole  kini^Vjiii. 


But  in  the  particular  counties  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  the  restrictions  are  still  more  trouble- 
some.  Every  owner  of  wool  within  ten  miles 
of  the  sea  coast  must  give  an  account  in  writ- 
ing, three  days  after  shearing,  to  ihe  next 
officer  of  the  customs,  of  the  number  of  his 
fleeces,  and  of  the  places  where  they  are  lodg- 
ed.  And  before  he  removes  any  part  of  them, 
he  must  give  the  like  notice  of  the  number 
and  weight  of  the  fleeces,  and  of  the  name 
and  abode  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
sold,  and  of  the  place  to  which  it  is  intended 
they  should  be  carried.  No  person  witliin 
fifteen  miles  of  the  sea,  in  the  said  counties, 
can  buy  any  wool,  before  he  enters  into  bond 
to  the  king,  that  no  part  of  the  wool  which 
he  shall  so  buy  shall  be  sold  by  him  to  any 
other  person  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea. 
If  any  wool  is  found  carrying  towards  the 
sea  side  in  the  said  counties,  unless  it  has 
been  entered  and  security  given  as  aforesaid, 
it  is  forfeited,  and  the  offender  also  forfeits 
3s.  for  every  pound  weight.  If  any  person 
lay  any  wool,  not  entered  as  aforesaid,  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  sea,  it  must  be  seized  and 
forfeited ;  and  if,  after  such  seizure,  any  per- 
son  shall  claim  the  same,  he  must  give  se- 
curity to  the  exchequer,  that  if  he  is  cast  up- 
on trial  he  shall  pay  treble  costs,  besides  all 
other  penalties. 

When  such  restrictions  are  imposed  upon 
the  inland  trade,  the  coasting  trade,  we  may 
believe,  cannot  be  left  very  free.  Every 
owner  of  wool,  who  carrieth,  or  causeth  to 
be  carried,  any  wool  to  any  port  or  place  on 
the  sea  coast,  in  order  to  be  from  thence  trans< 
ported  by  sea  to  any  other  place  or  port  on 
the  coas^  must  first  cause  an  entry  tliereof 
to  be  made  at  the  port  from  whence  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed,  containing  the  weight, 
nuuks,  and  number,  of  the  packages,  before 
he  brings  the  same  within  five  miles  of  that 
port,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same,  and  also 
the  horses,  carts,  and  other  carriages;  and 
also  of  suffering  and  forfeiting,  as  by  the 
other  laws  in  force  against  the  exportation  of 
wool.  This  law,  however  (1st  of  William 
III.  chap.  32),  is  so  very  indulgent  as  to  de- 
clare, that  '  this  shall  not  hinder  any  person 
from  carrying  his  wool  home  from  the  place 
of  shearing,  though  it  be  within  five  miles  of 
the  sea,  provided  that  in  ten  days  after  shear- 
ing, and  before  he  remove  the  wool,  he  do 
under  his  hand  certify  to  the  next  officer  of  the 
customs  the  true  number  of  fleeces,  and 
where  it  is  housed ;  and  do  not  remove  the 
same,  without  certifying  to  such  officer,  un- 
der his  hand,  his  intention  so  to  do,  three 
days  before.*  Bond  must  be  given  that  the 
wool  to  be  carried  coast-ways  is  to  be  landed 
«t  the  particular  port  for  which  it  is  entered 
outwards;  and  if  any  part  of  it  is  landed 
without  the  presence  of  an  oflUcer,  not  only 
the  forfeiture  of  the  wool  is  incurred,  as  in 
other  goods,  but  the  usual  additional  penalty 
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of  38.  for  every  pound  weight  is  likewise  in- 
curred. 

Our  woollen  manufacturers,  in  order  to 
justify  their  demand  of  such  extraordinary  re- 
strictions and  regulations,  confidently  asserted, 
that  English  wool  was  of  a  peculiar  qimlity, 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  country ;  that 
the  wool  of  other  countries  could  not,  without 
some  mixture  of  it,  be  wrought  up  into  any 
tolerable  manufacture ;  that  fine  cloth  could 
not  be  made  without  it ;  that  England,  there- 
fore, if  the  exportation  of  it  could  be  totally 
prevented,  could  monopolize  to  herself  almost 
the  whole  woollen  trade  of  the  world ;  and 
thus,  having  no  rivals,  could  sell  at  what 
price  she  pleased,  and  in  a  short  time  acquire 
the  most  incredible  degree  of  wealth  by  the 
most  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  This 
doctrine,  like  most  other  doctrines  which  are 
confidently  asserted  by  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  people,  was,  and  still  continues  to  be, 
most  implicitly  believed  by  a  much  greater 
number  :  by  almost  all  those  who  are  either 
unacquainted  with  the  woollen  trade,  or  who 
have  not  made  particular  inquiries.  It  is, 
however,  so  perfectly  false,  that  English  wool 
is  in  any  respect  necessary  for  the  making  of 
fine  cloth,  tliat  it  is  altogether  unfit  for  it. 
Fine  cloth  is  made  altogether  of  Spanish 
wool.  English  wool,  cannot  be  even  so  mix- 
ed with  Spanish  wool,  as  to  enter  into  the 
composition  without  spoiling  and  degrading, 
in  some  degree,  the  fabric  of  the  cloth. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  work,  tliat  the  effect  of  these  regulations 
has  been  to  depress  the  price  of  English  wool, 
not  only  below  what  it  naturally  would  be  in 
the  present  times,  but  very  mucli  below  what 
it  actually  was  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
The  price  of  Scotch  wool,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Union,  it  became  subject  to  the 
same  regulations,  is  said  to  have  fallen  about 
one  half  It  is  observed  by  the  very  accurate 
and  intelligent  author  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Wool,  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Smith,  that 
the  price  of  the  best  English  wool  in  Eng- 
land, is  generally  below  what  wool  of  a  very 
inferior  quality  commonly  sells  for  in  the 
market  of  Amsterdam.  To  depress  the  price 
of  this  commodity  below  what  may  be  called 
its  natural  and  proper  price,  was  the  avowed 
purpose  of  those  regulations ;  and  t|iere  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  produced  the 
effect  that  was  expected  from  them. 

TIiLi  reduction  of  price,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  by  discouraging  the  growing  of  wool, 
must  have  reduced  very  much  the  annual 
produce  of  that  commodity,  though  not  below 
what  it  formerly  was,  yet  below  what,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  it  would  probably 
have  been,  had  it,  in  consequence  of  an  open 
and  free  market,  been  allowed  to  rise  to  the 
natural  and  proper  price.  I  am,  however, 
disposed  to  believe,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
annual    nroduce    cannot   have    been    much. 


though  it  may,  perhaps,  have   been  a   littk 
affected  by  these  regulmtiona.     The  growii^ 
of  wool  is  not  the  chief  purpote  for  wfaicli  tbe 
sheep  farmer  employs  bis  industry  and  Mock. 
He  expects  his  profit,  not  so  much  fvom  the 
price  of  the  fleece,  as  from  thatof  the  carcMt; 
and  the  average  or  ordinary  price  of  the  latlar 
must  even,  in  many  cases,  make  up  to  him 
whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in  the  av*. 
rage  or  ordinary  price  of  the  former.     It  faaa 
been  observed,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  tfak 
work,  that  *  whatever  regulations  tend  to  sink 
the   price,   either  of  wool   or  of  raw  hides, 
below  what  it  naturally  would  be,  must,  in  an 
improved  and  cultivated  country,  have 
tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  butdier's 
The  price,  both  of  tlie  great  and  small  catttt 
which  are  fed  on   improved  and  culliTaled 
land,  must  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  wfaidi 
the  landlord,  and  the  profit  which  the  farmer. 
has  reason  to  expect  from  improved  aod  cul- 
tivated  land.      If  it  is  not,  they  wQl   soea 
cease  to  feed  them.     Whatever   pert  of  tfaii 
price,  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wo(d  and 
the  hide,  must  be  paid  by  the  carcase.     The 
less  there  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  more  muet 
be  paid  for  the  other.     In  what  manner  this 
price  is  to  be  divided  upon  the  different  parti 
of  the  beast,  is  indififerent  to  the  landlords 
and  farmers,  provided  it  is  all  paid  to  theok 
In  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  there- 
fore, thdr  interest  as  landlords  and  fiirmers 
cannot  be  much  affected  by  such  rcgulatioBi, 
though  their  interest  as  consumers  may,  by 
die  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions.*     Accord- 
ing to  this  reasoning,  therefore,  this  degrmda- 
tion  in  the  price  of  wool  is  not  likely,  in  an 
improved  and  cultivated  country,  to  occaskw 
any  diminution  in  the  annual  produce  of  that 
commodity ;  except  so  far  as,  by  raising  the 
price  of  mutton,  it  may  somewhat  diminish 
the   demand   for,  and  consequently  the  pro* 
duction  of,  that  particular  species  c^  butcher's 
meat.     Its  effect,  however,  even  in  this  way, 
it  is  probable,  is  not  very  considerable. 

But  though  its  effect  upon  the  quantity  U 
the  annual  produce  may  not  have  been  very 
considerable,  its  effect  upon  the  quality,  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought,  must  necessarily 
have  been  very  great.  The  degradation  in 
the  quality  of  English  wool,  if  not  below 
what  it  was  in  former  times,  yet  below  what 
it  naturally  would  have  been  in  the  present 
state  of  improvement  and  cultivation,  must 
have  been,  it  nuiy  perhaps  be  supposed,  rery 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  dc^gradation  of 
price.  As  the  quality  depends  upon  the 
breed,  upon  the  pasture,  and  upon  the  manage- 
ment and  cleanliness  of  the  sheep,  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  growth  of  the  fleece, 
tha  attention  to  these  circiunstances,  it  ma} 
naturally  enough  be  imagined,  can  never  U. 
greater  ^an  in  proportion  to  the  recompenot 
which  the  price  of  the  fleece  is  likely  to  make 
for  the  labour  and  expense  which  that  attan 
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uon  requires.  It  happeas,  however,  that  the 
goodness  of  the  fleece  depends,  in  a  great 
measure^  upon  the  health,  growth,  and  bulk 
of  the  anixnal :  the  same  attention  which  is 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  carcase 
is,  in  some  respect,  sufficient  for  that  of  the 
fleece.  Notwithstanding  the  degradation  of 
price,  English  wool  is  said  to  have  been  im- 
proved considerably  during  the  course  even 
of  the  present  century.  The  improvement, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  greater  if  the  price 
had  been  better;  but  the  lowness  of  price, 
though  it  may  have  obstructed,  yet  certainly 
it  has  not  altogether  prevented  that  improve- 
ment. 

The  violence  of  these  regulations,  therefore, 
seems  to  have  affected  neither  the  quantity 
nor  the  quality  of  the  annual  produce  of  wool, 
so  much  as  it  might  have  been  expected  to  do 
(though  I  think  it  probable  that  it  may  have 
affectMl  the  latter  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
former) ;  and  the  interest  of  the  growers  of 
wool,  though  it  must  have  been  hurt  in  some 
degree,  seems  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been 
much  less  hurt  than  could  well  have  been 
imagined. 

These  considerations,  however,  will  not 
justify  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  expor. 
tation  of  wool ;  but  they  will  fully  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  considerable  tax  upon  that  ex- 
portation. 

To  hurt,  in  any  degree,  the  interest  of  any 
one  order  of  citizens,  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  promote  that  of  some  other,  is  evidently 
contrary  to  that  justice  and  equality  of  treat- 
ment which  the  sovereign  owes  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  his  subjects.  But  the  pro- 
liilntion  certainly  hurts,  in  some  degree,  the 
interest  of  the  growers  of  wool,  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  promote  that  of  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Every  different  order  of  citizens  is  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  sovereign  or 
commonwealth.  A  tax  of  five,  or  even  of  ten 
shillings,  upon  the  exportation  of  every  tod 
of  wool,  would  produce  a  very  considerable 
revenue  to  the  sovereign.  It  would  hurt  the 
interest  of  the  growers  somewhat  less  than 
the  prohibition,  because  it  would  not  probab- 
ly lower  the  price  of  wool  quite  so  much.  It 
would  aflbrd  a  sufficient  advantage  to  the 
manufacturer,  because,  though  he  might  not 
buy  his  wool  altogether  so  cheap  as  under  the 
prohibition,  he  would  still  buy  it  at  least  five 
or  ten  shillings  cheaper  than  any  foreign 
manufatturer  could  buy  it,  besides  saving  the 
freight  and  insurance  wluch  the  other  would 
be  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  scarce  possible  to 
devise  a  tax  which  could  produce  any  consi- 
derable revenue  to  the  sovereign,  and  at  the 
same  time  occasion  so  little  inconveniency  to 
any  body. 

The  prohibition,  notwithstanding  all  the 
penalties  which  guard  it,  does  not  prevent  the 
ripartation  of  wool.     It  is  exported,  it  is  well 


known,  in  great  quantities.  Tlie  great  dif* 
ference  between  the  price  in  the  home  and 
that  in  the  foreign  market,  presents  such  a 
temptation  to  smuggling,  that  all  the  rigour  of 
the  law  cannot  prevent  it.  This  illegal  ex- 
portation  is  advantageous  to  nobody  but  the 
smuggler.  A  I^^  exportation,  subject  to  a 
tax,  by  affording  a  revenue  to  the  sovereign, 
and  thereby  saving  the  imposition  of  some 
other,  perhaps  more  burdensome  and  incon- 
venient taxes,  might  prove  advantageous  to  all 
the  different  subjects  of  the  state. 

The  exportation  of  fuller's  earth,  or  fuller's 
clay,  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  preparing 
and  cleansing  the  woollen  manufactures,  has 
been  subjected  to  nearly  the  same  penalties  as 
the  exportation  of  wooL  Even  tobacco-pipe 
clay,  though  acknowledged  to  be  different 
from  fuller's  clay,  yet,  on  account  of  their  re- 
semblance, and  because  fuller's  clay  miglit 
sometimes  be  exported  as  tobacco-pipe  day, 
has  been  laid  under  the  same  prohibitions  and 
penalties. 

By  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II.  chap. 
7,  the  exportation,  not  only  of  raw  hidM, 
but  of  tanned  leather,  except  in  the  shape  of 
boots,  shoes,  or  slippers,  was  prohibited ;  and 
the  law  gave  a  monopoly  to  our  boot-makers 
and  shoe-makers,  not  only  against  our  gra- 
ziers, but  against  our  tanners.  By  subse- 
quent statutes,  our  tanners  have  got  them- 
selve*  exempted  from  this  monopoly,  upon 
paying  a  small  tax  of  only  one  shilling  on  the 
hundred  weight  of  tanned  leather,  weighing 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  They  have 
obtained  likewise  the  drawback  of  two-thirds 
of  the  excise  duties  imposed  upon  their  com- 
modity, even  when  exported  without  further 
manufacture.  All  manufactures  of  leatrer 
may  be  exported  duly  free  ;  and  the  exporter 
is  besides  entitled  to  the  drawback  of  the 
wliole  duties  of  excise.  Our  graziers  still 
continue  subject  to  the  old  monopoly.  Gra- 
ziers, separated  from  one  anodier,  and  dis- 
persed through  all  the  different  comers  of  the 
country,  cannot,  without  great  difficulty, 
combine  together  for  the  purpose  either  of 
imposing  monopolies  upon  their  fellow^ti- 
sens,  or  of  exempting  themselves  from  such 
as  may  have  been  imposed  upon  them  by 
other  people.  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds, 
collected  together  in  numerous  bodies  in  all 
great  cities,  easily  can.  Even  the  horns  of 
cattle  are  prohibited  to  be  exported ;  and  the 
two  insignificant  trades  of  the  homer  and 
comb-maker  e^joy,  in  this  respect,  a  mono- 
poly against  the  graziers. 

Restraints,  either  by  prohibitions,  or  by 
taxes,  upon  the  exportation  of  goods  which 
are  partially,  but  not  completely  manufac- 
tured, are  not  peculiar  to  the  manufacture  of 
leather.  As  long  as  any  thing  remains  to  bi 
done,  in  order  to  fit  any  commodity  for  im- 
mediate use  and  consumption,  our  manufac- 
turers think  that  they  themselves  ought  10 
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have  tlie  doing  of  it.  Woollen  yarn  and  wor* 
6ted  are  prohibited  to  be  exported,  under  the 
«ame  penalties  as  wool  Even  white  cloths 
are  subject  to  a  duty  upon  exportation ;  and 
our  dyer3  have  so  far  obtained  a  monopoly 
against  our  clothiers.  Our  clothiers  would 
probably  have  been  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  it;  but  it  hapfiens  that  tlie  greater 
part  of  our  principal  clothiers  are  themselves 
likewise  dyers.  Watch-cases,  clock-cases,  and 
dial-plates  for  clocks  and  watches,  have  been 
prohibited  to  be  exported.  Our  clock-makers 
and  watch-makers  are,  it  seems,  unwilling 
that  the  price  of  this  sort  of  workmanship 
should  be  raised  upon  them  by  the  competition 
of  foreigners. 

By  some  old  statutes  of  Edward  III.  Hen- 
ry VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  the  exportation  of 
all  metals  was  prohibited.  Lead  and  tin  were 
alone  excepted,  probably  on  account  of  the 
great  abundance  of  those  metals ;  in  the  ex- 
portation of  which  a  considerable  part  of  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom  in  those  days  consisted. 
For  the  encouragement  of  the  mining  trade, 
the  5th  of  William  and  Mary,  chap.  17,  ex- 
empted from  this  prohibition  iron,  copper,  and 
mundic  metal  made  from  British  ore.  The 
exportation  of  all  sorts  of  copper  bars,  foreign 
as  well  as  British,  was  afterwards  permitted 
by  the  9th  and  lOth  of  Willimn  III.  chap  26. 
Tlie  exportation  of  unmanufactured  brass,  of 
what  i^  called  gun-metal,  bell-metal,  and 
shroff  metal,  still  continues  to  be  prohibited. 
Brass  manufactures  of  all  sorts  may  be  ex^ 
ported  duty  free. 

The  eiportation  of  the  materials  of  manu- 
facture, where  it  is  not  altogether  prohibited, 
is,  in  many  oases,  subjected  to  considerable 
duties. 

By  the  8th  Geo.  I.  chap.  15,  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  goods,  the  produce  of  manufacture 
of  Great  Britain,  upon  which  any  duties  had 
been  imposed  by  former  statutes,  was  rendered 
duty  free.  The  following  goods,  however, 
were  excepted :  alum,  lead,  lead-ore,  tin, 
tanned  leather,  copperas,  coals,  wool,  cards, 
white  woollen  cloths,  lapis  calaminaris,  skins 
of  all  sorts,  glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  hares 
wool,  hair  of  all  sorts,  horses,  and  litharge  of 
lead.  If  you  except  horses,  all  these  are  either 
materials  of  manufacture,  or  incomplete  ma- 
nufactures (which  may  be  considered  as  ma- 
terials for  still  further  manufacture),  or  in- 
struments of  trade.  This  statute  leaves  them 
subject  to  all  the  old  duties  which  had  ever 
been  imposed  upon  them,  the  old  subsidy, 
and  one  per  cent,  outwards. 

By  the  same  statute,  a  great  number  of  fo- 
reign drugs  for  dyers  use  arc  exempted  from 
all  duties  upon  importation.  Each  of  them, 
however,  is  afterwards  subjected  to  a  certain 
duty,  not  indeed  a  very  heavy  one,  upon  ex- 
portation. Our  dyers,  it  seems,  while  they 
thought  it  for  tlie«r  interest  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  those  drugs,  by  an  exemption 


from  all  duties,  thought  it  likewise  for  llieit 
own  interest  to  throw  some  small  discourage- 
ment upon  their  exportation.  The  aridity, 
however,  which  suggested  this  notable  piece 
of  mercantile  ingenuity,  most  probably  disap- 
pointed itself  of  its  c^ject.  It  necessarily 
taught  the  importers  to  be  more  careful  tkac 
they  might  otherwise  have  been,  that  their 
importation  should  not  exceed  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  supply  of  the  home  market 
The  home  market  was  at  all  times  likely  tc 
be  more  scantily  supplied ;  the  commoditief 
were  at  all  times  likely  to  be  somewhat  dearer 
tliere  than  they  would  have  been,  had  the  ex- 
portation  been  rendered  aa  free  as  tbe  impor- 
tation. 

By  the  above-mentioned  statute,  gum  •». 
nega,  or  gum  arable,  being  among  tbe  enu- 
merated dyeing  drugs,  might  be  imported  duty 
free.  They  were  subjected,  indeed,  to  a  small 
poundage  duty,  amounting  only  to  threepence 
in  the  hundred  weight,  upon  their  re-exporta- 
tion. France  enjoyed,  at  that  time,  an  ex- 
clusive trade  to  the  country  most  productive 
of  those  drugs,  that  which  lies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Senegal ;  and  the  British 
market  could  not  be  easily  supplied  by  tbt 
immediate  importation  of  them  from  the  plan 
of  growth.  By  the  25th  Gea  IL  therefore, 
gum  senega  was  allowed  to  be  imported  (con- 
trary to  the  general  dispositions  of  the  act  of 
navigation)  from  any  part  of  Europe.  As  tfie 
lawy  however,  did  not  mean  to  encourage  this 
species  of  trade,  so  contrary  to  the  genera} 
principles  of  the  mercantile  policy  of  Eng- 
land,  it  imposed  a  duty  of  ten  shillings  tli« 
hundred  weight  upon  such  importation,  and 
no  part  of  this  duty  was  to  be  afterwards 
drawn  back  upon  its  exportation.  The  suc- 
cessful war  which  began  in  1 755  gave  Great 
Britain  the  same  exclusive  trade  to  those  coun- 
tries which  France  had  enjoyed  before.  Our 
manufactures,  as  soon  as  die  peace  was  made, 
endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  this  ad- 
vantage, and  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  their 
own  favour  both  against  tlie  growers  and 
against  the  importers  of  this  commodity.  By 
the  5th  of  Geo.  III.  therefore,  chap.  37,  the 
exportation  of  gum  senega,  from  his  majesty's 
dominions  in  Africa,  was  confined  to  Great 
Britain,  and  was  subjected  to  all  the  same  re- 
strictions, regulations,  forfeitures,  and  penal- 
ties, as  that  of  the  enumerated  commodities 
of  the  British  colonies  in  America  and  th« 
West  Indies.  Its  importation,  indeed,  wa« 
subjected  to  a  small  duty  of  sixpence  the  hun 
dred  weight ;  but  its  re-exportation  was  sub- 
jected to  the  enormous  duty  of  one  pound  ten 
shillings  the  hundred  weight.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  our  manufacturers,  that  the  whok 
produce  of  those  countries  should  be  imported 
into  Great  Britain ;  and  in  order  that  they 
themselves  might  be  enabled  to  buy  it  at  their 
own  price,  that  no  part  of  it  «hould  he  ex- 
ported again,  but  at  such  an  expense  as  wouM 
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sufficiently  discourage  that  exportation.  Their 
aridity,  however,  upon  this,  as  well  as  upon 
noany  other  occasions,  disappointed  itself  of  its 
object.  This  enormous  duty  presented  such  a 
temptation  to  smuggling,  that  great  quanti- 
ties of  this  commodity  were  clandestinely  ex- 
ported, probably  to  all  the  manufacturing 
countries  of  Europe,  but  particularly  to  Hol- 
land, not  only  from  Great  Britain,  but  from 
Africa.  Upon  this  account,  by  the  14th 
Geo.  III.  chap.  10,  this  duty  upon  exporta- 
don  was  reduced  to  five  shillings  the  hundred 
weight. 

In  the  book  of  rates,  according  to  which 
the  old  subsidy  was  levied,  beaver  skins  were 
estimated  at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  a- 
piece ;  and  the  different  subsidies  and  imposts 
which,  before  the  year  1722,  had  been  laid 
upon  their  importation,  amounted  to  one-fifth 
part  of  the  rate,  or  to  sixteen  pence  upon 
each  skin ;  all  of  which,  except  half  the  old 
subsidy,  amounting  only  to  twopence,  was 
drawn  back  upon  exportation.  This  duty,  up- 
on the  importation  of  so  important  a  material 
of  manufacture,  had  been  thought  too  high ; 
and,  in  the  year  1722,  the  rate  was  reduced 
to  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  which  reduced 
the  duty  upon  importation  to  sixpence,  and 
of  this  only  one-half  was  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  exportation.  The  same  successful  war 
put  the  country  most  productive  of  beaver  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  bea- 
ver skins  being  among  the  enumerated  com- 
modities, the  exportation  from  America  was 
consequently  confined  to  the  market  of  Great 
Britain.  Our  manufacturers  soon  bethought 
themselves  of  the  advantage  which  they  might 
make  of  this  circumstance ;  and  in  the  year 
1764,  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of  bea- 
ver skin  was  reduced  to  one  penny,  but  the 
duty  upon  exportation  was  raised  to  seven- 
pence  each  skin,  without  any  drawback  of  the 
duty  upon  importation.  By  the  same  law,  a 
duty  of  eighteen  pence  the  pound  was  im- 
posed  upon  the  exportation  of  beaver  wool  or 
woumb^  without  miking  any  alteration  in  the 
duty  upon  the  importation  of  that  commodity, 
which,  when  imported  by  British,  and  in  Bri- 
tish shipping,  amounted  at  that  time  to  be- 
tween fourpence  and  fivepence  the  piece. 

Coals  may  be  considered  both  as  a  material 
of  manufacture,  and  as  an  instrument  of  trade. 
Heavy  duties,  accordingly,  have  been  imposed 
upon  their  exportation,  amounting  at  present 
(1783)  to  more  than  five  shillings  the  ton,  or 
more  than  fifteen  shillings  the  chaldron,  New. 
castle  measure ;  which  is,  in  most  cases,  more 


portation  of  frames  or  engines  for  knitting 
gloves  or  stockings,  is  prohibited,  under  tlie 
penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfiifiture  of  such 
frames  or  engines,  so  exported,  or  attempted 
to  be  exported,  but  of  forty  pounds,  one  half 
to  the  king,  the  other  to  vhe  person  who  shaU 
inform  or  sue  for  the  same.  In  the  same 
manner,  by  the  14th  Gea  III.  chap.  71,  the 
exportation  to  foreign  parts,  of  any  utensik 
made  use  of  in  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and 
silk  manufactures,  is  prohibited  under  the  pe- 
nalty, not  only  of  the  forfeitiure  of  such  uten- 
sils, but  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid 
by  the  person  who  shall  offend  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  likewise  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to 
be  paid  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  who  shall 
knowingly  suffer  such  utensils  to  be  loaded  on 
board  his  ship. 

When  such  heavy  penalties  were  imposed 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  dead  instruments 
of  trade,  it  could  not  well  be  expected  thai 
the  living  instrument,  the  artificer,  should  be 
allowed  to  go  free.  Accordingly,  by  the  5th 
Geo.  I.  chap.  27,  the  person  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  enticing  any  artificer,  of  or  in 
any  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  to 
go  into  any  foreign  parts,  in  order  to  practise 
or  teach  his  trade,  is  liable,  for  the  first  offence, 
to  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  to  three  months  impri- 
sonment, and  until  the  fine  shall  be  paid ;  and 
for  the  second  offence,  to  be  fined  in  any  sum, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  to  impri- 
sonment for  twelve  months,  and  until  the  fine 
shall  be  paid.  By  the  2Sd  Geo.  II.  chap.  IS, 
this  penalty  is  increased,  for  the  first  offence, 
to  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  artificer  so 
enticed,  and  to  twelve  months  imprisonment, 
and  until  the  fine  shall  be  paid ;  and  for  the 
second  offence,  to  one  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  two  years  imprisonment,  and  until  the  fine 
shall  be  paid. 

By  the  former  of  these  two  statutes,  upon 
proof  that  any  person  has  been  enticing  any 
artificer,  or  that  any  artificer  has  promised  or 
contracted  to  go  into  foreign  parts,  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  such  artificer  may  be  ob- 
liged to  give  security,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  that  be  shall  not  go  beyond  the  seas, 
and  may  be  conunitted  to  prison  until  he  give 
such  security. 

If  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  seas, 
and  is  exercising  or  teaching  his  trade  in  unj 
foreign  country,  upon  warning  being  given  to 
him  by  any  of  his  majesty's  minuters  or  con- 
suls abroad,  or  by  one  of  his  ipigesty*s  secre- 
taries of  state,  for  the  time  being,  if  he  does 


than  the  original  value  of  the  commodity  at  not,  within  six  months  after  surh  warning,  re 

the  coal-pit,  or  even  at  the  shipping  port  for  turn   into  this  realm,  and   from   henceforth 

exportation.  abide  and  inhabit  continually  within  the  same, 


The  exportation,  however,  of  the  instru- 
ments of  trade,  properly  so  called,  is  com- 
monly restrained,  not  by  high  duties,  but  by 
absolute  prohibitions.  Thus,  by  the  7th  and 
9th  of  WUliam  III 


he  is  from  thenceforth  declared  incapable  of 
taking  any  legacy  devised  to  him  within  this 
kingdom,  or  of  being  executor  or  administra- 
tor to  any  person,  or  of  taking  any  lands  within 
chap.  20,  sect  8,  the  ex- .  this  kingdom,  by  descent,  devise,  or  purchase 
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He  likewise  forfeits  to  the  king  all  his  lands, 
goods,  and  chattels ;  is  declared  an  alien  in 
every  respect;  and  is  put  out  of  the  king*s 
protection. 

It  is  unnecessary,  I  imagine,  to  observe  how 
contrary  such  regulations  are  to  the  boasted 
liberty  of  the  subject,  of  which  we  affect  to 
be  so  very  jealous ;  but  which,  in  this  case,  is 
so  plainly  sacrificed  to  the  futile  interests  of 
our  merdiants  and  manufacturers. 

The  laudable  motive  of  all  these  regula- 
tions, is  to  extend  our  own  manufactures,  not 
by  their  own  improvement,  but  by  the  de- 
pression of  those  of  all  our  neighbours,  and 
by  putting  an  end,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
the  troublesome  competition  of  such  odious 
and  disagreeable  rivals.  Our  master  manu- 
facturers think  it  reasonable  that  they  them- 
selves should  have  the  monopoly  of  the  inge- 
nuity of  all  their  countrymen.  Though  by 
restraining,  in  some  trades,  the  number  of 
apprentices  which  can  be  employed  at  one 
time,  and  by  imposing  the  necessity  of  a  long 
apprenticeship  in  all  trades,  they  endeavour, 
all  of  them,  to  confine  the  knowledge  of  their 
respective  employments  to  as  small  a  number 
as  possible ;  they  are  unwilling,  however,  that 
uiy  part  of  this  small  number  should  go  abroad 
tQjnstruct  foreigners. 

Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and  purpose 
of  all  production  ;  and  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
du^r  ought  to  be  attended  to,  only  so  far  as 
it  may  be  necessary  for  promoting  Uiat  of  the 
consumer. 

The  maxim  is  so  perfectly  self-evident,  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  prove  it. 
\  But  in  the  mercantile  system,  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  is  almost  constantly  sacrificed 
to  that  of  the  producer ;  and  it  seems  to  con- 
sider production,  and  not  consumption,  as 
the  ultimate  end  and  object  of  all  industry 
and  commerce. 

In  the  restraints  upon  the  importation  of 
all  foreign  commodities  which  can  come  into 
competition  with  those  of  our  own  growth  or 
manufacture,  the  interest  of  the  home  con- 
sumer is  evidently  sacrificed  to  that  of  the 
producer.  It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of 
the  latter,  that  the  former  is  obliged  to  pay 
-  that  enhancement  of  price  which  ibis  mono- 
poly almost  always  occasions. 

It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer, that  bounties  are  granted  upon  the 
exportation  of  some  of  his  productions.  The 
home  consumer  is  obliged  to  pay,  first,  the 
tax  which  is  necessary  for  paying  the  bounty ; 
and,  secondly,  the  still  greater  tax  which  ne- 
cessarily arises  from  the  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market. 

By  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Portugal,  the  consumer  i^  prevented  "by  high 


duties  from  purchasing  of  a  neigfabounng 
country,  a  commodity  which  our  own  climate 
does  not  produce ;  but  is  obliged  to  purchaiS 
it  of  a  distant  country,  though  it  is  acknow- 
ledged,  that  the  coounodity  of  the  distant 
country  is  of  a  worse  quality  than  that  of  tiw 
near  one.  The  home  consumer  is  obliged  to 
submit  to  this  inconvenience,  in  order  that 
the  producer  may  import  into  the  distant 
country  some  of  his  productions,  up<m  more 
advantageous  terms  than  he  otherwise  wouU 
have  been  allowed  to  do.  The  consumer,  too^ 
is  obliged  to  pay  whatever  enhancptnent  in 
the  price  of  those  very  productions  this  forced 
exportation  may  occasion  in  the  home  mar- 
ket. — 

But  in  the  system  of  laws  which  has  been 
established  for  the  management  of  our  Amon. 
can  and  West  Indian  colonies,  the  interest  ci 
the  home  consumer  has  been  sacrificed  to  that 
of  the  producer,  with  a  more  eztniTagant 
profusion  than  in  all  our  other  conmiereial 
regulations.  A  great  empire  has  been  cata* 
blished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  up  a 
nation  of  customers,  who  should  be  obl^cd 
to  buy,  from  the  shops  of  oiur  difiTerent  pro- 
ducers, all  the  goods  with  which  these  could 
supply  them.  For  the  sake  of  that  tittle  en- 
hancement of  price  which  this  monopoly 
might  afford  our  producers,  tiie  home  con- 
sumers have  been  burdened  with  the  whole 
expense  of  maintaining  and  defending  diat 
empire.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose only,  in  the  two  last  wars,  more  than 
two  hundred  millions  have  been  spent,  and  a 
new  debt  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy 
millions  has  been  contracted,  over  and  above 
all  that  had  been  expended  for  the  same 
purpose  in  former  wars.  The  int^lrest  of 
this  debt  alone  is  not  only  greater  than  tibie^ 
whole  extraordinary  profit  which,  it  nev^ 
could  be  pretended,  was  made  by  the  mmio. 
poly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  than  the  whole 
value  of  that  trade,  or  than  the  whole  vahw 
of  the  goods  which,  at  an  average,  have  been 
annually  exported  to  the  colonies. 

It  cannot  be  very  difllicult  to  determine  who 
have  been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole  mer- 
cantile system ;  not  the  consumes,  we  may 
believe,  whose  interest  has  been  entirely  ne- 
glected; but  &e^prodjicCTs,  whose  interest 
has  been  so  carefully  attended  to ;  and  among 
this  latter  class,  our  merchants  and  manufiK- 
turers  have  been  by  far  the  principal  archi- 
tects. Ifi  the  mercantile  regulations  which 
have  been  taken  notice  of  in  this  chapter,  the 
interest  of  our  manufacturers  has  been  most 
peculiarly  attended  to ;  and  the  interest,  not 
so  much  of  the  consumers,  as  that  of  sodm 
other  sets  of  producers,  has  been  sacrificed 
to  ic     Note  SO. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

OF  TUE  AGKICULTU&AL  SYSTEMS,  OR  OF  THOSE 
SYSTEMS  OF  FOUTICAL  ECONOMY  WHICH  RE- 
PRESENT THE  PRODUCE  OF  LAND,  AS  EITHER 
THE  SOLE  OR  THE  PRINCIPAL  SOURCE  OF  THE 
REVENUE  AND  WEALTH  OF  EVERY  COUNTRY. 

The  agricultural  systems  of  political  economy 
will  not  require  so  long  an  explanation  as  that 
which  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  bestow 
upon  the  mercantile  or  conmiercial  system. 

That  system  which  represents  the  produce 
of  land  as  the  sole  source  of  the  revenue  and 
wealth  of  every  country,  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  been  adopted  by  any  nation,  and  it  at 
present  exists  only  in  the  speculations  of  a 
few  men  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity  in 
France.  It  would  not,  surely,  be  worth 
while  to  examine  at  great  length  the  errors  of 
a  system  which  never  has  done,  and  probably 
never  will  do,  any  harm  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  I  sliall  endeavour  to  explain,  how. 
ever,  as  distinctly  as  I  can,  the  great  outlines 
nf  this  very  ingenious  system. 

Mr.  Colbert,  the  famous  minister  of  Lewis 
XIV.  was  a  man  of  probity,  of  great  indus- 
try, and  knowledge  of  detail ;  of  great  expe- 
rience and  acuteness  in  the  examination  of 
public  accounts;  and  of  abilities,  in  short, 
every  way  fitted  for  introducing  method  and 
good  order  into  the  collection  and  expendi 
ture  of  the  public  revenue.  That  minister 
bad  unfortunately  embraced  all  the  prejudices 
of  the  mercantile  system,  in  its  nature  and 
essence  a  system  of  restraint  and  regulation, 
aod  such  as  could  scarce  fail  to  be  agreeable 
to  a  laborious  and  plodding  man  of  business, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  regulate  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  public  offices,  and  to 
establish  ^e  necessary  checks  and  controuls 
for  confining  each  to  its  proper  sphere.  The 
industry  and  commerce  of  a  great  country, 
be  endeavoured  to  regulate  upon  the  same 
model  as  the  departments  of  a  public  office  ; 
and  instead  of  allowing  every  man  to  pursue 
his  own  interest  his  own  way,  upon  the  libe- 
ral plan  of  equality,  liberty,  and  justice,  he 
bestowed  upon  certain  branches  of  industry 
•xtnordinary  privil^^  while  he  laid  others 
under  as  extraordinary  restraints.  Ho  was 
not  only  disposed,  like  other  European  mini- 
sters, to  encourage  more  the  industry  of  the 
towns  than  that  of  the  country ;  but,  in  or- 
der to  support  the  industry  of  the  towns,  he 
was  willing  even  to  depress  and  keep  down 
that  of  the  country.  In  order  to  render  pro- 
visions cheap  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
And  thereby  to  encourage  manufactures  and 
foreign  conunerce,  be  prohibited  altogether 
Ibe  exportation  of  com,  and  thus  excluded 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  every  fo- 
reign market,  for  by  fiu-  the  moa  important  | 


part  of  the  produce  of  their  industry.  This 
prohibition,  jrined  to  the  restraints  imposed 
by  the  ancient  provincial  laws  of  France  upon 
the  transportation  of  com  from  one  province 
to  another,  and  to  the  arbitrary  and  degrad- 
ing taxes  which  are  levied  upon  the  cultiva* 
tors  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  discouraged 
and  kept  down  the  agriculture  of  that  country 
very  much  below  the  state  to  which  it  would 
naturally  have  risen  in  so  very  fertile  a  soil, 
and  so  very  happy  a  climate.  This  state  of 
discouragement  and  depression  was  felt  more 
or  less  in  every  different  part  of  the  country, 
and  many  different  inquiries  were  set  on  foot 
concerning  the  causes  of  it.  One  of  those 
causes  appeared  to  be  the  preference  given,  by 
the  institutions  of  Mr.  Colbert,  to  the  indus- 
try of  the  towns  above  that  of  the  country. 

If  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  says 
the  proverb,  in  order  to  make  it  straight,  you 
must  bend  it  as  much  the  other.  The  French 
philosophers,  who  have  proposed  the  system 
which  represents  agriculture  as  the  sole  source 
of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country, 
seem  to  have  adopted  tliis  proverbial  maxim ; 
and,  as  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Colbert,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  towns  was  certainly  overvalued 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  country,  so  in 
their  system  *t  seems  to  be  as  certainly  under- 
valued. 

Hie  different  orders  of  people,  who  have 
ever  been  supposed  to  contribute  in  any  re- 
spect towards  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country,  they  divide  into 
three  classes.  The  first  is  the  class  of  the 
proprietors  of  land.  The  second  is  the  class 
of  the  cultivators,  of  farmers  and  country  la- 
bourers, whom  they  honour  with  the  peculiar 
appellation  of  the  productive  class.  The 
third  is  the  class  of  artificers,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants,  whom  they  endeavour  to  de- 
grade by  the  humiliating  appellation  of  the 
barren  or  unproductive  class. 

The  class  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the 
annual  produce,  by  the  expense  which  they 
may  occasionally  lay  out  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  upon  the  buildings,  drains, 
indosures,  and  other  ameliorations,  which 
they  may  either  make  or  maintain  upon  it, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  cultivators  are  en- 
abled, with  the  same  capital,  to  raise  a  great- 
er produce,  and  consequently  to  pay  a  greater 
rent.  This  advanced  rent  nnay  be  considered 
as  the  interest  or  profit  due  to  the  proprietor, 
upon  the  expense  or  capital  which  he  thus 
employs  in  the  improvement  of  his  land. 
Such  expenses  are  in  this  system  called  ground 
expenses  fdq}enses/oncieretJ, 

The  cultivators  or  farmers  contribute  to  the 
annual  produce,  by  what  are  in  this  system 
called  the  original  and  annual  expenses  fde- 
pemet  primUivci,  et  depenset  annueUesJ,  which 
they  lay  out  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
The  original  expenses  consist  in  the  insiru- 
ments  of  husbandry,  in  the  stock  of  cattle,  in 
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the  seed,  and  in  •  the  maintenance  of  the 
farmer's  familyj  servants,  and  cattle,  during 
dt  least  a  great  part  of  the  first  year  of  his  oc- 
cupancy, or  till  he  can  receive  some  return 
from  the  land.  The  annual  expenses  consist 
in  the  seed,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  instru- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  in  the  annual  main- 
tenance of  the  farmer's  servants  and  cattle, 
and  of  liis  family  too,  so  far  as  any  part  of 
them  can  be  considered  as  servants  employed 
m  cultivation.  That  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  which  remains  to  him  after  paying 
the  rent,  ought  to  be  sufficient,  first,  to  re- 
place to  him,  within  a  reasonable  time,  at 
least  during  the  term  of  his  occupancy,  the 
whole  of  his  original  expenses,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  stock ;  and,  second- 
ly, to  replace  to  him  annually  the  whole 
of  his  annual  expenses,  together  likewise 
with  tbe  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  Those  two 
sorts  of  expenses  are  two  capitals  which  the 
farmer  employs  in  cultivation ;  and  unless 
they  are  regularly  restored  to  him,  together 
with  a  reasonable  profit,  he  cannot  carry  on 
his  employment  upon  a  level  with  other  em- 
ployments ;  but,  from  a  regard  to  his  own 
interest,  must  desert  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  seek  some  other.  That  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  which  is  thus  necessary  for 
enabling  the  farmer  to  continue  his  business, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  fund  sacred  to 
cultivation,  which,  if  the  landlord  violates, 
he  necessarily  reduces  the  produce  of  his  own 
land,  and,  in  a  few  years,  not  only  disables 
the  farmei  from  paying  this  racked  rent,  but 
from  paying  the  reasonable  rent  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  got  for  his  land.  The 
rent  which  properly  belongs  to  the  landlord, 
is  no  more  than  the  neat  produce  which  re- 
mains after  paying,  in  the  completest  manner, 
all  the  necessary  expenses  which  must  be  pre- 
viously laid  out,  in  order  to  raise  tbe  gross  or 
the  whole  produce.  It  is  because  the  labour 
of  the  cultivators,  over  and  above  paying 
completely  all  those  necessary  expenses,  af- 
fords a  neat  produce  of  this  kind,  that  tliis 
class  of  people  are  in  this  system  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  honourable  appellation 
of  the  productive  class.  Their  original  and 
annual  expenses  are  for  the  same  reason  cal- 
led, in  this  system,  productive  expenses,  be- 
cause, over  and  above  replacing  their  own 
value,  they  occasion  the  annual  reproduction 
of  tliis  neat  produce. 

The  ground  expenses,  as  they  are  called, 
or  what  the  landlord  lays  out  upon  the  im- 
provement of  his  land,  are,  in  this  system, 
too,  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  produc- 
tive expenses.  Till  the  whole  of  those  ex- 
penses, together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock,  have  been  completely  repaid  to  him  by 
the  advanced  rent  which  he  gets  from  his 
land,  that  advanced  rent  ought  to  be  regard- 
ed as  sacred  and  inviolable,  both  by  the 
rhurch  uid  by  tho  kmg ;  ought  to  be  subject 


neither  to  tithe  nor  to  taxatioc.  If  it  is  ( 
wise,  by  discouraging  the  improvement  ol 
land,  the  church  discourages  the  future  ia- 
crease  of  her  own  tithes,  and  the  king  the  ft- 
ture  increase  of  his  own  taxes.  As  in  a  well 
ordered  state  of  things,  therefore,  those  gronad 
expenses,  over  and  above  reproducing  in  the 
completest  manner  their  own  value^  occaaaa 
likewise,  after  a  certain  time,  a  reprodudioa 
of  a  neat  produce,  they  are  in  this  sjston 
considered  as  productive  expenses. 

The  ground  expenses  of  the  landlord,  how- 
ever, together  wiUi  the  original  and  the  aa- 
nual  expenses  of  the  farmer,  are  the  only 
three  sorts  of  expenses  which  in  this  system 
are  considered  as  productive.  All  other  ex- 
penses, and  all  other  orders  of  people,  eves 
those  who,  in  the  common  apprehensions  oi 
men,  are  regarded  as  the  most  prodoctifs^ 
are,  in  this  account  of  things,  represented  ss 
altogether  barren  and  unproductiTe. 

Artificers  and  manufacturers,  in  particular, 
whose  industry,  in  the  common  spprehensJoni 
of  men,  increases  so  much  the  value  of  tffet 
rude  produce  of  land,  are  in  this  system  re- 
presented as  a  class  of  people  idtogether 
barren  and  unproductive.  Their  labour,  it  it 
said,  replaces  only  the  stock  which  eniploji 
them,  together  with  its  ordinary  profitk 
That  stock  consists  in  the  materials,  tools, 
and  wages,  advanced  to  them  by  their  em- 
ployer; and  is  the  fund  destined  for  tbrit 
employment  and  maintenance.  Its  profiti 
are  tlie  fund  destined  for  the  maintenance  d 
their  employer.  Their  employer,  as  be  ad- 
vances to  them  the  stock  of  materials,  tods, 
and  wages,  necessary  for  their  employment, 
so  he  advances  to  himself  what  is  necesmry 
for  his  own  maintenance  ;  and  this  maiots- 
nance  he  generally  proportions  to  the  profit 
which  he  expects  to  make  by  the  price  of  their 
work.  Unless  its  price  repays  to  him  die 
maintenance  which  he  advances  to  himself,  as 
well  as  the  materials,  tools,  and  wages,  whkb 
he  advances  to  his  workmen,  it  evidently  doe> 
not  repay  to  him  the  whole  expense  which  he 
lays  out  upon  it  The  profits  of  manufac- 
turing stock,  therefore,  are  not,  like  the  mt 
of  land,  a  neat  produce  which  renuuns  aftea 
completely  repaying  the  whole  expense  wfaicb 
must  be  laid  out  in  order  to  obtain  them. 
The  stock  of  the  farmer  yields  him  a  profit, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  master  manufacturer ; 
and  it  yields  a  rent  likewise  to  another  person, 
i  which  that  of  the  master  manufacturer  does 
not  The  expense,  therefore,  laid  out  in  ess- 
ploying  and  maintaining  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers, does  no  more  than  continue,  if  oo* 
may  say  so,  the  existence  of  its  own  value, 
and  does  not  produce  any  new  value.  It  is, 
therefore,  altogether  a  barren  and  unproduc- 
tive expense.  The  expense,  on  the  contrsrr, 
laid  out  in  employing  farmers  and  country 
labourers,  over  and  above  continuing  the  exik 
J  tencc  of  its  own  value,  produces  a  new  value 
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the  rent  of  ffae  landlord.     It  is,  therefore,  a 
productive  expense. 

Mercantile  stock  is  equally  barren  and  un- 
productive with  manufacturing  stock.  It 
only  continues  the  existence  of  its  own  value, 
without  producing  any  new  value.  Its  pro- 
fits are  only  the  repayment  of  the  maintenance 
"▼hich  its  employer  advances  to  himself  dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  employs  it,  or  till  he  re- 
ceives the  retiims  of  it.  They  are  only  the 
repayment  of  a  part  of  the  expense  which  must 
be  laid  out  in  employing  it. 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers 
never  adds  any  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole 
annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the 
land.  It  adds,  indeed,  greatly  to  the  value 
af  some  particular  parti  of  it.  But  the  con- 
sumption which,  in  the  mean  time,  it  occa- 
sions of  other  parts,  is  precisely  equal  to  the 
value  which  it  adds  to  those  parts ;  so  that 
the  value  of  the  whole  amount  is  not,  at  any 
one  moment  of  time,  in  the  least  augmented 
by  it.  The  person  who  works  the  lace  of  a 
pair  of  fine  ruffles  for  example,  will  some- 
times raise  the  value  of,  perhaps,  a  penny- 
worth of  flax  to  L.30  sterling.  But  though, 
at  first  sight,  he  appears  thereby  to  multiply  the 
value  of  a  part  of  the  rude  produce  about  seven 
thousand  and  two  hundred  times,  he  in  reality 
adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual 
amount  of  the  rude  produce.  The  working 
of  that  lace  costs  him,  perhaps,  two  years  la- 
bour. The  L.30  which  he  gets  for  it  when 
it  is  finished,  is  no  more  than  the  repayment 
of  the  subsistence  which  he  advances  to  him- 
self during  the  two  years  that  he  is  employ- 
ed about  it.  The  value  which,  by  every 
day's,  month's,  or  year's  labour,  he  adds  to 
the  flax,  does  no  more  than  replace  the  value 
of  his  own  consumption  during  that  day, 
month,  or  year.  At  no  moment  of  time, 
therefore,  does  he  add  any  thing  to  the  value 
of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  pro- 
duce of  the  land :  the  portion  of  that  produce 
which  he  is  continuidly  consuming,  being 
always  equal  to  the  value  wluch  be  is  conti- 
nually producing.  The  extreme  poverty  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  persons  employed  in 
this  expensive,  though  trifling  manufacture, 
may  satisfy  us  that  the  price  of  their  work 
does  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  exceed  the  value 
of  their  subsistence.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
work  of  farmers  and  country  labourers.  The 
rent  of  the  landlord  is  a  value  which,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  it  is  continually  producing  over 
and  above  replacing,  in  the  most  complete 
manner,  the  whole  consumption,  the  whole 
•txpense  laid  out  upon  the  employment  and 
ffiaintenancc  both  of  the  workmen  and  of  their 
employer. 

Artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merdiants, 
can  augment  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their 
society  by  parsimony  only ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  thLi  system,  by  privation,  that  is,  by  de- 
priving themselves  of  a   part  ct  the  funds 


destined  for  their  own  subsistence.  Tlicy 
annually  reproduce  nothing  but  those  funds. 
Unless,  therefore,  they  annually  save  some 
part  of  them,  unless  they  annually  deprive 
themselves  of  the  enjoyment  of  some  part  of 
them,  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  society 
can  never  be,  in  the  smallest  degree,  aug- 
mented by  means  of  their  industry.  Farmers 
and  country  labourers,  on  the  contrary,  may 
enjoy  completely  the  whole  funds  destined 
for  their  own  subsistence,  and  yet  augment, 
at  the  same  time,  the  revenue  and  wealth  of 
their  society.  Over  and  above  what  is  des- 
tined for  their  own  subsistence,  their  industry 
annually  affords  a  neat  produce,  of  which  tlie 
augmentation  necessarily  augments  the  re- 
venue and  wealth  of  their  society.  Nations, 
therefore,  which,  like  France  or  England, 
consist  in  a  great  measure,  of  proprietors 
and  cultivators,  can  be  enriched  by  industry 
and  enjoyment.  Nations,  on  the  contrar}-, 
wluch,  like  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  merchants,  artificers,  and 
manufacturers,  can  grow  rich  only  through 
parsimony  and  privation.  As  the  interest  of 
nations  so  differently  circumstanced  is  very 
different,  so  is  likewise  the  common  character 
of  the  people.  In  those  of  the  former  kind, 
liberality,  fhmkness,  and  good  fellowsliip, 
naturally  make  a  part  of  th^r  common  cha- 
racter; in  the  latter,  narrowness,  meanness,  and 
a  selfish  disposition,  averse  to  all  social  plea* 
sure  and  enjojrment. 

The  unproductive  class,  that  of  merchants, 
artificers,  and  manufacturers,  is  maintained 
and  employed  altogether  at  the  expense  of  the 
two  other  classes,  of  that  of  proprietors,  and 
of  that  of  cultivators.  Tliey  furnish  it  both 
vrith  the  materiab  of  its  work,  and  with  the 
fund  of  its  subsistence,  with  the  com  and 
cattle  which  it  consumes  while  it  is  employed 
about  that  work.  The  proprietors  and  cul 
tivators  finally  pay  both  the  wages  of  all  the 
workmen  of  the  unproductive  class,  and  thtf 
profits  of  all  their  employers.  Those  work- 
men and  their  employers  are  properly  the 
servants  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators. 
They  are  only  servants  who  work  without 
doors,  as  menial  servants  work  vrithin.  Botli 
the  one  and  the  other,  however,  are  equally 
nudntained  at  the  expense  of  the  same  mas- 
ters. The  labour  of  both  is  equally  unpro- 
ductive. It  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the 
sum  total  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 
Instead  of  increasing  the  value  of  that  sum 
total,  it  is  a  charge  and  expense  which  must 
be  paid  out  of  it. 

The  unproductive  class,  however,  is  not 
only  useful,  but  greatly  useful,  to  the  other 
two  classes.  By  means  of  the  industry  of 
merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers,  the 
proprietors  and  cultivators  can  purchase  both 
the  foreign  goods  and  the  manufactured  pro- 
duce of  their  own  country,  which  they  havn 
occasion   for,  with   the  produce  of  a    nmch 
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smaller  quantity  of  tlieir  own  labour,  than 
what  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ,  if  they 
were  to  attempt,  in  an  awkward  and  unskil- 
ful manner,  either  to  import  the  one,  or  to 
make  the  other,  for  their  own  use.  By  means 
of  the  unproductive  class,  the  cultivators  are 
delivered  from  many  cares,  which  would 
otherwise  distract  their  attention  from  the 
cultivation  of  land.  The  superiority  of  pro- 
duce, which  in  consequence  of  this  undivided 
attention,  they  are  enabled  to  raise,  is  fully 
sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  expense  which  the 
maintenance  and  employment  of  the  unpro- 
ductive class  costs  either  the  proprietors  or 
themselves.  The  industry  of  merchants,  ar- 
tificers, and  manufacturers,  though  in  its  own 
nature  altogether  unproductive,  yet  contri- 
butes in  this  manner  indirectly  to  increase  the 
produce  of  the  land.  It  increases  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  productive  labour,  by  leav- 
ing it  at  liberty  to  confine  itself  to  its  proper 
employment,  the  cultivation  of  land ;  and  the 
plough  goes  frequently  the  easier  and  the 
better,  by  means  of  the  labour  of  the  man 
whose  business  is  most  remote  fnxn  the 
plough. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  proprie- 
tors  and  cultivators,  to  restrain  or  to  discou- 
rage, in  any  respect,  the  industry  of  merchants, 
artificers,  and  manufacturers.  Tlie  greater 
the  liberty  which  this  unproductive  class  en- 
joys, the  greater  will  be  the  competition  in  all 
the  different  trades  which  compose  it,  and  the 
cheaper  will  the  other  two  classes  be  supplied, 
both  with  foreign  goods  and  with  the  manu- 
factured produce  of  their  own  country. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  unpro- 
ductive class  to  oppress  the  other  two  classes. 
It  is  the  surplus  produce  of  the  land,  or  what 
remains  after  deducting  the  maintenance,  first 
of  the  cultivators,  and  afterwards  of  the  pro- 
prietors, that  maintains  and  employs  the  un- 
productive class.  The  greater  this  surplus, 
the  greater  must  likewise  be  the  maintenance 
and  employment  of  that  class.  The  establish- 
ment of  perfect  justice,  of  perfect  b'berty,  and 
of  perfect  equality,  is  the  very  simple  secret 
which  most  efPectually  secures  the  highest  de- 
gree of  prosperity  to  all  the  three  classes. 

Tlie  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers 
of  those  mercantile  states,  which,  like  Hol- 
land and  Hamburgh,  consist  chiefly  of  this 
unproductive  class,  are  in  the  same  manner 
maintained  and  employed  altogether  at  the 
expense  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of 
land.  The  only  difl^crence  is,  that  those  pro- 
prictors  and  cultivators  are,  the  greater  part 
Df  them,  placed  at  a  most  inconvenient  dis- 
tance from  tlie  merchants,  artificers,  and  manu- 
facturers, whom  they  supply  with  the  mate- 
rials of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their 
subsistence;  are  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries,  and  the  subjects  of  other  gcvem- 
ments. 

Such  mercantile   states,  however,   are  not 


only  useful,  but  greatly  useAiI,  to  die  inlia> 
bitants  of  those  other  countries.  Thej  ill 
up,  in  some  measure,  a  very  important  void : 
and  supply  the  place  of  the  merchants,  aili 
ficers,  tend  manufacturers,  whom  the  inhsfai- 
tants  of  those  countries  ought  to  find  at  bomc^ 
but  whom,  from  some  defect  in  their  poficy, 
they  do  not  find  at  home. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  those  landed 
nations,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  to  discourage 
or  distress  the  industry  of  such  mercantile 
states,  by  imposing  high  duties  upon  dwir 
trade,  or  upon  the  conmiodities  whidi  t^ 
furnish.  Such  duties,  by  rendering  those 
commodities  dearer,  could  serve  only  to  uaik 
the  real  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their 
own  land,  vrith  which,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  those 
commodities  are  purchased*  Such  duties 
could  only  serve  to  discourage  the  increase  ei 
that  surplus  produce,  and  consequently  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  thdr  own 
land.  The  most  efifectual  expedient,  on  die 
contrary,  for  raising  the  value  of  that  sorjdus 
produce,  for  encouraging  its  mcrease,  and 
consequently  the  improvement  jmd  cultivatioa 
of  their  own  land,  would  be  to  allow  the  most 
perfect  freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  sudi  mer- 
cantile nations. 

This  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even 
be  the  most  effectual  expedient  for  supplying 
them,  in  due  time,  with  all  the  artificers. 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  whom  they 
wanted  at  home ;  and  for  filling  up,  in  the 
properest  and  most  advantageous  manner. 
that  very   important  void    whidi     they   feh 

there. 

The  continual  increase  of  the  surplus  pnv 
duce  of  their  land  would,  in  due  time,  creatt 
a  greater  capital  than  what  would  be  em- 
ployed with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  land;  and 
the  surplus  part  of  it  would  naturally  turn 
itself  to  the  employment  of  artificers  and  ma- 
nufacturers, at  home.  But  these  artificer? 
and  manufacturers,  finding  at  home  both  d»e 
materials  of  their  work,  and  the  fund  of  thdi 
subsistence,  might  immediately,  even  with 
much  less  art  and  skill  be  able  to  woHk  a* 
cheap  as  the  little  artificers  and  manufactur- 
ers of  such  mercantile  states,  who  bad  both  to 
bring  from  a  greater  distance.  Even  thougii, 
from  want  of  art  and  skill,  they  mig^t  not  for 
some  time  be  able  to  work  as  cheap,  yet. 
finding  a  market  at  home,  they  might  be  able 
to  sell  tlieir  work  there  as  cheap  as  that  of 
tlic  artificers  and  manufacturers  of  such  mcr> 
cantile  states,  which  could  not  be  brought  tn 
that  market  but  from  so  great  a  distance ;  and 
as  their  art  and  skill  improved,  they  would 
soon  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.  The  artifi- 
cers and  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile 
states,  therefore,  would  inunediately  be  ri 
vailed  in  the  market  of  those  landed  nations 
and  soon  after  undersold  and  justled  out  of  ii 
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altogether.  The  cheapness  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  those  landed  nations,  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  improvements  of  art  and  skill, 
would,  in  due  time,  extend  their  sale  beyond 
he  home  market,  and  carry  them  to  many 
foreign  markets,  fitnn  which  they  would,  in 
the  same  manner,  gradually  justle  out  many 
of  the  manu&cturers  of  such  mercantile  n»* 
tions. 

This  continual  increase,  both  of  the  rude 
and  manufactured  produce  of  those  landed 
nations,  would,  in  due  time^  create  a  greater 
capital  than  could,  with  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit,  be  employed  either  in  agriculture  or  in 
manufactures.  The  surplus  of  this  capital 
would  naturally  turn  itself  to  foreign  trade, 
and  be  employed  in  exporting,  to  foreign 
countries,  such  parts  of  the  rude  and  manu- 
fsctured  produce  of  its  own  country,  as  ex- 
ceeded the  demand  of  the  home  market.  In 
the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  their  own 
country,  the  merchants  of  a  landed  nation 
would  have  an  advantage  of  the  same  kind 
over  those  of  mercantile  nations,  which  its  ar- 
tificers and  manufacturers  had  over  the  artifi- 
cers and  manufacturers  of  such  nations ;  the 
advantage  of  finding  at  home  that  cargo,  and 
those  stores  and  provisions,  which  the  others 
were  obliged  to  seek  for  at  a  distauce.  With 
inferior  art  and  skill  in  navigation,  therefore, 
they  would  be  able  to  sell  that  cargo  as  cheap 
in  foreign  markets  as  the  merchants  of  such 
mercantile  nations ;  and  with  equal  art  and 
skill  they  would  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper. 
They  would  soon,  therefore,  rival  those  mer- 
cantile nations  in  this  branch  of  foreign  trade, 
and,  in  due  time,  would  justle  them  out  of  it 
altogether. 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  sys- 
tem,  therefore,  the  most  advantageous  me- 
thod in  which  a  landed  nation  can  raise  up 
artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  of  its 
own,  is  to  grant  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  to  the  artificers,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants  of  all  other  nations.  It  thereby 
raises  the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  its 
own  land,  of  which  the  continual  increase 
gradually  establishes  a  fund,  which,  in  due 
time,  necessarily  raises  up  all  the  artificers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  whom  it  has 
occasion  for. 

When  a  landed  nation  on  the  contrary,  op- 
presses, either  by  high  duties  or  by  prohibi- 
ti<ms,  the  trade  of  foreign  nations,  it  neces- 
sarily hurtii  Its  own  interest  in  two  different 
ways.  First,  by  raising  the  price  of  all  fo- 
reign goods,  and  of  all  sorts  of  manufactures, 
it  necosarily  sinks  the  real  value  of  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  its  own  land,  with  which,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price 
of  whidi,  it  purchases  those  fordgn  goods  and 
manufactures.  Secondly,  by  giving  a  sort  of 
fDOOopoly  of  the  home  market  to  its  own  mer- 
c}*aats,  artificers^  and  manufacturers,  it  raises 
the  rate  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  pro- 


fit, in  proportion  to  that  of  agricultural  pnv 
fit ;  Mid,  consequently,  either  draws  from 
agriculture  a  part  of  the  capital  which  had 
before  been  employed  in  it,  or  hinders  from 
going  to  it  a  part  of  what  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  it.  This  policy,  therefore,  dis* 
courages  agriculture' in  two  different  ways; 
first,  by  sinking  the  real  value  of  its  produce, 
and  thereby  lowering  the  rate  of  its  profits ; 
and,  secondly,  by  raising  the  rate  of  profit  in 
all  other  employments.  Agriculture  is  render- 
ed less  advantageous,  and  trade  and  manufac- 
tures more  advantageous,  than  they  otherwise 
would  be ;  and  every  man  is  tempted  by  his 
own  interest  to  turn,  as  much  as  he  can,  both 
his  capital  and  his  industry  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  employments. 

Though,  by  this  oppressive  policy,  a  land- 
ed nation  should  be  aJble  to  raise  up  artificers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants  of  its  own, 
somewhat  sooner  than  it  could  do  by  the  free- 
dom of  trade;  a  matter,  however,  which  is 
not  a  little  doubtful ;  yet  it  would  raise  them 
up,  if  one  may  say  so,  prematurely,  and  be- 
fore it  was  perfectly  ripe  for  them.  By  rais- 
ing up  too  hastily  one  species  of  industry,  it 
would  depress  another  more  valuable  species 
of  industry.  By  rusing  up  too  hastily  a  spe* 
des  of  industry  which  only  replaces  the  stock 
which  employs  it,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profit,  it  would  depress  a  species  of  industry 
which,  over  and  above  replacing  that  stock, 
with  its  profit,  affords  likewise  a  neat  pro* 
duce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  It  would 
depress  productive  labour,  by  encouraging  too 
hastily  that  labour  which  is  altogether  barrec 
and  unproductive. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  this  system, 
the  sum  total  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  is  distributed  among  the  three  classes 
above  mentioned,  and  in  what  manner  the  la- 
bour of  the  unproductive  class  does  no  mors 
than  replace  the  value  of  its  own  consump. 
tion,  without  increasing  in  any  respect  the 
value  of  that  sum  total,  is  represented  by  Mr 
Quesnai,  the  very  ingenious  and  profound 
author  of  this  system,  in  some  arithmetical 
formularies.  The  first  of  these  formularies, 
which,  by  way  of  eminence,  he  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguUhes  by  the  name  of  the  Economical 
Table,  represents  the  manner  in  which  he  sup- 
poses this  distribution  takes  place,  in  a  state 
of  the  most  perfect  liberty,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  highest  prosperity ;  in  a  state  where  the 
annual  produce  is  such  as  to  afford  the  great* 
est  possible  neat  produce,  and  where  each 
class  enjoys  its  proper  share  of  the  whole  an- 
nual produce.  Some  subsequent  formularies 
represent  the  manner  in  which  he  supposes 
this  distribution  is  made  in  different  states  of 
restraint  and  regulation ;  in  which,  either  the 
class  of  proprietors,  or  the  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive class,  is  more  favoured  than  the  class 
of  cultivators ;  and  in  which  either  the  one  or 
the  other  encroaches,  more  or  less,  upon  iM 
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share  which  ought  properly  to  belong  to  this 
productive  class.  Every  such  encroachment, 
every  violation  of  that  natural  distribution, 
which  the  most  perfect  liberty  would  esta- 
blish, must,  according  to  this  system,  neces- 
sarily degrade,  more  or  less,  from  one  year  to 
another,  the  value  and  sum  total  of  the  annual 
produce,  and  must  necessarily  occasion  a  gra- 
dual declension  in  the  real  wealth  and  reve- 
nue of  the  society ;  a  declension,  of  which  the 
progress  must  be  quicker  or  slower,  accord, 
ing  to  the  d^ree  of  this  encroachment,  ac- 
cording as  that  natural  distribution,  which 
the  most  perfect  liberty  would  establish,  is 
more  or  less  violated.  Those  subsequent  for- 
mularies represent  the  different  degrees  of  de- 
clension which,  according  to  this  system,  cor- 
respond to  the  different  degrees  in  which  this 
uatural  distribution  of  things  is  violated. 

Some  speculative  physicians  seem  to  have 
imagined  that  the  health  of  the  human  body 
could  be  preserved  only  by  a  certain  precise 
regimen  of  diet  and  exercise,  of  which  every, 
the  smallest  violation,  necessarily  occasioned 
some  degree  of  disease  or  disorder  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  the  violation.  Expe- 
rience, however,  would  seem  to  shew,  that  the 
human  body  frequently  preserves,  to  all  ap- 
pearance at  least,  the  most  perfect  state  of 
health  under  a  vast  variety  of  different  regi- 
mens ;  even  under  some  which  are  generally 
believed  to  be  very  far  from  being  perfectly 
wholesome.  But  the  healthful  state  of  the 
human  body,  it  would  seem,  contains  in  itself 
some  unknown  principle  of  preservation,  ca^ 
pable  either  of  preventing  or  of  correcting,  in 
many  respects,  the  bad  effects  even  of  a  very 
faulty  regimen.  Mr  Quesnai,  who  was  himself 
a  physician,  and  a  very  speculative  physician, 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  notion  of  the  same 
kind  concerning  the  political  body,  and  to 
have  imagined  that  it  would  thrive  and  pros- 
per only  under  a  certain  precise  regimen,  the 
exact  regimen  of  perfect  liberty  and  perfect 
justice.  He  seems  not  to  have  considered,  that 
in  the  political  body,  the  natural  effort  which 
every  man  is  continually  making  to  better  his 
own  condition,  is  a  principle  of  preservation 
capable  of  preventing  and  correcting,  in  many 
respects,  the  bad  effects  of  a  political  economy, 
in  some  degree  both  partial  and  oppressive. 
Such  a  political  economy,  though  it  no  doubt 
retards  more  or  less,  is  not  always  capable  of 
stopping  altogether,  the  natural  progress  of  a 
nation  towards  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  still 
less  of  making  it  go  backwards.  If  a  nation 
could  not  prosper  without  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  liberty  and  perfect  justice,  there  is  not 
in  the  world  a  nation  which  could  ever  have 
prospered.  In  the  political  body,  however, 
the  wisdom  of  nature  has  fortunately  made 
ample  provision  for  remedying  many  of  the 
bad  effects  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  man ; 
it  the  same  manner  as  it  has  done  in  the  na- 


tural body,  for  remedying  those  of  his 
and  intemperance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  system,  howev*^ 
seems  to  lie  in  its  representing  the  daas  of  arti. 
ficers,  nuuiufacturers,  and  merchants,  as  alto, 
gether  barren  and  unproductive.  The  follow- 
ing observations  may  serve  to  shew  the  im- 
propriety of  this  representation :  — 

First,  this  class,  it  is  acknowledged,  repro. 
duces  annually  the  value  of  its  own  annual 
consumption,  and  continues,  at  least,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  stock  or  capital  which  main- 
tains and  employs  it.  But,  upon  this  account 
alone,  the  denomination  of  barren  or  unpro- 
ductive should  seem  to  be  very  impropieriy 
applied  to  it.  We  should  not  call  a  marriage 
barren  or  unproductive,  though  it  produced 
only  a  son  and  a  daughter,  to  replace  the  &- 
ther  and  mother,  and  though  it  did  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  human  species,  but 
only  continued  it  as  it  was  before.  Farmen 
and  country  labourers,  indeed,  over  and  above 
the  stock  which  maintains  and  employs  diem, 
reproduce  annually  a  neat  produce,  a  free 
rent  to  the  landlcu^  As  a  marriage  which 
affords  three  children  is  certainly  more  pro- 
ductive than  one  which  affords  only  two^  so 
the  labour  of  farmers  and  country  laboiuren 
u  certainly  more  productive  than  that  of  mer- 
chants, artificers,  and  manufacturers.  The 
superior  produce  of  the  one  class,  however, 
does  not,  render  the  other  barren  or  unpro- 
ductive. 

Secondly,  it  seems,  on  this  account,  alto- 
gether improper  to  con^der  artificers,  manu- 
facturers, and  merchants,  in  tlie  same  light  as 
menial  servants.  The  labour  of  menial  ser- 
vants  does  not  continue  the  existence  of  the 
fund  which  maintains  and  employs  them. 
Tlieir  maintenance  and  employment  is  alto- 
gether at  the  expense  of  their  masters,  anil 
the  work  which  they  perform  is  not  of  s  na- 
ture to  repay  that  expense.  That  work  con- 
sists in  services  which  perish  generally  in  the 
very  instant  of  their  performance,  and  does 
not  fix  or  realise  itself  in  any  vendible  o(»n- 
modity,  which  can  replace  the  value  of  their 
wages  and  maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the 
contrary,  of  artificers,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants,  naturally  does  fix  and  realise  itself 
in  some  such  vendible  commodity.  It  is  up- 
on this  account  that,  in  the  chapto*  in  which 
I  treat  of  productive  and  unproductive  la- 
bour, I  have  classed  artificers,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants  among  the  productive  labour- 
ers, and  menial  servants  among  the  barren  oi 
unproductive. 

Thirdly,  it  seems,  upon  every  supposition, 
improper  to  say,  that  the  labour  of  artificer^ 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  does  not  in- 
crease the  real  revenue  of  the  society.  Though 
we  should  suppose,  for  example,  as  it  seems 
to  be  supposed  in  this  system,  that  the  valu« 
of  the  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  consumption 
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of  this  class  was  exactly  equal  to  that  of  its 
daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  production ;  yet 
it  would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  its  la- 
bour added  nothing  to  the  real  revenue,  to 
the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  society.  An  artificer, 
for  example,  who,  in  the  first  six  months  after 
harvest,  executes  ten  pounds  worth  of  work, 
though  he  should,  in  the  same  time,  consume 
ten  pounds  worth  of  com  and  other  necessa- 
ries, yet  really  adds  the  value  of  ten  pounds 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  society.  While  he  has  been  consum- 
ing a  half-yearly  revenue  of  ten  pounds  worth 
of  com  and  other  necessaries,  he  has  pro- 
duced an  equal  value  of  work,  capable  of  pur- 
chasing, either  to  himself,  or  to  some  other 
person,  an  equal  half-yearly  revenue.  The 
value,  therefore,  of  what  has  been  consumed 
and  produced  during  these  six  months,  is 
equal,  not  to  ten,  but  to  twenty  pounds.  It 
b  possible,  indeed,  that  no  more  than  ten 
pounds  worth  of  this  value  may  ever  have  ex- 
isted at  any  one  moment  of  time.  But  if  the 
ten  pounds  worth  of  com  and  other  necessaries 
which  were  consumed  by  the  artificer,  had 
been  consumed  by  a  soldier,  or  by  a  menial 
savant,  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  annual 
produce  which  existed  at  the  end  of  the  six 
months,  would  have  been  ten  pounds  less  than 
it  actually  is  in  consequence  of  the  labour  of 
die  artificer.  Though  the  value  of  what  the 
artificer  produces,  therefore,  should  not,  at 
any  one  moment  of  time,  be  supposed  greater 
than  the  value  he  consumes,  yet,  as  every  mo- 
ment of  time,  the  actually  existing  value  of 
goods  in  the  market  is,  in  consequence  of 
what  he  produces,  greater  than  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

When  the  patrons  of  this  system  assert,  that 
the  consumption  of  artificers,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  what 
Uiey  produce,  they  probably  mean  no  more 
than  that  their  revenue,  or  the  fund  destined 
for  their  consumption,  is  equal  to  it  But  if 
they  had  expressed  themselves  more  accurate- 
ly, and  only  asserted,  that  the  revenue  of 
this  class  was  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they 
produced,  it  might  readily  have  occurr^  to 
the  reader,  that  what  would  naturally  be  saved 
out  of  this  revenue,  must  necessarily  increase 
more  or  less  the  real  wealth  of  the  society. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  make  out  something 
like  an  argument,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  express  themselves  as  they  have  done ; 
and  this  argument,  even  supposing  things 
actually  were  as  it  seems  to  presume  them  to 
be,  turns  out  to  be  a  very  inconclusive  one. 

Fourthly,  farmers  and  country  labourers 
can  no  more  augment,  without  parsimony, 
die  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  their  society,  than  arti- 
ficers, manufacturers,  and  merchants.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any 
Mciety  cau  be  augmented  only  in  two  ways ; 


either,  first,  by  some  improvement  in  the 
productive  powers  of  the  useful  labour  actual  • 
ly  maintained  within  it ;  or,  secondly,  by  some 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  that  labour. 

The  improvement  in  the  productive  powen 
of  useful  labour  depends,  first,  upon  the  im- 
provement in  the  ability  of  the  workman ; 
and,  secondly,  upon  tluit  of  the  machinery 
with  which  he  works.  But  the  labour  of  ar- 
tificers  and  numufacturers,  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  more  subdivided,  and  the  labour  of  eacn 
workman  reduced  to  a  greater  simplicity  of 
operation,  than  that  of  farmers  and  countr}- 
U^ourers ;  so  it  is  likewise  capable  of  both 
these  sorts  of  improvement  in  a  much  higher 
degree*.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  class 
of  cultivators  can  have  no  sort  of  advantage 
over  that  of  artificers  and  manufacterers. 

Tlie  increase  in  the  quantity  of  useful  la- 
bour actually  employed  within  any  society 
must  depend  altogetlier  upon  the  increase  of 
the  capital  which  employs  it ;  and  the  increase 
of  that  capital,  again,  must  be  exactly  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  savings  from  the  reve> 
nue,  either  of  the  particular  persons  who 
manage  and  direct  the  employment  of  that 
capital,  or  of  some  other  persons,  who  lend  it 
to  them.  If  merchants,  artificers,  and  manu- 
facturers are,  as  this  system  seems  to  suppose, 
naturally  more  inclined  to  parsimony  and 
saring  than  proprietors  and  cultivators, 
they  are,  so  far,  more  likely  to  augment  tlie 
quantity  of  useful  labour  employed  within 
didr  society,  and  consequently  to  increase  its 
real  revenue,  the  annuid  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour. 

FifUiIy  and  lastly,  though  the  revenue  of 
the  inhabitants  of  every  country  was  supposed 
to  consist  altogether,  as  this  system  seems  to 
suppose,  in  the  quantity  of  subsistence  which 
their  industry  could  procure  to  them;  yet, 
even  upon  this  supposition,  the  revenue  of  a 
trading  and  manufacturing  country  must, 
other  things  being  equal,  always  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  one  without  trade  or  ma- 
nufactures.  By  means  of  trade  and  manufac> 
tures,  a  greater  quantity  of  subsistence  can 
be  annually  imported  into  a  particular  country, 
than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the  actual  state 
of  their  cultivation,  could  afibrd.  The  in- 
habitants of  a  town,  though  they  frequently 
possess  no  lands  of  their  own,  yet  draw  to 
themselves,  by  their  industry,  such  a  quan- 
tity  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  lands  of  other 
people,  as  supplies  them,  not  only  with  the 
materials  of  their  work,  but  with  the  fund  of 
their  subsistence.  What  a  town  always  is 
with  regard  to  the  country  m  its  neighbour- 
hood, one  independent  state  oi  country  nuiy 
frequently  be  with  regard  to  other  indepen- 
dent states  or  countries.  It  is  thus  that  Hol- 
land draws  a  great  part  of  its  subsistence 
from  other  countries;  live  cattle  from  Hoi* 

*  See  book  i  chut.  1 
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stein  and  Jutland,  and  com  from  almost  all 
the  different  countries  of  Europe.  A  small 
quantity  of  manufactured  produce  purchases 
a  great  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  trading 
and  manufacturing  country,  therefore,  na- 
turally purchases,  with  a  small  part  of  its  ma- 
nufactured produce,  a  great  part  of  the  rude 
produce  of  other  countries;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  a  country  without  trade  and  manu- 
factures is  generally  obliged  to  purchase^  at 
the  expense  of  a  great  part  of  its  rude  pro- 
duce, a  very  small  part  of  the  manufactured 
produce  of  other  countries.  The  one  exports 
what  can  subsist  and  accommodate  but  a  very 
few,  and  imports  the  subsistence  and  accom- 
modation of  a  great  number.  The  other  ex- 
ports the  accommodation  and  subsistence  of  a 
great  number,  and  imports  that  of  a  very 
few  only.  The  inhabitants  of  the  one  must 
always  enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity  of  sub- 
sistence than  what  their  own  lands,  in  the 
actual  state  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  most  always  en- 
joy a  much  smaller  quantity. 

This  system,  however,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, is  perhaps  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  truth  that  has  yet  been  published  upon 
the  subject  of  political  economy ;  and  is  upon 
that  account,  well  worth  the  consideration  of 
every  man  who  wishes  to  examine  with  atten- 
tion the  principles  of  that  very  important 
science.  Tliough  in  representing  the  labour 
which  is  employed  upon  land  as  the  only  pro- 
ductive labour,  the  notions  which  it  incul- 
cates are,  perhaps,  too  narrow  and  confined ; 
yet  in  representing  the  wealth  of  nations  as 
consisting,  not  in  the  unconsumable  riches  of 
money,  but  in  the  consumable  goods  annual- 
ly reproduced  by  the  labour  of  the  socie^, 
and  in  representing  perfect  liberty  as  the  only 
effectual  expedient  for  rendering  this  annual 
reproduction  the  greatest  possible,  its  doc- 
trine seems  to  be  in  every  respect  as  just  as  it 
is  generous  and  liberal.  Its  followers  are 
very  numerous ;  and  as  men  are  fond  of  para- 
doxes, and  of  appearing  to  understand  what 
surpasses  the  comprehensions  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple, the  paradox  which  it  maintains,  concern- 
ing the  unproductive  nature  of  manufacturing 
labour,  has  not,  perhaps,  contributed  a  little 
to  increase  the  number  of  its  admirers.  They 
have  for  some  years  past  made  a  pretty  con- 
siderable sect,  distinguished  in  the  French 
republic  of  letters  by  the  name  of  the  Econo- 
mists. Tlieir  works  have  certainly  been  of 
some  service  to  their  country ;  not  only  by 
bringing  into  general  discussion,  many  sub- 
jects which  had  never  been  well  examined 
before,  but  by  influencing,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  public  administration  in  favour 
of  agriculture.  It  has  been  in  consequence 
of  their  representations,  accordingly,  that  the 
agriculture  of  France  has  been  delivered  from 
several  of  the  oppressions  which  it  before  la- 
boured under.     Tlie  term,  during  which  such 


a  lease  can  be  granted,  as  wiU  be  Tslid  agaiiHi 
every  future  purchaser  or  proprietor  of  di 
land,  has  been  prolonged  from  nine  to  twenty- 
seven  years.  The  ancient  {provincial  restrainti 
upon  the  transportation  of  com  from  one  pfo- 
vince  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  have  been 
entirely  taken  away ;  and  the  liber^  of  ci« 
porting  it  to  all  foreign  countries,  hat  been 
established  as  the  common  law  of  the  king- 
dom in  all  ordinary  cases.  This  sect,  in  tbeii 
works,  which  are  very  numenms,  and  which 
treat  not  only  of  what  is  properly  called  Poli- 
tical Economy,  or  of  the  nature  and  causes  o£ 
the  wealth  of  nations,  but  of  every  other 
branch  of  the  system  of  civil  gOTemment,  all 
follow  implicitly,  and  without  any  sensibk 
variation,  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Quesnai. 
There  is,  upon  this  account,  little  variety  it 
the  greater  part  of  their  works.  The  mori 
distinct  and  best  connected  account  of  tlus 
doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  a  little  book  writter 
by  Mr.  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  some  time  iia- 
tendant  of  Martinico,  entitled,  Tlie  natural  and 
essential  Order  of  Political  Societies.  Ths 
admiration  of  this  whole  sect  for  their  master, 
who  was  himself  a  man  of  the  greatest  mo- 
desty and  simplicity,  is  not  inferior  to  that  ol 
any  of  the  ancient  pJiilosophers  for  the  found> 
ers  of  their  respective  systems.  *  There  have 
been  since  the  world  b^gan,*  says  a  very  diC* 
gent  and  respectable  author,  the  Marquis  de 
Mirabeau,  '  three  great  inventions  which  have 
principally  given  stability  to  political  societies, 
independent  of  many  other  inventions  which 
have  enriched  and  adorned  them.  The  fim 
is  the  invention  of  writing,  which  alone  givci 
human  nature  the  power  of  transmitting, 
without  alteration,  its  law^  its  contracts,  ita 
annals,  and  its  discoveries.  The  second  is 
the  invention  of  money,  which  binds  together 
all  the  relations  between  civilized  societiec. 
The  third  is  the  economical  table,  the  resuh 
of  the  other  two,  which  completes  them  both 
by  perfecting  their  object ;  the  great  discovery 
of  our  age,  but  of  whi(^i  our  posterity  will 
reap  the  benefit.* 

As  the  political  economy  of  the  nations  of 
modem  Europe  has  been  more  favourable  tr 
manufactiures  and  foreign  trade,  the  industry 
of  the  towns,  than  to  agriculture,  the  indus- 
try of  the  country ;  so  that  of  other  nations 
has  followed  a  different  plan,  and  has  been 
more  favourable  to  agriculture  than  to  manu- 
factures and  foreign  trade. 

The  policy  of  China  favours  agriculture 
more  than  all  other  employments.  In  China, 
the  condition  of  a  labourer  is  said  to  be  as 
much  superior  to  that  of  an  artificer,  as  in 
most  parts  of  Europe  that  of  an  artificer  is  to 
that  of  a  labourer.  In  China,  the  great  am- 
bition of  every  man  is  to  get  possession  of  » 
little  bit  of  land,  either  in  property  or  in 
lease ;  and  leases  are  there  said  to  be  granted 
upon  very  moderate  terms,  and  to  be  sufficient- 
ly secured  to  the  lessees.     The  Chinese  hav # 
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tittle  respect  for  foreign  trade.  Yourbeggar- 
iy  commerce  !  was  the  language  in  which  the 
mandarins  of  Pekin  used  to  talk  to  Mr.  De 
Lange,  the  Russian  envoy,  concerning  it*. 
Except  with  JapMi,  the  Chinese  carry  on, 
themselves,  and  in  their  own  bottoms,  little 
or  no  foreign  trade ;  and  it  is  only  into  one 
•r  two  ports  of  their  kingdom  that  they  even 
admit  the  ships  of  foreign  nations.  Foreign 
trade,  therefore,  is,  in  China,  every  way  con- 
fined within  a  much  narrower  circle  than  that 
to  which  it  would  naturally  extend  itself,  if 
more  freedom  was  allowed  to  it,  either  in 
their  own  ships,  or  in  those  of  foreign  na- 
tions. 

Manufactures,  as  in  a  small  bulk  they  fre. 
quently  contain  a  great  value,  and  can  upon 
that  account  be  transported  at  less  expense 
firom  one  country  to  another  tlian  most  parts 
of  rude  produce,  are^  in  almost  all  countries, 
the  principal  support  of  foreign  trade.  In 
countries,  besides,  less  extensive,  and  less  fa- 
vourably circumstanced  for  inferior  commerce 
than  China,  they  generally  require  the  support 
of  foreign  trade.  Without  an  extensive 
fordgn  market,  they  could  not  well  flourish, 
either  in  countries  so  moderately  extensive  as 
to  afford  but  a  narrow  home  market,  or  in 
countries  where  the  communication  between 
one  province  and  another  was  so  difficult,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  the  goods  of  any 
particular  place  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that 
home  market  which  the  country  could  afford. 
The  perfection  of  manufacturing  industry,  it 
must  be  remembered,  depends  altogether 
upon  the  division  of  labour ;  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  division  of  labour  can  be  intro- 
duced into  any  manufacture,  is  necessarily 
regulated,  it  has  already  been  shewn,  by  the 
extent  of  the  market.  But  the  great  extent 
of  the  empire  of  China,  the  vast  multitude  of 
Its  inhabitants,  the  variety  of  climate,  and 
consequently  of  productions  in  its  different 
provinces,  and  the  easy  communication  by 
means  of  water-carriage  between  the  greater 
part  of  them,  render  the  home  market  of  that 
country  of  so  great  extent,  as  to  be  alone  suf. 
ficient  to  support  very  great  manufactures, 
and  to  admit  of  very  considerable  subdivi- 
sions of  labour.  The  home  market  of  China 
is,  perhaps,  in  extent,  not  much  inferior  to 
the  market  of  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  put  together.  A  more  extensive 
foreign  trade,  however,  which  to  this  great 
home  market  added  the  foreign  market  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  if  any  consi- 
'ierable  part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  in 
Chinese  ships,  could  scarce  fail  to  increase 
very  much  the  manufactures  of  China,  and 
to  improve  very  much  the  productive  powers 
of  its  manufacturing  industry.  By  a  more 
extensive  navigation,  the  Chinese  would  na- 


•  ace  th«  Jounul  of  Mr.  De  LAiige,  in  Bell's  TniTeb, 
*oL  ii.  p.  858  876,  SU. 


turally  learn  the  art  of  using  and  constructing, 
themselves,  all  the  different  machines  madci 
use  of  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  the  other 
improvements  of  art  and  industry  which  are 
practised  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Upon  their  present  plan,  they  have 
little  opportuni^  of  improving  themselves  bj 
the  exanlple  of  any  other  nation,  except  that 
of  the  Japanese. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt,  too,  and  that 
of  the  Gentoo  government  of  Indostan,  seem 
to  have  favoured  agriculture  more  than  all 
other  employments. 

Both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Indostan,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  was  divided  into- 
different  casts  or  tribes  each  of  which  was 
confined,  from  father  to  son,  to  a  particular 
employment,  or  class  of  employments.  Tlie 
son  of  a  priest  was  necessarily  a  priest ;  the 
son  of  a  soldier,  a  soldier ;  the  son  of  a  la. 
bourer,  a  labourer ;  the  son  of  a  weaver,  a  wea- 
ver ;  the  son  of  a  tailor,  a  tailor,  &c  In  both 
countries,  the  cast  of  the  priests  holds  the 
highest  rank,  and  that  of  the  soldiers  the 
next ;  and  in  both  countries  the  cast  of  the 
farmers  and  labourers  was  superior  to  the  casts 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

Tlie  government  of  both  countries  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  tlie  interest  of  agricul- 
ture. The  works  constructed  by  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  Egypt,  for  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  were  famous  in 
antiquity,  and  the  ruined  remains  of  some  of 
them  are  still  the  admiration  of  travellers. 
Those  of  the  same  kind  which  were  con- 
structed by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Indos- 
tan, for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  waters 
of  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  of  many  other  rivers, 
though  they  have  been  less  celebrated,  seem 
to  have  been  equally  great  Both  countries, 
accordingly,  though  subject  occasionally  to 
dearths,  have  been  famous  for  their  great  fer- 
tility. Tliough  both  were  extremely  populous, 
yet,  in  years  of  moderate  plenty,  they  were 
both  able  to  export  great  quantities  of  grain  to 
their  neighbours. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  superstitious 
aversion  to  the  sea ;  and  as  the  Gentoo  reli- 
gion  does  not  permit  its  followers  to  light  a 
fire,  nor  consequently  to  dress  any  victuals, 
upon  the  water,  it,  in  effect,  prohibits  them 
from  all  distant  sea  voyages.  Both  the 
Egyptians  and  Indians  must  have  depended 
almost  altogether  upon  the  navigation  of  other 
nations  for  the  exportation  of  their  surplus 
produce;  and  this  dependency,  as  it  must 
have  confined  the  market,  so  it  must  have 
discouraged  the  increase  of  this  surplus  pro- 
duce. It  must  have  discouraged,  too,  the 
increase  of  the  manufactured  produce,  more 
than  that  of  the  rude  produce.  Manufactures 
require  a  much  more  extensive  market  than 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  rude  produce 
of  the  land.  A  single  slioemaker  will  make 
more  than  SOO  pairs  of  shoes  in  the  year; 
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mid  his  own  family  will  not,  perhaps,  wear 
out  six  pairs.  Unless,  therefore,  he  has  the 
custom  of,  at  least,  50  such  families  as  his 
own,  he  cannot  dispose  of  the  whole  produce 
of  his  own  labour.  The  roost  numerous 
class  of  artificers  will  seldom,  in  a  large  coun- 
try, make  more  than  one  in  50,  or  one  in  a 
100,  of  the  whole  number  of  families  con- 
tained in  iL  But  in  such  large  countries,  as 
France  and  England,  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  agriculture  has,  by  some  authors, 
been  computed  at  a  half,  by  others  at  a  third, 
and  by  no  author  that  I  know  of,  at  less  than 
a  fifth  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Bat  as  the  produce  of  the  agriculture  of  both 
FVance  and  England  is,  the  far  greater  part 
of  it,  consumed  at  home,  each  person  employ- 
ed in  it  must,  according  to  these  computar- 
tions,  require  little  more  than  the  custom  of 
one,  two,  or,  at  most,  of  four  such  families  as 
his  own,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  his  own  labour.  Agriculture,  there- 
fore, can  support  itself  under  the  discourage- 
ment of  a  confined  market  much  better  than 
manufactures.  In  both  ancient  Egypt  and 
lodostan,  indeed,  the  confinement  of  the 
foreign  market  was  in  some  measure  com- 
|)ensated  by  the  conyeniency  of  many  inland 
navigations,  which  opened,  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous manner,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
home  market  to  every  part  of  the  produce  of 
every  different  district  of  those  countries. 
The  great  extent  of  Indostan,  too,  rendered 
the  home  market  of  that  country  very  great, 
and  sufficient  to  support  a  great  variety  of 
manufactures.  But  the  small  extent  of  an- 
dejit  Egypt,  which  was  never  equal  to  Eng- 
land, must  at  all  times,  have  rendered  the 
home  market  of  that  country  too  narrow  for 
supporting  any  great  variety  of  manufactures. 
Bengal  accordingly,  the  province  of  Indostan 
which  commonly  exports  the  greatest  quantity 
of  rice,  has  always  been  more  remarkable  for 
the  exportation  of  a  great  variety  of  manu- 
factures, than  for  that  of  its  grain.  Ancient 
Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  exported 
some  manufactures,  fine  linen  in  particular, 
as  well  as  some  other  goods,  was  always  most 
distinguished  for  its  great  exportation  of 
grain.  It  was  long  the  granary  of  the  Ra- 
man empire. 

The  sovereigns  of  China,  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and  of  the  different  kindoms  into  which  In- 
dostan has,  at  different  times,  been  divided, 
have  always  derived  the  whole,  or  by  far  the 
most  considerable  part,  of  their  revenue,  from 
some  sort  of  land  tax  or  land  rent.  This 
land  tax,  or  land  rent,  like  the  tithe  in  Eu- 
rope, consisted  in  a  certain  proportion,  a  fifth, 
it  is  said,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which 
was  either  delivered  in  kind,  or  paid  in  mo- 
ney, according  to  a  certain  valuation,  and 
which,  therefore,  varied  from  year  to  year, 
according  to  all  the  variations  of  the  produce. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,   that  the  sovereigns 


of  those  countries  should  be  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  interests  of  agriculture^  upon 
the  prosperity  or  declension  of  which  imme- 
diately depended  the  yearly  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  their  own  revenue. 

The  policy  of  the  ancient  republics  of 
Greece,  and  that  of  Rome,  though  it  honour* 
ed  agriculture  more  than  numufactures  r\ 
foreign  trade,  yet  seems  rather  to  have  di»> 
couraged  the  latter  employments,  than  to 
have  given  any  direct  or  intentional  encott« 
ragement  to  the  former.  In  several  of  the 
ancient  states  of  Ghreece,  foreign  trade  was 
prohibited  altogether;  and  in  several  othcn, 
the  employments  of  artificers  and  manufae- 
turers  were  considered  as  hurtful  to  the 
strength  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  aa 
rendering  it  incapable  of  those  habits  wfaidi 
their  military  and  gymnastic  exercises  endea- 
voured to  form  in  it,  and  as  thereby  disqua- 
lifying it,  more  or  less,  for  undergoing  the 
fatigues  and  encountering  the  dangers  of  war. 
Such  occupations  were  considered  as  fit  only 
for  slaves,  and  the  free  citizens  of  the  states 
were  prohibited  from  exercising  them.  Even 
in  those  states  where  no  such  prohibitioQ  took 
place,  as  in  Rome  and  Athens,  the  great  body 
of  the  peoi^e  were  in  effect  excluded  from 
all  the  trades  which  are  now  commonly  exer- 
cised by  the  lower  sort  of  the  inhalntants  o< 
towns.  Such  trades  were,  at  Athens  and 
Rome,  all  occupied  by  the  slaves  of  the  richi 
who  exercised  them  for  the  benefit  of  then 
masters,  whose  wealth,  power,  and  protection, 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  a  poor  freeman 
to  find  a  market  f'^r  his  work,  when  it  came 
into  competition  with  that  of  the  slaves  of  the 
rich.  Slaves,  however,  are  very  seldom  in- 
ventive ;  and  all  the  most  important  improve, 
ments,  either  in  machinery,  or  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  distribution  of  work,  which 
facilitate  and  abridge  labour  have  been  the 
discoveries  of  freemen.  Should  a  slave  pro- 
pose  any  improvement  of  this  kind,  his  mm^ 
ter  would  be  very  apt  to  consider  the  pro* 
posal  as  the  suggestion  of  laziness,  and  of  a 
desire  to  save  his  own  labour  at  the  nu»ter*s 
expense.  The  poor  slave,  instead  of  reward 
would  probably  meet  with  much  abuse,  per- 
haps  with  some  punishment.  In  the  manu- 
factures carried  on  by  slaves,  therefore,  more 
labour  must  generally  have  been  employed 
to  execute  the  same  quantity  of  work,  than 
in  those  carried  on  by  freemen.  The  woi^ 
of  the  former  must,  upon  that  account,  gene, 
rally  have  been  dearer  than  that  of  the  latter. 
The  Hungarian  mines,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr. 
Montesquieu,  tliough  not  richer,  have  always 
been  wrought  with  less  expense,  and  therefore 
with  more  profit,  than  the  Turkish  mines  in 
their  neighbourhood.  The  Turkish  mines 
are  wrought  by  slaves ;  and  the  arms  of  those 
slaves  are  the  only  machines  which  the  Turks 
have  ever  thought  of  employing.  The  Hun- 
garian mipps  arc  wrought  by  freemen,  who 
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employ  a  great  deal  of  machinery,  by  which 
they  facilitate  and  abridge  their  own  labour. 
From  the  very  little  that  is  known  about  the 
price  of  manufactures  in  the  times  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  it  would  appear  that 
those  of  the  finer  sort  were  excessively  dear. 
Silk  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  in  those  times  an  European  manu- 
facture ;  and  as  it  was  all  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  the  distance  of  the  carriage  may 
in  some  measure  account  for  the  greatness  of 
the  price.  Tlie  price,  however,  which  a 
lady,  it  is  said,  would  sometimes  pay  for  a 
piece  of  vexy  fine  linen,  seems  to  have  been 
equally  extravagant ;  and  as  linen  was  always 
either  an  European,  or  at  farthest,  an  Egyp- 
tian manufacture,  this  high  price  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  the  great  expense  of  the 
labour  which  must  have  been  employed  about 
It,  and  the  expense  of  this  labour  again  could 
arise  from  nothing  but  the  awkwardness  of 
the  nuu:hinery  which  is  made  use  of.  The 
price  of  fine  woollens,  too,  though  not  quite 
so  extravagant,  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
much  above  that  of  the  present  times.  Some 
cloths,  we  are  told  by  Pliny*,  dyed  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  cost  a  hundred  denarii,  or 
L.3  6s.  8d.  the  pound  weight.  Others,  dyed 
in  another  manner,  cdst  a  thousand  denarii 
the  pound  weight,  or  L.3S  68.  8d.  The  Ro- 
man pound,  it  must  be  remembered,  contain- 
ed only  twelve  of  our  avoirdupois  ounces. 
This  high  price,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
prindp^y  owing  to  the  dye.  But  had  not 
the  cloths  themselves  been  much  dearer  than 
any  which  are  made  in  the  present  times,  so 
very  expensive  a  dye  would  not  probably  have 
been  bestowed  upon  them.  Tlie  dispropor- 
tion would  have  been  too  great  between  the 
value  of  the  accessory  and  that  of  the  princi- 
pal. The  price  mentioned  by  the  same  au- 
thor f ,  of  some  triclinaria,  a  sort  of  woollen 
pillows  or  cushions  made  use  of  to  lean  upon 
as  they  reclined  upon  their  couches  at  table, 
passes  all  credibility;  some  of  them  being 
said  to  have  cost  more  than  L.  30,000,  others 
more  than  L.300,00a  This  high  price,  too, 
is  not  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  dye.  In 
the  dress  of  the  people  of  fashion  of  both 
sexes,  there  seems  to  have  been  much  less  va- 
riety, it  ia  observed  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in 
ancient  than  in  modem  times ;  and  the  very 
little  variety  which  we  find  in  that  of  the  an- 
cient statues,  confirms  his  observation.  He 
infers  from  this,  that  their  dress  must,  upon 
the  whole,  have  been  cheaper  than  ours ;  but 
the  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  follow. 
When  the  expense  of  fashionable  dress  is  very 
great,  the  variety  must  be  very  small.  But 
when,  by  the  improvements  in  the  productive 
powers  of  manufacturing  art  and  industry, 
the  expense  of  any  one  dress  comes  to  be  very 
moderate,  the  variety  will  naturally  be  very 
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great.  The  rich,  not  being  able  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  the  expense  of  any  one 
dress,  will  naturally  endeavour  to  do  so  by 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  their  dresses. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  branch  of 
the  commerce  of  every  nation,  it  has  already 
been  observed,  is  that  which  is  carried  on  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  those 
of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
draw  from  the  country  the  rude  produce, 
which  constitutes  both  the  materials  of  their 
work  and  tlie  fund  of  their  subsistence ;  and 
they  pay  for  this  rude  produce,  by  sending 
back  to  the  country  a  certain  portion  of  it  ma- 
nufactured and  prepared  for  immediate  use. 
The  trade  which  is  carried  on  between  these 
two  different  sets  of  people,  consists  ultimate- 
ly in  a  certain  quantity  of  rude  produce  ex- 
changed for  a  certain  quantity  of  manufac- 
tured produce.  The  dearer  the  latter,  there- 
fore, the  cheiq>er  the  former;  and  whatever 
tends  in  any  country  to  raise  the  price  of  ma- 
nufactured produce,  tends  to  lower  that  of 
the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  and  thereby  to 
discourage  agriculture.  The  smaller  the 
quantity  of  manufactured  produce,  which  any 
given  quantity  of  rude  produce,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  which  the  price  of 
any  given  quantity  of  rude  produce,  is  capa- 
ble of  purchasing,  the  smaller  the  exchange- 
able value  of  that  given  quantity  of  rude  pro* 
duce;  the  smaller  the  encouragement  which 
either  the  landlord  has  to  increase  its  quantity 
by  improving,  or  the  farmer  by  cultivating 
the  land.  Whatever,  besides,  tends  to  dimi- 
nish in  any  country  the  number  of  artificers 
and  manufacturers,  tends  to  diminish  the 
home  market,  the  most  important  of  all 
markets,  for  the  rude  produce  of  the  land, 
and  thereby  still  further  to  discourage  agri- 
culture. 

Those  systems,  therefore,  which  preferring 
agriculture  to  all  other  employments,  in  ordel 
to  promote  it,  impose  restraints  upon  manu- 
factures and  foreign  trade,  act  contrary  tc 
the  very  end  which  they  propose,  and  indi- 
rectly discourage  that  very  species  of  industry 
whidi  they  mean  to  promote.  They  are  so 
far,  perhaps,  more  inconsistent  than  even  the 
mercantile  system.  That  system,  by  en- 
couraging manufactures  and  foreign  trade 
more  than  agriculture,  turns  a  certain  portion 
of  the  capital  of  the  society,  from  supporting 
a  more  advantageous,  to  support  a  less  advan- 
tageous species  of  industry.  But  still  it  real, 
ly,  and  in  the  end,  encourages  that  specie* 
of  industry  which  it  means  to  promote 
Those  agricultural  systems,  on  the  contrary, 
really,  and  in  the  end,  discourage  their  own 
favourite  species  of  industry. 

It  is  thus  that  every  system  which  endea- 
vours, either,  by  extraordinary  encourage- 
ments to  draw  towards  a  particidar  species  ol 
industry  a  greater  share  of  the  ci^i«al  of  th* 
«ociety  than  what  would  naturally  go  to  it 
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or,  by  eztraordinarj  restnunts,  to  force  from 
a  particular  species  of  industry  some  share  of 
the  capital  which  would  otherwise  be  employ- 
ed in  it,  is,  in  reality,  subversive  of  the  great 
purpose  which  it  means  to  promote  It  re- 
tards, instead  of  accelerating  the  progress  of 
the  society  tovrards  real  wealth  and  greatness ; 
and  diminishes,  instead  of  increasing,  the 
real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour. 

All  systems,  either  of  preference  or  of  re- 
straint,  therefore,  being  thus  completely  taken 
away,  the  obvious  and  simple  qrstem  of  na- 
tural liberty  establishes  itself  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. Every  man,  as  long  as  he  does  not 
violate  the  laws  of  justice,  is  left  perfectly 
free  to  pursue  his  own  interest  his  own  way, 
and  to  bring  both  his  industry  and  capital  in- 
to competition  with  those  of  any  other  man, 
or  order  of  men.  The  sovereign  is  complete- 
ly discharged  from  a  duty,  in  the  attempting 
to  perform  which  he  must  always  be  exposed 
to  innumerable  delusions,  and  for  the  proper 
performance  of  which,  no  human  wisdom  or 
knowledge  could  ever  be  sufficient ;  the  duty 
of  superintending  the  industry  of  private  peo- 
ple, and  of  directing  it  towards  the  employ- 
ments most  suitable  to  the  interests  of  the  so- 
ciety. According  to  the  system  of  natural 
liberty,  the  sovereign  has  only  three  duties  to 
attend  to ;  three  duties  of  great  importance, 
indeed,  but  plain  and  intelligible  to  common 
understandings  :  first,  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  society  from  the  violence  and  invasion 
of  other  independent  societies ;  secondly,  the 
duty  of  protecting,  as  far  as  possible,  every 
member  of  the  society  from  the  injustice  nr 
oppression  of  every  other  member  of  it,  or 


the  duty  of  establishing  an  exact  adnxinistn 
tion  of  justice ;  and,  thirdly,  the  duty  of  erect> 
ing  and  maintaining  certain  public  works, 
and  certain  public  institutions,  which  it  cao 
never  be  for  the  interest  of  any  individual, 
or  small  number  of  individuals  to  erect  and 
maintain ;  because  the  profit  could  never  re^ 
pay  the  expense  to  any  individual,  or  small 
number  of  individuals,  though  it  may  fre- 
quently do  much  more  than  repay  it  to  i* 
great  society. 

The  proper  performance  of  those  scvera 
duties  of  the  sovereign  necessarily  supposes  a 
certain  expense ;  and  this  expense  again  ne- 
cessarily requires  a  certain  revenue  to  support 
it  In  the  following  book,  therefore,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explun,  first,  what  are  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  the  sovereign  or  common- 
wealth ;  and  which  of  those  expenses  ou|^ 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  ol 
the  whole  society  ;  and  which  of  them,  by  that 
of  some  particular  part  only,  or  of  some  par- 
ticular members  of  the  society :  secondly, 
what  are  the  different  methods  in  which  the 
whole  society  may  be  made  to  contribute  tiv 
wards  defraying  the  expenses  incumbent  oo 
the  whole  society ;  and  what  are  the  principal 
advantages  and  inconveniendes  of  each  of 
those  methods :  and  thirdly,  what  are  the  rea- 
sons and  causes  which  have  induced  almcct  all 
modem  governments  to  mortgage  some  part 
of  this  revenue,  or  to  contract  debts ;  and 
what  have  been  the  effects  of  those  d^bts  upoa 
the  real  wealth,  the  annual  produce  of  tfai 
land  and  labour  of  the  society.  The  follow- 
ing  book,  therefore,  wil]  naturally  be  divided 
into  three  chapters.     Notes  86,  87. 
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Till  two  fbllowioff  accounts  are  subjoined,  m  order  to  illustrate  and  contirm  what  is  said  in 
die  6fth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book,  concerning  the  Tonnage  Bounty  to  the  White-herring 
Fishery.     The  n;ader,  I  believe,  may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  both  accounta 

An  Account  of  Buttes  fitted  out  in  Scotland  for  eleven  TearSt  wUh  the  Number  ofempt^  Bar- 
reli  carried  out,  and  the  Number  of  Barrel*  of  Herrings  caught ;  alto  the  Bountj^,  at  a 
Medium^  on  each  Barrel  of  Sea-*tick$,  and  on  each  Barrel  when  fully  packed. 


Years. 

Number  of 

Emp^r  Barrels 

Barrels  of  Her- 

Bounty paid  on  tlie 

Busses. 

earned  out 

rings  caught. 

Busses. 

L.      s. 

d. 

irrr- 

29 

5,948 

2,832 

2,885     0 

0 

1772 

168 

41,516 

22,237 

11,055     7 

6 

!      1773 

190 

42«333 

42,055 

12,510     8 

6 

1774 

240 

59,303 

SS^5 

26,952     2 

6 

1775 

275 

69,144 

52,879 

19,315  15 

0 

1776 

294 

76,329 

51,863 

21,290     7 

6 

1777 

240 

62,679 

40^15 

17,592     2 

6 

1778 

220 

56,390 

40,958 

16,316     2 

6 

1779 

206 

55,194 

29i367 

15,287     0 

0 

1780 

181 

48,315 

19,885 

13,445  12 

6 

1781 

135 

33,992 
550,943 

16,593 

9,613  15 

6 

Tol 

tal,     2,186 

378.347 

L.  165,463  14 

0 

Sea- sticks,  378,347  Bounty,  at  a  medium,  for  each  barrel  of  sea- stick s,  LO     B     2j 

But  a  barrel  of  sea-sticks  being  only  reckoned  two  thirds  o/ 

a  barrel  fully  packed,  one  third  is  to  be  deducted,  which  brings 

|. 3d  deducted,     rJ6,115i     the  bounty  to L.0  IS     3j 

And  if  the  herrings  are  exported,  there  is  besides,  a  premium  of. L.0    2    8 

So  that  the  bounty  paid  by  government  in  money,  for  each  barrel,  is L.0  14  11] 

But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the  salt  usually  taken  credit  for  as  eipended  in  cur- 
ing each  barrel,  which,  at  a  medium,  is,  of  foreign,  one  bushel  and  one- fourth  of 
ft  bushel,  at  10s.  a-bushel,  be  added,  vir 0  IS    6 

die  bounty  on  each  barrel  would  amount  to L.1     7    5j 
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If  the  hernngs  are  cured  with  British  salt,  it  will  stand  thus,  vii. 

Bounty,  as  before, 1*0  14  U] 

But  if  to  this  bounty,  the  duty  on  two  bushels  of  Scotch  salt,  at  Is.  6d.  per  bu- 
shel, supposed  to  be  the  quantity,  at  a  medium,  used  in  curing  each  barrel,  is  add- 
ed, viz. O     S    0 


the  bounty  on  each  barrel  will  amount  to L.O  17  llj 

And  when  buss  herrings  are  entered  forborne  consumption  in  Scotland,  and  pay  the  ahilliqg 

a-barrel  of  duty,  the  bounty  stands  thus,  to  wit,  as  before L.O  IS    S 

From  which  the  Is.  a-barrel  is  to  be  deducted ^      O     1     0 


L.O  11     8} 

But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added  again,  the  duty  of  the  foreign  salt  used  in  cur- 
ing a  barrel  of  herrings,  via O  12    6 

So  that  the  premium  allowed  for  each  barrel  of  hernngs  entered  for  home  con- 
iumption  is L.1     S    9] 


If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  British  salt,  it  will  stand  as  follows,  viz. 

Bounty  on  each  barrel  brought  in  by  the  busses,  as  above L.0  IS    3} 

From  which  deduct  the  Is.  a-barrel,  paid  at  the  time  they  are  entered  for  home 
consumption O     1     0 


L.O  11     3] 

But  if  to  the  bounty,  the  duty  on  two  bushels  of  Scotch  salt,  at  Is,  6d.  per 
bushel,  supposed  to  be  the  quantity,  at  a  medium,  used  in  curing  each  barrel,  is 
added,  viz 0     3    0 


the  premium  for  each  barrel  entered  for  home  consumption  will  be L.U  14    3} 

Though  the  loss  of  duties  upon  herrings  exported  cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be  coosidcrea 
as  bounty,  that  upon  herrings  entered  for  home  consumption  certainly  may. 

<ln  Account  of  the  QMantiiy  of  Foreign  Salt  imported  into  Scotland,  and  of  Scotch  Salt  ddioerti 
Duty-free  from  the  Works  there^  for  the  Fishery^  from  the  5th  of  Ajiril  1771  to  the  5th  oj 
Aprii  1782,  with  the  Medium  hf  both  for  one  Year. 


PERIOD. 


1 


Medium  for  one  year. 


Foreign  Salt 
imported. 


Bushels 


Krom  the  5th  of  April  1771  to  the  /      i 
5th  April  1782. 


936,974 


Scotch  Salt  deli- 
vered from  the 
Works. 


85, 159  A 


Bushels 


168,226 


15,293i\ 


It  IS  to  be  observe!,  that  tlie  bushel  of  foreign  salt  weighs  48lb.  that  of  British  salt,  56ll». 
oniv. 
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FAET  I. 

Of  the  ExiHMse  of  Defence. 

The  6rst  duty  of  the  sovereign,  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  society  from  the  violence  and 
invasion  of  other  independent  societies,  can 
be  performed  only  by  means  of  a  military 
force.  But  the  expense  both  of  preparing 
this  military  force  in  time  of  peace,  and  of 
employing  it  in  time  of  war,  is  very  different 
in  the  different  states  of  society,  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  improvement. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  the  lowest  and 
rudest  state  of  society,  such  as  we  find  it 
among  the  native  tribes  of  North  America, 
every  man  is  a  warrior,  as  well  as  a  hunter. 
When  he  goes  to  war,  either  to  defend  his 
society,  or  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  have 
been  done  to  it  by  other  societies,  he  main- 
tains himself  by  his  own  labour,  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  he  lives  at  home.  His  so- 
ciety (for  m  this  state  of  things  there  is  pro- 
perly neither  sovereign  nor  conmionwealth) 
i!t  at  no  sort  of  expense,  either  to  prepare 
him  for  the  field,  or  to  maintain  him  while  he 
is  in  it. 

Among  nations  of  shepherds,  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  society,  such  as  we  find  it 
among  the  Tartars  and  Arabs,  every  man  is, 
in  the  same  manner,  a  warrior.  Such  nations 
have  commonly  no  fixed  habitation,  but  live 
either  in  tents,  or  in  a  sort  of  covered  wag- 
gons, which  are  easily  transported  from  place 
to  place.  Tlie  whole  tribe,  or  nation,  changes 
Its  situation  according  to  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  as  well  as  according   to  other 


accidents.     When  its  herds  and  flocks  have 
consumed  the  forage   of  one   part  of   the 
country,    it  removes   to  another,   and   from 
that  to  a  third.     In  the  dry  season,  it  comes 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  ;  in  the  wet 
season,     it    retires   to    the    upper    country. 
When   such  a  nation  goes  to  war,  the  war 
riom  will  not  trust  their  herds  and  flocks  to 
the  feeble  defence  of  their  old   men,    their 
women  and   children ;    and  their  old   men, 
their  women  and  children,   will  not  be  left 
behind  without  defence,  and  without  subsis- 
tence.    Tlie  whole  nation,  besides,  being  ac- 
customed to  a  wandering  life,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  easily  takes  the  field  in  time  of  war. 
Whether  it  inarches  as  an  army,  or  movef 
about  as  a  company  of  herdsmen,  the  way  ol 
life  is  nearly   the  same,  though   the  object 
proposed  by  it  be  very  different     They  all 
go  to  war  together,  therefore,  and  every  one 
does  as  well  as  he  can.     Among  the  Tartars, 
even  the  wonsen  have  been  frequently  known 
to  engage  in  battle.     If  they  conquer,  what- 
ever belongs  to  the  hostile  tribe  is  the  recom- 
pence  of  the  victory  ;    but  if  they  are  van- 
quished, all  is  lost ;  and  not  only  their  herds 
and  flocks,  but  their   women  and  children- 
become  the  booty  of  the   conqueror.     Even 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  survive   the  ac- 
tion are  obliged  to  submit  to  him  for  the  sake 
of  immediate  subsistence.     The  rest  are  com 
I  monly  dissipated  and  dispersed  in  the  deserL 
The  ordinary  life,  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
a  Tartar  or  Arab,  prepare   him   suflficientlj 
for  war.      Ruiming,  wrestling,  cudgel-play- 
ing, throwing  the  javelin,  drawing  the  bow, 
&c.  are  the  common  pastimes  of  those  who 
live  in  the  open  air,  and  are  all  of  them  the 
images  of  war.      When  a   Tartar  or  Arab 
actually  goes  to  war,  he  is  maintained  by  his 
own  herds  and  flocks,  which  he  carries  with 
him,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  peace.     Hit 
chief  or  sovereign  (for  tbooe  nations  hove  oU 
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chiefs  or  sovereigns)  is  at  no  sort  of  expense 
in  preparing  him  for  the  field ;  and  when  he 
is  in  it,  the  chance  of  plunder  is  the  only  pay 
which  he  either  expects  or  requires. 

An  army  of  hunters  can  seldom  exceed  two 
or  three  hundred  men.     The  precarious  sub- 
sistence which  the  chace  affords,  could  seldom 
aUow  a  greater  number  to  keep  together  for 
any  considerable  time.      An  army  of  shep- 
herds, on  the  contrary,  may  sometimes  amount 
to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand.     As  long 
«s  nothing  stops  their  progress,  as  long  as  they 
can  go  on  from  one  district,  of  which  they 
have  consumed  the  forage,  to  another,  which 
is  yet  entire;  there  seems  to  be  scarce  any 
limit  to  the  number  who  can  march  on  toge- 
Jier.       A   nation  of  hunters   can   never  be 
formidable  to  the   civilized    nations  in  their 
neighbourhood ;  a  nation  of  shepherds  may. 
Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  an 
Indian  war  in  North  America;  nothing,  on 
the   contrary,   can  be  more  dreadful  than  a 
Tartar  invasion  has  frequently  been  in  Asia. 
The  judgment  of  Thucydides,  that  both  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  could  not  resist  the  Scythians 
united,  has  been  verified  by  the  experience  of 
all  ages.     The  inhabitants  of  the  extensive, 
but  defenceles  plains  of  Scythia  or  Tartary, 
have  been  frequently   uniteid  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  chief  of  some  conquering  horde 
or  clan ;  and  the  havock  and  devastation  of 
Asia  have  always  signalized  their  union.     The 
inhabitants   of    the    inhospitable   deserts    of 
Ai-abia,  the  other  great  nation  of  shepherds, 
have  never  been  united  but  once,  under  Ma- 
homet and  his  immediate  successors.     Their 
union,  which  was  more  the  effect  of  religious 
entliusiasm  than  of  conquest,  was  signalized 
m  tlie  same  manner.     If  the  hunting  nations 
of  America   should  ever  become   shepherds, 
their  neighbourhood  would  be   much   more 
dangerous  to  the  European  colonies  than  it  is 
at  present 

In  a  yet  more  advanced  state  of  society, 
among  those  nations  of  husbandmen  who  have 
little  foreign  commerce,  and  no  other  manu- 
factures but  those  coarse  and  household  ones, 
which  almost  every  private  family  prepares 
for  its  own  use,  every  man,  in  the  same 
manner,  either  is  a  warrior,  or  easily  becomes 
such.  Those  who  live  by  agriculture  gene- 
rally pass  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons. 
The  hardiness  of  their  ordinary  life  prepares 
them  for  die  fatigues  of  war,  to  some  of  M'hich 
their  necessary  occupations  bear  a  great  ana- 
logy. Tlie  necessary  occupation  of  a  ditcher 
prepares  him  to  work  in  the  trenches,  and  to 
fortify  a  camp,  as  well  as  to  inclose  a  field, 
llie  ordinary  pastimes  of  such  husbandmen 
are  the  same  as  those  of  shepherds,  and  are  in 
the  same  manner  the  images  of  war.  But  as 
husbandmen  have  less  leisure  than  shepherds, 
they  are  not  so  frequently  employed  in  those 
pastimes.     They  are  soldicm  but  soldiers  not 


quite  so  much  roasters  of  their  exekciae.  Suci 
as  they  are,  however,  it  seldom  costt  the  sov» 
reign  or  commonwealth  any  expense  to  pre' 
pare  them  for  the  field. 

Agriculture,  even  in  its  rudest  and  lowest 
state,  supposes  a  settlement,  some  sort  of  fix- 
ed haliitation,  which  cannot  be  abandoned 
without  great  loss.  When  a  nation  of  men 
husbandmen,  therefore,  goes  to  war,  the  whole 
people  cannot  take  the  field  together.  The 
old  men,  the  women  and  children,  at  least, 
must  remain  at  home,  to  take  care  of  the  ha- 
bitation. All  the  men  of  the  military  ag^ 
however,  may  take  the  field,  and  in  small  n^ 
dons  of  this  kind»  have  fi^uenUy  d<Mie  so. 
In  every  nadon,  the  men  of  the  military  age 
are  supposed  to  amount  to  about  a  fourth  m 
a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
If  the  campaign,  too,  should  begin  alter  seed* 
time,  and  end  before  harvest,  both  the  hus- 
bandman and  his  principal  labourers  can  be 
spared  from  the  farm  without  much  loss.  He 
trusts  that  the  work  which  must  be  done  b 
the  mean  dme,  can  be  well  enough  executed 
by  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  children. 
He  is  not  unwilling,  therefore,  to  aerre  with- 
out pay  during  a  short  campaign ;  and  it  fi»> 
quently  costs  die  sovereign  or  conunonwealtfa 
as  little  to  maintain  him  in  the  field  as  to  pre- 
pare liim  for  it.  The  dtisens  of  all  the  dil^ 
ferent  states  of  ancient  Greece  seem  to  have 
served  in  this  manner  till  after  the  aeoood 
Persian  war;  and  the  people  of  Peloponnr- 
sus'  dll  after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
Peloponnesians,  Thucydides  observes,  gens^ 
rally  left  the  field  in  the  summer,  and  return 
ed  home  to  reap  the  harvest.  The  Romar 
people,  under  their  kings,  and  during  tine  first 
ages  of  the  republic,  served  in  the  same  man- 
ner. It  was  not  dll  the  seige  of  Veii,  thai 
they  who  staid  at  home  b^an  to  contribute 
something  towards  maintaining  those  who 
went  to  war.  In  the  European  monarchies 
which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire,  both  before,  and  for  some 
time  after,  the  establishment  of  what  is  pro- 
perly called  the  feudal  law,  the  great  lords, 
with  all  their  inunediate  dependents,  used  to 
serve  the  crown  at  their  own  expense.  In 
die  field,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  bome^ 
they  maintained  themselves  by  their  own  re^ 
venue,  and  not  by  any  sdpend  or  pay  which 
they  received  from  the  king  upon  that  parti- 
cular occasion. 

In  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  two 
different  causes  contribute  to  render  it  alto- 
gether impossible  that  they  who  take  the  field 
should  maintain  themselves  at  their  own  ex- 
pense.  Those  two  causes  are,  the  progress  of 
manufactures,  and  the  improvement  in  the  art 
of  war. 

Though  a  husbandman  should  be  employed 
in  an  expedidon,  provided  it  begins  after  sccd- 
dme,  and  ends  before  harvest,  the  intemiptioD 
of  his  business  will  not  always  occasion  any 
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coosideral>le  Jiininution  of  liis  revenue.  With- 
out the  intervention  of  his  labour,  Nature 
does  herself  the  greater  part  of  the  work  which 
remains  to  be  done.  But  the  moment  that  an 
artificer,  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  or  a  weaver, 
for  example,  quits  his  workhouse,  the  sole 
source  of  his  revenue  is  completely  dried  up. 
Nature  does  nothing  for  him  ;  he  does  all  for 
himself.  When  he  takes  the  field,  therefore, 
in  defence  of  the  public,  as  he  has  no  revenue 
to  maintain  himself,  he  must  necessarily  be 
maintained  by  the  public.  But  in  a  country, 
of  which  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
artificers  and  manufacturers,  a  great  part  of 
the  people  who  go  to  war  must  be  drawn  from 
tliose  classes,  and  must,  therefore,  be  main- 
tained  by  the  public  as  long  as  they  are  em- 
ployed in  its  service. 

When  the  art  of  war,  too,  has  gradually 
grown  up  to  be  a  very  intricate  and  compli- 
cated science ;  when  the  event  of  war  ceases 
to  be  determined,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  so- 
ciety, by  a  single  irregular  skirmish  or  battle ; 
uut  when  the  contest  is  generally  spun  out 
t'lrough  several  different  campaigns,  each  of 
which  lasts  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
}car;  it  becomes  universally  necessary  that 
tlie  public  should  maintain  those  who  serve 
the  public  in  war,  at  least  while  they  are  em- 
ployed in  that  service.  Whatever,  in  time  of 
peace,  mi^t  be  the  ordinary  occupation  of 
those  who  go  to  war,  so  very  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive a  service  would  otherwise  be  by  far 
too  heavy  a  burden  upon  them.  After  the  se- 
cond Persian  war,  accordingly,  the  armies  of 
Athens  seem  to  have  been  generally  composed 
of  mercenary  troops,  consisting,  indeed,  partly 
of  citizens,  but  partly,  too,  of  foreigners; 
and  all  of  them  equally  hired  and  paid  at  the 
expense  of  the  state.  From  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Veii,  the  armies  of  Rome  received 
pay  for  their  service  during  the  time  which 
they  remained  in  the  field.  Under  the  feudal 
governments,  the  military  service,  both  of  the 
great  lords,  and  of  their  immediate  depend- 
ents, was,  afWr  a  certain  period,  universally 
excbangetd  for  a  payment  in  money,  which 
was  employed  to  maintain  those  who  served 
in  their  stead. 

The  number  of  those  who  can  go  to  war, 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  the 
people,  is  necenarily  much  smaller  in  a  ci- 
vilized than  in  a  rude  state  of  society.  In 
a  dviliied  society,  as  the  soldiers  are  main- 
tained  altogether  by  the  labour  of  those 
who  arc  Bot  soldiers,  the  number  of  the  for- 
mer can  never  exceed  what  the  latter  can 
maintain,  over  and  above  maintaining,  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  their  respective  stations, 
both  themselves  and  the  other  officers  of  go- 
remment  and  law,  whom  they  are  obliged  to 
tuintain.  In  the  little  agrarian  states  of  an- 
ient Greece,  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  considered  them- 
leivM  IS  soldiers,  and  would  sometimes,  it  is 


said,  take  the  field.  Among  the  civilised  na- 
tions of  modem  Europe,  it  is  commonly  com- 
puted, that  not  more  than  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  can  be 
employed  as  soldiers,  without  ruin  to  the 
country  which  pays  the  expense  of  their  ser- 
vice. 

Hie  expense  of  preparing  the  army  for  the 
field  seems  not  to  have  become  considerable 
in  any  nation,  till  long  after  that  of  maintain- 
ing it  in  the  field  had  devolved  entirely  upon 
the  sovereign  or  commonwealth.  In  all  the 
different  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  to  learn 
his  military  exercises,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
education  imposed  by  the  state  upon  every 
free  citizen.  In  every  city  there  scans  to 
have  been  a  pubb'c  field,  in  which,  under  the 
protection  of  the  public  magistrate,  the  young 
people  were  taught  their  different  exercises 
by  different  masters.  In  this  very  simple  in. 
stitution  consisted  the  whole  expense  whicl 
any  Grecian  state  seems  ever  to  have  been  at^ 
in  preparing  its  citizens  for  war.  In  ancient 
Rome,  the  exercises  of  the  Campus  Martius 
answered  the  same  purpose  with  those  of  ^le 
Gymnasium  in  ancient  Greece.  Under  the 
feudal  governments,  the  many  public  ordi . 
nances,  that  the  citizens  of  every  district  should 
practise  archery,  as  well  as  several  other  mili- 
tary exercises,  were  intended  for  promoting 
the  same  purpose,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
promoted  it  so  well.  Either  from  want  of 
interest  in  the  officers  entrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  those  ordinances,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  they  appear  to  have  been  universally 
neglected ;  and  in  the  progress  of  all  those 
governments,  military  exercises  teem  to  have 
gone  gradually  iqto  disuse  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

In  the  republics  of  aitdent  Greece  and 
Rome,  during  the  whole  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  under  the  feudal  governments,  foi 
a  considerable  time  after  their  first  establish- 
ment, the  trade  of*  a  soldier  was  not  a  tepa> 
rate,  distinct  trade,  which  constituted  the  sole 
or  principal  occupation  of  a  particular  class  of 
citizens ;  every  subject  of  the  state,  whatever 
might  be  the  ordinary  trade  or  occupation  by 
which  he  gained  his  livelihood,  considered 
himself,  upon  all  ordinary  occasions,  as  fit 
likewise  to  exercise  the  trade  ol  a  soldier,  and , 
upon  many  extraordinary  occasions,  as  bound 
to  exercise  it. 

The  art  of  war,  however,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  noblest  of  all  arts,  so,  in  the  progress  of 
improvement,  it  necessarily  becomes  one  of 
the  most  complicated  among  them.  The  state 
of  the  mechanical,  as  well  as  some  other  art^ 
M'ith  which  it  is  necessarily  connected,  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  is 
capable  of  being  carried  at  any  particular 
time.  But  in  order  to  carry  it  to  tliis  degree 
of  perfection,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be- 
come the  sole  or  principal  occupation  of  a 
particular  cla.v  of  citizens ;  and  tho  division 
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of  labour  is  as  necessary  for  the  improTement  i 
of  this,  as  of  every  other  art.  Into  other  I 
arts,  the  division  of  labour  is  naturally  intro- 1 
duced  by  the  prudence  of  individuals,  «rho 
find  that  they  promote  their  private  interest 
better  by  confining  themselves  to  a  particular 
trade,  than  by  exercising  a  great  number. 
But  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  state  only,  which 
can  render  the  trade  of  a  soldier  a  particular 
trade,  separate  and  distinct  from  sll  others. 
A  private  citizen,  who,  in  tinte  of  profound 
peace,  and  without  any  particular  encourage- 
ment  from  the  public,  should  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  military  exercises,  might, 
no  doubt,  both  improve  himself  very  much  in 
them,  and  amuse  himself  very  well ;  but  he 
certainly  would  not  promote  his  own  interest. 
It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  state  (mly,  which  call 
render  it  for  his  interest  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  this  peculiar  occupation  ; 
and  states  have  not  always  had  this  v^sdom, 
even  when  their  circumstances  had  become 
such,  tliat  the  preservation  of  their  existence 
required  that  they  should  have  it. 

A  shepherd  has  a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  a 
husbandman,  in  the  rude  state  of  husbandry, 
has  some ;  an  artificer  or  manufacturer  has 
none  at  all.  The  first  may,  without  any  loss, 
employ  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  martial  ex- 
ercises ;  the  second  may  employ  some  part  of 
it ;  but  the  last  cannot  employ  a  single  hour 
in  them  without  some  loss,  and  his  attention 
to  his  own  interest  naturally  leads  him  to  ne- 
glect them  altogether.  Those  improvements  in 
husbandry,  too,  which  the  progress  of  arts 
and  manufactures  necessarily  introduces,  leave 
the  husbandman  as  little  leisure  as  the  attifi- 
Military  exercises  come  to  be  as  much 


cer. 


neglected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as 
by  those  of  tlie  town,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people  becomes  altogether  unwarlike.  That 
wealth,  at  tlie  same  time,  which  always  follows 
the  improvements  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, and  which,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than 
the  accumulated  produce  of  those  improve- 
ments, provokes  the  invasion  of  all  their 
neighbours.  An  industrious,  and,  upon  that 
account,  a  wealthy  nation,  is  of  all  nations 
the  most  likely  to  be  attacked ;  and  unless  the 
state  takes  some  new  measure  for  the  public 
defence,  the  natural  habits  of  the  people  ren- 
der them  altogether  incapable  of  defending 
rliemselves. 

In  these  circumstances,  there  seem  to  be 
but  two  mcthmls  by  which  the  state  can 
make  any  tolerable  provision  for  the  public 
defence. 

It  may  either,  first,  by  means  of  a  very  ri- 
gorous police,  and  in  spite  of  the  whole  bent 
of  the  interest,  genius,  and  inclinations  of  the 
people,  enforce  the  practice  of  military  exer- 
cises,  and  oblige  cither  all  the  citizens  of  the 
niilitary  age,  or  a  certain  number  of  them,  to 
ioin  in  some  measure  the  trade  of  a  soldier  to 


whatever  other  trade  or  profesaioo  tliej 
lumpen  to  carry  on. 

Or,  secondly,  by  maintaining  and  cmploj- 
ing  a  certain  number  of  dtisenei  in  die  coo* 
stant  practice  of  military  exerdsea,  it  may 
render  the  trade  of  a  soldier  a  particular  tiadc^ 
separate  and  distinct  from  all  others. 

If  the  state  has  recourse  to  the  first  of  dioae 
two  expedients,  its  military  force  h  said  to 
consist  in  a  militia ;  if  to  the  second,  it  is 
said  to  consist  in  a  standing  aimy.  The  prac- 
tice of  military  exercises  u  the  sole  or  princi- 
pal occupation  of  the  soldiers  of  a  standing 
army,  and  the  maintenance  or  pay  which  the 
state  afibrds  them  is  the  principal  and  otdi- 
nary  fund  of  their  subsistence.  The  practiee 
of  military  exercises  is  only  the  occasional  oc- 
cupation of  the  soldiers  of  a  militia,  and  they 
derive  the  principal  and  ordinary  fund  of  dieir 
subsistence  firom  some  other  occupation.  la 
a  militia,  the  character  of  the  Iwbounr,  artifi- 
cer, or  tradesman,  predominates  over  that  of 
the  soldier ;  in  a  standing  army,  that  of  the 
soldier  predominates  over  every  other  charac- 
ter ;  and  in  this  distinction  seems  to  consist  the 
essential  diflerence  between  those  two  diflfer- 
ent  species  of  military  force. 

Militias  have  been  of  several  diflTerent  kindSk 
In  some  countries,  the  citizens  destined  for 
defending  the  state  seem  to  have  been  exer- 
cised only,  without  being,  if  I  may  say  so^  re- 
gimented ;  that  is,  without  being  divided  in- 
to separate  and  distinct  bodies  of  troops,  each 
of  which  performed  its  exorcises  under  its 
own  proper  and  permanent  oflBcen.  In  the 
republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  each 
citizen,  as  long  as  he  remained  at  home,  seemi 
to  have  practised  his  exercises,  either  sepa* 
rately  and  independently,  or  with  such  of  his 
equals  as  he  liked  best ;  and  not  to  have  been 
attached  to  any  particular  body  of  troops,  till 
he  was  actually  called  upon  to  take  the  field. 
In  other  countries,  the  militia  has  not  mily 
been  exercised,  but  regimented.  In  England, 
in  Switzerland,  and,  I  believe,  in  every  other 
country  of  modem  Europe,  where  any  im- 
perfect military  force  of  this  kind  has  been 
established,  every  militiaman  is,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  attached  to  a  particular  body  of 
troops,  which  performs  its  exercises  under  its 
own  proper  and  permanent  officers. 

Before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  that  army 
was  superior  in  which  the  soldiers  had,  each 
individually,  the  greatest  skill  and  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  their  arms.  Strength  and  agi- 
lity of  body  were  of  the  highest  consequence, 
and  commonly  determined  the  fate  of  battles. 
But  this  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their 
arms  could  be  acquired  only,  in  the  same 
manner  as  fencing  is  at  present,  by  practising, 
not  in  great  bodies,  but  each  man  separately, 
in  a  particular  school,  under  a  partictUar 
master,  or  with  his  own  particular  eqnals  aoJ 
companions.      Since    the    invention    of    tin 
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arms,  itrength  aod  agility  of  body,  or  even 
eztraordinmrj  dexterity  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms,  tboagfa  they  are  Ua  f^m  being  of  no 
consequence,  are,  however,  of  less  conse- 
quence. The  nature  of  the  weapon,  thon^ 
it  by  no  means  pots  the  awkward  upon  a 
level  with  the  skiffol,  puts  him  more  nearly 
so  than  he  ever  was  before.  All  the  dexterity 
and  skill,  it  is  supposed,  which  are  necessary 
for  using  it,  can  be  well  enough  acquired  by 
practising  in  great  bodies. 

Regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience  to 
command,  are  qualities  which,  in  modern 
armies,  are  of  more  importance  towards  de- 
termining the  fate  of  battles,  than  the  dexter- 
ity and  skill  of  the  soldiers  in  the  use  of  their 
arms.  But  the  noise  of  fire-arms,  the  smoke, 
and  the  invisible  death  to  which  every  man 
feels  himself  every  moment  exposed,  as  soon 
as  he  comes  within  cannon-shot,  and  fre- 
quently a  long  time  before  the  battle  can  be 
well  said  to  be  engaged,  must  render  it  very 
difficult  to  maintain  any  considerable  degree 
•f  this  regularity,  order,  aod  prompt  obe- 
dience, even  in  the  beginning  of  a  modern 
battle.  In  an  ancient  battle,  there  was  no 
noise  but  what  arose  from  the  human  voice  ; 
there  was  no  smoke,  there  was  no  invisible 
cause  of  wounds  or  death.  Every  man,  till 
some  mortal  weapon  actually  did  approach 
him,  saw  clearly  that  no  such  weapon  was 
near  him«  In  these  circumstances,  and 
among  troops  who  had  some  confidence  in 
dieir  own  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
their  arms,  it  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
less  difficult  to  preserve  some  d^ree  of  regu- 
larity  and  order,  not  only  in  the  beginning, 
but  through  the  whole  progress  of  an  ancient 
liattle,  and  till  one  of  the  two  armies  was 
fiurly  defeated.  But  the  habits  of  regularity, 
order,  and  prompt  obedience  to  comnumd, 
can  be  acquired  only  by  troops  which  are 
exercised  in  great  bodies. 

A  militia,  however,  in  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  either  disciplined  or  exercised,  must 
always  be  much  inferior  to  a  well  disciplined 
and  well  exercised  standing  army. 

The  soldiers  who  are  exercised  only  once  a- 
week,  or  once  a-month,  can  never  be  so  expert 
in  the  use  of  their  arms,  as  those  who  are 
exercised  every  day,  or  every  ^tlier  day ;  and 
though  this  circumstance  may  not  be  of  so 
much  consequence  in  modem,  as  it  was  in 
ancient  times,  yet  the  acknowledged  superior- 
ity of  die  Prussian  troops,  owing,  it  is  said, 
very  much  to  their  superior  expertness  in 
their  exercise,  may  satiJy  us  that  it  is,  even 
at  this  day,  of  very  considerable  consequence. 
The  soldiers,  who  are  bound  to  obey  their 
officer  only  once  a-week,  or  once  a-month, 
and  who  are  at  all  other  times  at  liberty  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  their  own  way, 
without  being,  in  any  respect,  accountable  to 
bim,  can  never  be  under  the  same  awe  in  his 
presence,  can  never  have  the  same  disposition 


to  ready  obedience,  with  those  whose  whole 
life  and  conduct  are  every  day  directed  by 
him,  and  who  every  day  even  rise  and  go  to 
bed,  or  at  least  retire  to  their  quarters,  accord- 
ing to  his  orders.  In  what  is  called  disci- 
pline, or  in  the  habit  of  ready  obedience,  a 
militia  must  always  be  still  more  inferior  to  a 
standing  army,  than  it  may  sometimes  be  in 
what  is  called  the  manual  exercise,  or  in  the 
management  and  use  of  its  arms.  But,  in 
modem  war,  the  habit  of  ready  and  instant 
obedience  is  of  much  greater  consequence 
than  a  considerable  superiority  in  the  manage- 
ment of  arms. 

Those  militias  which,  like  the  Tartar  or  Arab 
militia,  go  to  war  under  the  same  chieftains 
whom  they  are  accustomed  to  obey  in  peace, 
are  by  far  the  best.  In  respect  for  their 
officers,  in  the  habit  of  ready  obedience, 
they  approach  nearest  to  standing  armies 
The  Highland  militia,  when  it  served  under 
its  own  chieftains,  had  some  advantage  of  the 
same  kind.  As  the  Highlanders,  however, 
were  not  wandering,  but  stationary  shepherds, 
as  they  had  all  a  fixed  habitation,  and  were 
not,  in  peaceable  times,  accustomed  to  follow 
their  chieftain  from  place  to  place ;  so,  in 
time  of  war,  they  were  less  willing  to  follow 
him  to  any  considerable  distance,  or  to  coO' 
tlnue  for  any  long  time  in  the  field.  When 
they  had  acquired  any  booty,  they  were  eager 
to  return  home,  and  his  authority  was  seldom 
sufficient  to  detain  them.  In  point  of  obe- 
dience, they  were  always  much  inferior  to 
what  is  reported  of  the  Tartars  and  Arabs. 
As  the  Highlanders,  too,  from  their  stationary 
life,  spend  less  of  their  time  in  the  open  air, 
they  were  always  less  accustomed  to  military 
exercises,  and  were  less  expert  in  the  use  of 
their  arms  than  the  Tartars  and  Arabs  are  said 
to  be. 

A  militia  of  any  kind,  it  must  be  observed, 
however,  which  has  served  for  several  suc- 
cessive campaigns  in  the  field,  becomes  in 
every  respect  a  standing  army.  The  soldiers 
are  every  day  exercised  in  the  use  of  their 
arms,  and,  being  constantly  under  the  com. 
mand  of  their  officers,  are  habituated  to  the 
same  prompt  obedience  which  takes  place  in 
standing  armies.  What  they  were  before 
they  took  the  field,  is  of  little  importance. 
They  necessarily  become  in  every  respect  a 
standing  army,  after  they  have  passed  a  few 
campaigns  in  it.  Should  the  war  in  America 
drag  out  through  another  campaign,  the 
American  militia  may  become,  in  evsry  re- 
spect,  a  match  for  Uiat  standing  army,  of 
which  die  valour  appeared,  in  the  last  war  at 
least,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  hardiest  vete- 
rans of  France  and  Spain. 

This  distinction  being  well  understood,  the 
history  of  all  ages,  it  will  be  found,  bears 
testimony  to  the  irresistible  superiority  which 
a  well  regulated  standing  army  has  ovw  a 
militia. 
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One  of  the  first  standing  armies,  of  which 
we  have  any  distinct  account  in  any  well 
authenticated  history,  is  that  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  His  frequent  wars  with  the  Tlira- 
cians,  Illynans,  Thessalians,  and  some  of  the 
Gredc  cities  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Mace- 
don, gradually  formed  his  troops,  which  in 
the  beginning  were  probably  militia,  to  the 
exact  discipline  of  a  standing  army.  When 
he  was  at  peace,  which  he  was  very  seldom, 
and  never  for  any  long  time  together,  he  was 
careful  not  to  disband  that  army.  It  van- 
quished and  subdued,  after  a  long  and  vio- 
lent struggle,  indeed,  the  gallant  and  well 
exercised  militias  of  the  principal  republics 
of  ancient  Greece ;  and  afterwards,  with  very 
little  struggle,  the  effenflnate  and  ill  exercised 
militia  of  the  great  Persian  empire.  The 
fall  of  the  Greek  republics,  and  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  was  the  effect  of  the  irresistible 
superiority  which  a  standing  army  has  over 
every  other  sort  of  militia.  It  is  the  first 
great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  of 
which  history  has  preserved  any  disdnct  and 
circumstantial  account. 

The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  consequent 
elevation  of  Rome,  is  the  second.  All  the 
varieties  in  the  fortune  of  those  two  famous 
republics  may  very  well  be  accounted  for  from 
the  same  cause. 

From  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Carthaginian  war,  the  armies 
of  Carthage  were  continually  in  Uie  field,  and 
employed  under  three  great  generals,  who 
succeeded  one  another  in  the  command; 
Amilcar,  his  son-in-law  Asdrubal,  and  his 
son  Annibal  :  first  in  chastising  their  own 
rebellious  slaves,  afterwards  in  subduing  the 
revolted  nations  of  Africa;  and  lastly,  in 
conquering  the  great  kingdom  of  Spain.  The 
army  which  Annibal  led  from  Spain  into 
Italy  must  necessarily,  in  those  difiTerent 
wars,  have  been  gradually  formed  to  the 
exact  discipline  of  a  standing  army.  The 
Romans,  in  the  meantime,  though  they  had 
not  been  altogether  at  peace,  yet  they  had 
not,  during  this  period,  been  engaged  in  any 
war  of  very  great  consequence;  and  their 
military  discipline,  it  is  generally  said,  was  a 
good  deal  relaxed.  The  Roman  armies 
which  Annibal  encountered  at  Trebi,  Thrasy- 
menus,  and  Cannae,  were  militia  opposed  to 
a  standing  army.  This  circumstance,  it  is 
probable,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
determine  the  fate  of  those  battles. 

llie  standing  army  which  Annibal  left 
behind  him  in  Spain  had  the  like  superiority 
over  the  militia  which  the  Romans  sent  to 
oppose  it ;  and«  in  a  few  years,  under  the 
command  of  nis  brother,  the  younger  As- 
drubal, expelled  them  almost  entirely  from 
that  country. 

Annibal  was  ill  supplied  from  home.  The 
Roman  militia,  1>eing  continually  in  the  field, 
became,    in  xt»t  progress  of  the  war,  a  well 


disciplined  and  well  exmased  standing  amy; 
and  the  superiority  of  Annibal  grew  erety 
day  less  and  less.  Asdrubal  judged  it  ne- 
cessary to  lead  the  whole,  or  almost  die 
whole,  of  the  standing  army  which  he  com- 
manded in  Spain,  to  the  assiatance  of  his 
brother  in  Italy.  In  this  march,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  misled  by  his  guides ;  and  in  a 
country  which  he  did  not  know,  was  sur- 
prised and  attacked,  by  another  standing 
army,  in  every  respect  equal  or  superior  to 
his  own,  and  was  entirely  defeated. 

When  Asdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great 
Sdpio  found  nothing  to  oppose  him  but  a 
militia  inferior  to  his  own.  He  conquered 
and  subdued  that  militia,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  his  own  militia  necessarily  became 
a  well  disciplined  and  well  exercised  standing 
army.  That  standing  army  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Africa,  where  it  found  nothing  but 
a  militia  to  oppose  it.  In  order  to  drfend 
Carthage,  it  became  necessary  to  recal  the 
standing  army  of  Annibal.  The  disheartened 
and  frequently  defeated  African  militia  joined 
it,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  composed  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  of  Annibal.  The 
event  of  that  day  determined  the  fate  oi  the 
two  rival  republics. 

From  the  end  of  the  second  Carthaginian 
war  till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  the 
armies  of  Rome  were  in  every  respect  stand- 
ing armies.  The  standing  army  of  Macedoo 
made  some  resistance  to  their  arms.  In  the 
height  of  their  grandeur,  it  cost  them  two 
great  wars,  and  three  great  battles,  to  subdue 
that  little  kingdom,  of  which  the  conquest 
would  probably  have  been  still  more  diflicult, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cowardice  of  its  last 
king.  The  militias  of  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  ancient  world,  of  Greece,  of  Syria, 
and  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance 
to  the  standing  armies  of  Rome.  The  mi- 
litias of  some  barbarous  nations  defended 
themselves  much  better.  The  Scythian  or 
Tartar  militia,  which  Mithridates  direw  from 
the  countries  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Cas> 
pian  seas,  were  the  most  formidable  enemies 
whom  the  Romans  had  to  encounter  after  the 
second  Carthaginian  war.  The  Parthian  and 
German  militias,  too,  were  always  respectable, 
and  upon  several  occasions,  gained  very  con- 
siderable advantages  over  the  Roman  armies. 
In  general,  however,  and  when  the  Roman 
armies  were  well  commanded,  they  appear  to 
have  been  very  much  superior ;  and  if  the 
Romans  did  not  pursue  the  final  conquest 
cither  of  Parthia  or  Germany,  it  was  probably 
because  they  judged  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  add  those  two  barbarous  countries  to 
an  empire  which  was  already  too  large  The 
ancient  Parthians  appear  to  have  been  a  na- 
tion of  Scythian  or  Tartar  extraction,  and  to 
have  always  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  man- 
ners of  their  ancestors.  The  ancient  Gcr. 
man5  were,  like  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  a 
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nation  of  wandering  shepherds,  who  W0nt  to 
wtr  under  the  same  chiefs  whom  they  were 
accustomed  to  follow  in  peace.  Their  militia 
was  exactly  of  the  sam  kind  with  that  of  the 
Scythians  or  Tartars,  from  whom,  too,  they 
were  probably  descended. 

Many  different  causes  contributed  to  relax 
the  discipline  of  the  Roman  armies.  Its  ex- 
treme severity  was,  perhaps,  one  of  those 
causes.  In  the  days  of  their  grandeur,  when 
no  enemy  appeared  capable  of  opposing  them, 
their  heavy  armour  was  laid  aside  as  unneces- 
sarily biirdensome,  their  laborious  exercises 
were  neglected,  as  unnecessarily  toilsome. 
Under  the  Roman  emperors,  besides,  the 
sunding  armies  of  Rome,  those  particularly 
which  guarded  the  German  and  Pannonian 
frontiers,  became  dangerous  to  their  masters, 
against  whom  they  used  frequently  to  set  up 
their  own  generals.  In  order  to  render  them 
less  formidable,  according  to  some  authors, 
Dioclesian,  according  to  others,  Constantine, 
first  withdrew  them  from  the  frontier,  where 
they  had  always  before  been  encamped  in  great 
bodies,  generally  of  two  or  three  legions  each, 
and  dispersed  them  in  small  bodies  through 
the  different  provincial  towns,  from  whence 
they  were  scarce  ever  removed,  but  when  it 
became  necessary  to  repel  an  invasion.  Small 
bodies  of  soldiers,  quartered  in  trading  and 
manufacturing  towns,  and  seldom  removed 
from  those  quarters,  became  themselves 
tradesmen,  artificers,  and  manufacturers. 
The  civil  came  to  predominate  over  the  mi- 
litary character ;  and  the  standing  armies  of 
Rome  gradually  degenerated  into  a  corrupt, 
neglected,  and  imdisdpUned  militia,  incapa- 
ble  of  reaisthig  the  attack  of  the  German  and 
Scythian  militias,  which  soon  afterwards  in- 
vaded the  western  empire.  It  was  only  by 
iiiring  the  militia  of  some  of  those  nations  to 
oppose  to  that  of  others,  that  the  emperors 
were  for  some  time  able  to  defend  themselves. 
The  fall  of  the  western  empire  is  the  third 
great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  of 
which  ancient  history  has  preserved  any  dis- 
tinct or  circumstantial  account  It  was 
brought  about  by  the  irresistible  superiority 
which  the  militia  of  a  barbarous  has  over 
that  of  a  civiliied  nation ;  which  the  militia 
of  a  nation  of  shepherds  has  over  that  of  a  na- 
tion of  husbandmen,  artificers,  and  manufac- 
turers. The  victories  which  have  been  gained 
by  militias  have  generally  been,  not  over  stand- 
ing armies,  but  o^er  other  militias,  in  exerdie 
uid  discipline  inferior  to  themselves.  Such 
were  the  victories  which  the  Greek  militia 
gained  over  that  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and 
such,  too,  were  those  which,  in  later  times, 
the  Swiss  militia  gained  over  that  of  the  Au- 
strians  and  Burgundians. 

The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scy- 
thian nations,  who  established  themselves  up- 
on the  ruins  of  the  western  empire,  continued 
for  some  time  to  be  of  the  same  kind  in  their 


new  settlements,  as  it  had  been  in  their  ori* 
ginal  country.  It  was  a  militia  of  shepherds 
and  husbandmen,  which,  in  time  of  war,  took 
the  field  under  the  command  of  tlie  same 
chieftains  whom  it  was  accustomed  to  obey  in 
peace.  It  was,  therefore,  tolerably  well  ex- 
ercised, and  tolerably  well  disciplined.  At 
arts  and  industry  advanced,  however,  the  an- 
thority  of  the  chieftians  gradually  decayed,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  people  had  less  time  to 
spare  for  military  exercises.  Both  the  dis- 
cipline  and  the  exercise  of  the  feudal  militia, 
therefore,  went  gradually  to  ruin,  and  stand- 
ing armies  were  gradually  introduced  to 
supply  the  place  of  it.  When  the  expedient 
of  a  standing  army,  besides,  had  once  been 
adopted  by  one  civilized  nation,  it  became 
necessary  that  all  its  neighbours  should  follow 
the  example.  They  soon  found  that  their 
safety  depended  upon  thdr  doing  so,  and  that 
their  own  militia  was  altogether  incapable  of 
resisting  the  attack  of  such  an  army. 

The  soldiers  of  a  standing  army,  though 
they  may  never  have  seen  an  enemy,  yet  have 
frequently  appeared  to  possess  all  the  courage 
of  veteran  troops,  and,  the  very  moment  that 
they  took  the  field,  to  have  been  fit  to  face 
the  hardiest  and  most  experienced  veterans. 
In  1756,  when  the  Russian  army  marched 
into  Poland,  the  valour  of  the  Russian  sol- 
diers did  not  appear  inferior  to  that  of  tlie 
Prussians,  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  rh^ 
hardiest  and  most  experienced  veterans  in 
Europe.  The  Russian  empire,  however, 
had  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  near  twenty 
years  before,  and  could  at  that  time  have  very 
few  soldiers  who  had  ever  seen  an  enemy. 
When  the  Spanish  war  broke  out  in  1739, 
England  had  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for 
about  eight-and-twenty  years.  The  valour 
of  her  soldiers,  however,  far  from  being  cor 
rupted  by  that  long  peace,  was  never  more 
distinguished  than  in  the  attempt  upon  Car. 
thagena,  the  first  unfortunate  exploit  of  that 
unfortunate  war.  In  a  long  peace,  the  ge- 
nerals, perhaps,  may  sometimes  forget  their 
skill ;  but  where  a  well  r^^lated  standing 
army  has  been  kept  up,  the  soldiers  seem  ne- 
ver to  forget  their  valour. 

When  a  civilized  nation  depends  for  its 
defence  upon  a  militia,  it  is  at  all  timet  ex- 
posed to  be  conquered  by  any  barbarous  n». 
tion  which  liappens  to  be  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  frequent  conquests  of  all  the 
civilized  countries  in  Asia  by  the  Tartars, 
suflScientiy  demonstrates  the  natural  superi- 
ority  which  the  militia  of  a  barbarous  has 
over  that  of  a  civilized  nation.  A  well  re- 
gulated standing  army  is  superior  to  every 
militia.  Such  an  army,  as  it  can  best  be 
maintained  by  an  opulent  and  civilized  nation, 
so  it  can  alone  defend  such  a  nation  against 
the  invasion  of  a  poor  and  barbarous  neigh- 
bour. It  is  only  by  means  of  a  standing 
army,  therefore,  that  the  civilization  of  any 
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country   can  be  perpetuated,   or   even  pre- 
«erred,  for  any  considerable  time. 

As  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  well  regulated 
standing  army,  that  a  civilized  country  can 
be  defended,  so  it  is  only  by  means  of  it  that 
a  barbarous  country  can  be  suddenly  and  to- 
lerably civilized.  A  standing  army  esta- 
blishes, with  an  irresistible  force,  the  law 
of  the  sovereign  through  the  remotest  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  jnaintains  some  de- 
gree of  regular  government  in  countries 
which  could  not  otlierwise  admit  of  any. 
Wlkoever  examines  with  attention,  the  im- 
provements which  Peter  the  Great  introduced 
into  the  Russian  empire^  will  find  that  they 
almost  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  well  regulated  standing  army. 
It  is  the  instrument  which  executes  and  main- 
tains all  his  other  regulations.  That  degree 
of  order  and  internal  peace,  which  that  em- 
pire has  ever  since  enjoyed,  is  altogether  ow- 
ing to  the  influence  of  that  army. 

Men  of  republican  principles  have  been 
jealous  of  a  standing  army,  as  dangerous  to 
liberty.  It  certainly  is  so,  wherever  the  in- 
terest of  the  general,  and  that  of  the  principal 
officers,  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  support  of  the  constitution  of  the  s^te. 
The  standing  army  of  Caesar  destroyed  the 
Roman  republic.  The  standing  army  of 
Cromwell  turned  the  long  parliament  out  of 
doors.  But  where  the  sovereign  is  himself 
the  genera],  and  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  country  the  chief  officers  of  the 
army  ;  where  the  military  force  is  placed  un- 
iler  the  command  of  Uiose  who  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  support  of  the  civil 
authonty,  because  they  have  themselves  the 
greatest  share  of  that  authority,  a  standing 
army  can  never  be  dangerous  to  liberty.  On 
tlie  contrary,  it  may,  in  some  eases,  be  fa- 
vourable to  liberty.  The  security  which  it 
gives  to  the  sovereign  renders  unnecessary 
that  troublesome  jealousy,  which,  in  some 
modem  republics,  seems  to  watch  over  the 
minutest  actions,  and  to  be  at  all  times  ready 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  every  citizen.  Where 
the  security  of  the  magistrate,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  principal  people  of  the  country, 
is  endangered  by  every  popular  discontent ; 
where  a  small  tumult  is  capable  of  bringing 
about  in  a  few  hours  a  great  revolution,  the 
whole  authority  of  government  must  be  em- 
ployed to  suppress  and  punish  every  murmur 
and  complaint  against  it.  To  a  sovereign, 
on  the  contrary,  who  feels  himself  supported, 
not  only  by  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  but  by  a  well  regulated  standing 
army,  the  rudest,  the  most  groundless,  and 
the  most  licentious  remonstrances,  can  give 
little  disturbance.  He  can  safely  pardon  or 
neglect  them,  and  his  consciousness  of  his 
own  superiority  naturally  disposes  him  to  do 
so.     That  decree  of  liberty  which  approaches 


to  lioentiousneas,  can  be  U^erated  only  la 
countries  where  the  sovereign  is  secured  by  a 
well  regulated  standing  army.  It  b  in  sudi 
countries  only,  that  the  public  safetj  does 
not  require  that  the  soverdgn  should  be  trust- 
ed with  any  discretionary  power,  for  suppres^ 
sing  even  the  impertinent  wantonness  of  thit 
licentious  liberty. 

The  first  duty  of  the  sovereign,  therefore, 
that  of  defending  the  society  from  the  vio- 
lence and  injustice  of  othei  independent  so- 
cieties, grows  gradually  more  and  more  ex- 
pensive, as  die  society  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  military  force  of  the  scxaety, 
which  originally  cost  the  no^f^ign  no  ex- 
pense, either  in  time  of  peace,  or  in  time  of 
war,  must,  in  the  progress  of  improvemem^ 
first  be  maintained  by  him  in  time  of  war, 
and  aflerwards  even  in  time  of  peace. 

The  great  change  introduced  into  the  an 
of  war  by  the  invention  of  fire-arros,  has  en- 
hanced still  further  both  the  expense  of  exer. 
dsing  and  disciplining  any  particular  number 
of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  of  em- 
ploying them  in  time  of  war.  Both  their 
arms  and  their  ammunition  are  become  more 
expensive.  A  musket  is  a  more  expensive 
machine  than  a  javelin  or  a  bow  and  arrows ; 
a  cannon  or  a  mortar,  than  a  balista  or  a  ca- 
tapulta.  The  powder  which  n  spent  in  a 
modem  review  is  lost  irrecoverably,  and  oc- 
casions a  very  considerable  expense.  The 
javelins  and  arrows  which  were  thrown  or 
shot  in  an  ancient  one,  could  easily  be  pick- 
ed  up  again,  and  were,  besides,  of  very  little 
value.  The  cannon  and  the  mortar  are  not 
only  much  dearer,  but  much  heavier  machines 
than  the  balista  or  catapulta ;  and  require  a 
greater  expense,  not  only  to  prepare  them  for 
the  field,  but  to  carry  them  to  it.  As  the 
superiority  of  the  modern  artillery,  too,  over 
that  of  the  ancients,  is  very  great ;  it  has  be- 
come much  more  difficult,  and  consequently 
much  more  expensive,  to  fortify  a  town,  so 
as  to  resist,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  the  attack 
of  that  superior  artillery.  In  modern  times 
many  different  causes  contribute  to  render  the 
defence  of  the  society  more  expensive.  The 
unavoidable  effects  of  the  natural  progress  of 
improvement  have,  in  this  respect,  been  a 
good  deal  enhanced  by  a  great  revolution  in 
the  art  of  war,  to  which  a  mere  accident,  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  seems  to  have  given 
occasion. 

In  modem  war,  the  great  expense  of  fire- 
arms gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  nation 
which  can  best  aflTord  that  expense ;  and^ 
consequently,  to  an  opulent  and  civilized, 
over  a  poor  and  barbarous  nation.  In  an- 
cient times,  the  opulent  and  civilized  found 
it  difficult  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
poor  and  barbarous  nations.  In  modem 
times,  the  poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  opulent  and 
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riTilixeiL  The  invention  of  fire-araui,  an  In- 
vention which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  so 
pernicious,  is  certainly  favourable,  both  to 
the  pennanencj  and  to  the  extension  of  dvili- 
vation.     Note  Sa 


PAET  11. 

Of  the  Expetue  ofJ%ul%c§ 

The  second  duty  of  the  sovereign,  that  of 
protecting)  as  far  as  possible,  every  member 
of  the  society  from  the  injustice  or  oppression 
of  every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of 
establifthing  an  exact  administration  of  justice^ 
requires  two  very  different  degrees  of  expense 
in  the  ditferent  periods  of  society. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  as  there  is 
scarce  any  property,  or  at  least  none  that  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  two  or  three  days  labour ; 
so  there  is  seldom  any  established  magistrate, 
or  any  regular  administration  of  justice. 
Men  who  have  no  property,  can  injure  one  I 
another  only  in  their  persons  or  reputations. 
But  when  one  man  kills,  wounds,  beats,  or 
defames  another,  though  he  to  whom  the  in- 
jury is  done  suffers,  he  who  does  it  receives 
no  benefit.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  iiguries 
to  property.  The  benefit  of  the  person  who 
does  the  injury  is  often  equal  to  the  loss  of 
him  who  suffers  it.  Envy,  malice,  or  resent- 
ment, are  the  only  passions  which  can  prompt 
one  man  to  injure  another  in  his  person  or 
reputation.  But  the  greater  part  of  men  are 
not  very  frequently  under  the  influence  of 
those  passions ;  and  the  very  worst  men  are 
so  only  occasionally.  As  their  gratification, 
too,  how  agreeable  soever  it  may  be  to  cer- 
tain characters,  is  not  attended  with  any  real 
or  permanent  advantage,  it  is,  in  the  greater 
part  of  men,  commonly  restrained  by  pruden- 
tial considerations.  Men  may  live  together 
in  society  with  some  tolerable  d^ree  of  se- 
curity, though  there  is  no  civil  magistrate  to 
protect  them  from  the  injustice  of  those  pas- 
sions. But  avarice  and  ambition  in  the  rich, 
in  the  poor  the  hatred  of  labour  and  the  love 
of  present  case  and  enjo3rment,  are  the  pas- 
sions which  prompt  to  invade  property ;  pas- 
sions roiidi  more  steady  in  their  operation, 
and  much  more  univernsl  in  their  influence. 
Wherever  there  is  a  great  property,  there  is 
great  inequality.  For  one  very  rich  man, 
there  must  be  at  least  five  hundred  poor,  and 
the  affluence  of  the  few  supposes  die  indi- 
gence  of  the  numy.  The  affluence  of  the  rich 
excites  the  indignation  of  the  poor,  who  arc 
often  both  driven  by  want,  and  prompted  by 
envy  to  invade  his  possessions.  It  is  only 
under  the  shelter  of  the  civil  magistrate,  that 
the  owner  of  Uiat  valuable  property,  which  is 
acquired  by  the  labour  of  many  years,  or 
perhaps  of  many  successive  generations,  can 
deep  a  single  night  in  security.     He  is  at  all 
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times  surrounded  by  unknown  enemies, 
whom,  though  be  never  provoked,  he  can 
never  appease,  and  from  whose  injustice  he 
can  be  protected  only  by  the  powerful  arm  o« 
the  civil  magistrate,  continually  held  up  to 
chastise  it.  The  acquisition  of  valuable  and 
extensive  property,  therefore,  necessarily  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  civil  government. 
Where  there  is  no  property,  or  at  least  none 
that  exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three  days 
labour,  dvil  government  is  not  so  necessary. 

Civil  government  supposes  a  certain  sub- 
ordination. But  as  the  necessity  of  civil  go- 
vernment gradually  grows  up  witli  the  acqui- 
sition of  valuable  property ;  so  the  principal 
causes,  which  naturally  introduce  subordina- 
tion, gradually  grow  up  with  the  growth  of 
that  valuable  property. 

The  causes  or  drcunutances  which  natural- 
ly introduce  subordination,  or  which  natural- 
ly  and  antecedent  to  any  dvil  institution,  give 
some  men  some  superiority  over  the  greater 
part  of  their  brethren,  seem  to  be  four  in 
number. 

The  first  of  those  causes  or  drcumstances, 
is  the  superiority  of  personal  qualifications, 
of  strength,  beauty,  and  agility  of  body  ;  of 
wisdom  and  virtue;  of  prudence,  justice, 
fortitude,  and  moderation  of  mind.  The 
qualifications  of  the  body,  unless  supported 
by  those  of  the  mind,  can  give  little  authority 
in  any  period  of  sodety.  He  is  a  very  strong 
man,  who,  by  mere  strength  of  body,  can 
force  two  weak  ones  to  obey  him.  The  qua- 
lifications of  the  mind  can  alone  give  very 
great  authority  lliey  are  however,  invisible 
qualities;  always  disputable,  and  generally 
disputed.  No  sodety,  whether  barbarous  or 
dvilized,  has  ever  found  it  convenient  to  set- 
tle the  rules  of  precedency  of  rank  and  subor- 
dination, according  to  those  inrisible  quali- 
ties ;  but  according  to  something  that  is  more 
plain  and  palpable. 

The  second  of  those  causes  or  drcumstances* 
is  the  superiority  of  age.  An  old  man,  pro- 
vided his  age  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  give 
suspidon  of  dotage,  is  everywhere  more  re- 
spected than  a  young  man  of  equal  rank,  for- 
tune, and  abilities.  Among  nations  of  hunt. 
ers,  such  as  the  native  tribes  of  North  Ame- 
rica, age  is  the  sole  foundation  of  rank  and 
precedency.  Among  them,  father  is  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  superior ;  brother,  of  an  equal ; 
and  son,  of  an  inferior.  In  the  most  opu- 
lent  and  dvilized  nations,  age  regulates  rank 
among  those  who  are  in  every  other  respect 
equal ;  and  among  whom,  therefore,  there  is  no- 
thing else  to  regulate  it.  Among  brothers  and 
among  sisters,  the  eldest  always  takes  place  ; 
and  in  the  succession  of  the  paternal  estate, 
every  thing  which  cannot  be  divided,  but  must 
go  entire  to  one  person,  such  as  a  title  of  ho- 
nour, is  in  most  cases  given  to  the  eldest. 
Age  u  a  plain  and  palpable  quali^,  which  ad. 
nuts  of  no  dispute. 
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The  third  of  those  causes  or  circumstances, 
is  the  superiority  of  fortune.  The  authority 
of  riches,  however,  though  great  in  every  age 
of  society,  is,  perhaps,  greatest  in  the  rudest 
ages  of  society,  which  admits  of  any  consider- 
able inequality  of  fortune.  A  Tartar  chief, 
the  increase  of  whose  flocks  and  herds  is 
suflScieut  to  maintain  a  thousand  men,  cannot 
well  employ  that  increase  in  any  other  way 
than  in  maintaining  a  thousand  men.  The 
rude  state  of  his  society  does  not  afford  him 
any  manufactured  produce;  an}  trinkets  or 
baubles  of  any  kind,  for  which  he  can  ex- 
change that  part  of  his  rude  ptoduce  which 
is  over  and  above  his  own  consumption.  The 
thousand  men  whom  he  thus  maintains,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  him  for  their  subsist- 
ence, n^ust  both  obey  his  orders  in  war,  and 
submit  to  his  jurisdiction  in  peace.  He  is  ne- 
cessarily both  their  general  and  their  judge, 
and  his  chieftainship  is  the  necessary  effect  of 
the  superiority  of  his  fortune.  In  an  opulent 
and  civilized  society,  a  num  may  possess  a 
much  greater  fortune,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
command  a  dozen  of  people.  Though  the 
produce  of  his  estate  may  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain, and  may,  perhaps,  actually  maintain, 
more  than  a  thousand  people,  yet,  as  those 
people  pay  for  every  thing  which  they  get 
from  him,  as  he  gives  scarce  any  thing  to  any 
body  but  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent,  there 
is  scarce  any  body  who  considers  himself  as 
entirely  dependent  upon  him,  and  his  autho- 
rit}  extends  only  over  a  few  menial  servants. 
Tlie  authority  of  fortune,  however,  is  very 
great,  even  in  an  opulent  and  dvilized  society. 
That  it  is  much  greater  than  tliat  either  of  age 
or  of  personal  qualities,  has  been  the  constant 
complaint  of  every  period  of  society  which 
admitted  of  any  considerable  inequality  of  for- 
tune. The  first  period  of  society,  that  of 
hunters,  admits  of  no  such  inequality.  Uni- 
versal poverty  establishes  their  universal  equa- 
(ity ;  and  the  superiority,  either  of  age  or  of 
personal  qualities,  arc  the  feeble,  but  the  sole 
foundations  of  authority  and  subordination. 
There  is,  therefore,  little  or  no  authority  or 
subordination  in  this  period  of  society.  The 
second  period  of  society,  that  of  shepherds, 
admits  of  very  great  inequalities  of  fortune, 
and  tlierc  is  no  period  in  which  the  superior- 
ity of  fortune  gives  so  great  authority  to  those 
who  possess  it.  There  is  no  period,  accord- 
ingly, in  which  authority  and  subordination 
are  more  perfectly  established.  The  authority 
of  an  Arabian  schcrif  is  very  great ;  that  of  a 
Tartar  khan  altogether  despotical. 

Tlie  fourth  of  tliose  causes  or  circumstances, 
IS  the  superiority  of  birth.  Superiority  of 
birth  supposes  an  ancient  superiority  of  for- 
tune in  the  family  of  the  person  who  claims 
it.  All  families  are  equally  ancient  .*  and  the 
ancestors  of  the  prince,  though  they  may  be 
better  known,  cannot  well  be  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  beggar.      Antiquity  of  far- 


mily  means  everywhere  the  antiqiiitj  ettfact 
of  wealth,  or  of  that  greatness  wUcfa  Is 
monly  either  founded  upon  wesith,  or 
panied  with  it.  Upstart  greatness  is 
where  less  respected  than  ancient  grciiftHM. 
The  hatred  of  usurpers,  the  love  of  the  Isinil} 
of  an  ancient  monardi,  are  in  a  greet  mea- 
sure founded  upon  the  contempt  which  mea 
naturally  have  for  the  former,  and  upon  dmt 
veneration  for  the  latter.  As  a  military  offi- 
cer submits,  without  reluctance,  to  the  audio- 
rity  of  a  superior  by  whom  be  haa  always  beca 
conmianded,  but  cannot  bear  that  his  inferior 
should  be  set  over  his  head ;  so  men  easfly 
submit  to  a  family  to  whom  they  and  their 
ancestors  have  always  submitted;  but  an 
fired  with  indignation  when  another  fimQy, 
in  whom  they  had  never  acknowledged  any 
such  superiority,  assumes  a  dominioa  over 
them. 

The  distinction  of  birth,  being  subsequcm 
to  the  inequality  of  fortune,  can  have  no  place 
in  nations  of  hunters,  among  whom  all  mcn^ 
being  equal  in  fortune,  must  likewise  be  vcnr 
nearly  equal  in  birth.  Tlie  son  of  a  wise  and 
brave  roan  roay,  indeed,  even  among  then, 
be  somewhat  more  respected  than  a  man  of 
equal  merit,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
the  son  of  a  fool  or  a  coward.  The  differ- 
ence,  however,  will  not  be  very  great ;  and 
there  never  was,  I  believe,  a  great  family  in 
the  world,  whose  illustration  was  entirely  de- 
rived from  the  inheritance  of  wisdom  and 
virtue. 

Tlie  distinction  of  birth  not  only  may,  but 
always  does,  take  place  among  nations  of 
shepherds.  Such  nations  are  always  strangers 
to  every  sort  of  luxury,  and  great  wealth  can 
scarce  ever  be  dissipated  among  them  by  in>- 
provident  profusion.  There  are  no  nations, 
accordingly,  who  abound  more  in  families  re- 
vered and  honoured  on  account  of  their  de- 
scent from  a  long  race  of  great  and  illustri- 
ous ancestors ;  because  there  are  no  nations 
among  whom  wealth  is  likely  to  continue 
longer  in  the  same  families. 

Birth  and  fortune  are  evidently  the  two  cir- 
cumstances which  principally  set  one  man  above 
another.  They  are  the  two  great  sources  of  per- 
sonal distinction,  and  are,  therefore,  the  prin- 
cipal  causes  which  naturally  establish  autho- 
rity and  subordination  among  men.  Among 
nations  of  shepherds,  both  those  causes  <^>e- 
rate  with  their  full  force.  The  great  shep- 
herd or  herdsman,  respected  on  account  of 
his  great  wealth,  and  of  the  great  number  of 
those  who  depend  upon  him  for  subsistence, 
and  revered  on  account  of  the  nobleness  of 
his  birth,  and  of  the  immemorial  antiquity  (^ 
his  illustrious  family,  has  a  natural  authority 
over  all  the  inferior  shepherds  or  herdsmen  of 
his  horde  or  clan.  He  can  command  the 
united  force  of  a  greater  number  of  people 
tlinn  any  of  them.  His  military  power  if 
gre  iter  than  that  of  any  of  them.     In  time  of 
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WAT,  they  are  all  of  them  naturally  disposed 
CO  muster  themselves  under  his  banner,  rather 
than  under  that  of  any  other  person ;  and  his 
birth  and  fortime  thus  naturally  procure  to 
him  some  sort  of  executive  power.  By  com- 
manding, too,  the  united  force  of  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  any  of  them,  lie  is  best 
able  to  compel  any  one  of  them,  who  may 
have  injured  another,  to  compensate  the 
wrong.  He  is  the  person,  therefore,  to  whom 
all  those  who  are  too  weak  to  defend  them. 
seWes  naturally  look  up  for  protection.  It  is 
to  him  that  they  naturally  complain  of  the 
injuries  which  they  imagine  have  been  done  to 
them ;  and  his  interposition,  in  such  cases,  is 
more  easily  submitted  to,  eren  by  the  person 
complained  of,  than  that  of  any  other  person 
would  be.  His  birth  and  fortune  thus  natu- 
rally procure  him  some  sort  of  judicial  au- 
thority. 

It  is  in  the  age  of  shepherds,  in  the  second 
period  of  society,  that  the  inequality  of  for- 
tune first  begins  to  take  place,  and  introduces 
among  men  a  degree  of  authority  and  subor- 
dination, which  could  not  possibly  exist  be. 
fore.     It  thereby  introduces  some  degree  of 
that  dril  goyemment  whidi  is  indispensably 
necessary   for  its  own   preservation;  and   it 
teems  to  do  this  naturally,  and  even  inde- 
pendent of  the  consideration  of  that  necessity. 
Hie  consideration  of  that  necessity  comes,  no 
doubt,  afterwards,  to  contribute  very  much  to 
maintain  and  secure  that  authority  and  subor- 
dination.    Hie  rich,  in  particular,  are  neoes- 
Miri^   interested   to  support    that  order  of 
things,  whidi  can  alone  secure  them  in  the 
f>ouesaion  of  their  own  advantages.     Men  of 
inferior  wealth  combine  to  defend  those  of 
ftuperior  wealth  in  the  possession  of  their  pro- 
|ierty,  in  order  that  men  of  superior  wealth 
may  combine  to  defend  them  in  the  possession 
of  theirs.     All   the  inferior   shepherds  and 
herdsmen  feel,  that  the  security  of  their  own 
lierds  and  flocks  depends  upon  the  security  of 
those  of  the  great  shepherd   or  herdsman; 
that  the  maintenance  of  their  lesser  authority 
depends  upon  that  of  his  greater  authori^ ; 
and  that  upon  their  subordination  to  him  de- 
pends his  power  of  keeping  their  inferiors  in 
subordination  to   them.     They  constitute  a 
eort  of  little  nobility,  who  feel  themselves  in- 
terested to  defend  the  property,  and  to  sup- 
port the  authority,  of  their  own  little  sove* 
fcign,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  defend 
their  property,  and  to  support  their  authority. 
Civil  government,  so  far  as  it  is  instituted  for 
the  security  of  property,  is,  in  reality,  institut- 
ed for  the  defence  of  the  rich  against  the  poor, 
or  of  those  who  have  some  property  against 
diose  who  have  none  at  all. 

The  judicial  authority  of  such  a  sovereign, 

however,  far  from  being  a  cause  of  expense, 

was,  for  a  long  time^  a  source  of  revenue  to 

ium.     The  persons  who  applied  to  him  for 

Justice  were  always  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and 


a  present  never  failed  to  accompany  a  peti 
tion.  After  the  authority  of  the  sovereign, 
too,  was  thoroughly  established,  the  person 
found  guilty,  over  and  above  the  satisfaction 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make  to  the  party, 
was  likewise  forced  to  pay  an  amercement  to 
the  sovereign.  He  had  given  trouble,  he  had 
disturbed,  he  had  broke  the  peace  of  bis  lord 
the  king,  and  for  those  offences  an  amerce- 
ment was  thought  due.  In  the  Tartar  go- 
vernments of  Asia,  in  the  governments  of 
Europe  which  were  founded  by  the  German 
and  Scythian  nations  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  the  administration  of  justice 
was  a  considerable  source  of  revenue,  both  to 
the  sovereign,  and  to  all  the  lesser  chiefs  or 
lords  who  exercised  under  him  any  particular 
jurisdiction,  either  over  some  particular  tribe 
or  clan,  or  over  some  particular  territory  or 
district.  Originally,  both  the  sovereign  and 
the  inferior  chiefs  used  to  exercise  this  juris- 
diction in  their  own  persons.  Aftonvards, 
they  universally  found  it  convenient  to  dele- 
gate  it  to  some  substitute,  bailiff,  or  judge. 
This  substitute,  however,  was  still  obliged  to 
account  to  his  principal  or  constituent  for  the 
profits  of  the  jurisdiction.  Whoever  reads  the 
instructions*  which  were  given  to  the  judges 
of  the  circuit  is  the  time  of  Henry  II.  will 
see  clearly  that  those  judges  were  a  sort  oi 
itinerant  factors,  sent  round  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  levying  certain  branches  of  the 
king's  revenue.  In  those  days,  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  not  only  afiforded  a  cer- 
tain revenue  to  the  sovereign,  but,  to  procure 
this  revenue,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  advantages  which  he  proposed  to  ob> 
tain  by  the  administration  of  justice. 

This  scheme  of  making  the  administration 
of  justice  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  reve- 
nue, could  scarce  fail  to  be  productive  of  se- 
veral very  gross  abuses.  The  person  who  ap- 
plied for  justice  with  a  large  present  in  his 
hand,  was  likely  to  get  something  more  than 
justice ;  while  he  who  applied  for  it  with  a 
small  one  was  likely  to  get  something  lesk 
Justice,  too,  might  frequently  be  delayed,  in 
order  that  this  present  might  be  repeated 
The  amercement,  besides,  of  the  person  com- 
plained of,  nught  frequently  suggest  a  very 
strong  reason  for  finding  him  in  the  wrong, 
even  whei  he  had  not  really  been  sa  That 
such  abuses  were  far  from  being  uncommon, 
the  ancient  history  of  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope bears  witness. 

When  the  sovereign  or  chief  exercises  nis 
judicial  authority  in  his  own  person,  how 
much  soever  he  might  abuse  it,  it  must  have 
been  scarce  possible  to  get  any  redress ;  be- 
cause there  could  seldom  be  any  body  power- 
ful enough  to  call  him  to  account.  When  he 
exercised  it  by  a  bailiff,  indeed,  redress  might 
sometimes  be  had.     If  it  was  for  his  own  be* 
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ueiit  only,  that  the  bailiff  bad  been  guilty  of 
an  act  of  injustice,  the  sovereign  himsdf  might 
not  always  be  unwilling  to  punish  him,  or  to 
oblige  him  to  repair  the  wrong.  But  if  it 
was  for  the  benefit  of  his  sovereign ;  if  it  was 
in  order  to  make  court  to  the  person  who  ap- 
pointed him,  and  who  might  prefer  him,  that 
he  had  committed  any  act  of  oppression  ;  re- 
dress would,  upon  most  occasions,  be  as  im- 
possible as  if  the  sovereign  had  committed  it 
himself.  In  all  barbarous  governments,  ac- 
cordingly, in  all  those  ancient  governments  of 
Europe  m  particular,  which  were  founded 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  appears  for  a  long  time 
to  have  been  extremely  corrupt ;  far  from  be- 
ing quite  equal  and  impartial,  even  under  the 
best  monarchs,  and  altogether  profligate  un- 
der the  worst. 

Among  nations  of  shepherds,  where  the  so- 
vereign or  chief  is  only  die  greatest  shepherd 
or  herdsman  of  the  horde  or  clan,  he  is  main- 
tained in  the  same  manner  as  any  of  his  vas- 
sals or  subjects,  by  the  increase  of  his  own 
herds  or  flocks.  Among  those  nations  of  hus- 
bandmen, who  are  but  just  come  out  of  the 
shepherd  state,  and  who  are  not  much  ad- 
vanced beyond  that  state,  such  as  the  Greek 
tribes  appear  to  have  been  about  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  and  our  German  and  S«.  ythian 
ancestors,  when  they  first  settled  upon  *he 
ruins  of  the  western  empire ;  the  sovereign 
or  chief  is,  in  the  same  manner,  only  the 
greatest  landlord  of  the  country,  and  is  main- 
tained in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  land- 
lord, by  a  revenue  derived  from  his  own  pri- 
vate estate,  or  from  what,  in  modem  Europe, 
was  called  the  demesne  of  the  crown.  His 
subjects,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  contribute 
nothing  to  his  support,  except  when,  in  order 
to  protect  them  from  the  oppression  of  some 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  they  stand  in  need  of 
his  authority.  The  presents  which  they  make 
him  upon  such  occasions  constitute  the  whole 
ordinary  revenue,  the  whole  of  the  emolu- 
ments which,  except,  perhaps,  upon  some  very 
extraordinary  emergencies,  he  derives  from 
his  dominion  over  them.  When  Agamemnon, 
in  Homer,  offers  to  Achilles,  for  his  friendship, 
the  sovereignty  of  seven  Greek  cities,  the  sole 
advantage  which  he  mentions  as  likely  to  be 
derived  from  it  was,  that  the  people  would 
honour  him  with  presents.  As  long  as  such 
presents,  as  long  as  the  emoluments  of  jus- 
tice, or  what  may  be  called  the  fees  of  court, 
constituted,  in  this  manner,  the  whole  ordi- 
nary revenue  which  the  sovereign  derived  from 
his  sovereignty,  it  could  not  well  be  expected, 
it  could  not  even  decently  be  proposed,  that 
he  should  give  them  up  altogether.  It  might, 
and  it  frequently  was  proposed,  that  he  should 
regulate  and  ascertain  them.  But  after  they 
had  been  so  r^ulated  and  ascertained,  how 
tc  hinder  a  person  who  was  all-powoifij]  from 
extending  them  beyond  thoAo  regulations,  was 


still  very  diflScult,  not  to  say  impossible, 
ing  the  continuance  of  ttds  state  of  duiigs» 
therefore,  the  corruption  of  justice,  mttaraOy 
resulting  from  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  na. 
ture  of  those  presents,  scarce  admitted  of  any 
effectual  remedy. 

But  when,  from  different  causes,  eliieiy 
from  the  continually  increasing  expense  oif 
defending  the  nation  a^nst  the  invasion  ui 
other  nations,  the  private  estate  of  the  sore 
reign  had  become  altogether  insuflicient  for 
defying  the  expense  of  the  sovereignty; 
and  when  it  had  become  necessary  that  die 
people  should,  for  their  own  security,  ooo- 
tribute  towards  this  expense  by  taxes  of  dif- 
ferent  kinds;  it  seems  to  have  been  vcfy 
commonly  ndpulated,  that  no  present  for  die 
administradon  of  jusdce  should,  under  any 
pretence,  be  accepted  eidier  by  the  sovereigB, 
or  by  his  bailiffs  and  substitutes,  the  judges. 
Those  presents,  it  seems  to  have  been  suppos- 
ed, could  more  easily  be  sbolished  altogedxr^ 
dian  effectually  regulated  and  ascertained. 
Fixed  salaries  were  appointed  to  the  judges 
which  were  supposed  to  compensate  to  thcn« 
the  loss  of  whatever  might  have  been  their 
share  of  the  ancient  emoluments  of  jusdce ; 
as  the  taxes  more  than  compensated  to  die 
sovereign  the  loss  of  his.  Justice  was  dK*n 
said  to  he  administered  grads. 

Jusdce,  however,  never  was  in  reali^  ad 
ministered  grads  in  any  country.  Lawyeis 
and  Rttomeys,  at  least,  must  always  be  paid 
by  die  nardes ;  and  if  they  were  not,  they 
would  perturm  their  duty  sdll  worse  dian 
they  actually  perform  it.  Tlie  fees  annually 
paid  to  lawyers  and  attorneys,  amount,  in 
every  court,  to  a  much  greater  sum  than  tht 
salaries  of  the  judges.  The  drcumstanoe  oi 
those  salaries  being  paid  by  the  crown,  can 
nowhere  much  diminish  the  necessary  expense 
of  a  law-suit.  But  it  was  not  so  mudi  to 
diminish  the  expense,  as  to  prevent  the  cor- 
rupdon  of  jusdce,  that  the  judges  were  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  any  present  or  fee  from 
the  pardes. 

The  ofl^ce  of  judge  is  in  itself  so  very  ho- 
nourable, that  men  are  willing  to  accept  of  it, 
though  accompanied  with  very  small  emolu 
ments.  The  inferior  oflUce  of  jusdce  of 
peace,  though  attended  widi  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  and  in  most  cases  with  no  emoiu- 
ments  at  all,  is  an  object  of  ambidon  to  the 
greater  part  of  our  country  gendemen.  Tlie 
salaries  of  all  the  different  judges,  high  and 
low,  together  with  the  whohe  expense  of  the 
administradon  and  execudon  of  jusdce,  even 
where  it  is  not  managed  with  very  good 
economy,  makes,  in  any  civilized  country, 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole 
expense  of  government. 

The  whole  expense  of  jusdce,  too,  might 
easily  be  defrayed  by  the  fees  of  court ;  and^ 
without  exposing  the  administradon  of  jusdce 
to  any  real  hazard  of  corrupdon,  the  public 
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revenue  might  thus  be  entirely  discharged 
from  a  certain,  though  perhaps  but  a  small 
incumbnmce.     It  is  difficult  to  r^^late  the 
fees  of  court  effectually,  where  a  person  so 
powerful  as  the  sovereign  is  to  share  in  them, 
and  to  derive  any  considerable  part  of  his  re- 
venue  from  them.     It  is  very  easy,  where  the 
judge  is  the  principal  person  who  can  reap  any 
benefit  from  them.     The  law  can  very  easily 
oblige  the  judge  to  fwpect  the  r^^ulation, 
though  it  might  not  always  be  able  to  make 
the  sovereign  respect  it.     Where  the  fees  of 
court  are  precisely  regulated  and  ascertained ; 
where  they  are  paid  all  at  once,  at  a  certain 
period  of  every  process,  into  the  hands  of  a 
cashier  or  receiver,  to  be  by  him  distributed 
in  certain    known   proportions    among   the 
different  judges  after  the  process  is  decided, 
and  not  tUl  it  ia  decided ;  there  seems  to  be 
no  more  danger  of  corruption   than  where 
audi  fees  are  prohibited  altogether.     Those 
fees,   without  occasioning  any   considerable 
increase  in  the  expense  of  a  law-suit,  might 
be  rendered  fuUy  sufficient  for  defraying  the 
whole  expense  of  justice.       But   not  being 
paid  to  the  judges  till  the  process  was  deter- 
mined,  they  might  be  some  incitement  to  the 
diligence  of  the  court  in  examining  and  de- 
ciding it.     In   courts  which   consisted  of  a 
considerable  number  of  judges,   by  propor- 
tioning the  share  of  «ich  judge  to  the  number 
of  hours  and  days  which  he  had  employed  in 
examining  the  process,  either  in  the  court,  or 
in  a  committee,  by  order  of  the  court,  those 
fees  mi^t  give  some  encouragement  to  the 
diligence  of  each  particular  judge.     Public 
services  are  never   better    performed,   than 
when  their  reward  comes  only  in  consequence 
of  thair  being  performed,  and  is  proportioned 
to  die  diligence    employed    in    pfenning 
ibem.        In    the    different    parliaments    of 
France,  the  fees  of  court  (called  epices  and 
racations)  constitute  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  emoluments  of  the  judges.      AAer  all 
deductions  are  made,  the  neat  salary  paid  by 
the   crown  to   a  counsellor  or  judge   in  the 
l»arliament  of  Tlioulouse,  in  rank  and  dignity 
the    second    parliament    of    the    kingdom, 
amounts  only  to  150  livres,  about  L.6.   lis. 
Merling  a-year      About  seven  years  ago,  that 
sum  was  in  die  same  place  the  ordinary  yearly 
wages  of  a  common  footman.     The  distribu- 
tion of  these  epices,  too,  is  according  to  the 
diligence  of  the  judges.      A  diligent  judge 
gains   a   comfortable,   though    moderate   re- 
venue, by  his   office ;  an  idle  one  gets  little 
more  than   his  salary.       Those   parliaments 
are,  perhaps,  in  many  respects,  not  very  con- 
venient courts  of  jusuce;    but    they   have 
never  been  accused  ;  they  seem  never  even  to 
nave  been  suspected  of  comipdon. 

The  fees  of  court  seem  origiiuilly  to  have 
been  the  principal  support  of  the  different 
ooarts  of  justice  in  England.  Each  court 
imdeavonrpd  to  draw  to  itself  as  much  busi- 
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ness  as  it  coiilil,  and  was.  upon  Uiat  account, 
willing   to   take  cognisance  of  many    suits 
which  were  not  originally   intended   to  fall 
under  its  jurisdiction.     Tlie  court  of  king's 
bench,   instituted   for   the    trial   of  criminal 
causes  only,  took  cognisance  of  civil  suits ; 
the  plaintiff  pretending  that  the  defendant,  in 
not  doing  him  justice,  had   been   guilty  of 
some  trespass  or  misdemeanour.     The  court 
of  exchequer,  instituted  for  the  levying  of  the 
king's  revenue,  and  for  enforcing  the  pay- 
ment of  such  debts  only  as  were  due  to  the 
kin^  took  cognisance  of  all  other  contract 
dd>ts ;  the  plandff  ailing  that  he  could  not 
pay  the  king,  because  the  defendant  would 
not  pay  him.      In  consequence  of  such  fic- 
tions, it  came,  in  many  cases,  to  depend  alto- 
gedier  upon  the  pardes,  before  what   court 
they  would  choose  to  have  their  cause  tried, 
and  each  court  endeavoured,  by  superior  dis- 
patch and  impartiality,  to  draw  to  itself  as 
many  causes  as  it  could.     Tlie  present  ad- 
mirable  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice 
in  England  was,  periiaps,   origiiudly,   in   a 
great  measure,   formed   by  this    emulation, 
which  anciently  took  place  between  their  re- 
spective judges  :  each  judge  endeavouring  to 
give,   in   his  own   court,   the  speediest   and 
most  effectual  remedy  which  the  law  would 
admit,   for  every  sort  of  injustice.      Origi- 
nally, the  courts  of  law  gave  damages  only 
for  breach  of  contract.     The  court  of  chan- 
cery, as  a  court  of  conscience,  first  took  upon 
it  to  enforce   the    specific    performance   of 
agreements.      When  the  breach  of  contract 
consisted  in  the  non-payment  of  money,  the 
damage  sustained  could   be  compensated  in 
no  other   way   than   by  ordering   payment, 
which  was  equivalent  to   a  specific   perfor- 
mance of  the  agreement.       In   such   cases, 
therefore,  the  remedy  of  the  courts  of  law 
was  sufficient.      It   was   not   so   in   others. 
When  the  tenant  sued   his   lord  for  having 
unjustly  outed  him  of  his  lease,  the  damages 
which  be  recovered  were  by  no  means  eqjui- 
valent  to  the  possession  of  the  land.     Such 
causes,  therefore,  for  seme  time,  went  all  to 
the  court  of  chancery,  to  the  no  small  loss  of 
the  courts  of  law.     It  was  to  draw  back  such 
causes  to  themselves,  that  the  courts  of  law 
are  said  to  have  invented  the  artificial  and 
fictitious  writ  of  ejectment,  the  most  effectual 
remedy  for  an  unjust  outer  or  dispossession 
of  land. 

A  stamp-duty  upon  the  law  proceedings 
of  each  particular  court,  to  be  levied  by  that 
court,  and  applied  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  judges,  and  other  officers  belonging  to 
it,  might  in  the  same  manner,  afford  a  re- 
venue sufficient  for  defraying  the  expense  ot 
the  administration  of  justice,  without  bring 
ing  any  burden  upon  the  general  revenue  of 
thcr  society.  The  judges,  indeed,  might  m 
this  case,  be  under  the  temptation  of  multi- 
plying unnecessarily   the   proceedings    upon 
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every  cause,  in  order  to  increase,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  produce  of  such  a  stamp-duty. 
It  has  been  the  custom  in  modern  Europe  to 
regulate,  upon  most  occasions,  the  payment 
of  the  attorneys  and  clerks  of  court  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  pages  which  they  had 
occasion  to  write;  the  court,  however,  re- 
quiring that  each  page  should  contain  so 
many  lines,  and  each  line  so  many  words. 
In  order  to  increase  their  payment,  the  attor- 
neys and  clerks  have  contrived  to  multiply 
words  beyond  all  necessity,  to  the  corruption 
of  the  law  language  of,  I  believe,  every  court 
of  justice  in  Europe.  A  like  temptation 
might,  perhaps,  occasion  a  like  corruption  in 
the  form  of  law  proceedings. 

But  whether  the  administration  of  justice 
be  so  contrived  as  to  defray  its  own  expense, 
or  whether  tne  judges  be  maintained  by  fixed 
salaries  paid  to  them  from  some  other  fund, 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the  person  or 
persons  entrusted  with  the  executive  power 
should  be  charged  with  the  management  of 
that  fund,  or  with  the  payment  of  those  sala- 
ries. That  fund  might  arise  from  the  rent  of 
landed  estates,  the  management  of  each 
estate  being  entrusted  to  the  particular  court 
which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it.  That 
fund  might  arise  even  from  the  interest  of  a 
sum  of  money,  the  lending  out  of  which 
might,  in  the  same  manner,  be  entrusted  to 
the  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it 
A  part,  though  indeed  but  a  small  part  of  the 
salary  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session 
in  Scotland,  arises  from  the  interest  of  a  sum 
of  money.  The  necessary  instability  of  such 
a  fund  seems,  however,  to  render  it  an  im- 
proper one  for  the  maintenance  of  an  institu- 
tion which  ought  to  last  for  ever. 

The  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the 
executive  power,  seems  originally  to  have 
arisen  from  the  increasing  business  of  the 
society,  in  consequence  of  its  increasing  im- 
provement The  administration  of  justice 
became  so  laborious  and  so  complicated  a 
duty,  as  to  require  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  entrusted.  The 
person  entrusted  with  the  executive  power, 
not  having  leisure  to  attend  to  the  decision 
of  private  causes  himself,  a  deputy  was  ap- 
pointed to  decide  them  in  his  stead.  In  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  greatness,  the  consul 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  political  af- 
fairs of  the  state,  to  attend  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  A  praetor,  therefore,  was 
appointed  to  administer  it  in  his  stead.  In 
the  progress  of  the  European  monarchies, 
which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  sovereigns  and  the  great 
lords  came  universally  to  consider  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  as  an  office  both  too  la- 
borious and  too  ignoble  for  them  to  execute 
in  their  own    persons.       They    universally,  I 


therefore,  discharged  themselves  of  it,  by 
pointing  a  deputy,  bailiff,  or  judge. 

When  the  judicial  is  united  to  the  ez< 
tive  power,  it  is  scarce  poasible  that  justioi 
should  not  frequently  be  sacrificed  to  what  a 
vulgarly  called  politics.  The  peraoos  ea- 
trustcd  with  the  great  interests  of  the  stak 
may  even  without  any  corrupt  viewsy  soiiw> 
times  imagine  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  those 
interests  the  rights  of  a  private  man.  Bet 
upon  the  impartial  administration  of  jiastiee 
depends  the  liberty  of  every  indiridual,  die 
sense  which  he  has  of  his  own  security.  Is 
order  to  make  every  individual  feri  lunHcIf 
perfectly  secure  in  the  possession  of  ettiy 
right  which  belongs  to  him,  it  is  not  only  ae- 
cessary  that  the  judicial  should  be  sepseated 
from  the  executive  power,  but  that  it  sbonUI 
be  rendered  as  mudi  as  possible  independeot 
of  that  power.  The  judge  should  not  be 
liable  to  be  removed  from  his  oflice  aocoidiBf 
to  the  caprice  of  that  power.  Tlie  r^ukr 
payment  of  his  salary  should  not  depend  npoa 
the  good  will,  or  even  upon  the  good  econoorf 
of  that  power.     Note  89L 


PAATHL 

Of  the  Expente  <f  public  Worki  andpmbSe^ 

ttilutions, 

Trs  third  and  last  duty  of  the  soverrigo  or 
commonwealth,  is  that  of  erecting  and  main. 
tainlng  those  public  institutions  and  those 
public  works,  which  though  they  may  be  ta 
the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  a  grcsx 
society,  are,  however,  of  sudi  a  nature,  thai 
the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expense  to 
any  individual,  or  small  number  of  indivi- 
duals  ;  and  which  it,  therefore,  cannot  be 
expected  that  any  individual,  or  small  nunabce 
of  individuals,  should  erect  or  maintain. 
The  performance  of  this  duty  requires,  toc^ 
very  different  degrees  of  expense  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  society. 

After  the  public  institutions  and  public 
works  necessary  for  the  defence  of  thesocicCy, 
and  for  the  administration  of  justice,  both  oi 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  other 
works  and  institutions  of  this  kind  are  chiefly 
for  facilitating  the  commerce  of  the  socie^« 
and  those  for  promoting  the  instruction  of 
the  people.  The  institutions  for  instruction 
are  of  two  kinds :  those  for  the  education  of 
the  youth,  and  those  for  the  instruction  of 
people  of  all  ages.  The  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  expense  of  those  dif> 
ferent  sorts  of  public  works  and  institutiont 
may  be  most  properly  defrayed  will  divide  this 
third  part  of  the  present  chapter  into  three 
different  articles. 
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M3T  I. — Of  the  public  Works  and  InttituHons 
for  facUUating  tfte  Commerce  of  the  Society, 

• 

And,Jirst,  of  thote  which   are  neceaary  for 
JacUitating  Commerce  in  generaL 

That  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the 
public  works  which  facilitate  the  commerce 
of  any  country,  such  as  good  roads,  bridges, 
navigable  canals,  harbours,  &c.  must  require 
▼ery  different  degrees  of  expense  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  society,  is  evident  without 
any  proof.  The  expense  of  making  and 
maintaining  the  public  roads  of  any  country 
must  evidently  increase  with  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  country, 
or  with  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the  goods 
which  it  becomes  necessary  to  fetch  and  carry 
upon  those  roads.  The  strength  of  a  bridge 
must  be  suited  to  the  number  and  weight  of 
the  carriages  which  are  likely  to  pass  over  it. 
The  depth  and  the  supply  of  water  for  a  na- 
vigablc  canal  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  the  lighters  which 
are  likely  to  carr}  goods  upon  it ;  the  extent 
of  a  harbour,  to  the  number  of  the  shipping 
which  are  likely  to  take  shelter  in  it. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the  expense 
uf  those  public  works  should  be  defrayed 
from  that  public  revenue,  as  it  is  conunonly 
called,  of  which  the  collection  and  applica- 
tion are  in  most  countries,  assigned  to  the 
executive  power.  The  greater  part  of  such 
public  works  may  easily  be  so  managed,  as  to 
afford  a  particular  revenue,  sufficient  for  de- 
fraying their  own  expense^  without  bringing 
any  burden  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the 
lodety. 

A  highway,  a  bridge,  a  navigable  canal,  for 
example,  nuiy,  in  most  cases,  be  both  made 
and  maintidned  by  a  small  toll  upon  the  car- 
riages whidi  make  use  of  them  ;  a  harbour, 
by  a  moderate  port-duty  upon  the  tonnage  of 
the  shipping  which  load  or  unload  in  it. 
The  coinage,  another  institution  for  fadlitat- 
tng  commerce,  in  nuiny  countries,  not  only 
defrays  its  own  expense,  but  affords  a  small 
revenue  or  a  seignorage  to  the  sovereign. 
Thepostoffice,  another  institution  for  the  same 
purpose,  over  and  above  defraying  its  own 
expense,  affords,  in  almost  all  countries,  a 
very  considerable  revenue  to  the  sovereign. 

When  the  carriages  which  pass  ower  a  high- 
way or  a  bridge,  and  the  lighters  which  sail 
upon  a  navigable  canal,  pay  toll  in  proportion 
to  their  weight  or  their  tonnage,  they  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  public  works  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  wear  and  tear  which  they 
occasion  of  them.  It  seems  scarce  possible 
to  invent  a  more  equitable  way  of  maintain- 
ing such  works.  This  tax  or  toll,  too,  though 
H  b  advanced  by  the  carrier,  is  finally  paid 
by  the  consumer,  to  whom  it  must  always  be 


charged  in  the  price  of  the  goods.  As  th#. 
expense  of  carriage,  however,  is  very  much 
reduced  by  means  of  such  public  works,  the 
goods,  notwithstanding  tlie  toll,  come  cheap* 
er  to  the  consumer  than  they  could  otherwise 
have  done,  their  price  not  being  so  much  rais 
ed  by  the  toll,  as  it  is  lowered  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  carriage.  Tlie  person  who  finally 
pays  this  tax,  therefore,  gains  by  the  appli- 
cation more  than  he  loses  by  the  payment  of 
it.  His  payment  is  exactly  in  proportion  to 
his  gain.  It  is,  in  reality,  no  more  than  a 
part  of  that  gain  whidi  lie  is  obliged  to  give 
up,  in  order  to  get  the  rest.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  more  equitable  method 
of  raising  a  tax. 

When  the  toll  upon  carriages  of  luxury^ 
upon  coaches,  post-chaises,  &c.  is  made 
somewhat  higher  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  than  upon  carriages  of  necessary  use, 
such  as  carts,  waggons,  &c.  the  indolence  and 
vanity  of  the  rich  is  made  to  contribute,  in  a 
very  easy  manner,  to  the  relief  of  the  iK>or, 
by  rendering  cheaper  the  transportation  of 
heavy  goods  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

When  high-roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c.  arc 
in  this  manner  made  and  supported  by  the 
commerce  which  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
them,  they  can  be  made  only  where  that 
commerce  requires  them,  and,  consequently, 
where  it  is  proper  to  make  them.  Their  ex- 
pense, too,  their  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
must  be  suited  to  what  that  commerce  can 
afford  to  pay.  They  must  be  made,  conse- 
quently, as  it  is  proper  to  make  them.  A 
magnificent  high-road  cannot  be  made  through 
a  desert  country,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
commerce,  or  merely  because  it  happens  to 
lead  to  the  country  villa  of  the  intendant  of 
the  prorince,  or  to  that  of  some  great  lord, 
to  whom  the  intendant  finds  it  convenient  to 
make  his  court  A  great  bridge  cannot  be 
thrown  over  a  river  at  a  place  where  nobody 
passes,  or  merely  to  embellish  the  view  from 
the  windows  of  a  neighbouring  palace ;  thingt 
which  sometimes  happen  in  countries,  where 
works  of  this  kind  are  carried  on  by  any  other 
revenue  than  that  which  they  themselves  are 
capable  of  affording. 

In  several  different  parts  of  Europe,  the 
toll  or  lock-duty  upon  a  canal  is  the  property 
of  private  persons,  whose  private  interest 
obliges  them  to  keep  up  the  canal.  If  it  is 
not  kept  in  tolerable  order,  the  navigation 
necessarily  ceases  altogether,  and,  along  with 
it,  the  whole  profit  which  they  can  make  by 
the  tolls.  If  those  tolls  were  put  under  the 
management  of  commissioners,  who  had 
themselves  no  interest  in  them,  they  might 
be  less  attentive  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
works  which  produced  them.  The  canal  of 
Languedoc  cost  the  king  of  France  and  the 
province  upwards  of  thirteen  millions  of  livres, 
which  (at  twenty-eight  livres  the  mark  of  sil- 
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ver,  the  value  of  French  money  in  the  end 
of  the  laftt  century)  amounted  to  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
^Vhen  that  great  work  was  finished,  the  most 
likely  method,  it  was  found,  of  keeping  it  in 
constant  repair,  was  to  make  a  present  of  the 
tolls  to  Riquet,  the  engineer  who  planned 
and  conducted  the  work.  Those  tolls  con- 
stitute, at  present,  a  very  large  estate  to  the 
different  branches  of  the  family  of  that  gen- 
tleman, who  have,  therefore,  a  great  interest 
to  keep  the  work  in  constant  repair.  But  had 
those  tolls  been  put  under  the  management 
of  commissioners,  who  had  no  such  interest, 
they  might  perhaps,  have  been  dissipated  in 
ornamental  and  unnecessary  expenses,  while 
the  most  essential  parts  of  the  works  were  al- 
lowed to  go  to  ruin. 

The  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high- 
ii>ad  cannot,  with  any  safety,  be  made  the 
property  of  private  persons.  A  high-road, 
though  entirely  neglected,  does  not  become 
altogether  impassable,  though  a  canal  does. 
The  proprietors  of  the  tolls  upon  a  high-road, 
therefore,  might  neglect  altogether  the  repair 
of  the  road,  and  yet  continue  to  levy  very 
nearly  the  same  tolls.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
tluit  the  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
work  should  be  put  under  the  management 
of  commissioners  or  trustees. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  abuses  which  the 
trustees  have  committed  in  the  management 
of  those  tolls,  have,  in  many  cases,  been  very 
justly  complained  of.  At  many  turnpikes, 
it  has  been  said,  the  money  levied  is  more 
than  double  of  what  is  necessary  for  execut- 
ing, in  the  completest  manner,  the  work, 
which  is  often  executed  in  a  very  slovenly 
manner,  and  sometimes  not  executed  at  all. 
Tlie  system  of  repairing  the  high-roads  by 
tolls  of  tliis  kind,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not 
.)f  very  long  standng.  We  should  not  wonder, 
therefore,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to 
that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  seems 
capable.  If  mean  and  improper  persons  are 
frequently  appointed  trustees ;  and  if  proper 
courts  of  inspection  and  account  have  not  yet 
been  established  for  controuling  their  conduct, 
and  for  reducing  the  tolls  to  what  is  barely 
sufficient  for  executing  the  work  to  be  done 
by  them ;  the  recency  of  the  institution  both 
accounts  and  apologizes  for  those  defects,  of 
which,  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  the 
greater  part  may,  in  due  time,  be  g^radually 
remedied. 

The  money  levied  at  the  different  turnpikes 
in  Great  Britain,  is  supposed  to  exceed  so 
much  what  is  necessary  for  repairing  the 
roads,  that  the  savings  which,  with  proper 
economy,  might  be  made  from  it,  have  been 
considered,  even  by  some  ministers,  as  a  very 
great  resource,  which  might,  at  some  time  or 
another,  be  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.  Government,  it  has  been  said,  by  tak- 
ing the  management  of  tlte  turnpikes  into  its 


own  hands,  and  by  empl<miig  the  soldicn. 
who  would  work  for  a  very  small  addition  t» 
their  pay,  could  keep  the  roads  in  gsod  order, 
at  a  much  less  expense  than  it  can  be  done  by 
trustees,  who  have  no  other  workmen  to  oD' 
ploy,  but  such  as  derive  their  whole  subsiii* 
ence  from  their  wages.  A  great  revenue, 
half  a  million,  perhaps*,  it  has  been  pretend- 
ed, might  in  this  manner  be  gained,  witboat 
laying  any  new  burden  upon  the  pe^;i]e;  and 
the  turnpike  roads  might  be  nuuie  to  contri- 
bute to  the  general  expense  of  the  stat^  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  post-office  does  M 
present. 

That  a  considerable  revenue  might  be  gatn- 
ed  in  this  manner,  I  have  no  doubt,  thougli 
probably  not  near  to  much  as  the  projedon 
of  this  plan  have  supposed.  Tlie  plan  itMtH, 
however,  seems  liable  to  several  very  impor. 
taut  objections. 

First,  If  the  toIU  which  are  levied  at  tfat 
turnpikes  should  ever  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  resources  for  supplying  the  exigencies  of 
the  state,  they  would  certainly  be  augmented 
as  those  exigencies  were  supposed  to  require. 
According  to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
therefore,  they  would  probably  be  augmented 
very  fast.  The  facility  with  which  a  great 
revenue  could  be  drawn  from  them,  would 
probably  oicourage  administration  to  recur 
very  frequently  to  this  resource.  Tbou^  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  doubtful,  whe- 
ther half  a  million  could  by  any  economy  be 
saved  out  of  the  present  tolls,  it  can  scaitxly 
be  doubted,  but  that  a  million  might  be  saved 
out  of  them,  if  they  were  doubled ;  and  per- 
haps two  millions,  if  they  were  tripledf .  llus 
great  revenue,  too,  might  be  levied  without 
the  ap}x>intment  of  a  single  new  officer  to  col- 
lect and  receive  it.  But  the  turnpike  tolls 
being  continually  augmented  in  tliis  manrn'r, 
instead  of  facilitating  tlie  inland  commerce  of 
tlie  country,  as  at  present,  would  soon  be- 
come a  very  great  incumbrance  upon  it.  The 
expense  of  transporting  all  heavy  goods  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  would 
soon  be  so  much  Increased,  the  iru&rket  for 
all  such  goods,  consequently,  would  soon  be 
so  much  narrowed,  that  their  production 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  discouraged 
and  the  most  important  branches  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  of  the  country  annihilated  al 
together. 

Secondly,  A  tax  upon  carriages,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  weight,  though  a  very  equal 
tax  when  applied  to  the  sole  purpose  of  re- 
pairing the  roads,  is  a  very  MnequaJ  one  when 


*  Since  publwhing  the  two  firtt  editions  of  this  book, 
I  have  got  good  reasons  to  believe  that  all  the  tum|4ke 
tolls  levied  in  Great  Briuin  do  not  produce  a  neat  re 
venue  that  amounts  to  half  a  million  ;  a  sum  whiob, 
under  the  management  of  government,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  keep  in  repair  five  of  the  princiitaJ  roads  la 
the  kingdom. 

f  I  have  now  good  rcajton  to  believe  Uiat  all  Hkm 
coni«ctural  sums  are  by  much  too  large. 
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applied  to  any  other  purpose,  or  to  supply 
Che  common  ez^ndes  of  Uie  state.  When 
it  is  applied  to  the  sole  purpose  above  men. 
tioned,  each  carriage  is  supposed  to  pay  ex- 
actly for  the  wear  and  tear  which  that  carriage 
occasions  of  the  roads.  But  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  any  other  purpose,  each  carriage  is 
supposed  to  pay  for  more  than  that  wear  and 
tear,  and  contributes  to  the  supply  of  some 
other  exigency  of  the  state.  But  as  the  turn- 
pike toll  raises  the  price  of  goods  in  propor- 
tion  to  their  weight  and  not  to  their  value,  it 
is  chiefly  paid  by  the  consumers  of  coarse 
and  bulky,  not  by  those  of  precious  and  light 
commodities.  Whatever  exigency  of  the 
state,  therefore,  this  tax  might  be  intended 
to  supply,  that  exigency  would  be  chiefly 
supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  not  of 
the  rich ;  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are 
least  able  to  supply  it,  not  of  those  who  are 
most  able. 

Thirdly,  If  government  should  at  any  time 
neglect  the  reparation  of  the  high-roads,  it 
would  be  still  more  difficult,  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, to  compel  the  proper  application  of  any 
part  of  the  turnpike  tolls.  A  large  revenue 
might  thus  be  levied  upon  the  people,  with- 
out any  part  of  it  being  applied  to  the  only 
purpose  to  which  a  revenue  levied  in  this 
manner  ought  ever  to  be  applied.  If  the 
meanness  and  poverty  of  the  trustees  of  turn- 
oike  roads  render  it  sometimes  difficult,  at 
present,  to  oblige  them  to  repair  their  wrong ; 
their  wealth  and  greatness  would  render  it 
ten  times  more  so  in  the  case  which  is  here 
iupposed. 

In  France,  the  funds  destined  for  the  re- 
paration of  the  high-roads  are  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  executive  power. 
Those  funds  consist,  partly  in  a  certain  number 
of  days  labour,  which  the  country  people  are 
in  most  parts  of  Europe  obliged  to  give  to  the 
reparation  of  the  highways ;  and  partly  in 
such  a  portion  of  the  general  revenue  of  the 
btate  as  the  king  chooses  to  spare  from  his 
other  expenses. 

By  tlie  ancient  law  of  France,  as  well  as 
by  that  of  most  other  parts  of  Europe,  the 
labour  of  the  country  people  was  under  the 
direction  of  a  local  or  provincial  magistracy, 
which  had  no  immediate  dependency  upon 
the  king's  council.  But,  by  the  present 
practice,  both  the  labour  of  the  country  peo- 
ple, and  whatever  other  fund  the  king  may 
choose  to  assign  for  the  reparation  of  the 
high-roads  in  any  particular  province  or  ge- 
nerality, are  entirely  under  the  management 
of  the  intendant ;  an  officer  who  b  appointed 
and  removed  by  the  king's  council  who  re- 
ceives his  orders  from  it,  and  is  in  constant 
correspondence  with  it.  In  the  progress  of 
despotism,  the  authority  of  the  executive 
power  gradually  absorbs  that  of  every  other 
power  in  the  state,  and  assumes  to  itself  tbe 
management    of    every  branch    of    revenue 


which  is  destined  for  any  pubhc  purpose.  In 
France,  however,  the  great  post-roads,  the 
roads  which  make  the  communication  between 
the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  are  in 
general  kept  in  good  order;  and,  in  some 
provinces,  are  even  a  good  deal  superior  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  turnpike  roads  of 
England.  But  what%re  call  the  cross  roads, 
that  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  roads  in 
the  country,  are  entirely  neglected,  and  are 
in  many  places  absolutely  impassable  for  any 
heavy  carriage.  In  some  places  it  is  even 
dangerous  to  trovel  on  horseback,  and  mules 
are  the  only  conveyance  which  can  safely  be 
trusted.  Tlie  proud  minister  of  an  ostenta- 
tious  court,  may  frequently  take  pleasure  in 
executing  a  work  of  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence, such  as  a  great  highway,  which  is  fre 
quently  seen  by  the  principal  nobility,  whose 
applauses  not  only  flatter  hb  vanity,  but  even 
contribute  to  support  his  interest  at  court. 
But  to  execute  a  great  number  of  little  works, 
in  which  nothing  that  can  be  done  can  make 
any  great  appearance,  or  excite  the  smallest 
degree  of  admiration  in  any  traveller,  and 
wliich,  in  short,  have  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but  their  extreme  utility,  is  a  business 
which  appears,  in  every  respect,  too  mean 
and  paltry  to  merit  the  attention  of  so  great  a 
magistrate.  Under  such  an  administration, 
therefore,  such  works  are  almost  always  en- 
tirely neglected. 

In  China,  and  in  several  other  governments 
of  Asia,  the  executive  power  charges  itself 
both  with  the  reparation  of  tlie  high-roads, 
and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  navigable 
canals.  In  the  instructions  which  are  given 
to  the  governor  of  each  province,  those  objects, 
it  is  said,  are  constMitly  reconmiended  tu 
him,  and  the  judgment  which  the  court  forma 
of  his  conduct  is  very  much  regulated  by  tbe 
attention  which  he  appears  to  have  paid  to  this 
part  of  his  instructions.  This  branch  of 
public  police,  accordingly,  is  said  to  be  very 
much  attended  to  in  all  diose  countries,  but 
particularly  in  China,  where  the  high-roads, 
and  still  more  the  navigable  canals,  it  is  pre- 
tended, exceed  very  much  every  thing  of  the 
same  kind  which  is  known  in  Europe.  Tlie 
accounts  of  those  works,  however,  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  Europe,  have  generally 
been  drawn  up  by  weak  and  wondering  tra- 
vellers; frequently  by  stupid  and  lying  mis* 
sionaries.  If  they  had  been  examined  by 
more  intelligent  eyes,  and  if  the  accounts  of 
tliem  had  been  reported  by  more  faithful 
witnesses,  they  would  not,  perhaps,  appear  to 
be  so  wonderful.  The  account  which  Ber- 
nier  gives  of  some  works  of  this  kind  in 
Indostan,  falls  very  short  of  what  had  been 
reported  of  them  by  other  travellers,  more 
disposed  to  the  marvellous  than  he  was.  It 
may  too,  perhaps  be  in  tliose  countries,  as  it 
is  in  France,  where  the  great  roads,  the  great 
conununications,  which  are  likelv  tn  be  the 
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subjects  of  conyersation  at  the  court  and  in 
the  capital,  are  attended  to.  and  all  the  rest 
neglected.  In  China,  besides,  in  Indostan, 
and  in  several  other  governments  of  Asia, 
the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  arises  almost  al- 
together from  a  land  tax  or  land  rent,  which 
rises  or  falls  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the^and.  The  great  in- 
terest of  the  sovereign,  therefore,  his  revenue, 
is  in  such  countries  necessarily  and  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  with  the  greatness  of  its  produce,  and 
with  the  value  of  its  produce.  But  in  order 
to  render  that  produce  both  as  great  and  as 
valuable  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  procure 
to  it  as  extensive  a  market  as  possible,  and 
consequently  to  establish  the  freest,  the 
easiest,  and  the  least  expensive  communica- 
tion between  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  which  can  be  done  only  by  means 
of  the  best  roads  and  the  best  navigable  au 
nals.  But  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  does 
not,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  arise  chiefly  from 
a  land  tax  or  land  rent.  In  all  the  great 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  perhaps,  the  greater 
part  of  it  may  ultimately  depend  upon  the 
produce  of  the  land  :  but  that  dependency  is 
neither  so  inmaediate  nor  so  evident.  In 
Europe,  therefore,  the  sovereign  does  not  feel 
himself  so  directly  called  upon  to  promote 
the  increase,  both  in  quantity  and  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  or,  by  maintaining  good 
roads  and  canals,  to  provide  the  most  exten- 
sive market  for  that  produce.  Though  it 
should  be  true,  therefore,  what  I  apprehend 
is  not  a  little  doubtful,  that  in  some  parts  of 
Asia  this  department  of  the  public  police  is 
very  properly  managed  by  the  executive 
power,  there  is  not  the  least  probability  that, 
during  the  present  state  of  things,  it  could  be 
tolerably  managed  by  that  power  in  any  part 
of  Europe. 

Even  those  public  works,  which  are  of 
such  a  nature  tliat  they  cannot  afford  any  re- 
venue for  maintaining  themselves,  but  of 
which  the  conveniency  is  nearly  confined  to 
some  particular  place  or  district,  are  always 
better  maintained  by  a  local  or  provincial  re- 
venue, under  the  management  of  a  local  and 
provincial  administration,  than  by  the  general 
revenue  of  the  state,  of  which  the  executive 
power  must  always  have  the  management. 
Were  the  streets  of  London  to  be  lighted  and 
paved  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury,  is  there 
any  probability  that  they  would  be  so  well 
lighted  and  paved  as  they  are  at  present,  or 
even  at  so  small  an  expense  ?  The  expense, 
besides,  instead  of  being  raised  by  a  local  tax 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  each  particular  street, 
parish,  or  district  in  London,  would,  in  this 
case,  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general  revenue 
of  the  state,  and  would  consequently  be  rais- 
ed by  a  tax  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom,  of  whom  the  greater  part  derive  no 


sort  of  benefit  from  the  lighting  and  paving  of 
the  streets  of  London. 

The  abuses  which  sometimes  creep  into  die 
local  and  provincial  administration  of  a  locd 
and  provincial  revenue,  how  enormous  soeva 
they  may  appear,  are  in  reality,  however,  al> 
most  always  very  trifling  in  comparison  of 
those  which  commonly  take  place  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  expenditure  of  the  revenue 
of  a  great  empire.  They  are,  besides,  mudi 
more  easily  corrected.  Under  the  local  or 
provincial  administration  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  in  Great  Britain,  the  six  days  ]»• 
hour  which  the  country  people  are  obliged  to 
give  to  the  reparation  of  the  highways,  is  not 
always,  perhaps,  very  judiciously  implied,  but 
it  is  scarce  ever  exacted  with  any  circum- 
stance of  cruelty  or  oppression.  In  France^ 
under  the  administration  of  the  intendant% 
the  application  is  not  always  more  judidou^ 
and  the  exaction  is  frequently  the  most  crud 
and  oppressive.  Such  corvees,  as  they  are 
called,  make  one  of  the  principal  instrumentr 
of  tyranny  by  which  those  officers  ****^Tfiaf  anj 
parish  or  communeaute,  which  has  had  tiM 
misfortune  to  fall  under  their  displeasure. 

Note  4a 

Of  the  jmblic  Work*  and  ImtUtUionM  which  are 
neceuaryforfadlUatingparticulor  J^nmcha 
of  Commerce, 

The  otject  of  the  public  works  and  mattto- 
tions  above  mentioned,  is  to  facilitate  com- 
merce in  general.  But  in  order  to  facilitate 
some  particular  branches  of  it,  particular  in> 
stitutions  are  nece^ary,  which  again  require 
a  particular  and  extraordinary  expense. 

Some  particular  branches  of  conanerct 
which  are  carried  on  with  barbarous  and  un 
civilized  nations,  require  extraordinary  pro. 
tection.  An  ordinary  store  or  counting, 
house  could  give  little  security  to  the  goods 
of  the  merchants  who  trade  to  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  To  defend  them  from  the 
barbarous  natives,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
place  where  they  arc  deposited  should  be  in 
some  measure  fortified.  The  disorders  in 
the  government  of  Indostan  have  been  sup- 
posed to  render  a  like  precaution  necessary, 
even  among  that  mild  and  gentle  people; 
and  it  was  under  pretence  of  securing  their 
persons  and  property  from  violence,  that  both 
the  English  and  French  East  India  com- 
panies were  allowed  to  erect  the  first  forts 
which  they  possessed  in  that  country.  Among 
other  nations,  whose  vigorous  govenunent 
will  suffer  no  strangers  to  possess  any  furtifi. 
ed  place  within  their  territory,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  some  ambassad<M',  mi* 
nistcr,  or  consul,  who  may  both  decide, 
according  to  their  own  customs,  the  differ- 
ences arising  among  his  own  countrymen; 
and,  in  their  disputes  with  the  natives,  mav 
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by  means  of  his  public  character,  interfere 
Mrith  more  authority  and  afford  them  a  more 
powerful  protection  than  they  could  expect 
from  any  private  man.  The  interests  of 
commerce  have  frequently  made  it  necessary 
to  maintain  ministers  in  foreign  countries, 
where  the  purposes  either  of  war  or  alliance 
would  not  have  required  any.  The  commerce 
of  the  Turkey  company  first  occasioned  the 
establishment  of  an  ordinary  ambassador  at 
Constantinople.  The  first  English  embassies 
to  Russia  arose  altogether  from  commercial 
interests.  The  constant  interference  with 
those  interests,  necessarily  occasioned  between 
the  subjects  of  the  different  states  of  Europe, 
has  probably  introduced  the  custom  of  keep  • 
ing,  in  all  neighbouring  countries,  ambassa- 
dors or  ministers  constantly  resident,  even  in 
the  time  of  peace.  This  custom,  uijuiown  to 
ancient  times,  seems  not  to  be  older  than  the 
end  of  the  fifleenth,  or  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  that  is,  than  the  time  when 
commerce  first  began  to  extend  itself  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
when  they  first  began  to  attend  to  its  in- 
terests. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary expense  which  the  protection  of  any 
particular  branch  of  commerce  may  occasion, 
should  be  defrayed  by  a  moderate  tax  upon 
that  particular  branch;  by  a  moderate  fine, 
for  example,  to  be  paid  by  the  traders  when 
they  first  enter  into  it;  or,  what  is  more 
equal,  by  a  particular  duty  of  so  much  per 
cent,  upon  the  goods  which  they  either  im- 
port into,  or  export  out  of,  the  particular 
countries  with  which  it  is  carried  on.  The 
protection  of  trade,  in  general,  from  pirates 
and  freebooters,  is  said  to  have  given  occasion 
to  the  first  institution  of  the  duties  of  cus- 
toms. But,  if  it  was  thought  reasonable  to 
lay  a  general  tax  upon  trade,  in  order  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  protecting  trade  in  gene- 
ral, it  should  seem  equally  reasonable  to  lay 
a  particular  tax  upon  a  particular  branch  of 
trade,  in  order  to  defray  the  extraordinary 
expense  of  protecting  that  branch. 

Tlie  protection  of  trade,  in  general,  has 
idways  been  considered  as  essential  to  the 
defence  of  the  commonwealth,  and,  upon  that 
account,  a  necessary  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
executive  power.  The  collection  and  appli- 
cation of  the  general  duties  of  customs, 
tlierefore,  have  always  been  left  to  that  power. 
But  the  protection  of  any  particular  branch 
of  trade  is  a  part  of  the  general  protection  of 
trade ;  a  part,  therefore,  of  tlie  duty  of  that 
power;  and  if  uations  always  acted  consis- 
tently, the  particular  duties  levied  for  the 
purposes  of  such  particular  protection,  should 
always  have  been  left  equally  to  its  disposal. 
But  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
nations  have  not  always  acted  consistently ; 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial 
btatct   of    Europe,   particular   companies   of 


merchants  have  bad  the  address  to  persuade 
the  legislature  to  entrust  to  them  the  perfor. 
mance  of  this  part  of  the  duty  of  the  sove- 
reign, together  with  all  the  powers  which  are 
necessarily  connected  with  it. 

These  companies,  though  they  may,  per- 
haps,  have  been  useful  for  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  some  branches  of  commerce,  by 
making,  at  their  own  expense,  an  experiment 
which  the  state  might  not  think  it  prudent  to 
make,  have  in  the  long-run  proved,  univer* 
sally,  either  burdensome  or  useless,  and  have 
either  mismanaged  or  confined  the  trade. 

When  those  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a 
joint  stock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  per- 
son,  properly  qualified,  upon  paying  a  certain 
fine,  and  agreeing  to  submit  to  the  regulations 
of  the  company,  each  member  trading  upon 
his  own  stock,  and  at  his  own  risk,  they  are 
called  regulated  companies.  When  they  trade 
upon  a  joint  stock,  each  member  sharing  in 
the  conunon  profit  or  loss,  in  proportion  to  his 
share  in  this  stock,  they  are  odled  joint-stock 
companies.  Such  companies,  whether  regu- 
lated or  joint-stock,  sometimes  have,  and  some* 
tames  have  not,  exclusive  privileges. 

Regulated  companies  resemble,  in  every  re- 
spect, the  corporation  of  trades,  so  common  in 
the  cities  and  towns  of  all  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe ;  and  are  a  sort  of  enlarged 
monopolies  of  the  same  kind.  As  no  inhabi- 
tant  of  a  town  can  exercise  an  incorporated 
trade,  without  first  obtaining  his  freedom  in 
the  incorporation,  so,  in  most  cases,  no  subject 
of  the  state  can  lawfully  carry  on  any  branch 
of  foreign  trade,  for  which  a  regulated  com- 
pany  is  established,  without  first  becoming  a 
member  of  that  company.  l*he  monopoly  is 
more  or  less  strict,  according  as  the  terms  of 
admission  are  more  or  less  difficult,  and  ac- 
cording as  the  directors  of  the  company  have 
more  or  less  authority,  or  have  it  more  or  less 
in  their  power  to  manage  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  confine  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  to  them- 
selves and  their  particular  friends.  In  the 
most  ancient  regulated  companies,  the  privi- 
leges of  apprenticeship  were  the  same  as  in 
other  corporations,  and  entitled  the  person 
who  had  served  his  time  to  a  member  of  the 
company,  to  become  himself  a  member,  either 
without  paying  any  fine,  or  upon  paying  a 
much  smaller  one  than  what  was  exacted  of 
other  people.  Tlie  usual  corporation  spirit, 
wherever  the  law  does  not  restrain  it,  prevails 
in  all  regulated  companies.  When  they  have 
been  allowed  to  act  according  to  their  natural 
genius,  they  have  always,  in  order  to  confine 
the  competition  to  as  small  a  number  of  per- 
sons as  possible,  endeavoured  to  subject  the 
trade  to  many  burdensome  r^^lations.  When 
the  law  has  restrained  them  from  doing  this, 
they  have  become  altogether  useless  and  insig- 
nificant. 

The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  com 
merc«>    which  at  present  subsist  in  Great  BrI. 
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tain,  mre  the  ancient  nierchant.adyenturen 
company,  now  commonly  called  the  Ham- 
burgh company,  the  Russia  company,  the 
Eastland  company,  the  Turkey  company,  and 
the  African  company. 

The  terms  of  admission  into  the  Hamburgh 
company  are  now  said  to  be  quite  easy ;  and 
the  directors  either  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  subject  the  trade  to  any  troublesome  re- 
straint or  regulations,  or,  at  least,  have  not  of 
late  exercised  that  power.  It  has  not  always 
been  so.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  fine  for  admission  was  fifty,  and  at 
one  time  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  company  was  said  to  be  extremely 
oppressive.  In  1643,  in  1645,  and  in  1661, 
the  clothiers  and  free  traders  of  the  west  of 
England  complained  of  them  to  parliament, 
as  of  monopolists,  who  confined  the  trade, 
and  oppressed  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try. Though  those  complaints  produced  no 
act  of  parliament,  they  had  probably  intimi- 
dated the  company  so  far,  as  to  oblige  them  to 
reform  their  conduct.  Since  that  time,  at 
least,  there  have  been  no  complaints  against 
them.  By  the  10th  and  1 1th  of  William  III. 
c.  6,  the  fine  for  admission  into  the  Russia 
company  was  reduced  to  five  pounds ;  and  by 
the  25th  of  Charlet  II.  c  7,  that  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Eastland  company  to  forty  shil- 
lings ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway,  all  the  countries  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Baltic,  were  exempted  from 
their  exclusive  charter.  The  conduct  of  those 
companies  had  probably  given  occasion  to  those 
two  acts  of  parliament.  Before  that  time, 
Sir  Josiah  Child  had  represented  both  these 
and  the  Hamburgh  company  as  extremely  op- 
pressive, and  imputed  to  their  bad  manage- 
ment the  low  state  of  tlie  trade,  which  we  at 
that  time  carried  on  to  the  countries  compre- 
hended within  their  respective  charters.  But 
though  such  companies  may  not,  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  be  very  oppressive,  they  are  cer- 
tainly altogether  useless.  To  be  merely  use- 
less, indeed,  is  perhaps,  the  highest  eulogy 
which  can  ever  justly  be  bestowed  upon  a  re- 
gulated company ;  and  all  the  three  compa- 
nies above  mentioned  seem,  in  their  present 
state,  to  deserve  this  eulogy. 

The  fine  for  admission  into  the  Turkey 
company  was  formerly  twenty-five  pounds 
fui  all  persons  under  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  and  fifty  pounds  for  all  persons  above 
that  age.  Nobody  but  mere  raercliants  could 
be  admitted  ;  a  restriction  which  excluded 
all  shop-keepers  and  retailers.  By  a  bye- 
law,  no  British  manufactures  could  be  ex- 
ported to  Turkey  but  in  the  general  ships 
of  the  company ;  and  as  those  ships  sailed 
always  from  the  port  of  London,  this  re- 
striction confined  tlie  trade  to  that  expensive 
port,  and  the  traders  to  tliose  who  lived  in 
l^ondon  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  By  an- 
other bye-law,  no  person  living  within  twenty 


miles  of  London,  and  not  free  of  the  cify, 
could  be  admitted  a  member ;  another  rettric- 
tion  which,  joined  to  the  foregoing,  necessao- 
ly  excluded  all  but  the  freemen  of  London. 
As  the  time  for  the  loading  and  «ailing  of 
those  general  ships  depended  altc^ether  upoo 
the  directors,  they  could  easily  fill  tbem  wiA 
their  own  goods,  and  those  of  tb^r  particaki 
friends,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  who,  they 
might  pretend,  had  made  their  proposals  too 
late.     In  this  state  of  things,  therefore,  this 
company  was,  in  every  respect,  a  strict  and 
oppressive  monopoly.     Those  i^uses  gave  oc* 
casion  to  the  act  of  the  26th  of  George  XL  c 
18,  reducing  the  fine  for  admission  to  twenty 
pounds  for  idl  persons,  without  any  distinction 
of  ages,  or  any  restriction,  either  to  mere  mer- 
chants, or  to  the  freemen  of  London;  and 
granting  to  all  such  persons  the  liberty  of  ex- 
porting, from  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britaia, 
to  any  port  in  Turkey,  all  British  goods,  ol 
which  the  exportation  was  not  prohibited,  up> 
on  paying  both  the  general  duties  of  customs, 
and  the  particular  duties  ass^sed  for  deft«y> 
ing  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  cmnpany ; 
and  submitting,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  law. 
ful  authority  of  the  British  ambassador  and 
consuls  resident  in  Turkey,  and  to  the  bye^ 
laws  of  the  company  duly  enacted.     To  pre> 
vent  any  oppression  by  those  bye-laws,  it  was 
by  the  same  act  ordained,  that  if  any  seven 
members  of  the  company  conceived  themselvei 
aggrieved  by  any  bye-law  which   should  be 
enacted  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  they  might 
appeal  to  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations 
(to  the  authority  of  which  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council  has  now  succeeded),  provided 
such  appeal  was  brought  within  twelve  months 
after  the  bye- law  was  enacted ;  aud  that,  if 
any  seven  members  conceived  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  any  bye -law  which  had  been  enact- 
ed  before  the  passing  of  this  act,   they  might 
bring  a  like  appeal,  provided  it   was  within 
twelve  months  after  the  day  on  which  this  act 
was  to  take  place.      The  experience  of  one 
year,  however,  may  not  always  be  sufficient  to 
discover  to  all  the  members  of  a  great  com* 
pany  the  pernicious  tendency  of  a  partic«Jar 
bye-law ;  and  if  several  of  them  should  after- 
wards discover  it,  neither  the  board  of  tlade, 
nor  the  committee  of  council,  can  afTurd  them 
any  redress.    The  object,  besides,  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  bye-laws  of  all  r^ulated  com* 
panics,  as  well  as  of  all  other  corporations,  is 
not  so  much  to  oppress  those  who  are  already 
members,  as  to  discourage  others  from  bc!com< 
ing  so ;  which  may  be  done,  not  only  by  a 
high  fine,  but  by  many  otlier  contrivances. 
The  constant  view  of  such  companies  is  al^ 
ways  to  raise  the  rate  of  their  own  profit  as 
high  as  they  can ;  to  keep  the  market,  both 
for  the  goods  which  they  export,  and  for  thoM 
which  they  import,  as  much  understocked  as 
they  can  ;  which  can  be  done  only  by  restrain- 
ing the  competition,  or  by  discouraging 
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adventurers  from  entering  into  the  trade.  A 
fine,  even  of  twenty  pounds,  besides,  though 
it  may  not,  perliaps,  be  sufficient  to  discour- 
age any  man  fVom  entering  into  the  Turkey 
trade,  with  an  intention  to  continue  in  it,  may 
be  enough  to  discourage  a  speculative  mer. 
chant  from  hazarding  a  single  adventure  in  it. 
In  all  trades,  the  regular  established  traders, 
even  though  not  incorporated,  naturally  com- 
bine to  raise  profits,  which  are  noway  so  like- 
ly to  be  kept,  at  all  times,  down  to  their  pro- 
per level,  as  by  the  occasional  competition  of 
speculative  adventurers.  The  Turkey  trade, 
though  in  some  measure  laid  open  by  this  act 
of  parliament,  is  still  considered  by  many  peo- 
ple as  very  far  from  being  altogether  free. 
The  Turkey  company  contribute  to  maintain 
an  ambassador  and  two  or  three  consuls,  who, 
like  other  public  ministers,  oug^t  to  be  main- 
tained altogether  by  the  state,  and  the  trade 
laid  open  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects.  The 
different  taxes  levied  by  the  company,  for  this 
and  other  corporation  purposes,  might  afford 
a  revenue  much  more  than  sufficient  to  enable 
a  state  to  maintain  such  ministers. 

Regulated  companies,  it  was  observed  by 
Sir  Josiah  Child,  though  they  had  frequently 
supported  public  ministers,  had  never  main- 
tained any  forts  or  garrisons  in  the  countries 
to  which  they  traded  ;    whereas  joint-stock 
companies  frequently  had.     And,  in  reality, 
the  former  seem  to  be  much  more  unfit  for 
this  sort  of  service  than  the  latter.     First,  the 
directors  of  a  regulated  company  have  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  gene- 
ral trade  of  the  company,  for  the  sake  of  which 
such  forts  and  garrisons  are  maintained.    The 
decay  of  that  general  trade  may  even  frequent- 
ly contribute  to  the  advantage  of  their  own 
private  trade ;  as,  by  diminishing  the  number 
of  their  competitors,  it  may  enable  them  both 
to  buy  cheaper,  and  to  sell  dearer.     The  di- 
rectors of  a  joint-stock  company,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  only  their  share  in  the  profits 
which  are  made  upon  the  common  stock  com- 
mitted to  their  management,  have  no  private 
trade  of  their  own,  of  which  the  interest  can 
be  separated  from  that  of  the  general  trade  of 
the  company.     Their  private  interest  is  con- 
nected with  the  prosperity  of  the  general  trade 
of  the  company,  and  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  forts  and  garrisons  which  are  necessary  for 
its  defence.     They  are  more  likely,  therefore, 
to  have  that  continual  and  careful  attention 
which  that  maintaoance  necessarily  requires. 
Secondly,  The  directors  of  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany have  always  the  management  of  a  large 
capital,  the  joint  stock  of  the   company,  a 
put  of  which  they  may  frequently  employ, 
with  propriety,  in  building,   repairing,  and 
maintaining  such  necessary  forts  and  gairi- 
sons.     But  the  directors  if  a  regulated  com- 
pany, baring  the  management  of  no  common 
coital,  have  no  other  fund  to  employ  in  this 
way,  but  the  casual  revenue  aiising  from  tba 


admission  fines,  and  from  the  corporation  du- 
ties imposed  upon  the  trade  of  the  company. 
Though  they  had  the  same  interest,  therefore^ 
to  attend  to  the  maintenance  of  such  forts  and 
garrisons,  they  can  seldom  have  the  same  abi- 
lity to  render  that  attention  effectual.  The 
maintenance  of  a  public  minister,  requiring 
scarce  any  attention,  and  but  a  moderate  and 
limited  expense,  is  a  business  much  more  suit- 
able both  to  the  temper  and  abilities  of  a  re- 
gulated company. 

Long  aAer  the  time  of  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
however,  in  1750,  a  regulated  company  was 
established,  the  present  company  of  merchants 
trading  to  Africa ;  which  was  expressly  charg- 
ed at  first  with  the  maintenance  of  all  the  Bri- 
tish forts  and  garrisons  that  lie  between  Cape 
Blanc  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  af- 
terwards with  that  of  those  only  which  lie  be- 
tween Cape  Rouge  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  act  which  establishes  this  com- 
pany (the  23d  of  George  II.  c.  31),  seems  to 
have  had  two  distinct  objects  in  riew ;  first, 
to  restrain  effectually  the  oppressive  and  mo- 
nopoliang  spirit  which  is  natural  to  the  direc- 
ton  of  a  regulated  company ;  and,  secondly, 
to  force  them,  as  much  as  possible,  to  give 
an  attention,  which  is  not  natural  to  theniy 
towards  the  maintenance  of  forts  and  garri- 
sons. 

For  the  first  of  these  purposes,  the  fine  fot 
admission  is  limited  to  forty  shillings.     Tie 
company  is  prohibited  from  trading  in  theit 
corporate  capacity,  or  upon  a  joint  stock ;  from 
borrowing  money  upon  common  seal,  or  from 
laying  any  restraints  upon  the  trade,  which 
may  be  carried  on  freely  from  all  places,  and 
by  all  persons  being  British  subjects,  and  pay- 
ing the  fine.    The  government  is  in  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  penons,  irho  meet  at  London,  but 
who  are  chosen  annually  by  the  freemen  of 
the  company  at  London,  Bristol,  and  Liver- 
pool ;  three  from  each  place.    No  committee- 
man can  be  continued  in  office  for  more  than 
three  yean  together.      Any  committee-man 
might  be  removed  by  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantations,  now  by  a  committee  of  council,  af. 
ter  being  heard  in  his  own  defence.      The 
committee  are  forbid  to  export  negroes  from 
Africa,  or  to  import  any  African  goods  into 
Great  Britain.     But  as  they  are  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  forts  and  garrisons,  they 
may,  for  that  purpose  export  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  Africa  goods  and  stores  of  different 
kinds.     Out  of  the  moneys  which  they  shall 
receive  from  the  company,  they  are  allowed  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  eight  hundred  pounds,  fot 
the  salaries  of  their  clerks  and  agents  at  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  the  house-rent  08 
their  offices  at  London,  and  all  otlier  expenses 
of  management,  commission,  and  agency,  in 
England.     What  remains  of  this  sum,  afWt 
defraying  these  different  expenses,  they  may 
diride  among  themselves,  as  compensation  fof 
their  trouble*  in  what  manner  they  think  pro- 
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per.     By  this  constitution,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  the  spirit  of  monopoly  would 
have  been  effectually  restrained,  and  the  first 
of  these  purposes  sufficiently  answered.     It 
would  seem,  however,  that  it  had  not.    Though 
by  the  4th  of  George  III.  c  20,  the  fort  of 
Senegal,  with  all  its  dependencies,  had  been 
invested  in  the  company  of  merchants  trading 
to  Africa,  yet,  in  the  year  following  (by  the 
5th  of  George  III.  c.  44),  not  only  Senegal 
and  its  dependencies,  but  the  whole  coast, 
from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  South  Barbary,  to 
Cape  Rouge,  was  exempted  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  company,  was  vested  in  the  crown, 
ai  d  the  trade  to  it  declared  free  to  all  his  ma- 
jc!^y*s  subjects.     The  company  had  been  sus- 
pected of  restraining  the  trade  and  of  estab- 
lishing some  sort  of  improper  monopoly.     It 
is  not,  however,  very  easy  to  conceive  how, 
under  the  regulations  of  the  23d  George  II. 
they  could  do  so.     In  the  printed  debates  of 
the  house  of  commons,  not  always  the  most 
authentic  records  of  truth,  I  observe,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  been  accused  of  this. 
The  members  of  the  committee  of  nine  being 
all  merchants,  and  the  governors  and  factors 
in  their  different  forts  and  settlements  being 
all  dependent  upon  them,  it  is  not  unlikely 
thnt  the  latter  might  have  given  peculiar  at- 
tention to  the  consignments  and  coromisuons 
of  the  former,  which  would  establish  a  real 
mt  nopoly. 

For  the  second  of  these  purposes,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  forts  and  garrisons,  an  annual 
sum  has  been  allotted  to  them  by  parliament, 
generally  about  L.  18,000.  For  the  proper 
application  of  this  sum,  the  committee  is 
obliged  to  account  annually  to  the  cursitor 
baron  of  exchequer ;  which  account  is  after- 
wards to  be  laid  before  parliament.  But  par- 
liament, which  gives  so  little  attention  to  the 
application  of  millions,  is  not  likely  to  give 
much  to  that  of  L.  13,000  a-year ;  and  the 
cursitor  baron  of  exchequer,  from  his  profes- 
sion and  education,  is  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  the  proper  expense  of  forts 
and  garrisons.  The  captains  of  his  majesty *s 
navy,  indeed,  or  any  other  commissioned  of- 
ficers, appointed  by  the  board  of  admiralty, 
may  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  forts  and 
garrisons,  and  report  their  observations  to  that 
board.  But  that  board  seems  to  have  no  di- 
rect jurisdiction  over  the  committee,  nor  any 
authority  to  correct  those  whose  conduct  it 
may  thus  inquire  into ;  and  the  captains  of 
his  majesty's  navy,  besides,  are  not  supposed 
to  be  alwajrs  deeply  learned  in  the  science  of 
fortification.  Removal  from  an  office,  which 
can  be  enjoyed  only  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  and  of  which  the  lawful  emoluments, 
even  during  that  term,  are  so  very  small, 
seems  to  be  the  utmost  punislmient  to  which 
any  committee-man  is  liable,  for  any  fault, 
except  direct  malversation,  or  embezzlement, 
either  of  the  public  money,  or  of  that  of  the 


company ;  and  the  fear  of  the  punishment  can 
never  be  a  motive  of  sufficient  weight  to  farce 
a  continual  and  careful  attention  to  a  busi- 
ness to  which  he  has  no  other  interest  to  at- 
tend.    The  committee  are  accused  of  having 
sent  out  bricks  and  stones  from  England  for 
the  reparation  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  on  dw 
coast  of  Guinea ;  a  business  for  which  parlia- 
ment  had  several  times  granted  an  extraordi- 
nary sum  of  money.    These  bricks  and  stonci^ 
too,  which  had  thus  been  sent  upon  so  long  a 
voyage,  were  said  to  have  been  of  so  bad  a 
quality,  that  it  was  necessary  to  rd>uild,  from 
the  foundation,  the  walls  which  had  been  re- 
paired with  them.     The  forts  and  garrisons 
which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge,  are  not  only 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  but  are 
under  the  immediate  government  of  the  exe- 
cutive power ;  and  why  those  which  lie  aoud) 
of  that  cape,  and  which,  too,  are,  in  ptort  at 
least,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
should  be  under  a  different  government,  it 
seems  not  very  easy  even  to  imagine  a  good 
reason.     The  protection  of  the  Mediterranean 
trade  was  the  original  purpose  or  pretence  of 
the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca ;  and 
the  maintenance  and  government  of  those  gar- 
risons have  always  been,  very  properly,  com> 
mitted,  not  to  Uie   Turkey  company,  but  to 
the  executive  power.     In  the  extent  of  its  do. 
minion  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  the  pride 
and  dignity  of  that  power  ;  and  it  is  not  very 
likely  to  fail  in  attention  to  what  is  necessary 
for  tlie  defence  of  that  dominion.      The  garri- 
sons at  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  accordingly, 
have  never  been  neglected.    Though  Minorca 
has  been  twice  taken,  and  is  now  probably 
lost  for  ever,  that  disaster  hks  never  been  im- 
puted to  any  neglect  in  the  executive  power. 
I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  insi- 
nuate, that  eitlier  of  those  expensive  garrisons 
was  ever,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally dismembered  from  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy.    That  dismemberment,  perhaps,  never 
served  any  other  real  purpose  than  to  alienate 
from  England  her  natural  ally  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  to  unite  the  two  principal  brancbes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  a  much  stricter 
and  more  permanent  alliance  than  the  ties  of 
blood  could  ever  have  united  them. 

Joint-stock  companies,  established  either  by 
royal  charter,  or  by  act  of  parliament,  are  di^ 
fcrent  in  several  respects,  not  only  from  re> 
gulated  companies,  but  from  private  copan 
neries. 

First,  In  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner 
without  the  consent  of  the  company,  car 
transfer  his  share  to  another  person,  or  intnv 
duce  a  new  member  into  the  company.  £Iach 
member,  however,  may,  upon  proper  warning, 
withdraw  from  the  copartnery,  and  demand 
payment  from  them  of  his  share  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  In  a  joint-stock  company,  on 
the  contranr,  no  member  can  dennand  pai^ 
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ment  of  his  share  from  the  company;  but 
each  member  can,  without  their  consent, 
transfer  his  share  to  another  person,  and 
thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The  va- 
lue of  a  share  in  a  joint  stock  is  always  the 
price  which  it  will  bring  in  the  market ;  and 
this  may  be  either  greater  or  less  in  any  pro- 
portion, than  the  sum  which  its  owner  standi 
credited  for  in  the  stock  of  the  company. 

Secondly,  In  a  private  copartnery,  each 
partner  is  bound  for  the  debts  contracted  by 
the  company,  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  for- 
tune. In  a  joint-stock  company,  >n  the  con- 
trary, each  partner  is  bound  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  share. 

The  trade  of  a  joint-stock  company  is  al- 
ways  managed  by  a  court  of  directors.  This 
court,  indeed,  is  frequently  subject,  in  many 
respects,  to  the  controul  of  a  general  court  of 
proprietors.  But  the  greater  part  of  these 
proprietors  seldom*  pretend  to  understand  any 
thing  of  the  business  of  the  company ;  and 
when  the  spirit  of  faction  happens  not  to  pre- 
vail among  them,  give  themselves  no  trouble 
about  it,  but  receive  contentedly  such  half- 
yearly  or  yearly  dividend  as  the  directors 
think  proper  to  make  to  them.  This  total 
exemption  from  trouble  and  from  risk,  be- 
yond a  limited  sum,  encourages  many  people 
to  become  adventurers  in  joint-stock  compa- 
nies, who  would,  upon  no  account,  hazard 
their  fortunes  in  any  private  copartnery. 
Such  companies,  therefore,  commonly  draw 
to  themselves  much  greater  stocks,  than  any 
private  copartnery  can  boast  of.  The  trading 
stock  of  the  South  Sea  company  at  one  time 
amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty-three  millions 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  divid- 
ed capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  amounts, 
at  present,  to  ten  millions  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds.  The  directors 
of  such  companies,  however,  being  the  ma- 
nagers rather  of  other  people's  money  than  of 
their  own,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  tluit 
they  should  watch  over  it  with  the  same  an- 
xious vigilance  with  whidi  the  partners  in  a 
private  copartnery  frequently  watch  over  their 
own.  Like  the  stewards  of  a  rich  man,  they 
are  apt  to  consider  attention  to  small  matters 
as  not  for  their  master's  honour,  and  very 
easily  give  themselves  a  dispensation  from 
having  it  Negligence  and  profusion,  there- 
fore, must  always  prevail,  more  or  less,  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  such  a  com- 
pany. It  is  upon  this  account,  that  joint- 
stock  companies  for  foreign  trade  have  seldom 
been  able  to  maintain  the  competition  against 
private  adventurers.  Tley  have,  according- 
ly, very  seldom  succeeded  without  an  exclu- 
sive privilege ;  and  frequently  have  not  suc- 
ceeded with  one.  Without  an  exclusive  pri- 
vilege, they  have  commonly  mismanaged  the 
tnule.  With  an  exclusive  privilege,  they 
have  both  mismanaged  and  confined  it. 

The  Royal  African  company,    the  prede- 


cessors of  the  present  African  company,  had 
an  exclusive  privilege  by  charter ;  but  as  tha! 
charter  had  not  been  confirmed  by  act  of  par- 
liament, the  trade,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
claration of  rights,  was,  soon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, laid  open  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  company  are,  as  to  theit 
legal  rights,  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
R!oyal  African  company.  Theii  exclusive 
charter  has  not  been  confirmed  by  act  of  par- 
liament. The  South  Sea  company,  as  long 
as  they  continued  to  be  a  trading  company, 
had  an  exclusive  privilege  confirmed  by  act 
of  parliament ;  as  have  likewise  the  present 
united  company  of  merchants  trading  to  the 
East  Indies. 

The  Royal  African  company  soon  fount 
that  they  could  not  maintain  the  competition 
against  private  adventurers,  whom,  notwith- 
standing the  declaration  of  rights,  they  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  call  interlopers,  and 
to  persecute  as  such.  In  1698,  however,  the 
private  adventurer*  were  subjected  to  a  duty 
of  ten  per  cent,  upon  almost  all  the  different 
branches  of  their  trade,  to  be  employed  by 
the  company  in  the  maintenance  of  their  forts 
and  garrisons.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
heavy  tax,  the  company  were  still  unable  to 
maintain  the  competition.  Their  stock  and 
credit  gradually  declined.  In  1712,  their 
debts  had  become  so  great,  that  a  particular 
act  of  parliament  was  thought  necessary,  both 
for  their  security  and  for  that  of  their  credi- 
tors.  It  was  enacted,  that  the  resolution  of 
two-thirds  of  these  creditors  in  number  and 
value  should  bind  the  rest,  both  with  regard 
to  the  time  which  should  be  allowed  to  the 
company  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and 
with  regard  to  any  other  agreement  which  it 
might  be  thought  proper  to  make  with  them 
concerning  those  debts.  In  1 730,  their  aflfaira 
were  in  so  great  disorder,  that  they  were  al 
together  incapable  of  nuiintaining  their  fortt 
and  garrisons,  the  sole  purpose  and  pretext 
of  their  institution.  FR>m  that  year  till  their 
final  dissolution,  the  parliament  judged  it  n^ 
cessary  tb  allow  the  annual  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand pdunds  for -that  purpose.  In  KS2,  after 
having  been  for  many  years  losofs  by  the  trade 
of  carrying  negroes  to  the  West  Indies,  they  at 
last  resolved  to  give  it  up  altogether ;  to  sell 
to  the  private  traders  to  America  the  negroes 
which  they  purchased  upon  the  coast ;  and  to 
employ  their  servants  in  a  trade  to  the  inland 
parts  of  Africa  for  gold  dust,  elephants  teeth, 
dyeing  drugs,  &c.  But  their  success  in  this 
more  confined  trade  was  not  greater  than  in 
their  former  extensive  one.  Their  affairs 
continued  to  go  gradually  to  decline,  till  at 
last,  being  in  every  respect  a  bankrupt  com- 
pany, they  were  dissolved  by  act  of  parliA* 
ment,  and  their  forts  and  garrisons  ve^ed  in 
the  present  regulated  company  of  merchants 
trading  to  Africa.  Before  the  erection  of 
the  Royal  African  company,  there  had  beeo 
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three  other  joint-stock  companies  successively  | 
established,  one  after  another,  for  the  African 
trade,  lliey  were  all  equally  unsuccessful. 
They  all,  however,  had  exclusive  charters, 
which,  though  not  confirmed  by  act  of  par- 
liament, were  in  those  days  supposed  to  con- 
vey a  real  exclusive  privilege. 

The  Hudson's  Bav  company,  before  their 
misfortunes  in  the  late  war,  had  been  much 
more  fortunate  than  the  iioyal  African  com- 
pany. Their  necessary  expense  is  much  smal- 
ler. The  whole  number  of  people  whom  they 
maintain  in  their  different  settlements  and  ha- 
bitations, which  they  have  honoured  with  the 
name  of  forts,  is  said  not  to  exceed  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons.  This  number,  how- 
ever, is  sufficient  to  prepare  beforehand  the 
cargo  of  furs  and  other  goods  necessary  for 
loading  their  ships,  which,  on  account  of  the 
ice,  can  seldom  remain  above  six  or  eight 
weeks  in  those  seas.  This  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a  cargo  ready  prepared,  could  not,  for  se- 
veral years,  be  acquired  by  private  adventur- 
ers ;  and  without  it  there  seems  to  be  no  pos- 
ability  of  trading  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
moderate  capital  of  the  company,  which,  it  is 
said,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds,  may,  besides,  be  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  engross  the  whole,  or  almost 
the  whole  trade  and  surplus  produce,  of  the 
miserable  though  extensive  country  compre- 
hended within  dieir  charter.  No  private  ad- 
venturers, accordingly,  have  ever  attempted 
to  trade  to  that  country  in  competition  with 
them.  This  company,  therefore,  have  always 
enjoyed  an  exclusive  trade,  in  fact,  though 
they  may  have  no  right  to  it  in  law.  Over 
and  above  all  this,  the  moderate  capital  of  this 
company  is  said  to  be  divided  among  a  very 
small  number  of  proprietors.  But  a  joint- 
stock  company,  consisting  of  a  small  number 
of  proprietors,  with  a  moderate  capital,  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  the  nature  of  a  pri- 
vate copartnery,  and  may  be  capable  of  nearly 
the  same  degree  of  vigilance  and  attention. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if,  in 
consequence  of  these  different  advantages,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company  had,  before  the  late 
war,  been  able  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  success.  It  does  not 
seem  probable,  however,  that  their  profits  ever 
approached  to  what  the  late  Mr  Dobbs  ima- 
gined them.  A  much  more  sober  and  judi- 
cious writer,  Mr  Anderson,  author  of  the  His- 
torical and  Chronological  Deduction  of  Com- 
merce, very  justly  observes,  that  upon  exa- 
mining the  accounts  which  Mr  Dobbs  himself 
has  given  for  several  years  together,  of  their 
exports  and  imports,  and  upon  making  proper 
allowances  for  their  extraordinary  risk  and 
expense,  it  does  not  appear  that  their  profits 
deserve  to  be  envied,  or  that  they  can  much, 
if  at  all,  exceed  the  ordinary  profits  of  trade. 

The  South  Sea  company  never  had  any  forts 
or  garribons  to  maintain,  and  therefore  were 


entirely  exempted  firom  one  great  expense,  n 
which  other  joint-stock  companies  for  foreigB 
trade  ore  subject ;  but  they  had  an  imniWMe 
capital  divided  among  an  immense  nun^ier  at 
proprietors.     It  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  folly,  negligence,  and  piofo- 
sion,  should  prevail  in  the  whole  laxamgeBaeot 
of  their  afifairs.     The  knavery  and  estrsva. 
gance  of  their  stock  .jobbing  projects  are  saf" 
fidently  known,  and  the  explication  of  tboB 
would  be  foreign  to  the  present  subject.    Their 
mercantile  projects  were  not  much  better  coo> 
ducted.     The  first  trade  which  they  engaged 
in,  was  that  of  supplying  the  Spanish  Wert 
Indies  with  negroes,  of  which  (in  consequence 
of  what  was  called  the  Assiento  Contract  grant- 
ed them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  they  bad 
the  exclusive  privilege.     But  as  it  was  not 
expected  that  much  profit  could  be  made  by 
this  trade,  both  the  Portuguese  and  French 
companies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  same 
terms  before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it, 
they  were  allowed,  as  compensation,  to  send 
annually  a  ship  of  a  certun  burden,  to  trade 
directly  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies.     Of  the 
ten  voyages  which  this  annual  ship  was  allowed 
to  make,  they  are  said  to  have  gained  consider- 
ably by  one,  that  of  the  Royal   Caroling  is 
17S1 ;  and  to  have  been  losers,  more  or  less, 
by  almost  all  the  rest.     Their  ill  success  was 
imputed,  by  their  factors  and  agents,  to  the 
extortion  and  oppression  of  the  Spanish  giw 
vemment ;  but  was,  perhaps,  principally  owii^ 
to  the  profusion  and  depredations  of  those  very 
factors  and  agents ;  some  of  whcnn  are  said  ta 
have  acquired  great  fortunes,  even  in  one  year. 
In  1734,  the  company  petitioned  the  king,  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  trade 
and  tonnage  of  their  annual  ship,  on  account 
of  the  little  profit  which  tliey  made  by  it,  and 
to  accept  of  such  equivalent  as  they  could  ob- 
tain from  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  2724,  this  company  had  undertaken  the 
whale  fishery.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  had  no 
monopoly  ;  but  as  long  as  tliey  carried  it  oo, 
no  other  British  subjects  appear  to  have  en- 
gaged in  it.  Of  the  eight  voyages  which  their 
ships  made  to  Greenland,  they  were  guners 
by  one,  and  losers  by  all  the  rest.  After  their 
eighth  and  last  voyage,  when  they  had  sold 
their  ships,  stores,  and  utensils,  they  found 
that  their  whole  loss  upon  this  branch,  capital 
and  interest  included,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand 
pounds. 

In  1 722,  this  company  petitioned  the  pai  • 
liament  to  be  allowed  to  divide  their  immense 
capital  of  more  than  thirty-three  millions  eigb* 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  whole  of  vrhich 
had  been  lent  to  government,  into  two  cquai 
parts;  the  one  half,  or  upwards  of  sixteen 
millions  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
put  upon  the  same  footing  with  other  govern- 
ment annuities,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  ths 
debts  contracted,  or  losses  incurred,  by  tiie 
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EXPENSES  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN,  &C.  SIS 

directors  of  the  company,  in  the  prosecution !  pounds,  and  of  which  fifty  pounds  was  a  share. 


of  their  mercantile  projects ;  the  other  half  to 
remain  as  before,  a  trading  stock,  and  to  be 
subject  to  those  debts  and  losses.  The  pe- 
tition was  too  reasonable  not  to  be  granted, 
bi  1 733,  they  again  petitioned  the  parliament, 
ibat  three-fourths  of  their  trading  stock  might 
6e  turned  into  annuity  stock,  and  only  one- 
fourth  remain  as  trading  stock,  or  exposed  to 
the  hazards  arising  from  the  bad  management 
of  their  directors.  Both  their  annuity  and 
trading  stocks  had,  by  this  time,  been  reduced 
more  than  two  millions  each,  by  several  dif- 
ferent payments  from  government ;  so  that  this 
fourth  amounted  only  to  L. 3, 662, 784 :  8  :  6. 
In  1748,  all  the  demands  of  the  company  up- 
on the  king  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the 
assiento  contract,  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  given  up  for  what  was  supposed 
an  equivalent.  An  end  was  put  to  their  trade 
with  the  Spanish  West  Indies ;  the  renudnder 
of  their  trading  stock  was  turned  into  an  an- 
nuity stock ;  and  the  company  ceased,  in  every 
respect,  to  be  a  trading  company. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  trade 
which  the  South  Sea  company  carried  on  by 
means  of  their  annual  ship,  the  only  trade  by 
which  it  ever  was  expected  that  they  could 
make  any  considerable  profit,  they  were  not 
without  competitors,  either  in  the  foreign  or 
in  the  home  market.  At  Carthagena,  Porto 
Bello,  and  La  Vera  Crux,  they  had  to  en- 
counter the  competition  of  the  Spanish  mer- 
chants, who  brought  from  Cadix  to  those  mar- 
kets European  goods,  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  outward  cargo  of  their  ship ;  and  in  Eng- 
land they  had  to  encounter  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish merchants,  who  imported  from  Cadii 
goods  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  inward  cargo.  The  goods,  both 
of  the  Spanish  and  English  merchants,  indeed, 
were,  perhaps,  subject  to  higher  duties.  But 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  negligence,  profu- 
sion, and  malversation  of  the  servants  of  the 
company,  had  probably  been  a  tax  much  hea- 
vier than  all  those  duties.  That  a  joint-stock 
company  should  be  able  to  carry  on  success- 
fully any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  when  pri- 
vate adventurers  can  come  into  any  sort  of 
open  and  fair  competition  with  them,  seems 
contrary  to  all  experience. 

The  old  English  East  India  company  was 
established  in  1600,  by  a  charter  from  Queen 
Elixabeth.  In  the  first  twelve  voyages  which 
they  fitted  out  for  India,  they  appear  to  have 
traded  as  a  regulated  company,  with  separate 
stocks,  though  only  in  the  general  ships  of  the 
company.  In  1612,  they  united  into  a  joint 
stock.  Their  charter  was  exclusive,  and, 
though  not  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
was  in  those  days  supposed  to  convey  a  real 
exclusive  privilege.  For  many  j&Ln,  there- 
fore, they  were  not  much  disturbed  by  inter- 
lopcrs.  Their  capital,  which  never  exceeded 
trven    hundred    and    fourty-four    thousand 


was  not  so  exorbitant,  nor  their  dealings  so 
extensive,  as  to  afibrd  either  a  pretext  for  gross 
negligence  and  profusion,  or  a  cover  to  |2;ro8s 
malversation.  Notwithstanding  some  extra- 
ordinary losses,  occasioned  partly  by  the  ma< 
lice  of  the  Dutch  East  Indiia  company,  and 
partly  by  other  accidents,  they  carried  on  for 
many  years  a  successful  trade.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  when  the  principles  of  liberty 
were  better  understood,  it  became  every  day 
more  and  more  doubtful,  how  far  a  royal 
charter,  not  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
could  convey  an  exclusive  privilege.  Upon 
this  question  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  not  uniform,  but  varied  with  the  au- 
thority of  government,  and  the  humoura  of  the 
times.  Interlopers  multiplied  upon  them ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  through  the  whole  of  that  of  James  II., 
and  during  a  part  of  that  of  M^lliam  III.,  re- 
duced them  to  great  distress.  In  1698,  a  pro- 
posal  was  made  to  parliament,  of  advancing 
two  millions  to  government,  at  eight  per  cent, 
provided  the  subscribers  were  erected  into  a 
new  East  India  company,  with  exclusive  pri- 
vileges. The  old  East  India  company  off*er- 
ed  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  nearly  the 
amount  of  their  capital,  at  four  per  cent,  upon 
the  same  conditions.  But  such  was  at  thai 
time  the  state  of  public  credit,  that  it  was  more 
convenient  for  government  to  borrow  two  mil. 
lions  at  eight  per  cent  than  seven  hundreci 
thousand  pounds  at  four.  The  proposal  of 
the  new  subscrit>ers  was  accepted,  and  a  new 
East  India  company  established  in  conse- 
quence. Hie  old  East  India  company,  how- 
ever, had  a  right  to  continue  their  trade  tiD 
1701.  They  had,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
name  of  their  treasurer,  subscribed  very  art- 
fully three  hundred  and  fifleen  thousand 
pounds  into  the  stock  of  the  new.  By  a  ne- 
gligence in  the  expression  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament, which  vested  the  East  India  trade  in 
the  subscribers  to  this  loan  of  two  millions,  it 
did  not  appear  evident  that  they  were  all  ob- 
liged to  unite  into  a  joint  stock.  A  few  pri- 
vate traders,  whose  subscriptions  amounted 
only  to  seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds, 
insisted  upon  the  privilege  of  trading  separate, 
ly  upon  their  own  stocks,  and  at  their  own 
risks.  The  old  East  India  company  had  a 
right  to  a  separate  trade  upon  their  own  stock 
till  1701  ;  and  they  had  likewise,  both  before 
and  after  that  period,  a  right,  like  that  of 
other  private  traders,  to  a  separate  trade  upon 
the  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  ]K>unds, 
which  they  had  subscribed  into  the  stock  of 
the  new  company.  The  competition  of  the 
two  companies  with  the  private  traders,  and 
with  one  another,  is  said  to  have  well  nigh 
ruined  both.  Upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  in 
1730,  when  a  proposal  was  made  to  parlia- 
ment for  putting  the  trade  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  regulated  company,  and  thereby 
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laying  it  in  some  measure  open,  the  East  In- 
dia company,  in  opposition  to  this  proposal, 
represented,  in  very  strong  terms,  what  had 
been,  at  this  time,  the  miserable  effects,  as 
they  thought  them,  of  this  competition.  In 
India,  they  said,  it  raised  the  price  of  goods 
so  high,  that  they  were  not  worth  the  buying ; 
and  in  England,  by  overstocking  the  market, 
it  sunk  their  price  so  low,  that  no  profit  could 
be  made  by  Uiem.  That  by  a  more  plentiful 
supply,  to  the  great  advantage  and  convenien- 
cy  of  the  public,  it  must  have  reduced  very 
much  the  price  of  India  goods  in  the  Engli^ 
market,  cannot  well  be  doubted ;  but  that  it 
should  have  raised  very  much  their  price  in 
the  Indian  market,  seems  not  very  probable, 
as  all  the  extraordinary  demand  which  that 
competition  could  occasion  must  have  been 
but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  immense  ocean 
of  Indian  commerce.  The  increase  of  de- 
mand, besides,  though  in  the  beginning  it  may 
sometimes  raise  the  price  of  goods,  never  fails 
to  lower  it  in  the  long-run.  It  encourages 
production,  and  thereby  increases  the  compe- 
tition of  the  producers,  who,  in  order  to  un- 
dersell one  another,  have  recourse  to  new  di- 
visions of  labour  and  new  improvements  of 
art,  which  might  never  otherwise  have  been 
thought  of.  The  miserable  effects  of  which 
the  company  complained,  were  the  cheapness 
of  consumption,  and  the  encouragement  given 
to  production ;  precisely  the  two  effects  which 
it  is  the  great  business  of  political  economy  to 
promote.  The  competition,  however,  of  which 
they  gave  this  doleful  account,  liad  not  been 
allowed  to  be  of  long  continuance.  In  1 702, 
the  two  companies  were,  in  some  measure, 
united  by  an  indenture  tripartite,  to  whicli  the 
queen  was  the  third  party ;  and  in  1 708,  they 
were  by  act  of  parliament,  perfectly  consoli- 
dated into  one  company,  by  their  present 
name  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies.  Into  this  act  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  insert  a  clause, 
allowing  the  separate  traders  to  continue  their 
trade  till  Michaelmas  1711  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  empowering  the  directors,  upon  three 
years  notice,  to  redeem  their  little  capital  of 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
thereby  to  convert  the  whole  stock  of  the  com- 
pany into  a  joint  stock.  By  the  same  act,  the 
capital  of  the  company,  in  consequence  of  a 
new  loan  to  government,  was  augmented  from 
two  millions  to  three  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  In  1743,  the  company  ad- 
vanced another  million  to  government.  But 
this  million  being  raised,  not  by  a  call  upon 
the  proprietors,  but  by  selling  annuities  and 
contracting  bond-debts,  it  did  not  augment 
the  stock  upon  which  the  proprietors  could 
claim  a  dividend.  It  augmented,  however, 
their  trading  stock,  it  being  equally  liable 
with  the  other  three  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  to  the  losses  sustained,  and 
Jebts  contracted  by  the  company  in  prosecu- 


tion of  their  mercantile  projects.  From  1701^ 
or  at  least  from  1711,  this  company,  bcim 
delivered  from  all  compedtora,  and  fully  e^ 
tablished  in  the  monopoly  of  the  Eogliih 
commerce  to  the  East  Indies,  carried  oo  a 
succesful  trade,  and  from  their  profits,  made 
annually  a  moderate  dividend  to  their  propria 
tors.  During  the  French  war,  which  begm 
in  1741,  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Dupleiz,  tke 
French  governor  of  Pondicheny,  involfctf 
them  in  the  wars  of  the  Camatic^  and  in  the 
politics  of  the  Indian  princes.  Alter  msay 
signal  successes,  and  equaUy  ngnal  Umks, 
they  at  last  lost  Madras,  at  that  time  their 
principal  settlement  in  India.  It  was  leslar. 
ed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle; 
and,  about  this  time  the  spirit  of  war  sod 
conquest  seems  to  have  taken  poise  lion  of 
their  servants  in  India,  and  never  since  to 
have  left  thenL  During  the  Fkcnch  war, 
which  began  in  1 755,  their  arms  partook  ol 
the  general  good  fortune  of  those  of  Great 
Britain.  They  defended  Madraai,  took  Pod- 
dicherry,  recovered  Calcutta,  and  acquired  the 
revenues  of  a  rich  and  extensive  territory,  ^ 
mounting,  it  was  then  said,  to  upwards  ol 
three  millions  a-year.  They  renuined  Ibr 
several  years  in  quiet  possession  of  this  revsi 
nue ;  but  in  1 767,  administration  laid  claiia 
to  their  territorial  acquisitions,  and  the  reve- 
nue arising  from  them,  as  of  right  beloi^ing 
to  the  crown  ;  and  the  company,  in  compen 
sation  for  this  claim,  agreed  to  pay  to  govern. 
ment  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-ycar. 
They  had,  before  this,  gradually  augmented 
their  dividend  from  about  six  to  teu  per  cent ; 
that  is,  upon  their  capital  of  three  miltioos 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  they  had  in- 
creased it  by  a  hundred  and  twenty-dgfai 
thousand  pounds,  or  had  raised  it  from  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
They  were  attempting  about  this  time  to  raise 
it  still  further,  to  twelve  and  a-half  per  cent., 
which  would  have  made  their  annual  pay 
ments  to  their  proprietors  equal  to  what  they 
had  agreed  to  pay  annually  to  government,  or 
to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
But  during  the  two  years  in  which  their  a- 
greement  with  government  was  to  take  place, 
th^  were  restrained  from  any  further  increase 
of  dividend  by  two  successive  acts  of  parlii^ 
ment,  of  which  the  object  was  to  enable  tb<>flB 
to  make  a  speedier  progress  in  the  payment 
of  their  debts,  which  were  at  this  time  esti. 
mated  at  upwards  of  six  or  seven  millions 
sterling.  In  1769,  they  renewed  their  agree- 
ment with' government  for  five  years  more, 
and  stipulated,  that  during  the  course  of  that 
period,  they  should  be  allowed  gradually  to 
increase  their  dividend  to  twelve  and  a-hah 
per  cent ;  never  increasing  it,  however,  more 
than  one  per  cent,  in  one  year.  This  increase 
of  dividend,  therefore,  when  it  had  risen  to  its 
utmost  height,  could  augment  their  annua^ 
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payments,  to  their  proprietors  and  government 
t<^ther,  but  by  six  hundred  and  eight  thou- 
sand  pounds,  beyond  what  they  had  been  be- 
fore their  late  territorial  acquisitions.     What 
the  gross  revenue  of  those  territorial  acquisi- 
tions was  supposed  to  amount  to,  has  already 
been  mentioned  ;  and  by  an  account  brought 
by  the  Cruttenden    East  Indiaman  in  1769, 
the  neat  revenue,  clear  of  all  deductions  and 
military  charges,  was  stated  at  two  millions 
forty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  pounds.     They  were  said,  at  the  same 
time,  to  possess  another  revenue  arising  part- 
ly from  lands,  but  chiefly  from  the  customs 
established  at  their  different  settlements,  a- 
mounting  to  four  hundred   and   thirty-nine 
thousand  pounds.     The  profits  of  their  trade, 
too,  according  to  the  evidence  of  their  chair- 
man before  the  house  of  commons,  amount- 
ed, at  this  time,  to  at  least  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a-yeat ;  according  to  that  of  their 
accountant,  to  at  least  five  hundred  thousand ; 
according  to  tlie  lowest  account,  at  least  equal 
to  the  highest  dividend  that  was  to  be  paid  to 
their  proprietors.     So  great  a  revenue  might 
certainly  have  afforded  an  augmentation  of  six 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  pounds  in  their 
annual  payments ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  have 
leA  a  large  sinking  fund,  suflicient  for  the 
speedy  reduction  of  their   debt.     In    1773, 
however,  their  debts,  instead  of  being  redu. 
oed,  were  augmented  by  an  arrear  to  the  trea- 
sury in  the  payment  of  the  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds ;  by  another  to  the  custom-house 
for  duties  unpaid;    by  a  large  debt  to  the 
bank,  for  money  borrowed ;  and  by  a  fourth, 
for  bills  drawn  upon  them  from  India,  and 
wantonly  accepted,  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds.     The 
distress    which    these    accumulated    claims 
brought  upon  them,  obliged  them  not  only  to 
reduce  all  at  once  their  dividend  to  six  per 
cent,  but  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy 
of  government,  and  to  supplicate,  first,  a  re- 
lease from  the  further  payment  of  the  stipu- 
lated four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year ; 
and,  secondly,  a  loan  of  fourteen  hundred 
thousand,  to  save  them  from  immediate  bank- 
ruptcy.    The  great  increase  of  their  fortune 
had,  it  seems,  only  served  to  furnish  their  ser- 
rants  with  a  pretext  for  greater  profusion,  and 
a  cover  for  greater  malversation,  than  in  pro- 
portion even  to  that  increase  of  fortune.    The 
conduct  of  their  servants  in  India,  and  the  ge- 
neral state  of  their  affairs  both  in  India  and  in 
Europe,  became  the  subject  of  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry:  in  consequence  of  which,  se^ 
vera!  very  important  alterations  were  made  in 
the  constitution  of  their  government,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.     In  India,  their  principal 
settlements  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  CalcuU 
ta,  which  had  before  been  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  one  another,  were  subjected  to  a  go« 
%cmor-general,  assisted  by  a  council  of  four 
amenon,  parliament  assuming  to  itself  the 


first  nomination  of  tlils  governor  and  council, 
who  were  to  reside  at  Calcutta ;  tliat  city  hav- 
ing now  become,  what  Madras  was  before,  th«> 
most  important  of  the  English  settlements  in 
India.     The  court  of  the  Mayor  of  Calcutta, 
originally  instituted  for  the  trial  of  mercantile 
causes,  which  arose  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood, had  gradually  extended  its  jurisdiction 
with  the  extension  of  the  empire.     It  was  now 
reduced  and  confined  to  the  original  purpose 
of  its  institution.     Instead  of  it,  a  new  su. 
preme  court  of  judicature  was  established,  con- 
sisting of  a  chief  justice  and  three  judges,  to 
be  appointed  by  Uie  crown.     In  Europe,  the 
qualification  necessary  to  entitle  a  proprietor 
to  vote  at  their  general  courts  was  raised,  from 
five  hundred  pounds,  the  original  price  of  a 
share  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  to  a  thou- 
sand pounds.     In  order  to  vote  upon  this  qua- 
lification,  too,  it  was  declared  necessary,  that 
he  should  have  possessed  it,  if  acquired  by  his 
own  purchase,  and  not  by  inheritance,  for  at 
least  one  year,  instead  of  six  months,  the  term 
requisite  before.     The  court  of  twenty-four 
directors  had  before  been  chosen  annually; 
but  it  was  now  enacted,  that  each  director 
should,  for   the  future,    be  chosen  for  four 
years ;  six  of  them,  however,  to  go  out  of  of- 
fice by  rotation  every  year,  and  not  be  capable 
of  being  re-chosen  at  the  election  of  the  six 
new  directors  for  the  ensuing  year.     In  con- 
sequence of  these  alterations,  the  courts,  both 
of  the  proprietors  and  directors,  it  was  expect- 
ed, would  be  likely  to  act  with  more  dignity 
and  steadiness  than  they  had  usually  done  be- 
fore.    But  it  seems  impossible,  by  any  alte- 
rations, to  render  those  courts,  in  any  respect, 
fit  to  govern,  or  even  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  empire ;  because  the  greater 
part  of  tlieir  members  must  always  have  too 
little  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  that  empire, 
to  give  any  serious  attention  to  what  may  pro- 
mote it.     Frequently  a  man  of  great,  some- 
times even  a  man  of  small  fortune,  is  willing 
to  purchase  a  thousand  pounds  share  in  India 
stock,  merely  for  the  influence  which  he  ex- 
pects to  aquire  by  a  vote  in  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors.     It  gives  him  a  share,  though  not 
in  the  plunder,  yet  in  the  appointment  of  the 
plunderers  of  India;  the  court  of  directors, 
though  they  make  that  appointment,  being  ne- 
cessarily more  or  less  under  tlie  influence  of 
the  proprietors,  who  not  only  elect  those  di. 
rectors,  but  sometimes  over-rule  the  appoint- 
ments  of  tlieir  servants  in  India.     Provided 
he  can  enjoy  this  influence  for  a  few  years,  and 
thereby  provide  for  a  certain  number  of  his 
friends,  he  frequently  cares  little  about  the  di- 
vidend,  or  even  about  the  value  of  the  stock 
upon  which  his  vote  is  founded.     About  the 
prosperity  of  the  great  empire,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  which  that  vote  gives  him  a  share,  he 
seldom  cares  at  all.     No  other  sovereigns  ever 
were,  or,  from  the  nature  of  things,  ever  could 
be,  so  perfectly  indifferent  about  the  happiness 
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or  misery  of  their  subjects,  the  improvement 
or  waste  of  their  dominions,  the  glory  or  dis- 
grace of  their  administration,  as,  from  irresist- 
U)le  moral  causes,  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  such  a  mercantile  company  are,  and 
necessarily  must  be.     This  indifference,  too, 
was  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  diminish- 
ed by  some  of  the  new  regulations  which  were 
made  in  consequence  of  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.    By  a  resolution  of  die  house  of  com- 
mons, for  example,  it  was  declared,  that  when 
the  L.  1,400,000  lent  to  the  company  by  go- 
vemment,  should  be  paid,  and  their  bond-debts 
be  reduced  to  L.  1,500,000,  they  might  then, 
and  not  till  then,  divide  eight  per  cent,  upon 
their  capital ;  and  that  whatever  remained  of 
their  revenues  and  neat  profits  at  home  should 
be  divided  into  four  parts ;  three  of  them  to 
be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  and  the  fourth  to  be  reserved  as  a  fund, 
either  for  the  further  reduction  of  their  bond- 
debts,  or  for  the  discharge  of  other  contingent 
exigencies  which  tlie  company  might  labour 
under.     But  if  the  company  were  bad  stew- 
ards and  bad  sovereigns,  when  the  whole  of 
their  neat  revenue  and  profits  belonged   to 
themselves,  and  were  at  their  own  disposal, 
they  were  siu^ly  not  likely  to  be  better  when 
three-fourths  of  them  were  to  belong  to  other 
people,  and  the  other  fourth,  though  to  be 
laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  yet  to 
be  so  under  the  inspection  and  with  the  ap- 
probation of  other  people. 

It  might  be  more  agreeable  to  the  company, 
•iiat  their  own  servants  and  dependants  should 
have  either  the  pleasure  of  wasting,  or  the 
profit  of  embezzling,  whatever  surplus  might 
remain,  after  paying  the  proposed  dividend  of 
eight  per  cent,  than  that  it  should  come  into 
the  hands  of  a  set  of  people  with  whom  those 
resolutions  could  scarce  fall  to  set  them  in 
some  measure  at  variance.  The  interest  of 
those  servants  and  dependants  might  so  far 
predominate  in  the  court  of  proprietors,  as 
sometimes  to  dispose  it  to  support  tlie  authors 
of  depredations  whicli  had  been  committed 
in  direct  violation  of  its  OH'n  authority. 
With  the  majority  of  proprietors,  the  support 
even  of  the  authority  of  their  own  court 
might  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  less  conse- 
quence than  the  support  of  those  who  had  set 
diat  authority  at  defiance. 

The  regulations  of  1773,  accordingly,  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  disorder  of  the  com- 
pany's government  in  India.     Notwithstand- 


consequence  of  those  disoiden,  the  caaxptB^ 
is  now  (1784)  in  greater  distress  than  ever; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  immediate  bank 
ruptcy,  is  once  more  reduced  to  suppUcatt 
the  assistance  of  government.  I>iffcreBl 
plans  have  been  proposed  by  the  diflenot 
parties  in  parliament  for  the  better 
ment  of  its  afliairs ;  and  all  those  plans 
to  agree  in  supposing,  what  was  indeed  al- 
ways abundantly  evident,  that  it  is  altogetiier 
unfit  to  govern  its  territorial  poweawioos. 
Even  the  company  itself  seenu  to  be  coo- 
vinced  of  its  own  incapacity  so  far,  and  seem, 
upon  that  account  willing  to  give  them  up  t» 
government. 

With  the  right  of  possessing  forts  and  giis* 
risons  in  distant  and  barbarous  countries,  is 
necessarily  connected  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  war  in  those  countries.  The 
joint-stock  companies,  which  have  bad  the 
one  right,  have  constantly  exercised  the  ocher, 
and  have  frequently  had  it  expressly  confer- 
red upon  them.  How  unjustly,  how  capri- 
ciously, how  cruelly,  they  have  commonlj 
exercised  it,  is  too  well  known  from  recent 
experience. 

When  a  company  of  merchants  undotakc^ 
at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  to  establish  a 
new  trade  with  some  remote  and  baribaroos 
nation,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  incor- 
porate them  into  a  joint-stock  company,  and 
to  grant  them,  in  case  of  their  success,  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  for  a  certain  number  d 
years.  It  b  the  easiest  and  most  natoraJ 
way  in  which  the  state  can  recompense  tbcsr 
for  hazarding  a  dangerous  and  expensive  ex> 
periment,  of  which  the  public  is  afterwards  to 
reap  the  benefit.  A  temporary  monopoly 
of  this  kind  may  be  vindicated,  upon  the 
same  principles  upon  which  a  like  monopoly 
of  a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor, 
and  that  of  a  new  book  to  its  author.  Bui 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  mono. 
poly  ought  certainly  to  determine ;  the  forts 
and  garrisons,  if  it  was  found  necessary  to 
establish  any,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  ol 
government,  their  value  to  be  paid  to  the 
company,  and  the  trade  to  be  laid  open  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  state.  By  a  perpetual 
monopoly,  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  state 
are  taxed  very  absurdly  in  two  diflerent  ways : 
first,  by  the  high  price  of  goods,  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  free  trade,  they  could  buy  much 
cheaper ;  and,  secondly,  by  their  total  exclu- 
sion from  a  branch  of  business  which  it  might 


ing  that,  during  a  momentary  fit  of  good  con-  be  both  convenient  and  profitable  for  many 
duct,  they  had  at  one  time  collected  into  the  of  them  to  carry  on.  It  is  for  the  most 
treasury  of  Calcutta  more  than  L.S,OCX),000  worthless  of  all  purposes,  too,  that  they  are 


sterling ;  notwithstanding  that  they  had  after- 
wards extended  either  their  dominion  or  their 
depredations  over  a  vast  accession  of  some  of 
iie  richest  and  most  fertile  countries  in  India, 
all  was  wasted  and  destroyed.  They  found 
themselves  altogether  unprepared  to  stop  or 
resist  the  incursion  of  Hyder  Ali  ;  and    in 


taxed  in  this  manner.  It  is  merely  to  enable 
the  company  to  support  the  negligence,  pro- 
fusion, and  malversation  of  their  own  ser- 
vants, whose  disorderly  conduct  seldom  allows 
the  dividend  of  the  company  to  exceed  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  trades  which  an 
altogether  free,  and  very  frequentlv  makes  it 
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fall  even  a  good  deal  short  of  that  rate. 
Without  a  monopoly,  however,  a  joint-stock 
company,  it  would  appear  from  experience, 
cannot  long  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign 
trade.  To  buy  in  one  market,  in  order  to 
sell  with  profit  in  another,  when  there  are 
many  competitors  in  both;  to  watch  over, 
not  only  the  occasional  variations  in  the  de- 
mand, but  the  mudi  greater  and  more  fre- 
quent variations  in  the  competition,  or  in  the 
supply  which  that  demand  is  likely  to  get 
from  other  people ;  and  to  suit  with  dexte- 
rity and  judgment  both  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  each  assortment  of  goods  to  all  these 
drcumstances,  is  a  species  of  warfare,  of  which 
die  operations  are  continually  changing,  and 
which  can  scarce  ever  be  conducted  success- 
fully, without  such  an  unremitting  exertion 
of  vigilance  and  attention  as  cannot  long  be 
expected  from  the  directors  of  a  joint-stock 
company.  The  East  India  company,  upon 
the  redemption  of  their  funds,  and  the  expir- 
ation of  their  exclusive  privilege,  have  a 
right,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  continue  a 
corporation  with  a  joint  stock,  and  to  trade  in 
their  corporate  capacity  to  the  East  Indies, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  sub- 
jects. But  in  this  situation,  the  superior  vi- 
gilance and  attention  of  a  private  adventurer 
would,  in  all  probability,  soon  make  them 
weary  of  the  trade. 

An  eminent  French  author,  of  great  know- 
ledge in  matters  of  political  economy,  the 
Abb6  Morellet,  gives  a  list  of  fifly-five  joint- 
stock  companies  for  foreign  trad^  which  have 
been  established  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
unce  the  year  1600,  and  which,  according 
to  him,  have  all  failed  from  mismanagement, 
notwithstanding  they  had  exclusive  privileges. 
He  has  been  misinformed  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  two  or  three  of  them,  which  were 
not  joint-stock  companies  and  have  not  fail- 
ed. But,  in  compensation,  there  have  been 
several  joint-stock  companies  which  have  fail- 
ed, and  which  he  has  omitted. 

The  only  trades  which  it  seems  possible  for 
a  joint-stock  company  to  carry  on  successful- 
ly, without  an  exclusive  privU^e,  are  those, 
of  which  all  the  operations  are  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  what  is  called  a  routine,  or 
to  such  a  uniformity  of  method  as  admits 
of  little  or  no  variation.  Of  this  kind  is, 
first,  the  banking  trade ;  secondly,  the  trade 
of  insurance  from  fire  and  from  sea  risk,  and 
capture  in  time  of  war ;  thirdly,  the  trade  of 
making  and  maintaining  a  navigable  cut  or 
canal ;  and,  fourthly,  the  similar  trade  of 
bringing  water  for  the  supply  of  a  great  city. 

Though  the  principles  of  the  banking  trade 
may  appear  somewhat  abstruse,  the  practice 
is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  strict  rules. 
To  depart  upon  any  occasion  from  those 
rules,  in  consequence  of  some  flattering  spe- 
culation of  extraordinary  gain,  is  almost  al- 
ways   extremely  dangerous    and    frequently 
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fatal  to  the  banking  company  which  attempts 
it.  But  the  constiturion  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies renders  them  in  general,  more  ten»> 
dous  of  established  rules  than  any  private 
copartnery.  Such  companies,  therefore,  seem 
extremely  well  fitted  for  this  trade.  The 
principal  banking  companies  in  Europe,  ac- 
cordingly, are  joint-stock  companies,  many 
of  which  manage  their  trade  very  successfully 
without  any  exclusive  privilege.  The  bank 
of  England  has  no  otlier  exclusive  privilege, 
except  that  no  other  banking  company  in 
England  shall  consist  of  more  than  six  per- 
sons. The  two  banks  of  Edinburgh  are 
joint-stock  companies,  without  any  exclusive 
pririlege. 

The  value  of  the  risk,  either  from  fire,  ot 
from  loss  by  sea,  or  by  capture,  though  it 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  calculated  very  exactly,  ad- 
mits, however,  of  such  a  gross  estimation,  as 
renders  it,  in  some  degree,  reducible  to  strict 
rule  and  method.  The  trade  of  insurance, 
therefore,  may  be  carried  on  successfully  by  a 
joint-stock  company,  without  any  exclusive 
privilege.  Ndther  the  London  Assurance, 
nor  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  com- 
panies, have  any  such  privilege. 

When  a  navigable  cut  or  canal  has  been 
once  made,  the  management  of  it  becomes 
quite  simple  and  easy,  and  it  is  reducible  to 
strict  rule  and  method.  Even  the  making  of 
it  is  so,  as  it  nuiy  be  contracted  for  with  un- 
dertakers, at  so  much  a  mile,  and  so  much  a 
lock.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  a  ca> 
nal,  an  aqueduct,  or  a  great  pipe  for  bringing 
water  to  supply  a  great  city.  Such  under, 
takings,  therefore,  may  be,  and  accordingly 
frequently  are,  very  successfully  managed  by 
joint-stock  companies,  without  any  exclusive 
privilege. 

To  establish  a  joint-stock  company,  how- 
ever, for  any  undertaking,  merely  because 
such  a  company  might  be  capable  of  manag- 
ing it  successfully ;  or,  to  exempt  a  particu« 
lar  set  of  dealers  from  some  of  the  general 
laws  which  take  place  with  regard  to  all  their 
neighbours,  merely  because  they  might  be 
capable  of  thriving,  if  they  had  such  an 
exemption,  would  certainly  not  be  reasonable. 
To  render  such  an  establishment  perfectly 
reasonable,  with  the  circumstance  of  being 
reducible  to  strict  rule  and  method,  two  other 
circumstances  ought  to  concur.  First,  it 
ought  to  appear  with  the  clearest  evidence, 
that  the  undertaking  is  of  greater  and  more 
general  utility  than  the  greater  part  of  com- 
mon trades ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  requires  a 
greater  capital  than  can  easily  be  collected 
into  a  private  copartnery.  If  a  moderate 
capital  were  sufficient,  the  great  utility  of  the 
undertaking  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  establishing  a  joint-stock  company ;  be- 
cause, in  this  case,  the  demand  for  what  if 
was  to  produce,  would  readily  and  easily  be 
supplied  by  private  adventurers.     In  the  fSmir 
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trades  above  mentioned,  both  those  drcum- 
Btances  concur. 

The  great  and  general  utility  of  the  bank- 
ing  trade,  when  prudently  managed,  has  been 
fully  explained  in  the  second  book  of  this 
Inquiry.  But  a  public  bank,  which  is  to 
support  public  credit,  and,  upon  particular 
emergencies,  to  advance  to  government  the 
whole  produce  of  a  tax,  to  the  amount,  per- 
haps, of  several  millions,  a  year  or  two  before 
it  comes  in,  requires  a  greater  capital  than 
can  easily  be  collected  into  any  private  co- 
partnery. 

The  trade  of  insurance  ^ves  great  security 
to  the  fortunes  of  private  people,  and,  by 
dividing  among  a  great  many  that  loss  which 
would  ruin  an  individual,  makes  it  fall  light 
and  easy  upon  the  whole  society.  In  order 
to  give  this  security,  however,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  insurers  should  have  a  very  large 
capital.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  two 
joint-stock  companies  for  insurance  in  Lon- 
don, a  list,  it  is  said,  was  laid  before  the  at- 
torney-general, of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pri- 
vate insurers,  who  had  failed  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years. 

That  navigable  cuts  and  canals,  and  the 
works  which  are  sometimes  necessary  for 
supplying  a  great  city  with  water,  are  of 
great  and  general  utility,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  frequently  require  a  greater  expense 
than  suits  the  fortunes  of  private  people,  is 
sufficiently  obvious. 

Except  the  four  trades  above  mentioned,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  recollect  any  other,  in 
which  all  the  three  circumstances  requisite  for 
rendering  reasonable  the  establishment  of  a 
joint-stock  company  concur.  The  English 
copper  company  of  London,  the  lead-smelt- 
ing company,  the  glass-grinding  company, 
have  not  even  the  pretext  of  any  great  or 
singular  utility  in  the  object  whidi  they  pur- 
sue ;  nor  does  the  puisuit  of  that  object  seem 
to  require  any  expense  unsuitable  to  the  for- 
tunes of  many  private  men.  Wiicther  the 
trade  whidi  tliosc  companies  carry  on,  is  re- 
dudble  to  such  strict  rule  and  method  as  to 
render  it  fit  for  the  management  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  or  whether  they  have  any 
reason  to  boast  of  their  extraordinary  profits, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  The  mine-adven- 
turers company  has  been  long  ago  bankrupt. 
A  share  in  the  stock  of  the  British  Linen 
company  of  Edinburgh  sells,  at  present,  very 
much  below  par,  though  less  so  than  it  did 
some  years  ago.  The  joint-stock  companies, 
which  are  established  for  the  public-spirited 
purpose  of  promoting  some  particular  manu- 
facture, over  and  above  managing  their  own 
affairs  ill,  to  the  diminution  of  the  general  stock 
of  the  society,  can,  in  other  respects,  scarce 
ever  fail  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Not- 
withstanding the  most  upright  intentions,  the 
unavoidable  partiality  of  their  directors  to 
particular  brandies   of  the   manufacture,  of 


which  the  undertakers  mislead  and  impoae 
upon  them,  is  a  real  discouragement  to  the 
rest,  and  necessarily  breaks,  more  <x  len,  tkii 
natural  proportion  which  would  otherwise 
establish  itself  between  judidous  industry  aad 
profit,  and  which,  to  the  general  industry  d 
the  country,  is  of  all  encouragements  thr 
greatest  and  the  most  eflTectual.      Hote  fL 
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for  the  Education  of  YtnUh, 

The  institutions  for  the  education  of  tk 
youth  may,  in  the  same  manuer,  furnish  a 
revenue  suffident  for  defraying  their  own  d- 
pense.  The  fee  or  honorary,  which  tbe 
scholar  pays  to  the  master,  naturally  oooiti- 
tutes  a  revenue  of  this  kind. 

Even  where  the  reward  of  the  master  does 
not  arise  altogether  from  this  natural  revcntM^ 
it  still  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  de^ 
rived  from  that  general  revenue  of  the  »• 
dety,  of  which  the  collection  and  appUcatioe 
are,  in  most  countries,  assigned  to  the  exe- 
cutive power.  Through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  accordingly,  the  endowment  of 
schools  and  coll^>3s  makes  either  no  charge 
upon  that  general  revenue,  or  Init  a  veit 
small  one.  It  everywhere  arises  chiefly  from 
some  local  or  provincial  revenue,  from  the 
rent  of  some  landed  estate,  or  from  the  in- 
terest of  some  sum  of  money,  allotted  and 
put  under  the  management  of  trustees  for 
this  particular  purpose,  sometimes  by  the  so- 
verdgn  himself,  and  sometimes  by  sonoe  prU 
vate  donor. 

Have  those  public  endowments  contributed 
in  general,  to  promote  the  end  of  their  insti- 
tution  ?  Have  they  contributed  to  encourage 
the  diligence,  and  to  improve  the  abilities,  of 
the  teachers  ?  Have  they  directed  the  course 
of  education  towards  objects  more  useful, 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public,  than 
those  to  which  it  would  naturally  have  gone 
of  its  own  accord  ?  It  should  not  seem  venr 
difficult'  to  give  at  least  a  probable  answer  to 
each  of  those  questions. 

In  every  profession,  the  exertion  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  exercise  it,  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  necessity  they  are 
under  of  making  that  exertion.  This  neces> 
sity  is  greatest  with  those  to  whom  the  emo- 
luments of  their  profession  are  the  only 
source  from  which  they  expect  their  fortune, 
or  even  their  ordinary  revenue  and  subibu 
ence.  In  order  to  acquire  this  fortune^  or 
even  to  get  this  subsistence,  they  must,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  execute  a  certain  quantitv 
of  work  of  a  known  value ;  and,  where  the 
competition  is  fiee,  the  rivalshipof  corapetitofs, 
who  are  all  endeavouring  to  justle  one  another 
out  of  employment,  obliges  every  man  to  en- 
deavour to  execute  his  work  with  a  certaia 
degree  of  ex  actness.     The  greatneae  of  the  ob- 
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}ecU  which  are  to  be  acquired  by  success  in 
tome  particular  professions  may,  no  doubt, 
tometimes  animate  the  exertions  of  a  few  men 
of  extraordinary  spirit  and  ambition.  Great 
objects,  however,  are  evidently  net  necessary, 
in  order  to  occasion  the  greatest  exertions. 
Rivalship  and  emulation  render  excellency, 
even  in  mean  professions,  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion, and  frequently  occasion  the  very  great- 
est exertions.  Great  objects,  on  the  con- 
trary, alone  and  unsupported  by  the  necessity 
of  application,  have  seldom  been  sufficient  to 
occasion  any  considerable  exertion.  In  Eng- 
land, success  in  the  profession  of  the  law 
leads  to  some  Tery  great  objects  of  ambition ; 
and  yet  how  few  men,  bom  to  easy  fortunes, 
have  ever  in  this  country  been  eminent  in  that 
profession  ? 

The  endowments  of  schools  and  colleges 
have  necessarily  diminished,  moire  or  less,  the 
necesuty  of  application  in  the  teachers.  Hieir 
subsistence,  so  far  as  it  arises  Arom  their  sa- 
laries, is  evidently  derived  from  a  fund,  alto- 
gether independent  of  their  success  and  re- 
putation in  their  particular  professions. 

In  some  universities,  the  salary  makes  but 
a  part,  and  frequently  but  a  small  part,  of 
the  emoluments  of  the  teacher,  of  wUich  the 
greater  part  arises  from  the  honoraries  or  fees 
of  his  pupils.  The  necessity  of  application, 
though  always  more  or  less  diminished,  is 
not,  in  this  case,  entirely  taken  away.  Re- 
putation in  his  profession  is  still  of  some  imp* 
portance  to  him,  and  he  still  has  some  de- 
pendency upon  the  affection,  gratitude,  and 
favourable  report  of  those  who  have  attended 
upon  his  instructions;  and  these  favourable 
sentiments  he  is  likely  to  gain  in  no  way  so 
well  as  by  deserving  them,  that  is,  by  the 
abilities  and  diligence  with  which  he  dis- 
charges every  part  of  his  duty. 

In  other  universities,  the  teacher  is  prohi- 
bited from  receiving  any  honorary  or  fee 
firom  hit  pupils,  and  his  salary  constitutes  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  which  he  derives  from 
bis  office.  His  interest  is,  in  this  cas^  set 
as  directly  in  opposition  to  his  duty  as  it  is 
possible  to  set  it.  It  is  the  interest  of  every 
man  to  live  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he  can ; 
and  if  his  emoluments  are  to  be  precisely  the 
same,  whether  he  does  or  does  not  perform 
some  very  laborious  duty,  it  is  certainly  his 
interest,  at  least  as  interest  is  rulgarly  un- 
derstood, either  to  neglect  it  altogether,  or, 
if  he  is  subject  to  some  authority  which  will 
not  suffer  him  to  do  this,  to  perform  it  in  as 
careless  and  slovenly  a  manner  as  that  autho- 
rity will  permit.  If  he  is  naturally  active 
and  a  lover  of  labour,  it  is  his  interest  to  em. 
ploy  that  activity  in  any  way  from  which  he 
can  derive  some  advanti^  rather  than  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  from  which  he  can 
derive  none. 

If  the  authority  to  which  be  is  subject  i^ 
tides  in  the  body  corporate,  tiie  college,  ur 


university,  of  which  he  liimself  is  a  member, 
and  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  othei 
members  are,  like  himself,  persons  who  either 
are,  or  ought  to  be  teachers,  they  are  likely 
to  make  a  common  cause,  to  be  all  very  in- 
dulgent to  one  another,  and  every  man  to 
consent  that  his  neighbour  may  neglect  hi& 
duty,  provided  he  himself  is  allowed  to  ne> 
gleet  hb  own.  In  the  university  of  Oxford, 
the  greater  part  of  the  public  professors  have, 
for  these  many  years,  given  up  altogethei 
even  the  pretence  of  teaching. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject  re- 
sides, not  so  much  in  the  body  corporate,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  as  in  some  other  ex- 
traneous persons,  in  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, for  example  in  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, or,  perhaps,  in  some  minister  of  state, 
it  is  not,  indeed,  in  this  case,  very  likely  that 
he  will  be  suffered  to  neglect  his  duty  alto- 
gether. All  that  such  superiors,  however, 
can  force  him  to  do,  is  to  attend  upon  his 
pupils  a  certain  number  of  hours,  that  is,  to 
give  a  certain  number  of  lectures  in  the  week, 
or  in  the  year.  What  those  lectures  shall 
be,  must  still  depend  upon  the  diligence  of 
the  teacher ;  and  that  diligence  is  likely  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  motives  which  he  has  for 
exerting  it.  An  extraneous  jurisdiction  of 
this  kind,  besides,  is  liable  to  be  exercised 
both  ignorantly  and  capriciously.  In  its  na- 
ture, it  is  arbitrary  and  discretionary;  and 
the  persons  who  exercise  it,  neither  attending 
upon  the  lectures  of  the  teacher  themselves, 
nor  perhaps  understanding  the  sciences  which 
it  is  hb  business  to  teach,  are  seldom  capable 
of  exercising  it  with  judgment.  From  tlie 
insolence  of  office,  too,  they  are  frequently 
indifferent  how  they  exercise  it,  and  are  very 
apt  to  censure  or  deprive  him  of  his  office 
wantonly  and  vrithout  any  just  cause.  Tlie 
person  subject  to  such  jurisdiction  is  neces- 
sarily d^praded  by  it,  and,  instead  of  being 
one  of  the  most  respectable,  is  rendered  one 
of  the  meanest  acd  most  contemptible  per- 
sons in  the  society.  It  is  by  powerful  pro- 
tection only,  that  he  can  effectually  guanl 
himself  against  the  bad  usage  to  which  he  is 
at  all  times  exposed ;  and  this  protection  he 
is  most  likely  to  gain,  not  by  ability  or  dill- 
gence  in  his  profession,  but  by  obsequious- 
ness to  the  will  of  his  superiors,  and  by  being 
ready,  at  all  times,  to  sactifice  to  that  will 
the  rights,  the  interest,  and  the  honour  o( 
the  body  corporate,  of  which  he  is  a  memlier. 
Whoever  has  attended  for  any  considerable 
time  to  the  administration  of  a  French  uni- 
versity, must  have  had  occasion  to  remark  tlie 
effects  which  naturally  result  from  an  arbi- 
trary and  extraneous  jurisdiction  of  this  kind. 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  number  of  stu- 
dents to  any  college  or  university,  indepen- 
dent of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  teach 
ers,  tends  more  or  less  to  dinsinish  the  nrces- 
sity  of  tliat  merit  or  reputation. 
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The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  in  law,  | 
jihysic,  and  divinity,  when  they  can  be  obtain- ; 
ed  only  by  residing  a  certain  number  of  years 
in  certain  universities,  necessarily  force  a  cer- 
tain number  of  students  to  such  universities, 
independent  of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the 
teachers.  The  privileges  of  graduates  are  a 
sort  of  statutes  of  apprenticeship,  which  have 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  education^ 
just  as  the  other  statutes  ot  apprenticeship 
have  to  that  of  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  charitable  foundations  of  scholarships, 
exhibitions,  bursaries,  &c.  necessarily  attach 
a  certain  number  of  students  to  certain  col- 
leges, independent  altogether  of  the  merit  of 
those  particular  colleges.  Were  the  students 
upon  such  charitable  foundations  lef^  free  to 
choose  what  college  they  liked  best,  such  li- 
berty might  perhaps  contribute  to  excite  some 
emulation  among  different  colleges.  A  re 
gulation,  on  the  contrary,  which  prohibited 
even  the  independent  members  of  every  par- 
ticular college  from  leaving  it,  and  going  to 
any  other,  without  leave  first  asked  and  ob- 
tained of  that  which  they  meant  to  abandon, 
would  tend  very  much  to  extinguish  that 
nmulation. 

If  in  each  college,  the  tutor  or  teacher, 
who  was  to  instruct  each  student  in  all  arts 
and  sciences,  should  not  be  voluntarily  chosen 
by  the  student,  but  appointed  by  the  head  of 
the  college ;  and  if,  in  case  of  neglect,  inabi- 
lity, or  bad  usage,  the  student  should  not  be 
allowed  to  change  him  for  another,  without 
leave  first  asked  and  obtained ;  such  a  regu- 
lation would  not  only  tend  very  much  to  ex- 
tinguish all  emulation  among  the  different 
tutors  of  the  same  college,  but  to  diminish 
very  much,  in  all  of  them,  the  necessity  of 
diligence  and  of  attention  to  their  respective 
pupils.  Such  teachers,  tliough  very  well 
paid  by  their  studenti,  might  be  as  much  dis- 
posed to  neglect  them,  as  those  who  are  not 
paid  by  them  at  all  or  who  have  no  other  re- 
compense but  their  salary. 

If  the  teacher   happens   to   be  a  man  of 
sense,  it  must  be  an  unpleasant  thing  to  him 
to  be  conscious,  while  he  is  lecturing  to  his 
students,  that  he  is  either  speaking  or  read- 
ing nonsense,  or  what  is  very  little  better  than 
nonsense.      It  must,    too,    be  unpleasant    to 
him  to  observe,  thai   the  greater  part  of  his  | 
students  desert  his  lectures ;  or  perhaps,  at- 1 
tend  upon   them  with  plain  enough  marks  of 
neglect,  contempt,    and  derision.      If  he  is 
obliged,  therefore,  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  lectures,  these  motives  alone,  without  any 
other   interest,    might   dispose   him    to   cake 
some  pains  to  give  tolerably  good  ones.      Se- 
veral diflerent  expedients,  however,  may  be 
fallen  upon,  which  will  effectually  blunt  the 
edge  of  all  tliose  incitements    to   diligence. 
The  teacher,  instead  of  cxplainmg  to  his  pu- 
pils himself  the  science  in  which  he  proposers 
to  instruct  them,  mav  read  some  book  upon 


it ;  and  if  this  book  is  written  in  a  forty 
and  dead  language,  by  interpretiiig  h  k 
them  into  their  own,  or,  what  would  gin 
him  still  lest  trouble,  by  making  tbem  iota: 
pret  it  to  him,  and  by  now  and  tfien  makim 
an  occasional  remark  upon  it,  he  may  flatta 
himself  that  he  is  giving  a  lecture.  He 
slightest  d^p«e  of  knowledge  and  «q>i>licataae 
will  enable  him  to  do  this,  without  ezpon^ 
himself  to  contempt  or  derision,  by  aayii^ 
any  thing  that  is  really  foolish,  absnrd,  or 
ridiculous.  The  discipline  of  the  college^  st 
Che  same  time,  may  enable  him  to  force  aB 
his  pupils  to  the  most  regular  attendance  up- 
on his  sham  lecture,  and  to  iw«»»»*^  the 
most  decent  and  respectful  bdiarimir  duriag 
the  whole  time  of  the  performance. 

The  discipline  of  collies  and  univenidn 
IS  in  general  contrived,  not  for  the  benefit  ci 
the  students,  but  for  the  interest,  or,  mora 
properly  speaking,  for  the  ease  of  tbe 
Its  object  is,  in  all  cases,  to  maintain  the 
thority  of  the  master,  and,  whether  he 
gleets  or  performs  his  duty,  to  oblige  the 
dents  in  all  cases  to  behave  to  him  as  if  hs 
performed  it  with  the  greater  diligence  and 
ability.  It  seems  to  presume  perfect  wisdon 
and  virtue  in  the  one  order,  and  the  greatcsl 
weakness  and  folly  in  the  other.  Where  tiis 
masters,  however,  really  perform  their  dntf, 
there  are  no  examples,  I  believe^  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  students  ever  nq{|ecf 
dieirs.  No  discipline  is  erer  requisite  ti 
force  attendance  upon  lectures  which  are 
really  worth  the  attending,  as  is  well  knows 
wherever  any  such  lectures  are  given.  Foros 
and  restraint  may,  no  doubt,  be  in  some  d»> 
gree  requisite,  in  order  to  oblige  children,  oi 
very  young  boys,  to  attend  to  those  parts  c4 
education,  which  it  is  thought  necessary  fot 
them  to  acquire  during  that  early  period  ol 
life ;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
provided  the  master  does  his  duty,  force  ot 
restraint  can  scarce  ever  be  necessary  to  cany 
on  any  part  of  education.  Such  is  the  gcne> 
rosity  of  the  greater  part  of  young  men,  that 
60  far  from  being  disposed  to  neglect  or  de^ 
spise  the  instructions  of  their  master,  pro- 
vided he  shews  some  serious  intention  of  be- 
ing of  use  to  them,  they  are  generally  inclin- 
ed to  pardon  a  great  deal  of  incorrectness  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  sometimet 
even  to  conceal  from  the  public  a  good  deal 
of  gross  negligence. 

Those  parts  of  education,  it  is  to  be  observ. 
ed,  for  the  teaching  of  which  there  are  no 
public  institutions,  are  generally  the  bci^ 
taught.  When  a  young  man  goes  to  a  fenc- 
ing or  a  dancing  school,  he  does  not,  indeed, 
always  learn  to  fence  or  to  dance  very  well ; 
but  he  seldom  fails  of  learning  to  fimce  or  to 
dance.  The  good  effects  of  the  riding  school 
ore  not  commonly  so  evident.  Tbe  expense 
of  a  riding  school  is  so  great,  that  in  niotf 
places  it  is  a  public  institution.     The  three 
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most  essential  parts  of  literary  education,  to 
read,  write,  and  account,  it  still  continues  to 
be  more  common  to  acquire  in  private  than  in 
public  schools ;  and  it  very  seldom  happens, 
that  anybody  fails  of  acquiring  them  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  acquire 
them. 

In  England,  the  public  schools  are  much 
less  corrupted  than  the  universities.  In  the 
schools,  the  youth  are  taught,  or  at  least  may 
be  taught,  Greek  and  Latin;  that  is,  every 
thing  which  the  masters  pretend  to  teach,  or 
which  it  is  expected  they  should  teach.  In 
Che  universities,  the  youth  neither  are  taught, 
nor  always  can  find  any  proper  means  of 
being  taught  the  sciences,  which  it  is  the  bu- 
siness of  (hose  incorporated  bodies  to  teach. 
The  reward  of  the  schoolmaster,  in  most 
cases,  depends  principally,  in  some  cases  aU 
most  entirely,  upon  die  fees  or  honoraries  of 
his  scholars.  Schools  have  no  exclusive  pri- 
vileges. In  order  to  obtain  the  honours  of 
graduation,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  person 
should  bring  a  certificate  of  his  having  studied 
a  certain  number  of  years  at  a  public  school. 
If,  upon  examination,  he  appears  to  under- 
stand what  is  taught  there,  no  questions  are 
asked  about  the  place  rvhere  he  learnt  it. 

The  parts  of  education  which  are  common- 
ly Uught  in  universities,  it  may  perhaps  be 
said,  are  not  very  well  taught.  But  had  it 
not  been  for  those  institutions,  they  would 
not  have  been  commonly  Uught  at  all ;  and 
both  the  individual  and  the  public  would  have 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  want  of  those 
important  parts  of  education. 

The  present  universities  of  Europe  were 
originally,  the  greater  part  of  them,  eccle- 
siastical corporations,  instituted  for  the  educa- 
tion of  churchmen.  They  were  founded  by 
the  authority  of  the  pope ;  and  were  so  en- 
tirely  under  his  immediate  protection,  that 
their  members,  whether  masters  or  students, 
had  all  of  them  what  was  then  called  the  be- 
nefit  of  clergy,  that  is,  were  exempted  from 
the  ciril  juriiKliction  of  the  countries  in  which 
their  respective  universities  were  situated,  and 
were  amenable  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals. What  was  taught  in  the  greater  part 
of  those  universities  was  suitable  to  the  end 
of  their  institution,  either  theolc^,  or  some- 
thing that  was  merely  preparatory  to  theo- 
logy. 

When  Christianity  was  first  established  by 
law,  a  corrupted  Latin  had  become  the  com- 
mon language  of  all  the  western  parts  of 
Europe.  The  service  of  the  church,  accord- 
ingly, and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  which 
were  read  in  churches,  were  both  in  that  cor- 
rupted Latin  ;  that  is,  in  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  After  the  irruption  of 
tlic  barbarous  nations  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  Latin  gradually  ceased  to  be 
the  language  of  any  part  of  Europe.  But 
the  reverence  of  the  people  naturally  preserves 
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the  established  forms  and  ceremonies  of  rb- 
ligion  long  after  the  circumstances  which  first 
introduced  and  rendered  them  reasonable,  are 
no  more.  Though  Latin,  therefore,  was  no 
longer  understood  anywhere  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  the  whole  service  of  the 
church  still  continued  to  be  performed  in  that 
language.  Two  different  languages  were 
thus  established  in  Europe,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  ancient  Egypt :  a  language  of  the 
priests,  and  a  language  of  tlie  people;  a 
sacred  and  a  profane,  a  learned  and  an  un- 
learned language.  But  it  was  necessary  that 
the  priests  should  understand  something  of 
that  sacred  and  learned  language  in  which 
they  were  to  ofliciate ;  and  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language  therefore  made,  from  the 
beginning,  an  essential  part  of  university 
education. 

It  was  not  so  vrith  that  either  of  the  Greek 
or  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  infallible 
decrees  of  the  church  had  pronounced  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  commonly 
called  the  Latin  Vulgate,  to  have  been  equal  • 
ly  dictated  by  divine  inspii-ation,  and  there- 
fore of  equal  authority  with  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  originals.  The  knowledge  of  those 
two  language^,  therefore,  not  being  indis- 
pensably requsite  to  a  churchman,  the  study 
of  them  did  not  for  a  long  time  make  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  common  course  of  univer- 
sity education.  There  are  some  Spaniso 
universities,  I  am  assured,  in  which  the  studv 
of  the  Greek  language  has  never  yet  nuide 
any  part  of  that  course.  The  first  reformers 
found  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  even  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old,  more 
favourable  to  their  opinions  than  the  vul- 
gate  translation,  which,  as  might  naturally 
be  supposed,  had  been  gradually  accommodau 
ed  to  support  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  They  set  themselves,  therefore,  to 
expose  the  many  errors  of  that  translation, 
which  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  were  thus 
put  under  the  neces&ity  of  defending  or  ex- 
plaining.  But  this  could  not  well  be  done 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  original  lan- 
guages, of  which  the  study  was  therefore  gra- 
dually introduced  into  the  greater  part  of 
universities;  both  of  those  which  embraced, 
and  of  those  which  rejected,  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformation.  The  Greek  language  was 
connected  with  every  part  of  that  classical 
learning,  which,  though  at  first  principally 
cultivated  by  catholics  and  Italians,  happened 
to  come  into  fashion  much  about  the  same 
time  that  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation 
were  set  on  foot.  In  the  greater  part  of  uni- 
versities,  therefore,  that  language  was  taught 
previous  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  as 
soon  as  the  student  had  made  some  progress 
in  the  Latin.  The  Hebrew  language  having 
no  connection  with  classical  learning,  and, 
except  the  Holy  Scriptures,  being  the  lan- 
guage of  not  a  single  book  in  any  esteem, 
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die  study  of  it  did  not  commonlj  commence 
till  after  that  of  philosophy,  and  when  the 
student  had  enteral  upon  the  study  of  theo- 
logy. 

Originally,  the  first  rudiments,  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  were  taught  in 
universities;  and  in  some  universities  they 
still  continue  to  be  sa  In  others,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  student  should  have  previous* 
ly  acquired,  at  least,  the  rudiments  of  one  or 
both  of  those  languages,  of  which  the  study 
continues  to  make  everywhere  a  very  consi- 
derable part  of  university  education. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophy  was  divided 
into  three  great  branches ;  physics,  or  natural 
philosophy ;  ethics,  or  mond  philosophy ;  and 
logic  Tbis  general  division  seems  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things. 

The  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  eclipses,  co- 
mets; thunder  and  lightning,  and  other  ex- 
traordinary meteors ;  the  generation,  the  life, 
growth,  and  dissolution  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals ;  are  objects  which,  as  they  necessarily 
excite  the  wonder,  so  they  naturally  call  forth 
the  curiosity  of  mankind  to  inquire  into  their 
causes.  Superstition  first  attempted  to  sa- 
tbfy  tliis  curiosity,  by  referring  all  those 
wonderful  appearances  to  the  immediate  a- 
gency  of  the  gods.  Philosophy  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  account  for  them  from  more 
familiar  causes,  or  from  such  as  mankind 
were  better  acquainted  with,  than  the  agency 
of  the  gods.  As  those  great  phenomena  are 
the  first  objects  of  human  curiosity,  so  the 
science  which  pretends  to  explain  them  must 
naturally  have  been  the  first  branch  of  philo- 
sophy that  was  cultivated.  The  first  philo- 
sophers, accordingly,  of  whom  history  has 
preserved  any  account,  appear  to  have  been 
natural  philosophers. 

In  every  age  and  country  of  the  world, 
men  must  have  attended  to  the  characters, 
designs,  and  actions  of  one  another;  and 
many  reputable  rules  and  maxims  for  the 
conduct  of  human  life  must  have  been  laid 
down  and  approved  of  by  common  consent. 
As  soon  as  writing  came  into  fashion,  wise 
men,  or  those  who  fancied  themselves  such, 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  established  and  respected 
maxims,  and  to  express  their  own  sense  of 
what  was  either  proper  or  improper  conduct, 
sometimes  in  the  more  artificial  form  of  apo- 
logues, like  what  are  called  the  fables  of 
£sop ;  and  sometimes  in  the  more  simple 
one  of  apophthegms  or  wise  sayings,  like  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  verses  of  Theognis 
and  Fhocyllides,  and  some  part  of  the  works 
of  Hesiod.  They  might  continue  in  this 
manner,  for  a  long  time,  merely  to  multiply 
the  number  of  those  maxims  of  prudence  and 
morality,  without  even  attempting  to  arrange 
them  in  any  very  distinct  or  mctliodical  order, 
much  less  to  connect  them  together  by  one  or 


more  general  principles,  from  whidi  thc} 
were  all  dedudble,  like  e£Fects  finom  their  oa 
tural  causes.  The  beauty  of  a  sjrstematicd 
arrangement  of  different  obserratioDSf  con- 
nected by  a  few  common  principles,  was  fint 
seen  in  the  rude  essays  of  those  ancient  times 
towards  a  system  of  natural  phUosopby. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  was  sA«rwank 
attempted  in  morals.  The  maxims  of  com- 
mon life  were  arranged  in  some  metbodiay 
order,  and  connected  together  by  a  few  com- 
mon principles,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  attempted  to  arrange  and  connect  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  The  science  whacfa 
pretends  to  investigate  and  explain  those  coo- 
necting  principles,  is  what  is  properly  called 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Dififerent  authors  gave  different  systems, 
both  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy.  Bat 
the  arguments  by  which  they  supported  those 
different  systems,  far  from  being  always  de- 
monstrations, were  frequentlj  at  best  but 
very  slender  probabilities,  and  somctimeB 
mere  sophisms,  which  had  no  other  founda- 
tion but  the  inaccuracy  and  ambiguity  ol 
common  language.  %>eculative  ^stems^ 
have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been  adopted 
for  reasons  too  frivolous  to  hare  detcnnined 
the  judgment  of  any  man  of  commcm  senses 
in  a  matter  of  the  smallest  pecuniary  interest. 
Grross  sophistry  has  scarce  ever  had  any  in- 
fluence  upon  the  opinions  of  mankind,  ex- 
cept in  matters  of  philosophy  and  qiecula. 
tion ;  and  in  these  it  has  frequently  had  the 
greatest.  The  patrons  of  each  system  of  na- 
tural  and  moral  philosophy,  naturally  endea- 
voured  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the  argu- 
ments adduced  to  support  the  systems  which 
were  opposite  to  their  own.  In  examining 
those  arguments,  they  were  necessarily  led  to 
consider  the  difference  between  a  probable 
and  a  demonstrative  argument,  between  a 
fallacious  and  a  conclusive  one  ;  and  Ic^c, 
or  the  science  of  the  general  principles  ot 
good  and  bad  reasoning,  necessarily  arose 
out  of  the  observations  which  a  scrutiny  of 
this  kind  gave  occasion  to ;  though,  in  its  on- 
gin,  posterior  both  to  physics  and  to  ethics,  it 
was  commonly  taught,  not  indeed  in  all,  but 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  schools  of 
philosophy,  previously  to  either  of  those 
sciences.  The  student,  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought,  ought  to  understand  well  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bad  reasoning,  before 
he  was  led  to  reason  upon  subjects  of  so  greet 
importance. 

This  ancient  division   of  philosophy  ints 
three  parts  was,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
\  universities  of  Europe,  changed  for  anotfaa 
into  five. 

In  the  ancient  philosophy,  whatever  was 

taught  concerning  the  nature   either   of  the 

human  mind  or  of  the  Deity,  made  a  part  of 

the    system  of   physics.       Tliose    being*,  to 

I  whatever  their  essence  might  he  supposrd  tm 
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eoniist,  were  parts  of  the  great  system  of  the 
uiuTene,  and  parts,  too,  productiTe  of  the 
most  important  effects.  Whatever  human 
reason  could  either  4u>nclude  or  conjecture 
concerning  them,  made,  as  it  were,  two 
chapters,  though  no  doubt  two  very  important 
•nesy  of  the  science  which  pretended  to  give 
an  account  of  the  origin  anid  revolutions  of 
the  great  system  of  the  universe.  But  in 
che  universities  of  Europe,  where  philosophy 
was  taught  only  as  subservient  to  theology,  it 
was  natural  to  dwell  longer  upon  these  two 
chapters  than  upon  any  other  of  the  science. 
They  were  gradually  more  and  more  extend- 
edf  and  were  divided  into  many  inferior  chap- 
ters ;  till  at  last  the  doctrine  of  spirits,  of 
which  so  little  can  be  known,  came  to  take  up 
as  much  room  in  the  system  of  philosophy  as 
die  doctrine  of  bodies,  of  which  so  much  can 
be  known.  The  doctrines  concerning  those 
two  subjects  were  considered  as  making  two 
distinct  sciences.  What  are  called  meta> 
physics,  or  pneumatics,  were  set  in  opposition 
to  physics,  and  were  cultivated  not  only  as 
the  more  sublime,  but,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
particular  profession,  as  the  more  useful 
•cience  of  the  two.  The  proper  subject  of 
experiment  and  observation,  a  subject  in 
which  a  careful  attention  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing so  many  useful  discoveries,  vras  almost 
entirely  neglected.  The  subject  in  which, 
after  a  very  few  simple  and  almost  obvious 
miths,  the  most  careful  attention  can  discover 
nothing  but  obscurity  and  uncertainty,  and 
can  consequently  produce  nothing  but  subtle- 
lies  and  sophisms,  was  greatly  cultivated. 

When  those  two  sciences  had  thus  been  set 
in  opposition  to  one  another^  the  compariaou 
between  them  naturally  gave  birth  to  a  third, 
to  what  vras  called  ontology,  or  the  science 
whidi  treated  of  the  qualities  and  attributes 
which  were  common  to  both  the  subjects  of 
the  other  two  sciences.  But  if  subtleties  and 
sophisms  composed  the  greater  part  of  the 
noetaphysics  or  pneumatics  of  the  schools, 
they  composed  the  whole  of  this  cobweb 
science  of  ontology,  whidi  was  likewise  some- 
times  called  metaphysics. 

Wherein  consisted  the  happiness  and  per- 
fection of  a  man,  considered  not  only  as  an 
individual,  but  as  the  member  of  a  family,  of 
a  state,  and  of  the  great  society  of  mankind, 
was  the  object  which  the  ancient  moral  philo- 
sophy proposed  to  investigate.  In  that  phi- 
losophy, the  duties  of  human  life  were  treated 
of  as  subservient  to  the  happiness  and  per- 
fection of  human  life.  But  when  moral,  as 
well  as  natural  philosophy,  came  to  be  taught 
only  as  subservient  to  theology,  the  duties  of 
bunum  life  were  treated  of  as  chiefly  subser- 
vient to  the  happiness  of  a  life  to  come.  In 
the  ancient  philosophy,  the  perfection  of  vir- 
tue was  represented  as  necessarily  productive, 
to  the  person  who  possessed  it,  of  the  most 
perfect  happiness  in  this  life.     In  the  modem 
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philosophy,  it  was  frequently  represented  ar 
generally,  or  rather  as  almost  always,  incon« 
sistent  with  any  degree  of  happiness  in  thit 
life ;  and  heaven  was  to  be  earned  only  by 
penance  and  mortification,  by  the  austeritiff 
and  abasement  of  a  monk,  not  by  the  liberal, 
generous,  and  spirited  conduct  of  a  man. 
Casuistry,  and  an  ascetic  morality,  made  up, 
in  most  cases,  the  greater  part  of  the  mora) 
philosophy  of  the  schools.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  all  the  different  branches  of  phi 
losophy  became  in  this  manner  by  far  the  most 
corrupted. 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  common  course  of 
philosophical  education  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  universities  in  Europe.  Logic  was  taught 
first;  ontology  came  in  the  second  place; 
pneumatology,  comprehending  the  doctrinr 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  and 
of  the  Deity,  in  the  third ;  in  the  fourth  fol- 
lowed a  debased  system  of  moral  philosophy, 
which  was  considered  as  immediately  con. 
nected  with  the  doctrines  of  pneumatology, 
with  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and 
with  the  rewards  and  punishments  which, 
from  the  justice  of  the  IXdty,  were  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  life  to  come :  a  short  and  super- 
ficial  system  of  physics  usually  concluded  the 
course. 

The  alterations  wbich  the  universities  of 
Europe  thus  introduced  into  the  ancient  course 
of  philosophy  were  all  meant  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ecclesiastics,  and  to  render  it  a  more 
proper  introduction  to  the  study  of  theology 
But  the  additional  quantity  of  subtlety  and 
sophistry,  the  casuistry  and  ascetic  morality 
which  those  alterations  introduced  into  it,  cer- 
tainly did  not  render  it  more  for  the  education 
of  gentlemen  or  men  of  the  world,  or  mort 
likely  either  to  improve  the  understanding  of 
to  mend  the  hearL 

This  course  of  philosophy  is  what  still  con. 
tinues  to  be  taught  in  the  greater  pert  of  tht 
universities  of  Europe,  with  more  or  less  di- 
ligence, according  as  the  constitution  of  eacli 
particular  university  happens  to  render  dili- 
gence more  or  less  necessary  to  the  teachers. 
In  some  of  the  richest  and  best  endowed  uni- 
versities,  the  tutors  content  themselves  with 
teaching  a  few  unconnected  shreds  and  par. 
eels  of  this  corrupted  course ;  and  even  these 
they  commonly  teach  very  negligently  and  su- 
perficially. 

The  improvements  whidi,  in  modem  timet, 
have  been  made  in  several  different  branches 
of  philosophy,  have  not,  the  greater  part  ol 
them,  been  made  in  universities,  though  some, 
no  doubt,  have.  The  greater  part  of  univer- 
sities have  not  even  been  very  forward  to 
adopt  those  improvements  afVer  they  wert 
made ;  and  several  of  those  learned  societies 
have  chosen  to  remain,  for  a  long  time,  the 
sanctuaries  in  which  exploded  systems  and  ob* 
soletc  prejudices  found  shelter  and  protection, 
afler  they  had  been  hunted  out  of  every  other 
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comer  of  the  world.  In  general,  the  richest 
and  best  endowed  universities  have  been  slow* 
est  in  adopting  those  improvements,  and  the 
most  averse  to  permit  any  consideiable  change 
in  the  established  plan  of  education.  Those 
improvements  were  more  easily  introduced  in- 
to some  of  the  poorer  universities,  in  which 
the  teachers,  depending  upon  their  reputa- 
tion for  the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence, 
were  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  cur- 
rent opinions  of  the  world. 
•  But  though  the  public  schools  and  univer- 
sities of  Europe  were  originally  intended  only 
for  the  education  of  a  particular  profession, 
that  of  churchmen ;  and  though  they  were  not 
always  very  diligent  in  instructing  their  pu- 
|n1s,  even  in  the  sciences  wliich  were  supposed 
necessary  for  that  profession  ;  yet  they  gnu 
dually  drew  to  themselves  the  education  of 
almost  all  other  people,  particularly  of  almost 
all  gentlemen  and  men  of  fortune.  No  bet- 
ter method,  it  seems,  could  be  fallen  upon,  of 
spending,  with  any  advantage,  the  long  in- 
terval between  infancy  and  that  period  of  life 
at  which  men  begin  to  apply  in  good  earnest 
to  the  real  business  of  the  world,  Uie  business 
which  is  to  employ  them  during  the  remainder 
of  their  days.  The  greater  part  of  what  is 
taught  in  schools  and  universities,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  proper  prepara- 
tion for  that  business. 

In  England,  it  becomes  every  day  more  and 
more  the  custom  to  send  young  people  to  tra- 
vel in  foreign  countries  immediately  upon  their 
leaving  school,  and  w^ithout  sending  them  to 
any  university.  Our  young  people,  it  is  said, 
generally  return  home  much  improved  by  their 
travels.  A  young  man,  who  goes  abroad  at 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  returns  home  at 
one-and-twenty,  returns  three  or  four  years 
older  than  he  was  when  he  went  abroad ;  and 
at  tliat  age  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  improve 
a  good  deal  in  three  or  four  years.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels,  he  generally  acquires 
some  knowledge  of  one  or  two  foreign  lan- 
guages ;  a  knowledge,  however,  which  is  sel- 
dom sufficient  to  enable  him  either  to  speak  or 
write  them  with  propriety.  In  other  respects, 
he  commonly  returns  home  more  conceited, 
more  unprincipled,  more  dissipated,  and  more 
incapable  of  any  serious  application,  either  to 
study  or  to  business,  tlian  he  could  well  have 
become  in  so  short  a  time  had  he  lived  at 
home.  By  travelling  so  very  young,  by  spend- 
ing in  the  most  frivolous  dissipation  the  roost 
precious  years  of  his  life,  at  a  distance  from 
the  inspection  and  controul  of  his  parents  and 
relations,  every  useful  habit,  which  the  earlier 
parts  of  his  education  might  have  had  some 
tendency  to  form  in  him,  instead  of  being  ri- 
veted and  confirmed,  is  almost  nc^ressarily 
either  weakened  or  effaced.  Notliing  but  tlie 
discredit  into  which  the  universities  are  allow- 
ing themselves  to  fall,  could  ever  have  brought 
into  repute  so  very  absurd  a  practice  as  that 


ot  travelling  at  this  early  period  of  Iifc»  Bf 
sending  his  son  abroad,  a  father  d<^vcn  faoB* 
self,  at  least  for  some  time,  from  ao  &> 
agreeable  an  object  as  that  of  a  Mm  tuicB> 
ployed,  neglected,  and  going  to  ruin  befim 
his  eyes. 

Such  have  been  the  effects  of  iCMne  of  tbt 
modem  institutions  for  education. 

Different  plans  and  different  institutioBs  fef 
education  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  ocber 
ages  and  nations. 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  every 
free  citizen  was  instructed,  under  the  direction 
of  the  public  magistrate,  in  gymnastic  exer- 
cises and  in  music  By  gymnastic  exeium» 
it  was  intended  to  harden  his  body,  to  siiarpca 
his  courage,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  &- 
tigues  and  dangers  of  war ;  and  as  the  Greek 
militia  was,  by  all  accounts,  one  of  the  best 
that  ever  was  in  the  world,  this  part  of  tibeir 
public  education  must  have  answered  com- 
pletely the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
By  the  other  part,  music,  it  was  proposed,  at 
least  by  the  philosophers  and  historians,  wtio 
have  given  us  an  account  of  those  institu 
tions,  to  humanize  the  mind,  to  soften  the 
temper,  and  to  dispose  it  for  performing  all 
the  social  and  moral  duties  of  public  and  pri- 
vate life. 

In  ancient  Rome,  the  exercises  of  the  Cbi»> 
pus  Martins  answered  the  same  purpose  a» 
those  of  the  Gymnasium  in  ancient  Greece, 
and  they  seen:  to  have  answered  it  equally 
well.  Bui.  among  the  Romans  there  was  no- 
thing which  corresponded  to  the  musical  edu- 
cation of  the  Greeks.  The  morals  of  the  Ro- 
mans, however,  both  in  private  and  public 
life,  seem  to  have  l>cen,  not  oj^ly  equal,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  a  good  deal  superior  to  those 
of  the  Greeks.  That  they  were  superior  in 
private  life,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Polybius,  and  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus. 
two  authors  well  acquainted  with  both  na- 
tions ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  history  bears  witness  to  the  superio- 
rity of  tlie  public  morals  of  the  Romans.  The 
good  temper  and  moderation  of  contending 
factions  seem  to  be  the  most  essential  circum- 
stances in  the  public  morals  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. But  the  factions  of  the  Greeks  were  sl- 
most  always  violent  and  sanguinary ;  where- 
as, till  the  time  of  tlie  Gracchi,  no  blood  had 
ever  been  shed  in  any  Roman  faction ;  and 
from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Roman  re- 
public may  be  considered  as  in  reality  dissol- 
ved. Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  very  re- 
spectable authority  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Polybius,  and  notwitlistanding  the  very  inge- 
nious reasons  by  which  Mr.  Montesquieu 
dcavours  to  support  that  authority,  it 
probable  tliat  the  musical  education  of  the 
Greeks  had  no  great  effect  in  mending  theii 
morals,  since,  without  any  such  educatkm, 
tliose  of  the  Romans  were,  upon  the  wholes 
superior      The  respect  of  those  ancient  sage» 
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for  the  institutiont  of  their  ancestors  had  pro- 
bably disposed  them  to  fiod  much  political 
wisdom  in  what  was,  perhaps,  merely  an  an- 
cient custom,  continued,  without  interruption, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  those  societies,  to 
the  times  in  which  they  had  arrived  at  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  refinement.  Music  and 
dancing  are  the  great  amusements  of  almost 
all  barbarous  nations,  and  the  great  accom- 
plishments which  are  supposed  to  fit  any  man 
for  entertaining  his  society.  It  is  so  at  tliis 
day  among  the  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
It  was  so  among  the  ancient  Celtes,  among 
the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and,  as  we  may 
learn  from  Homer,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
in  the  times  preceding  the  Trojan  war.  When 
the  Greek  tribes  had  formed  themselves  into 
little  republics,  it  was  natural  that  the  study 
of  thcMe  accomplishments  should  for  a  long 
time  make  a  part  of  the  public  and  common 
education  of  the  people. 

The  masters  who  instructed  the  young  peo- 
ple, either  in  music  or  in  military  exercises, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  paid,  or  even  ap- 
pointed by  the  state,  either  in  Rome  or  even 
at  Athens,  the  Greek  republic  of  whose  laws 
and  customs  we  are  the  bett  informed.  The 
state  required  that  every  free  citizen  should  fit 
himself  for  defending  it  in  war,  and  should 
upon  that  account,  learn  his  military  exerci- 
ses. But  it  left  him  to  learn  them  of  such 
masters  as  he  could  find ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
advanced  nothing  for  this  purpose,  but  a  pub- 
lic field  or  place  of  exercise,  in  which  he  should 
practise  and  perform  them. 

In  the  early  ages,  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republics,  the  other  parts  of  education 
teem  to  have  consisted  in  learning  to  read, 
write,  and  account,  according  to  the  arithme- 
tic  of  the  times.  These  accomplishments  the 
richer  citizens  seem  frequently  to  have  acquir. 
dd  at  home,  by  the  assistance  of  some  domes- 
tic pedagogue,  who  was,  generally,  either  a 
«dave  or  a  freedmar  ;  and  the  poorer  citizens 
in  the  schools  of  such  visters  as  made  a  trade 
of  teadiing  for  hire.  Such  parts  of  educa- 
tion, however,  were  auandoned  altogether  to 
the  care  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  each 
individual.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  state 
ever  assumed  any  inspection  or  direction  of 
them.  By  a  law  of  Solon,  ic'leed,  the  child- 
ren were  acquitted  from  maintaining  those  pa- 
rents who  had  neglected  to  instruct  them  in 
some  profitable  trade  or  business. 

In  the  progress  of  refinement,  when  philo- 
sophy and  rhetoric  came  into  fashion,  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  people  used  to  send  their  children 
to  the  schools  of  philosophers  and  rhetoricians, 
in  order  to  be  instructed  in  these  fashionable 
sciences.  But  those  schools  were  not  support- 
ed by  the  public.  They  were,  for  a  long  time, 
barely  tolerated  by  it.  The  demand  for  phi- 
loaophy  and  rhetoric  was,  for  a  long  time,  so 
•mall,  that  the  first  professed  teachers  of  either 
could  BOC  find  constant  employment  in  any 


one  city,  but  were  obliged  to  travel  about  from 
place  to  place.  In  this  manner  lived  Zeno  of 
Elea,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Hippias,  and  many 
others.  As  the  demand  increased,  the  schoolsi 
both  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  became  sta- 
tionary, first  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  in  se- 
veral other  cities.  The  state,  however,  seems 
never  to  have  encouraged  them  further,  than 
by  assigning  to  some  of  them  a  particular 
place  to  teach  in,  which  was  sometimes  done 
too,  by  private  donors.  The  state  seems  t  ' 
have  assigned  the  Academy  to  Plato,  the  hy 
ceum  to  Aristotle,  and  the  Portico  to  Zcno  of 
Citta,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics.  But  Epi- 
curus bequeathed  his  gardens  to  his  own 
school.  Till  about  the  time  of  Marcus  An- 
toninus, however,  no  teacher  appears  to  have 
had  any  salary  from  the  public,  or  to  have  had 
any  other  emoluments,  but  what  arose  from 
the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  scholars.  The 
bounty  which  that  philosophical  emperor,  as 
we  learn  from  Ludan,  bestowed  upon  one  of 
the  teachers  of  philosophy,  probably  lasted  no 
longer  than  his  own  life.  There  was  notliing 
equivalent  to  the  privileges  of  graduation; 
and  to  have  attended  any  of  those  schools  was 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  be  permitted  to 
practise  any  particular  trade  or  profession.  If 
the  opinion  of  their  own  utility  could  not 
draw  scholars  to  them,  the  law  neither  forced 
anybody  to  go  to  them,  nor  rewarded  anybody 
for  having  gone  to  them.  The  teachers  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  their  pupils,  nor  any  othei 
authority  besides  that  natural  authority  which 
superior  virtue  and  abilities  never  fail  to  pro- 
cure from  young  people  towards  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  any  part  of  their  educa* 
tion. 

At  Rome,  the  study  of  the  civil  law  made 
a  part  of  the  education,  not  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  citizens,  but  of  some  particular 
families.  The  young  people,  however,  who 
wished  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  law,  had 
no  public  school  to  go  to,  and  had  no  otliei 
meUiod  of  studying  it,  than  by  frequenting 
the  company  of  such  of  their  relations  and 
friends  ai  were  supposed  to  understand  it 
It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
though  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were 
many  of  them  copied  from  those  of  some  an- 
cient Greek  republics,  yet  law  never  seems 
to  have  grown  up  to  be  a  science  in  any  re« 
public  of  ancient  Greece.  In  Rome  it  be- 
came a  science  very  early,  and  gave  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  illustration  to  those  citi- 
zens who  had  the  reputation  of  understanding 
it.  In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  par- 
ticularly in  Athens,  the  ordinary  courts  ol 
justice  conusted  of  numerous,  and  therefore 
disorderly,  bodies  of  people,  who  frequently 
decided  almost  at  random,  or  as  clamour, 
faction,  and  party-spirit,  happened  to  deter, 
mine.  The  ignominy  of  an  unjust  decision, 
when  it  was  to  be  divided  among  five  hundred, 
a  thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred   people  (Ibr 
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some  of  Uielt  courts  were  so  very  numerous), 
could  not  fall  very  beavj  upon  any  indivi- 
dual. At  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  the  prin- 
cipal courts  of  justice  consisted  either  of  a 
single  judge,  or  of  a  small  number  of  judges, 
whose  characters,  especially  as  they  delibe- 
rated always  in  public,  could  not  fail  to  be 
very  much  affected  by  any  rash  or  unjust  de- 
cision. In  doubtful  cases  such  courts,  from 
their  anxiety  to  avoid  blame,  would  naturally 
endeavour  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  ex- 
ample or  precedent  of  the  judges  who  had  sat 
before  them,  either  in  the  same  or  in  some 
«tlier  court.  This  attention  to  practice  and 
l>recedent,  necessarily  formed  the  Roman 
law  into  that  regular  and  orderly  system  in 
which  it  has  been  delivered  down  to  us ;  and 
the  like  attention  has  had  the  like  effects  up- 
on the  laws  of  every  other  country  where 
such  attention  has  taken  place.  Tlie  supe- 
riority  of  character  in  the  Romans  over  that 
uf  the  Greeks,  so  much  remarked  by  Poly- 
bius  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  was 
probably  more  owing  to  the  better  constitu- 
tion of  their  courts  of  Justice,  than  to  any  of 
the  circumstances  to  which  those  authors 
ascribe  it.  The  Romans  are  said  to  have 
lieen  particularly  distinguished  for  their  su- 
perior respect  to  an  oath.  But  the  people 
^ho  were  accustomed  to  make  oath  only  be- 
fore some  diligent  and  well  informed  court  of 
justice,  would  naturally  be  much  more  atten- 
tive to  what  they  swore,  than  they  who  were 
accustomed  to  do  the  same  thing  before  mob- 
bi&h  and  disorderly  assemblies. 

Tlic  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  of 
tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  will  readily  be  al- 
lowed to  have  been  at  least  equal  to  those  of 
any  modern  nation.  Our  prejudice  is  per- 
haps rather  to  overrate  them.  But  except  in 
what  related  to  military  exercises,  the  state 
seems  to  have  been  at  no  pains  to  form  those 
great  abilities ;  for  I  cannot  be  induced  to 
believe  that  the  musical  education  of  the 
Greeks  could  be  of  much  consequence  in 
forming  them.  Masters,  however,  had  been 
found,  it  seems,  for  instructing  the  better 
sort  of  p(^ople  among  those  nations,  in  every 
art  and  science  in  which  the  circumstances  of 
their  society  rendered  it  necessary  or  conve- 
nicnt  for  them  to  be  instructed.  The  de- 
mand for  such  instruction  produced,  what  it 
always  produces,  the  talent  for  giving  it;  and 
the  emulation  which  an  unrestrained  compe- 
tition never  fails  to  excite,  appears  to  have 
brought  that  talent  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
perfection.  In  the  attention  which  the  an- 
cient philosophers  excited,  in  the  empire 
which  they  acquired  over  the  opinions  and 
principles  of  their  auditors,  in  the  faculty 
which  tliey  possessed  of  giving  a  certain  tone 
and  character  to  the  conduct  and  conversation 
of  those  auditors,  they  appear  to  have  been 
much  superior  to  any  modern  teachers.  In 
modem  times,  the  diligence  of  public  teach- 


ers is  more  or  less  corrupted  by  the  circling 
stances  which  render  tbcin  more  or  le»  ind** 
pendent  of  their  success  and  reputation  is 
their  particular  professions.  Their  salaries 
too,  put  the  private  teacher,  who  would  pn^ 
tend  to  come  into  competition  with  them,  ia 
the  same  state  with  a  merchant  who  attenpli 
to  trade  witliout  a  bounty,  in  ccxnpetitioa 
with  those  who  trade  with  a  considerable  oncw 
If  he  sells  his  goods  at  nearly  the  same  prier, 
he  cannot  have  the  same  profit ;  and  potcrty 
and  beggary  at  least,  if  not  bankruptcy  aad 
ruin,  will  infalUbly  be  his  lot.  If  he  at- 
tempts  to  sell  them  much  dearer,  he  Is  likely 
to  have  so  few  customers,  that  his  circum- 
stances will  not  be  much  mended.  The  pri* 
vileges  of  graduation,  besides,  are  in  many 
countries  necessary,  or  at  least  extremely  con- 
venient, to  most  men  of  learned  profcaaions. 
that  is,  to  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  occasion  for  a  learned  education.  But 
those  privileges  can  be  obtained  only  by  at- 
tending the  lectures  of  the  public  teacfacrk 
The  most  careful  attendance  upon  the  ablest 
instructions  of  any  private  teacher  cannaft  aU 
ways  give  any  title  to  demand  them.  It  is 
from  Uiesc  different  causes  that  the  private 
teacher  of  any  of  the  sciences,  which  sn 
conunonly  taught  in  universities,  is,  ia  bm^ 
dem  times,  generally  considered  as  m  As 
very  lowest  order  of  men  of  letters.  A  man 
of  real  abilities  can  scarce  find  out  a  mom 
humiliating  or  a  more  unprofitable  employ- 
ment  to  turn  them  to.  The  endowments  ol 
schools  and  colleges  have  in  tliis  manner  not 
only  corrupted  the  diligence  of  public  teach- 
ers, but  have  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
to  have  any  good  private  ones. 

Were  there  no  public  institutions  for  edu> 
cation,  no  system,  no  science,  would  be 
taught,  for  which  there  was  not  some  de- 
mand, or  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  did  not  render  it  either  necessary  or 
convenient,  or  at  least  fashionable  to  lean. 
A  private  teacher  could  never  find  his  accoeat 
in  teaching  either  an  exploded  and  antiquated 
system  of  a  science  acknowledged  to  be  use- 
ful, or  a  science  universally  believed  to  be  a 
mere  useless  and  pedantic  heap  of  sophistry 
and  nonsense.  Such  systems,  such  sciences, 
can  subsist  nowhere  but  in  those  incorporated 
societies  for  education,  whose  prosperitv  anJ 
revenue  are  in  a  great  measure  independent 
of  their  industry.  Were  there  no  public  in- 
stitutions for  education,  a  gentleman,  after 
going  tlirough,  with  application  and  abilities, 
the  most  complete  course  of  education  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  sui^wsed 
to  aflbrd,  could  not  come  into  the  world  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  every  thing  which  is  the 
common  subject  of  conversation  among  gen- 
tlemen and  men  of  the  wwld. 

There  are  no  public  institutions  for  the 
education  of  women,  and  there  is  accordingly 
nothing  useless,  absurd,  or  fantastical,  in  the 
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common  course  of  their  eaucadon.  They  are 
taught  what  their  parents  or  guardians  judge 
it  necessary  or  useful  for  them  to  learn,  and 
they  are  taught  nothing  else.  Every  part  of 
their  education  tends  evidently  to  some  useful 
purpose ;  either  to  improve  the  natural  attract 
tioos  of  their  person,  or  to  form  their  mind 
to  reserve,  to  modesty,  to  chastity,  and  to 
economy ;  to  render  them  both  likely  to  be- 
come the  mistresses  of  a  family,  and  to  be- 
have properly  when  they  have  become  such. 
In  e>ery  part  of  her  life,  a  woman  feels  some 
conveniency  or  advantage  from  every  part  of 
her  education.  It  seldom  happens  that  a 
man,  in  any  part  of  his  lifi^  derives  any  con- 
veniency or  ad\'antage  from  some  of  the  most 
laborious  and  troublesome  parts  of  his  edu- 
cation. 

Ought  the  public,  therefore^  to  give  no 
attention,  it  may  be  asked,  to  the  education 
of  the  people  ?  Or,  if  it  ought  to  give  any, 
what  are  the  different  parts  of  education 
which  it  ought  to  attend  to  in  the  different 
orders  of  the  people  ?  and  in  what  manner 
ought  it  to  attend  to  them  ? 

In  some  cases,  the  state  of  society  neces- 
sarily places  the  greater  part  of  individuals  in 
such  situations  as  naturally  form  in  them, 
without  any  attention  of  government,  almost 
all  the  abilities  and  virtues  which  that  state 
requires,  or  perhaps  can  admit  of.  In  other 
cases,  the  state  of  the  society  does  not  place 
the  greater  part  of  individuids  in  such  situa- 
tions ;  and  some  attention  of  government  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  almost  en- 
tire corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

In  the  progress  of  the  division  of  labour, 
the  employment  of  the  £ur  greater  part  of 
chose  who  live  by  labour,  that  is,  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  comes  to  be  confined  to 
a  few  very  simple  operations ;  frequently  to 
one  or  two.  But  the  understandings  of  the 
greater  part  of  men  are  necessarily  formed 
by  their  ordinary  employments.  The  man 
whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  performing  a  few 
simple  operations,  of  which  the  effects,  too, 
are  perhaps  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly 
the  same,  has  no  occasion  to  exert  his  under- 
standing,  or  to  exercise  his  invention,  in 
finding  out  expedients  for  removing  difficul- 
ties which  never  occur.  He  natundly  loses, 
therefore,  tlie  habit  of  such  exertion,  and  ge- 
nerally becomes  as  stupid  and  ignorant  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  hunum  creature  to  become. 
The  torpor  of  his  mind  renders  him  not  only 
incapable  of  relishing  or  bearing  a  part  in 
any  rational  conversation,  but  of  conceiving 
any  generous,  noble,  or  tender  sentiment, 
snd  amsequently  of  forming  any  just  judg- 
ment concerning  many  even  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  private  life.  Of  the  great  and  ex- 
tensive  interests  of  his  country  he  is  altoge- 
ther incapable  of  Judging ;  and  unless  very 
pains  have  been  taken  to  render 


him  otherwise,  he  is  equally  incapable  of  de- 
fending his  country  in  war.  The  uniformity 
of  his  stationary  life  naturally  corrupts  the 
courage  of  his  mind,  and  makes  him  regard, 
with  fd>horrence,  the  irregular,  uncertsin,  and 
adventurous  life  of  a  soldier.  It  corrupts 
even  the  activity  of  his  body,  and  renders 
him  incapable  of  exerting  his  strength  with 
vigour  and  perseverance  in  any  other  employ- 
ment, than  that  to  which  he  has  been  bred. 
His  dexterity  at  his  own  particular  trade 
seems,  in  this  manner,  to  be  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  his  intellectual,  social,  and  martial 
virtues.  But  in  every  improved  and  civilised 
society,  this  is  the  state  into  which  the  la- 
bouring poor,  that  is,  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  must  necessarily  &11,  unless  govern- 
ment takes  some  pains  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  barbarous  societies,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  of  hunters,  of  shep- 
hertls,  and  even  of  husbandmen  in  that  rude 
state  of  husbandry  which  precedes  the  im- 
provement of  manufiictures,  and  the  extension 
of  foreign  commerce.  In  such  societies,  the 
varied  occupations  of  every  num  oblige  every 
man  to  exert  his  capacity,  and  to  invent  ex- 
pedients for  removing  difficulties  which  are 
continually  occurring.  Invention  is  kept 
alive,  and  the  mind  is  not  suffered  to  fall  in- 
to that  drowsy  stupidity,  which,  in  a  civilized 
society,  seems  to  benumb  the  understanding 
of  almost  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people. 
In  those  barbarous  societies,  as  they  are  cal- 
led, every  man,  it  has  already  been  observed, 
is  a  warrior.  Every  man,  too,  is  in  some 
measure  a  statesman,  and  can  form  a  toler- 
able judgment  concerning  the  interest  of  the 
society,  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  govern 
it.  How  far  their  chiefs  are  good  judges  in 
peace,  or  good  leaders  in  war,  is  obvious  to 
the  observation  of  almost  every  single  man 
among  them.  In  such  a  society,  indeed,  no 
man  can  well  acquire  that  improved  and  re- 
fined understanding  which  a  few  men  some- 
times possess  in  a  more  civilised  state. 
Though  in  a  rude  society  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  variety  in  the  occupations  of  every 
individual,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  in  those 
of  the  whole  society.  Every  man  does,  or  is 
capable  of  doing,  almost  every  thing  which 
any  other  man  does,  or  is  capable  of  doing. 
Every  man  has  a  considerable  degree  of 
knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  invention  but 
scarce  any  man  has  a  great  degree.  The  de- 
gree, however,  which  b  commonly  possessed, 
is  generally  sufficient  for  conducting  the 
whole  simple  business  of  the  society.  In  a 
civilized  state,  on  the  contrary,  though  there 
is  little  variety  in  the  occupations  of  the 
greater  part  of  individuals,  there  is  an  almost 
infinite  variety  in  those  of  the  whole  society. 
These. varied  occupations  present  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  objects  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  few,  who,  being  attached  to  no 
particular  occupation  themsdvea,  have  Icisuf* 
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and  incliuaiiuti  to  examine  the  occupations 
of  other  people.  The  contemplation  of  so 
great  a  variety  of  objects  necessarily  exercises 
their  minds  in  endless  comparisons  and  com. 
binadons,  and  renders  their  understandings, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  both  acute  and 
comprehensive.  Unless  those  few,  however, 
nappen  to  be  placed  in  some  very  particular 
situations,  their  great  abilities,  though  ho- 
nourable to  tliemselves,  may  contribute  very 
little  to  tlie  good  government  or  happiness  of 
their  society.  Notwithstanding  the  great  abi- 
lities of  tliose  few,  all  the  nobler  parts  of  the 
haman  character  may  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
obliterated  and  extinguished  in  tlie  great 
body  of  the  people. 

The  education  of  the  common  people  re- 
quires, perhaps,  in  a  civilized  and  commercial 
society,  the  attention  of  the  public,  more  than 
tliat  of  people  of  some  rank  and    fortune. 
People  of  some  rank  and  fortune  are  gene- 
rally eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  before 
they  enter  upon  that  particular  business,  pro- 
fession, or  trade,  by  which  they  propose  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  world.     Tliey 
have,  before  tliat,  full  time  to  acquire,  or  at 
least  to  fit  themselves  for  afterwards  acquir- 
ing, every  accomplishment  which  can  recom- 
mend tliem  to  the  public  esteem,  or  render 
them  worthy  of  it.     Their  parents  or  guar- 
dians are  generally  sufficiently  anxious  that 
they  should  be  so  accomplish^,  and  are,  in 
most  cases,  willing  enough  to  lay  out  the  ex- 
pense which  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.    If 
they  are  not  always  properly  educated,  it  is 
seldom  from  the  want  of  expense  laid  out  up- 
on their  education,  but  from  the  improper  ap- 
plication of  that  expense.     It  is  seldom  from 
the  want  of  masters,  but  from  the  negligence 
and  incapacity  of  the  masters  who  arc  to  l>e 
had,  and  from  the  difficulty,  or  rather  from 
the  impossibility,  which  there  is,  in  the  pre- 
sent  state  of  Uiings,    of  finding  any  better. 
The  employments,  too,  in  which   people  of 
some  rank  or  fortune  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives,  are  not,  like  those  of  the  com- 
mon people,  simple  and  uniform.     They  are 
almost  all  of   them    extremely  complicated, 
and  such  as  exercise  the  head  more  tlian  the 
hands.     The  understandings  of  those  who  are 
engaged    in   such  employments,  can  seldom 
grow  torpid  for  want  of  exercise.     The  em- 
ployments of  people  of  some  rank   and  for- 
tune, besides,  are  seldom  such  as  harass  them 
from  morning  to  night.    They  generally  have 
a  good  deal  of  leisure,    during  which    they 
may  perfect  themselves  in  every  branch,  eitlier 
of  useful  or  ornamental  knowledge,  of  which 
they  may  have  laid  the    foundation,    or   for 
which  they  may  have  acquired  some  taste  in 
the  earlier  part  of  life. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  common  people. 
They  have  little  time  to  spare  for  education. 
Their  parents  can  scarce  afford  to  maintain 
them,  even  in  infilncy.     At  soon  as  they  are 


able  to  work,  they  must  apply  to  ■ome  trad^ 
by  which  they  can  earn  their  subsisteooe. 
That  trade,  too,  is  generally  so  simple  and 
uniform,  as  to  give  little  exercise  to  the  un- 
derstanding ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  tfacir 
labour  is  both  so  constant  and  so  aerere,  tint 
it  leaves  tliera  little  leisure  and  less  incUiis- 
don  to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  anything 
else. 

But  though  the  common  people  cannot,  ia 
any  civilized  society,  be  so  well  instructed  m 
people  of  some  rank  and  fortune ;  the  nuMl 
essential  parts  of  educadon,  howerer,  to  read, 
write,  and  account,  can  be  acquired  at  so 
early  a  period  of  life,  that  the  greater  part, 
even  of  those  who  are  to  be  bred  to  the  knrest 
occupations,  have  time  to  acquire  them  befoie 
they  can  be  employed  in  those  occupatioos. 
For  a  very  small  expense,  the  public  can  fa- 
cilitate,  can  encouragi&,  and  can  even  impose 
upon  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  those  most  essential 
parts  of  education. 

The  public  can  facilitate  this  acquiaidoa, 
by  establishing  in  every  parish  or  district  a 
little  school,  where  children  may  be  taught 
for  a  reward  so  moderate,  that  even  a  common 
labourer  may  affiard  it ;  the  master  being  partly, 
but  not  wholly,  paid  by  the  public ;  because,  if 
he  was  wholly,  or  even  principally,  paid  by  it, 
he  would  soon  learn  to  neglect  his  business. 
In  Scodand,  the  establishment  of  such  parah 
schools  has  taught  almost  the  whole  common 
people  to  read,  and  a  very  great  propordoo  of 
them  to  write  and  account.     In  England,  the 
establishment  of  charity  schools  has  had  an 
effect  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  so  uni- 
versally, because  the  establishment  is  not  so 
universal.      If,    in  those  litde   schools,    the 
books  by  which  the  children  are    taught  to 
read,  were  a  little  more  instructive  than  they 
commonly  are;   and    if,    instead    of  a  little 
smattering  in  Latin,  which  the  children  of  the 
common  people  are  sometimes  taught  there, 
and  which  can  scarce  ever  be  of  any  use  to 
them,  they  were  instructed  in  the  elementary 
parts  of  geometry  and  mechanics ;  the  litertry 
education  of  this  rank  of  people  would,  per- 
haps, be  as  complete  as  can  be.      There  is 
scarce  a  common  trade,  which  does  not  affcrd 
some  opportunities  of  applying  to  it  the  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  which 
would  not,  therefore,  gradually  exercise  and 
improve  the  common  people  in  those  prin- 
ciples, the  necessary  introduction  to  the  most 
sublime,  as  well  as  to  the  most  useful  sciences. 
The  public  can  encourage  the  acquisitioo 
of  those  most  essential  parts  of  educadon,  by 
giving  small  premiums,  and  little  badges  ol 
distinction,  to  the  children  of  the  commoo 
people  who  excel  in  tliem. 

The  public  can  impose  upon  almost  tfao 
whole  IxMly  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  ae> 
quiring  the  most  essential  parts  of  educadoi^ 
by  ohlif{ing  everv  man  to  undergo  an  exanii- 
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nation  or  probation  in  them,  before  he  can 
obtain  the  freedom  in  any  corporation,  or  be 
allowed  to  set  up  any  trade,  either  in  a  Tillage 
or  town  corporate. 

It  was  in  this  manner,  by  facilitating  the 
acquisition  of  their  military  and  gymnastic 
exercises,  by  encouraging  it,  and  even  by  im. 
posing  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people  the 
necessity  of  learning  those  exercises,  that  the 
Greek  and  Roman  republics  maintained  the 
martial  spirit  of  their  respective  citizens.  They 
facilitated  the  acquisition  of  those  exercises, 
by  appointing  a  certain  place  for  learning  and 
oractising  them,  and  by  granting  to  certain 
masters  the  privilege  of  teaching  in  that  place. 
Those  masters  do  not  appear  to  have  had  ei- 
ther salaries  or  exclusive  privileges  of  any 
kind.  Their  reward  consisted  altogether  in 
what  they  got  from  their  scholars  ;  and  a  ci- 
tizen, who  had  learnt  his  exercises  in  the  pub- 
lic gynmasia,  had  no  sort  of  legal  advantage 
over  one  who  had  learnt  them  privately,  pro- 
vided the  latter  had  learned  them  equally 
well.  Those  republics  encouraged  the  acqui- 
sition of  those  exercises,  by  bestowing  little 
premiums  and  badges  of  distinction  upon  those 
who  excelled  in  them.  To  have  gained  a 
prize  in  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  or  Nemsan 
games,  gave  illustration,  not  only  to  the  person 
who  gained  it,  but  to  his  whole  family  and 
kindred.  The  obligation  which  every  citizen 
was  under,  to  serve  a  certain  number  of  years, 
if  called  upon,  in  the  armies  of  the  republic, 
sufficiently  imposed  the  necessity  of  learning 
chose  exercises,  without  which  be  could  not 
be  fit  for  that  service. 

That  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  the 
practice  of  military  exercises,  unless  govern- 
ment takes  proper  pains  to  support  it,  goes 
gradually  to  decay,  and,  together  with  it,  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
the  example  of  modem  Europe  sufficiently 
demonstrates.  But  the  security  of  every  society 
must  always  depend,  more  or  less,  upon  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
In  the  present  times,  indeed,  that  martial  spirit 
alone,  and  unsupported  by  a  well-disciplined 
standing  army,  would  not,  perhaps,  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  defence  and  security  of  any  so- 
ciety. But  where  every  citizen  had  the  spirit 
of  a  soldier,  a  smaller  standing  army  would 
surely  be  requisite.  That  spirit,  besides,  would 
vecenarily  diminish  very  much  the  dangers 
to  liberty,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  which 
are  commonly  apprehended  from  a  standing 
army.  As  it  would  very  much  facilitate  the 
operations  of  that  army  against  a  foreign  in- 
vader;  so  it  would  obstruct  them  as  much,  if 
unfortunately  they  should  ever  be  directed 
against  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

The  ancient  institutions  of  Greece  and 
Rome  seem  to  have  been  much  more  effectual 
lor  maintaining  the  martial  spirit  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  than  the  establishment  of 
srkei  art  called  the  militias  of  modem  times. 


They  were  much  more  simple.  When  the^r 
were  once  established,  they  executed  tliem- 
selves,  and  it  required  little  or  no  attention 
from  government  to  maintain  them  in  the 
most  perfect  vigour.  Whereas  to  maintain, 
even  in  tolerable  execution,  the  complex  re- 
gulations of  any  modem  militia,  requires  the 
continual  and  painful  attention  of  govern- 
ment, without  which  they  are  constantly  fall- 
ing into  total  neglect  and  disuse.  The  influ 
ence,  besides,  of  the  ancient  institutions,  was 
much  more  universal.  By  means  of  them,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  was  completely  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  arms  ;  whereas  it  is  but 
a  very  small  part  of  them  who  can  ever  be 
so  instructed  by  the  regulations  of  any  mo- 
dem militia,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Switzer- 
land. But  a  coward,  a  man  incapable  cither 
of  defending  or  of  revenging  himself,  evi- 
dently wants  one  of  the  most  essential  parts 
of  the  character  of  a  man.  He  is  as  much 
mutilated  and  deformed  in  his  mind  as  an- 
other u  in  his  body,  who  is  either  deprived  of 
some  of  itt  most  essential  members,  or  has 
lost  the  use  of  them.  He  is  evidently  the 
more  wretched  and  miserable  of  the  two ;  be- 
cause  happiness  and  misery,  which  reside  al- 
together in  the  mind,  must  necessarily  depend 
more  upon  the  healthful  or  unhealthful,  the 
mutilated  or  entire  state  of  the  mind,  than 
upon  that  of  the  body.  Even  though  the  mar 
tial  spirit  of  the  people  were  of  no  use  towards 
the  defence  of  the  society,  yet,  to  prevent 
that  sort  of  mental  mutilation,  deformity,  and 
wretchedness,  which  cowardice  necessarily  in- 
volves in  it,  from  spreading  themselves  through 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  would  still  de- 
serve the  most  serious  attention  of  govern- 
ment;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  de- 
serve its  most  serious  attention  to  prevent  a 
leprosy,  or  any  other  loathsome  and  offensive 
disease,  though  neither  mortal  nor  dangerous, 
from  spreading  itself  among  them ;  though, 
perhaps,  no  other  public  good  might  result 
from  such  attention,  besides  the  prevention  of 
so  great  a  public  evil. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  gross 
ignorance  and  stupidity  which,  in  a  civilized 
society,  seem  so  frequently  to  benumb  the 
undersUndings  of  all  the  inferior  ranks  ol 
people.  A  man  without  the  proper  use  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  a  nuin,  is,  if  possible, 
more  contemptible  than  even  a  coward,  and 
seems  to  be  mutilated  and  deformed  in  a  still 
more  essential  part  of  the  character  of  human 
nature.  Though  the  state  was  to  derive  no 
advantap^  from  the  instruction  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  it  would  still  deserve  its  at. 
tention  that  they  should  not  be  altogether  un- 
instructed.  The  state,  however,  derives  no 
inconsiderable  advantage  from  their  instruc- 
tion. The  more  they  are  instructed,  the  less 
liable  they  are  to  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm 
and  superstition,  which,  among  ignorant  na 
tions    fireausntly  occasion  the  most  dreadful 
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disorders.  An  instructed  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple, besides,  are  always  more  decent  and  or- 
derly  than  an  ignwant  and  stupid  one.  They 
feel  themselves,  each  individually,  more  re- 
spectable, and  more  likely  to  obtain  the  re- 
spect of  Uieir  lawful  superiors,  and  they  are, 
therefor^  more  disposed  to  respect  those  su- 
periors. They  are  more  disposed  to  examine, 
and  more  capable  of  seeing  through,  the  in- 
terested complaints  of  faction  and  sedition ; 
and  they  are,  upon  that  account,  less  apt  to 
be  misled  into  any  wanton  or  unnecessary  op- 
position to  the  measures  of  government.  In 
free  countries,  where  ^e  safety  of  govern- 
ment depends  very  much  upon  the  favour- 
able judgment  which  the  people  may  form 
of  its  conduct,  it  must  surely  be  of  the  high- 
est importance,  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  judge  radii y  or  capriciously  con- 
cerning it. 


4RT.  m. — Of  the  Expente  of  the  ItutittUunu 
for  the  Instruction  of  People  of  all  Ageu 

TBe  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  peo^ 
pit.  of  all  ages,  are  chiefly  those  for  religious 
instruction.  This  is  a  species  of  instruction, 
of  which  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  render 
the  people  good  citizens  in  this  world,  as  to 
prepare  them  for  another  and  a  better  world 
in  the  life  to  come.  The  teadiers  of  the 
doctrine  which  contains  this  instruction,  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  teachers,  may  either 
depend  altogether  for  their  subsistence  upon 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  hearers ; 
or  they  may  derive  it  from  some  other  fund, 
to  which  the  law  of  their  country  may  entitle 
tliem  ;  such  as  a  landed  estate,  a  tythe  or 
land  tax,  an  established  salary  or  stipend. 
Their  exertion,  their  zeal  and  industry,  are 
likely  to  be  much  greater  in  the  former  situa- 
tion than  in  the  latter.  In  this  respect,  the 
teachers  of  a  new  religion  have  always  had  a 
considerable  advantage  in  attacking  those  an- 
cient  and  established  systems,  of  which  the 
clergy,  reposing  themselves  upon  their  bene- 
fices, had  neglected  to  keep  up  the  fervour  of 
faith  and  devotion  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people;  and  having  given  themselves  up  to 
indolence,  were  become  altogether  incapable 
of  making  any  vigorous  exertion  in  defence 
even  of  their  own  establishment.  The  clergy 
of  an  established  and  well  endowed  religion 
frequently  become  men  of  learning  and  ele- 
gance, who  possess  all  the  virtues  of  gentle- 
men, or  which  can  recommend  them  to  the 
cisteem  of  gentlemen  ;  but  they  are  apt  gra- 
dually to  lose  the  qualities,  both  good  and 
bad,  which  gave  them  authorit}'  and  influence 
with  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  and  which 
had  perhaps  been  the  original  causes  of  the 
success  and  establishment  of  their  religion. 
Such  a  clergy,  when  attacked  by  a  set  of  po- 
pular and   liold,  thouf;h  perhaps  stupid  and 


ignorant  enthusiasts,  feel  tbemselTes  as  perfect- 
ly  defenceless  as  the  indolent,  eflTemioat^  aoi 
full  fed  nations  of  the  southern  parts  of  Aaii 
when  they  were  invaded  by  the  activCt  lunl^» 
and  hungry  Tartars  of  the  north.  Such  a 
clergy,  upon  such  an  emergency,  have  coow 
monly  no  other  resource  than  to  adl  upon  tbr 
civil  magistrate  to  persecute,  destroy,  or 
drive  out  their  adversaries,  aa  disturbeis  of 
the  public  peace.  It  was  thus  that  the  Bo- 
man  catholic  clergy  called  upon  the  civil 
magistrate  to  persecute  the  protestant^  and 
the  chuzch  of  England  to  persecute  the  dis- 
senters; and  that  in  general  erery  religioai 
sect,  when  it  has  once  enjoyed,  for  a  rentnrf 
or  two,  the  security  of  a  l^al  estahUsfamen^ 
has  found  itself  incapable  of  making  say 
vigorous  defence  against  any  new  sect  which 
chose  to  attack  its  doctrine  or  diaci|dine. 
Upon  such  occasions,  the  advantage,  in  poiiit 
of  learning  and  good  writing,  may  aooietimei 
be  on  the  side  of  the  established  church. 
But  the  arts  of  popularity,  all  the  arts  of 
gaining  proselytes,  are  constantly  on  tiie  ade 
of  its  adversaries.  In  England,  those  arts 
have  been  long  n^lected  by  the  well  endow- 
ed clergy  of  the  established  church,  and  ais 
at  present  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  dissenters 
and  by  the  m^odists.  The  independent 
provisions,  however,  which  in  naany  pben» 
have  been  made  for  dissenting  teadiers,  by 
means  of  voluntary  subscriptions^  of 
rights,  and  other  evasions  of  the  law, 
very  much  to  have  abated  the  zeal  and 
vity  of  those  teachers.  They  have  many  of 
them  become  very  learned,  ingenious,  sad 
respectable  men ;  but  they  have  in  genera, 
ceased  to  be  very  popular  preachers.  The 
methodists,  without  half  the  learning  of  the 
dissenters,  are  much  more  in  vogue. 

In  the  church  of  Rome  the  industry  sad 
zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  arc  kept  mcve  alive 
by  the  powerful  motive  of  self4nterest,  thss 
perhaps  in  any  established  protestant  church 
The  parochial  clergy  derive  many  of  them,  a 
very  considerable  part  of  their  subsislencs 
from  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people; 
a  source  of  revenue,  which  confession  gives 
them  many  opportunities  of  improving.  The 
mendicant  orders  derive  their  whole  subsis- 
tence from  such  oblations.  It  is  with  then 
as  with  the  hussars  and  light  infantry  of  some 
armies ;  no  plunder,  no  pay.  The  psrocfaii) 
clergy  are  like  those  tead^rs  whose  reward 
depends  partly  upon  their  salary,  and  paitly 
upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  which  they  gd 
from  their  pupils ;  and  these  must  alwsys  d»> 
pond,  more  or  less,  upon  th^r  industry  vai 
reputation.  The  mendicant  orders  are  like 
those  teachers  whose  subsistence  dcpeodi 
altogether  upon  their  industry.  They  siv 
obliged,  therefore,  to  use  every  art  which  ess 
animate  the  devotion  of  the  common  pcopla 
The  establishment  of  the  two  great  inindiiisi 
orders  of  St     Dominic  and  St.   Francis,  ii  a 
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4ibaenred  by  MacfaUvel,  revived,  io  the  thir- 
teeotb  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  languish- 
ing  faith  and  devotion  of  the  catholic  church. 


has  even  a  natural  tendency  to  pervert  the 
truth,  by  infusing  into  it  a  strong  mixture  of 
superstition,    folly,    and  delusion.        Each 


In  Roman  catholic  countries,  the  spirit  of  I  ghostly  practitioner,  in  order  to  render  him. 

devotion    is    supported    altogether    by    the  ^  self  more  precious  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 

his  retainers,  will  inspire  them  with  the  most 
violent  abhorrence  of  all  other  sects,  and 
continually  endeavour,  by  some  novelty,  to 
excite  die  languid  devotion  of  his  audience. 
No  regard  will  be  paid  to  truth,  morals,  or 
decency,  in  the  doctrines  inculcated.  Every 
tenet  will  be  adopted  that  best  suits  the  dis- 
orderly affections  of  the  human  frame.  Cus- 
tomers will  be  drawn  to  each  conventicle  by 
new  industry  and  address,  in  practising  on 
the  passions  and  credulity  of  the  populace. 
And,  in  the  end,  the  ciril  magistrate  will  find 
that  he  has  dearly  paid  for  his  intended  fru- 
gality, in  saving  a  fixed  establishment  for  Uib 
priests ;  and  that,  in  reality,  the  most  decent 
and  advantageous  composition,  which  he  can 
make  with  the  spiritual  guides,  is  to  bribe 
their  indolence,  by  assigning  stated  salaries 
to  their  profession,  and  rendering  it  super- 
fluous  for  tliem  to  be  farther  active,  than 
merely  to  prevent  their  flock  from  straying  in 
quest  of  new  pastors.  And  in  this  manner 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  though  common- 
ly they  arose  at  first  from  religious  views, 
prove  in  the  end  advantageous  to  the  political 
interests  of  sod^y." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  good  or 
bad  .effects  of  the  independent  provision  of 
the  clergy,  it  has,  perhaps,  been  very  seldom 
bestowed  upon  them  from  any  view  to  those 
effects.  Times  of  violent  religious  contro- 
versy have  generally  been  times  of  equally 
violent  political  faction.  Upon  such  occa- 
sions, each  political  party  has  either  found  it, 
or  imagined  it,  for  his  interest,  to  league  it- 
self with  some  one  or  other  of  the  contending 
religious  sects.  But  this  could  be  done  only 
by  adopting,  or,  at  least,  by  favouring  the 
tenets  of  that  particular  sect.  The  sect 
which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  leagued 
with  the  conquering  party  necessarily  shared 
in  the  victory  of  its  ally,  by  whose  favour 
and  protection  it  was  soon  enabled,  in  some 
d^ree,  to  silence  and  subdue  all  its  adversa- 
ries. Those  adversaries  had  generally  lea- 
gued themselves  with  the  enemies  of  the  con- 
quering party,  and  were,  therefore  the  enemies 
of  that  party.  The  clergy  of  this  particular 
sect  having  thus  become  complete  nuMters  or 
the  field,  and  their  influence  and  authority 
with  the  great  bod}  of  the  people  being  in 
its  highest  vigour,  they  were  powerful  enou^ 
to  overawe  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their 
own  party,  and  to  oblige  the  dvil  magistrate 
to  respect  their  opinions  and  inclinations. 
Their  first  demand  was  generally  toat  he 
should  silence  and  subdue  all  their  adversa- 
and  their  second,  that  he  should  b»» 


monks,  and  by  the  poorer  parochial  clergy. 
The  great  dignitaries  of  the  church,  with  all 
the  acco^^>lishments  of  gentlemen  and  men 
of  die  world,  and  sometimes  with  those  of 
men  of  learning,  are  careful  to  maintain  the 
necessary  discipline  over  their  inferiors,  but 
seldom  give  themselves  any  trouble  about  the 
instruction  of  the  people. 

"Most  of  tlie  arts  and  professions  in  a 
state,*'  says  by  far  the  most  illustrious  philo- 
sc^er  and  historian  of  the  present  age,  "  are 
•of  such  a  nature,  that,  while  they  promote  the 
interests  of  the  society,  they  are  also  useful 
or  agreeable  to  some  indiriduals;  and,  in 
that  case,  the  constant  rule  of  the  magistrate, 
•except,  perhaps,  on  the  first  introduction  of 
any  art,  is,  to  leave  the  profession  to  itself, 
and  trust  its  encouragement  to  the  indivi- 
duals who  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  The  arti- 
sans, finding  their  profits  to  rise  by  the  favour 
of  their  customers,  increase,  as  mudi  as  possi- 
ble, their  skill  and  industry ;  and  as  matters 
are  not  disturbed  by  any  itgudic'ous  tamper- 
ing, the  commodity  is  always  sure  to  be  at 
all  times  nearly  proportioned  to  the  demand. 

*'  But  there  are  also  some  callings  which, 
diough  useful  and  even  necessary  In  a  state, 
bring  no  advantage  or  pleasure  to  any  tndivi. 
•dual ;  and  the  supreme  power  is  obliged  to 
-alter  its  conduct  with  regard  to  the  retainers 
cf  those  professions.  It  must  give  them 
public  encouragement  in  order  to  their  sub- 
•sistence;  and  it  must  provide  against  that 
n^ligence  to  which  they  will  naturally  be 
subject,  either  by  annexing  particular  ho- 
nours to  profession,  by  establishing  a  long 
-subordination  of  ranks,  and  a  strict  depen- 
dence, or  by  some  other  expedient.  The 
persons  employed  in  the  finances,  fleets,  and 
«nagistr«cy,  are  instances  of  this  order  of 
men. 

"  It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  first 
-sight,  that  the  ecclesiastics  belong  to  the  first 
class,  and  that  their  encouragement,  as  well 
as  that  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  may  safely 
h^  entrusted  to  the  liberality  of  individuals, 
who  are  attached  to  their  doctrines,  and  who 
find  benefit  or  consolation  Arom  their  spiritual 
oiinistry  and  assistance.  Their  industry  and 
vigilance  will,  no  doubt,  be  whetted  by  such 
an  additional  motive ;  and  their  skill  in  the 
profession,  as  well  as  their  address  in  govern- 
ing the  mind»  of  the  people,  must  receive 
daily  increase,  from  their  increasing  practice, 
study,  and  attention. 

**  But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  cloM- 
ly,  we  shall  find  that  this  interested  diligen.« 
^  the  clergy  is  what  every  wise  legislator  will 
study  to  prevent;  because,  in  every  religion! stow  an  independent  provision  on  thcmselv 


except  the  true,  it  is  highly  pernicious,  and  it 
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deal  to  the  victory,  it  seemed  not  unreason, 
able  that  they  should  have  some  share  in  the 
spoiL  They  were  weary,  besides,  of  hu- 
mouring the  people,  and  of  depending  upon 
their  caprice  for  a  subsistence.  In  nuiking 
this  demand,  therefore,  they  consulted  their 
own  ease  and  comfort,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  the  effect  which  it  might 
have,  in  future  times,  upon  the  influence  and 
authority  of  their  order.  The  civil  magis- 
trate, who  could  comply  with  their  demand 
only  by  giving  them  something  which  he 
would  have  chosen  much  rather  to  take,  or 
to  keep  to  himself,  was  seldom  very  forward 
to  grant  it.  Necessity,  however,  always 
forced  him  to  submit  at  last,  though  frequent* 
ly  not  till  after  many  delays,  evasions,  and 
aflected  excuses. 

But  if  politics  had  never  called  in  the  aid 
of  religion,  had  the  conquering  party  never 
adopted  the  tenets  of  one  sect  more  than 
those  of  another,  when  it  had  gained  the 
victory,  it  would  probably  have  dealt  equally 
and  impartially  with  all  the  different  sects, 
and  have  allowed  every  man  to  choose  his 
own  priest,  and  his  own  religion,  as  he 
thought  proper.  There  would,  and,  in  this 
case,  no  doubt,  have  been,  a  great  multitude 
of  religious  sects.  Almost  every  different 
congregation  might  probably  have  had  a 
little  sect  by  itself,  or  have  entertained  some 
peculiar  tenets  of  its  own.  £ach  teacher, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  felt  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  making  the  utmost  exertion, 
and  of  using  every  art,  both  to  preserve  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  disciples.  But 
as  every  other  teacher  would  have  felt  him 
self  under  the  same  necessity,  the  success  of 
no  one  teacher,  or  sect  of  teachers,  could  have 
been  very  great.  The  interested  and  active 
xcal  of  religious  teachers  can  be  dangerous 
and  troublesome  only  where  there  is  either 
but  one  sect  tolerated  in  tlie  society,  or 
where  the  whole  of  a  large  society  is  divi- 
ded into  two  or  three  great  sects  ;  the  tea- 
chers  of  each  acting  by  concert,  and  under  a 
regular  discipline  and  subordination.  But 
that  zeal  must  be  altogether  innocent,  where 
the  society  is  divided  into  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, or,  perhaps,  into  as  many  thousand 
^small  sects,  of  which  no  one  could  be  consi- 
derable enough  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity. The  teachers  of  each  sect,  seeing 
themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  more 
adversaries  than  friends,  would  be  obliged  to 
learn  that  candour  and  moderation  which  are 
so  seldom  to  be  found  among  the  teachers  of 
tliose  great  sects,  whose  tenets,  being  support- 
ed by  the  civil  magistrate,  are  held  in  vene- 
ration by  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  exten- 
sive kingdoms  and  empires,  and  who,  there- 
fore, SCO  nothing  round  them  but  followeis, 
disciples,  and  humble  admirers.  The  teacherb 
of  each  little  sect,  finding  themselves  almost 
alone,  would  be  obliged  to  respect  those  of 


almost  every  other  sect ;  and  the 
which  they  would  mutually  find  in  both 
venient  and  agreeable  to  make  one  to  w^ 
other,  might  in  time,  probably  reduce  Ihc 
doctrine  of  the  greater  part  of  them  to  tint 
pure  and  rational  religion,  free  finom  every 
mixture  of  absurdity,  imposture^  jr^anafifism, 
such  as  wise  men  have,  in  all  ages  of  iLe  world, 
wished  to  see  established ;  but  such  as  positive 
law  has,  perhaps,  never  yet  established,  and 
probably  never  will  establish  in  any  country ; 
because,  with  regard  to  religion,  positive  bw 
always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will 
be,  more  or  less  Influenced  by  popular  su- 
perstition and  enthusiasm.  This  plan  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  or,  more  prc^ierly, 
of  no  ecclesiastical  government,  was  what 
the  sect  called  Independents  (a  sect,  t» 
doubt,  of  very  wild  enthusiasts),  pn^iosed  to 
establish  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the 
civil  war.  If  it  had  been  established,  though 
of  a  very  unphilosophical  origin,  it  wtmld 
probably,  by  this  time,  have  been  productive 
of  the  most  philosophical  good  temper  aaA 
moderation  with  regard  to  every  sort  of  reB. 
gious  principle.  It  has  been  estabUsbcd  in 
Pennsylvania,  where,  thou^  the  quakcn 
happen  to  be  the  most  numerous,  the  law,  in 
reality,  favours  no  one  sect  more  than  an- 
other ;  and  it  b  there  said  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  this  philosophical  good  temper  and 
moderation. 

But  though  this  equality  of  treatment 
should  not  be  productive  of  this  good  temper 
and  moderation  in  all,  or  even  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  religious  sects  of  a  particular 
country ;  yet,  provided  those  sects  were  suf> 
ficiently  numerous,  and  each  of  them  con- 
sequently too  small  to  disturb  the  pubfic 
tranquillity,  the  excessive  zeal  of  each  for  its 
particular  tenets  could  not  well  be  productive 
of  any  very  hurtful  effects,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  several  good  ones;  and  if  the  go- 
vernment was  perfectly  decided,  both  to  let 
Oiv.m  all  alone,  and  to  oblige  them  all  to  let 
alone  one  another,  there  is  little  danger  that 
they  would  not  of  their  oi^'n  accord,  subdi- 
vide themselves  fast  enough,  so  as  soon  to 
become  sufficiently  numerous. 

In  every  civilized  society,  in  every  society 
where  the  distinction  of  ranks  has  once  been 
completely  established,  there  have  been  always 
two  different  schemes  or  systems  of  morality 
current  at  the  same  time;  of  which  the  one 
may  be  called  the  strict  or  austere;  the 
other  the  liberal,  or,  if  you  vrill,  tlie  loose 
system.  The  former  is  generally  admired 
and  revered  by  the  common  people;  the 
latter  is  commonly  more  esteemed  and  adopt- 
ed by  what  are  called  the  people  of  fashion. 
The  degree  of  disapprobation  with  which  we 
ought  to  mark  the  vices  of  levity,  the  vices 
which  are  apt  to  arise  from  great  prosperity, 
and  from  th««  excess  of  gaiety  and  good  hB> 
mour,  seems  to  constitute  the  principal  dit 
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tinction  between  chose  two  opposite  schemes 
or  systems.  In  the  liberal  or  loose  system, 
luxury,  wanton,  and  even  disorderly  mirth, 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  to  some  degree  of 
intemperance,  the  breach  of  chastity,  at  least 
in  one  of  the  two  sexes,  &c.  provided  they 
are  not  accompanied  with  gross  indecency, 
and  do  not  lead  to  falsehood  and  injustice,  are 
generally  treated  with  a  good  deal  of  indul- 
gence, and  are  easily  either  excused  or  par- 
doned altogether.  In  the  austere  system,  on 
the  contrary,  those  excesses  are  regarded  with 
the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation.  The 
«dces  of  levity  are  always  ruinous  to  the  com- 
moD  people,  and  a  single  week's  thoughtless- 
ness and  dissipation  is  often  sufficient  to 
undo  a  poor  workman  for  ever,  and  to  drive 
nim,  through  despair,  upon  committing  the 
most  enormous  crimes.  The  wiser  and  bet- 
ter sort  of  the  common  people,  therefore, 
have  always  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  de- 
testation of  such  excesses,  which  their  expe- 
rience tells  them  are  so  immediately  fatal  to 
people  of  their  condition.  The  disorder  and 
extravagance  of  several  years,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  not  always  ruin  a  man  of  fashion ; 
and  people  of  that  rank  are  very  apt  to  con- 
sider the  power  of  indulging  in  some  degree 
of  excess,  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  their 
fortune ;  and  the  liberty  of  doing  so  without 
censure  or  reproach,  as  one  of  the  privileges 
which  belong  to  their  station.  In  people  of 
dieir  own  station,  therefore,  they  regard  such 
excesses  with  but  a  small  degree  of  disappro- 
bation, and  censure  them  either  very  slightly 
or  not  at  alL 

Almost  all  religious  sects  have  begun 
among  the  common  people,  from  whom  they 
have  generally  drawn  their  earliest,  as  well 
as  their  most  numerous  proselytes.  The  au- 
stere system  of  morality  has,  accordingly, 
been  adopted  by  those  sects  almost  constant- 
ly, or  with  very  few  exceptions;  for  there 
have  been  some.  It  was  the  system  by  which 
they  could  best  recommend  themselves  to  that 
order  of  people,  to  whom  they  first  proposed 
their  plan  of  reformation  upon  what  bad  been 
before  established.  Many  of  them,  perhaps 
the  greater  part  of  them,  have  even  endea- 
voured to  gain  credit  by  refining  upon  this 
austere  system,  and  by  carrying  it  to  some 
degree  of  folly  and  extravagance ;  and  this 
excessive  rigour  has  frequently  recommended 
them,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  the  re- 
elect and  veneration  of  the  common  people. 

A  man  of  rank  and  fortune  is,  by  his  sta- 
tion, the  distinguished  member  of  a  great  so- 
ciety, who  attend  to  every  part  of  his  conduct, 
and  who  thereby  oblige  him  to  attend  to  every 
part  of  it  himself.  His  authority  and  consi- 
deration depend  very  much  upon  the  respect 
which  this  society  bears  to  him.  He  dares 
not  do  any  thing  which  would  disgrace  or 
discredit  him  in  it ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  a 
rery  strict  obaervation  of  that  species  of 
morals,  whether  liberal  or  austere,  which  the 


general  consent  of  this  society  prescribes  tc 
persons  of  his  rank  and  fortune.  A  man  of 
low  condition,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  fron*- 
being  a  distinguished  member  of  any  great 
society.  While  he  remains  in  a  country  vil- 
lage, his  conduct  may  be  attended  to,  and  he 
iL-ay  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  himself.  In 
this  situation,  and  in  this  situation  only,  he 
may  have  what  is  called  a  character  to  lose. 
But  a3  soon  as  he  comes  into  a  great  city,  he 
is  sunk  in  obscurity  and  darkne&s.  His  con- 
duct is  observed  and  attended  to  by  nobody  ; 
and  he  is,  therefore,  very  likely  to  neglect  it 
himself,  and  to  abandon  himself  to  every  sort 
of  low  profligacy  and  vice.  He  never 
emerges  so  effectually  from  this  obscurity,  his 
conduct  never  excites  so  much  the  attention 
of  any  respectable  society,  as  by  bis  becom- 
ing the  member  of  a  small  religious  sect. 
He  from  that  moment  acquires  a  degree  of 
consideration  which  he  never  had  before. 
All  his  brother  sectaries  are,  for  the  credit  of 
the  sect,  interested  to  observe  his  conduct ; 
and,  if  he  gives  occasion  to  any  scandal,  if 
he  deviates  very  much  from  those  austere 
morals  which  they  almost  always  require  of 
one  another,  to  punish  him  by  what  is  always 
a  very  severe  punishment,  even  where  no  evil 
efiTects  attend  it,  expulsion  or  excommunica- 
tion  from  the  sect.  In  little  religious  sects, 
accordingly,  the  morals  of  the  common  peo- 
ple have  been  almost  always  remarkably  re- 
gular and  orderly ;  generally  much  more  sc 
than  in  the  established  church.  The  morals 
of  those  little  sects,  indeed,  luive  frequentl]^ 
been  rather  disagreeably  rigorous  and  un- 
social. 

There  are  two  very  easy  and  effectual  re- 
medies, however,  by  whose  Joint  operation 
the  state  might,  without  violence,  correct 
whatever  was  unsocial  or  disagreeably  rigor- 
ous in  the  morals  of  all  the  little  sects  into 
which  the  country  was  divided. 

The  first  uf  those  remedies  is  the  study  of 
sdence  and  philosophy,  which  the  state  might 
render  almost  universal  among  all  people  o< 
middling  or  more  than  middling  rank  and 
fortune  ;  not  by  giving  salaries  to  teachers  ia 
order  to  make  them  negligent  and  idle,  but 
by  instituting  some  sort  of  probation,  even  in 
the  higher  and  more  difficult  sciences,  to  lie 
undergone  by  every  person  before  be  was  per- 
mitted to  exercise  any  liberal  profession,  or 
before  he  could  be  received  as  a  candidate  for 
any  honourable  office,  of  trust  or  profit.  If 
the  state  imposed  upon  this  order  of  men  the 
necessity  of  learning,  it  would  have  no  occa- 
sion  to  give  itself  any  trouble  about  providing 
them  with  proper  teachers.  They  would 
soon  find  better  teachers  for  themselves  than 
any  whom  the  state  could  provide  for  them. 
Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
enthusiasm  and  superstition ;  and  wherp  all 
the  superior  ranks  of  people  were  secured 
from  it,  the  inferior  ranks  could  not  be  much 
exposed  to  it. 
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The  second  of  those  remedies  is  the  fre- 
quency and  gaiety  of  public  diversions.  The 
state,  bj  encouraging,  that  is,  by  giving  en- 
tire  liberty  to  all  those  who,  from  their  own 
interest,  would  attempt,  without  scandal  or 
indecency,  to  amuse  and  dlv&rt  the  people 
by  painting,  poetry,  music,  dancing;  by  all 
sorts  of  dramatic  representations  and  exhibi- 
tions i  would  easily  dissipate,  in  the  greater 
part  of  them,  that  mehuicholy  and  gloomy 
humour  which  is  almost  always  the  nurse  of 
popular  superstition  and  enthusiasm.  Pub- 
lic diversions  have  always  been  the  objects  of 
dread  and  hatred  to  all  the  fanatical  promoters 
of  those  popular  frenzies.  The  gaiety  and 
good  humour  which  those  diversions  inspire, 
were  altogether  inconsistent  with  that  temper 
of  mind  which  was  fittest  for  their  purpose, 
or  which  they  could  best  work  upon.  Dra- 
matic representations,  besides,  frequently  ex- 
posing their  artifices  to  public  ridicule,  and 
sometimes  even  to  public  execration,  were, 
upon  that  account,  more  than  all  oUier  di- 
versions, the  objects  of  their  peculiar  abhor- 
rence. 

In  a  country  where  the  law  favoured  the 
teachers  of  no  one  religion  more  than  those 
of  another,  it  would  not  be  necessary  that 
any  of  them  should  have  any  particular  or 
immediate  dependency  upon  the  sovereign  or 
executive  power ;  or  that  he  should  have  any 
thing  to  do  either  in  appointing  or  in  dismis- 
sing them  from  their  offices.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation, he  would  have  no  occasion  to  give 
liimself  any  concern  about  tliem,  further  than 
to  keep  tlie  peace  among  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  among  the  rest  of  his  subjects, 
Uiat  is,  to  hinder  them  from  persecuting, 
abusing,  or  oppressing  one  another.  But  it 
is  quite  otherwise  in  countries  where  there  is 
an  established  or  governing  religion.  The 
sovereign  can  in  this  case  never  be  secure, 
unless  he  has  the  means  of  influencing  in  a 
considerable  degree  the  greater  part  of  the 
teachers  of  that  religion. 

The  clergy  of  every  established  church 
constitute  a  great  incorporation.  They  can 
act  in  concert,  and  pursue  their  interest  upon 
one  plan,  and  with  one  spirit  as  much  as  if 
they  were  under  the  direction  of  one  man ; 
and  they  arc  frequently,  too,  under  such  di- 
rection. Their  interest  as  an  incorporated 
body  is  never  tlie  same  with  that  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  is  sometimes  directly  opposite  to 
iL  Their  great  interest  is  to  maintain  their 
authority  with  the  people,  and  this  authority 
depends  upon  the  supposed  certainty  and  im- 
portance of  the  whole  doctrine  which  they 
inculcate,  and  upon  the  supposed  necessity 
of  adopting  every  part  of  it  with  the  most  im- 
plicit faiih,  in  order  to  avoid  eternal  misery. 
Should  tlic  sovereign  have  the  imprudence 
to  appear  tither  to  deride,  oi  doubt  himself 
of  the  mosi  trifling  part  of  their  doctrine,  or 


from  humanity,  attempt  to  protect  diose 
did  either  the  one  or  tiie  odio*,  the  punetili- 
ous  honour  of  a  clergy,  who  lunre  no  sort  el 
dependency  upon  him,  is  immcdiatdly  pf»> 
voked  to  proscribe  him  as  a  proAne  pc^ol^ 
and  to  employ  all  the  terrors  of  rpligkw,  ia 
order  to  oblige  the  people  to  transfer  tbor 
allegiance  to  some  more  orthodox  and  obedi- 
ent prince.     Should  he  oppose  any  of  tbdr 
pretensions  or  usurpations,    the    danger  is 
equally  great.     The  princes  who  have  dand 
in  this  manner  to  rebel  against  the  churcl^ 
over  and  above  this  crime  <^  rri>ellion,  have 
generally  been  charged,  too,  with  the  addi- 
tional crime  of  heresy,  notwithstanding  their 
solemn  protestations  of  their  ftith,  and  honi- 
ble  submission    to    every  tenet    which    die 
thought  proper  to  prescribe  to  them.     But 
the  authority  of  religion  is  superior  to  every 
other  authority.     The  fears  which  it  suggests 
conquer  all  other  fears.     When  the  autiio* 
rized  teachers  of  religion  propagate  through 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  doctrines  sub> 
versive  of  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  it  n 
by  violence  only,  or  by  the  force  of  a  stand- 
ing army,  that  he  can  maintain  his  audioritjr. 
Even  a  standing  army  cannot  in  tfiis  case  give 
him  any  lasting  security ;  because  if  die  sol- 
diers are  not  foreigners,  which  can  seldom  be 
the  case,  but  drawn  from  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  which  must  almost  always  be  the 
case,  they  are  likely  to  be  soon  corrupted  by 
those  very  doctrines.     The  revolutions  wfaic^ 
the  turbidence  of  the  Greek  clergy  was  con- 
tinually occasioning  at    Constantinople,    as 
long  as   the  eastern   empire   subsisted ;  the 
convulsions  which,  during  the  course  of  se- 
veral centuries,  tlie  turbulence  of  the  Roman 
clergy  was  continually  occasioning  in  every^ 
part  of  Europe,  sufficiently  demonstrate  how 
precarious  and  insecure  must  always  be  the 
situation  of  the  sovereign,  who  has  no  proper 
means  of  influencing  the  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished and  governing  religion  of  his  country. 
Articles  of  faith,  as  weH  as  all  other  ^i- 
ritual  matters,  it  is  evident  enough,  are  not 
within  the  proper  department  of  a  temporal 
sovereign,  who,  though  he  may  be  very  well 
qualified  for  protecting,  is  seldom  supposeo 
to  be  so  for  instructing  the  people.     With 
regard  to  such  matters,  therefore,  his  autho- 
rity can  seldom  be  sufilfdent  to  counterbalance 
the  united  authority  of  the  cle^;gy  of  the  esta- 
blished    church.       The    public    tranquillity, 
however,    and   his   own   security,    may    fns 
quently   depend   upon    the   doctrines   which 
they  may  think  proper  to  propagate  concerning 
such  matters.   As  he  can  seldom  directly  oppoai 
tlieir  decision,   therefore,  witli  proper  weight 
and  authority,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
be  able  to  influence  it ;  and  he  can  influence 
it  only  by  the  fears  and  expectations  which 
he  may  excite  in  the  greater  part  of  the  indi- 
viduals  of  the  order.     Those  fears  and  ex- 
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pectations  maj  consist  in  the  fear  of  depriva- 
tion or  other  punishment,  and  in  the  expec- 
tation of  further  preferment- 

In  all  Christian  churches,  the  benefices  of 
the  clergy  are  a  sort  of  freeholds,  which  they 
enjoy,  not  during  pleasure,  but  during  life  or 
good  behaviour.      If  they  held  them  by  a 
more  precarious  tenure,  and  were  liable  to  be 
turned  out   upon  every   slight  disobligation 
either  of  the  sovereign  or  of  his  ministers,  it 
would  perhaps   be  impossible  for   them   to 
maintain  their  authority  with  the  people,  who 
would  then  consider  them  as  mercenary  de^ 
pendents  upon  the  court,  in  the  sincerity  of 
whose  instructions  they  could  no  longer  have 
any  confidence.     But  should  the  sovereign 
attempt  irregularly,  and  by  violence,  to  de- 
prive any  number  of  clergymen  of  their  free- 
holds,  on  account,  perhi^ps,  of  their  having 
propagated,   with  more  than  ordinary  seal, 
some  factious  or  seditious  doctrine,  he  would 
cmly  render,  by  such  persecution,  both  them 
and  their  doctrine  ten  times  more  popular, 
and  therefore  ten  times  more  troublesome  and 
dangerous,  than  they  had  been  before.     Fear 
is  in  almost  all  cases  a  wretched  instrument 
of  government,  and  ought  in  particular  never 
to  be  employed  against  any  order  of  men  who 
have  the  smallest  pretensions  to  independency. 
To  attempt  to  terrify  them,  serves  only  to 
irritate  their  bad  humour,  and   to  confirm 
them  in  an  opposition,   which  more  gentle 
usage,   perhaps,  might    easily    induce  them 
either  to  sofien,  or  to  lay  aside  altogether, 
rhe  violence  which  the  French  government 
usually  employed  in  order  to  oblige  all  their 
parliaments,  or  sovereign  courts  of  justice, 
to  enregister  any  unpopular  edict,  very  sel- 
dom succeeded.     The  means  commonly  em- 
ployed, however,  the  imprisonment  of  all  the 
refractory  members,  one  would  think,  were 
forcible  enough.     The  princes  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  sometimes  employed  the  like  means 
in  order  to  influence  some  of  the  members  of 
the  parliament  of  England,  and  they  general- 
ly found  them  equally  intractable.     "Rie  par- 
liament of  England  is  now  managed  in  an  • 
other  manner ;  and  a  very  small  experiment, 
which   the  duke  of  Choiseul   made,   about 
twelve  years  ago,   upon   the  parliament  of 
Paris,  demonstrated  sufliciently  that  all  the 
parliaments  of  France  might  have  been  ma- 
naged still  more  easily  in  the  same  manner. 
That  experiment  was    not    pursued.      For 
though  management  and   persuasion  are  al- 
ways the   easiest  and  safest  instruments  of 
government    as  force  and  violence  are   the 
worst  and  the  most  dangerous ;  yet  such,  it 
seems,  is  the  natural  insolence  of  man,  that 
he  almost  always  disdains  to  use  the  good  in- 
strument, except  woen  oe  cannot  or  dare  not 
use  the  bad  one.     The  French  government 
could  and  durst  use  force,  and  therefore  dia- 
dained  to  use  management  and  persuasion. 
But  there  is  no  order  of  men,  it  appears   I 


believe,  from  the  experience  of  all  ages,  upoD 
whom  it  is  so  dslngerous  or  rather  so  perfectly 
ruinous,  to  employ  force  and  violence,  as  up- 
on  the  respected  clergy  of  an   established 
church.     Tlie  rights,  the  privileges,  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  every  individual  ecclesiastic, 
who  is  upon  good  terms  with  his  own  order, 
are,  even  in  Uie  most  despotic  governments, 
more  respected  than  those  of  any  other  person 
of  nearly  equal  rank  and  fortune.     It  is  so  in 
every  gradation  of  despotism,  from  that  of  the 
gentle  and  mild  government  of  Paris,  to  that 
of  the  violent  and  furious  government  of  Con- 
stantinople.    But  though  this  order  of  men 
can  scarce  ever  be  forced,  they  may  be  ma^ 
naged  as  easily  as  any  other ;  and  the  securi- 
ty of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  public  tran* 
quillity,  seems  to  depend  very  much  upon  the 
means  which  he  has  of  managing  them  ;  and 
those  means  seem  to  consist  altogether  in  the 
preferment  which  he  has  to  bestow  upon  them. 
In  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Christian 
church,  the  bishop  of  each  diocese  was  elected 
by  the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
people  of  the  episcopal  city.     The  people  did 
not  long  retain  their  right  of  election ;   and 
while  they  did  retain  it,  they  almost  always 
acted  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who, 
in  such  spiritual  matters,  appeared  to  be  their 
natural  guides.     The  clergy,  howev^,  soon 
grew  weary  of  the  trouble  of  managing  them, 
and  found  it  easier  to  elect  their  own  bishops 
themselves.     The  abbot,  in  the  same  manner, 
was  elected  by  the  monks  of  the  monastery, 
at  least  in  the  greater  part  of  abbacies.     All 
the  inferior  ecclesiastical  benefices  compre- 
hended within  the  diocese  were  collated  by 
the  bishop,  who  bestowed  them  upon  such 
ecclesiastics  as  he  thought  proper.   All  church 
preferments  were  in  this  manner  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  church.     The  sovereign,  though 
he  might  have  some  indirect  influence  in  those 
elections,  and  though  it  was  sometimes  usual 
to  ask  both  his  consent  to  elect,  and  his  ap- 
probation of  the  election,  yet  had  no  direct  or 
suflicient  means  of  managing  the  clergy.  The 
ambition  of  every  clergyman  naturally  led  him 
to  pay  court,  not  so  much  to  his  sovereign  as 
to  his  own  order,  from  which  only  he  could 
expect  preferment. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the 
pope  gradually  drew  to  himself,  first  the  col- 
lation of  almost  all  bishoprics  and  abba- 
cies, or  of  what  were  called  consistorial  bene- 
fices, and  afterwards,  by  various  machinations 
and  pretences,  of  the  greater  part  of  inferior 
benefices  comprehended  within  each  diocese, 
little  more  being  \eh  to  the  bishop  than  what 
was  barely  necessary  to  give  him  a  decent 
authority  with  his  own  clergy.  By  tliis  ai- 
rangcment  the  condition  of  the  sovereign  was 
still  worse  than  it  had  been  before.  The  clergy 
of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  were 
thus  formed  into  a  sort  of  spiritual  arroj,  dis- 
persed in  different  quarters,  indeed,  but  of 
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which  till  the  morementst  and  operations  could 
now  be  directed  by  one  head,  and  conducted  up- 
on  one  uniform  plan.  T)\e  clergy  of  each  par- 
ticular  country  might  be  considered  as  a  parti- 
cular detachment  of  that  army,  of  which  the 
operations  could  easily  be  supported  and  se- 
conded by  all  the  other  detachments  quartered 
m  the  different  countries  round  about.  Each 
detachment  was  not  only  independent  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  quar. 
tercd,  and  by  which  it  was  maintained,  but 
dependent  upon  a  foreign  sovereign,  who 
could  at  any  time  turn  its  arms  against  the 
sovereign  of  that  particular  country,  and  sup- 
port them  by  the  arms  of  all  the  other  de- 
tachments. 

Those  arms  were  the  most  formidable  that 
can  well  be  imagined.  In  the  ancient  state 
of  Europe,  before  the  establishment  of  arts 
and  manufactures,  the  wealth  of  the  clergy 
gave  them  the  same  sort  of  influence  over  the 
common  people  which  that  of  the  great  ba- 
lons  gave  them  over  their  respective  vassals, 
tenants,  and  retainers.  In  the  great  landed 
estates,  which  the  mistaken  piety  both  of 
princes  and  private  persons  had  bestowed  up- 
on the  church,  jurisdictions  were  established,  of 
the  same  kind  iw'ith  those  of  the  great  barons, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  In  those  great  landed 
estates,  the  clergy,  or  their  bailiifs,  could  ea- 
sily keep  the  peace,  without  the  support  or 
assistance  either  of  the  king  or  of  any  other 
person ;  and  neither  the  king  nor  any  other 
person  could  keep  the  peace  there  without  the 
support  and  assistance  of  the  clergy.  The  ju- 
risdictions of  the  clergy,  therefore,  in  their 
particular  baronies  or  manors,  were  equally 
independent,  and  equally  exclusive  of  tlie  au- 
thority of  the  king's  courts,  as  those  of  the 
great  temporal  lords.  The  tenants  of  the 
clergy  were,  like  those  of  the  great  barons, 
almost  all  tenants  at  will,  entirely  dependent 
upon  their  immediate  lords,  and,  tlierefore, 
liable  to  be  called  out  at  pleasure,  in  order  to 
flight  in  any  quarrel  in  which  the  clergy  might 
think  proper  to  engage  tliem.  Over  and 
above  the  rents  of  tliose  estates,  the  clergy  pos- 
sessed in  the  tithes  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
rents  of  all  the  other  estates  in  every  kingdom 
of  Europe.  The  revenues  arising  from  both 
chose  species  of  rents  were,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  paid  in  kind,  in  com,  wine,  cattle,  poul- 
try, Sec.  The  quantity  exceeded  greatly  what 
the  clergy  could  themselves  consume ;  and 
tliere  were  neither  arts  nor  manufactures,  for 
the  produce  of  which  they  could  exchange 
the  surplus.  The  clergy  could  derive  advan- 
tage  from  this  immense  surplus  in  no  other 
way  than  by  employing  it,  as  the  great  ba- 
rons employed  tlie  like  surplus  of  their  reve- 
nues,  in  the  most  profuse  hospitality,  and  in 
the  most  extensive  charity.  Both  tlie  hospi- 
tality and  the  charity  of  the  ancient  clergy, 
accordingly,  are  said  to  have  been  very  great. 
They  not  only  maintained  almost  the  whole 


poor  of  every  kingdom,  but  many  kni^hta  nd 
gentlemen  had  frequently  no  odier  mems  of 
subsistence  than  by  travelling  about  from  mo- 
nastery to  monastery,  under  pretence  of  den^ 
tion,  but  in  reality  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
the  clergy.  The  retainers  of  some  particulat 
prelates  were  often  as  numerous  as  thooe  of 
the  greatest  lay-lords ;  and  the  retainefs  of  aO 
the  clergy  taken  together  were,  perhaps,  more 
numerous  than  those  of  all  the  lay-lords. 
There  was  always  much  more  union  amoi^ 
the  clergy  than  among  the  lay-lords.  Tbe 
former  were  under  a  regular  discipline  and 
subordination  to  the  papal  authority.  The  lat- 
ter were  under  no  regular  discipline  or  subor- 
dination, but  almost  always  equally  jealous  of 
one  another,  and  of  the  king.  Thou^  tbe 
tenants  and  retainers  of  the  clergy,  therefore, 
had  both  together  been  less  numerous  than 
those  of  the  great  lay-lords,  and  their  tenants 
were  probably  much  less  numerous,  yet  their 
union  would  have  rendered  them  more  ftr- 
midahle.  The  hospitality  and  charity  of  the 
clergy,  too,  not  only  gave  them  the  command  ai 
a  great  temporal  force,  but  increased  very  much 
the  weight  of  their  spiritual  weapons.  Those 
virtues  procured  them  the  highest  respect  and 
veneration  among  all  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  of  whom  many  were  constantly,  and 
almost  all  occasionally,  fed  by  them.  Evcty 
thing  belonging  or  related  to  so  popular  an 
order,  its  possessions,  its  privileges,  its  doc- 
trines, necessarily  appeared  sacred  in  tbe  eyei 
of  the  common  people;  and  every  violation 
of  them,  whether  real  or  pretended,  the  hig^ 
est  act  of  sacrilegious  wickedneu  and  pro- 
faneness.  In  this  state  of  things,  if  the  sove. 
reign  frequently  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the 
confederacy  of  a  few  of  the  great  nobility,  w? 
cannot  wonder  that  he  should  find  it  still 
more  so  to  resist  the  united  force  of  the  clergy 
of  his  own  dominions,  supported  by  that  of  the 
clergy  of  all  the  neighbouring  dominions,  la 
such  circumstances,  the  wonder  is,  not  thu 
he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  yield,  but  that  he 
ever  was  able  to  resist. 

The  privileges  of  the  clergy  in  those  an- 
cient times  (which  to  us,  who  live  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  appear  the  most  absurd),  their  to- 
tal exemption  from  the  secular  jurisdiction, 
for  example,  or  what  in  England  was  called 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  were  the  natural,  or  ra- 
ther the  necessary,  consequences  of  this  state 
of  things.  How  dangerous  must  it  have  been 
for  the  sovereign  to  attempt  to  punish  a  clergy, 
man  for  any  crime  whatever,  if  his  order  were 
disposed  to  protect  him,  and  to  represent  either 
the  proof  as  insufficient  for  convicting  so  holy 
a  man,  or  the  punishment  as  too  severe  to  be 
inflicted  upon  one  whose  person  had  been 
rendered  sacred  by  religion  ?  ITie  sovereign 
could,  in  such  circumstances,  do  no  better 
than  leave  him  to  be  tried  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  who,  for  the  honour  of  their  own 
order,  were  interr^ted  to  restrain,  as  much  aj 
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possible,  every  member  of  it  from  committing 
enormous  aimes,  or  even  from  giving  occa- 
sion to  such  gross  scandal  as  might  disgust 
the  minds  of  die  people. 

In  the  state  in  wldch  things  were,  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  during  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and 
fm  some  time  both  before  and  after  that  pe- 
riod, the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Rome 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  formidable 
combination  that  ever  was  formed  against  the 
authority  and  security  of  civil  government,  as 
well  as  against  the  liberty,  reason,  and  hap- 
|»ness  of  mankind,  which  can  flourish  only 
#faere  civil  government  is  able  to  protect 
them.  In  that  constitution,  the  grossest  de- 
lusions of  superstition  were  supported  in  such 
a  manner  by  the  private  interests  of  so  great 
a  number  of  people,  as  put  them  out  of  all 
danger  from  any  assault  of  human  reason ; 
because,  though  human  reason  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  able  to  unveil,  even  to  the 
eyes  of  the  common  people,  some  of  the  delu- 
sions of  superstition,  it  could  never  have  dis- 
solved the  ties  of  private  interest.  Had  this 
constitution  been  attacked  by  no  other  ene- 
mies but  the  feeble  efforts  of  human  reason, 
it  must  have  endured  for  ever.  But  that  im- 
mense and  well-built  fabric,  whioh  all  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  man  could  never  have 
shaken,  much  less  have  overturned,  was,  by 
tbe  natural  course  of  things,  first  weakened, 
and  afterwards  in  part  destroyed;  and  is 
DOW  likely,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries 
more,  perhaps,  to  crumble  into  ruins  altoge- 
ther. 

The  gradual  improvements  of  arts,  manu- 
factures,  and  commerce,  the  same  causes  which 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  great  barons,  de- 
stroyed, in  the  same  manner,  through  the 
grei^  part  of  Europe,  the  whole  temporal 
power  of  the  clergy.  In  the  produce  of  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  the  clergy,  like 
the  great  barons,  found  something  for  which 
they  could  exchange  their  rude  produce^  and 
thereby  discovered  the  means  of  spending  their 
whole  revenues  upon  their  own  persons,  with- 
out giving  any  considerable  share  of  them  to 
other  people.  Their  charity  became  gradu- 
ally  less  extensive,  their  hospitality  less  libe- 
ral, or  less  profuse.  Their  retainers  became 
consequently  less  numerous,  and,  by  degrees, 
dwindled  away  altogether.  The  clergy,  too, 
like  the  great  barons,  wished  to  get  a  bett^ 
rent  from  their  landed  estates,  in  order  to  spend 
it,  in  the  same  manner,  upon  the  gratification 
of  their  own  private  vanity  and  folly.  But 
this  increase  of  rent  could  be  got  only  by 
granting  leases  to  their  tenants,  who  thereby 
became,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of 
them.  The  ties  of  interest,  which  bound  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people  to  the  clergy,  were  in 
this  manner  gradually  broken  and  dissolved. 
They  were  even  broken  and  dissolved  sooner 
those  wbidi  bound  the  same  ranks  of 
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people  to  the  great  barom ;  because  the  bene, 
fices  of  the  church  being,  the  greater  part  <^ 
them,  much  smaller  than  the  estates  of  the 
great  barons,  the  possessor  of  each  benefice 
was  much  sooner  able  to  spend  the  whole  of 
its  revenue  upon  his  own  person.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  power  of  the  great  barons  was, 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  full 
vigour.  But  the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy, 
the  absolute  command  which  they  had  once 
had  over  the  great  body  of  the  people  was 
very  much  decayed.  The  power  of  the  church 
was,  by  that  time,  very  nearly  reduced,  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  to  what  arose 
from  their  spiritual  authority ;  and  even  that 
spiritual  authority  was  much  weakened,  when 
it  ceased  to  be  supported  by  the  charity  and 
hospitality  of  the  clergy.  Tlie  inferior  ranks 
of  people  no  longer  looked  upon  that  order  as 
they  had  done  before ;  as  the  comforters  of 
their  distress,  and  the  relievers  of  their  indi- 
gence. On  the  contrary,  they  were  provoked 
and  disgusted  by  the  vanity,  luxury,  and  ex- 
pense  of  tne  richer  clergy,  who  appeared  to 
spend  upon  their  own  pleasures  what  had  al- 
ways before  been  regarded  as  the  patrimon) 
of  the  poor. 

In  this  situation  of  things,  the  sovereignu 
in  the  different  states  of  Europe  endeavoured 
to  recover  the  influence  which  they  had  once 
had  in  the  disposal  of  the  great  benefices  of 
the  church ;  by  procuring  to  the  deans  and 
chapters  of  each  diocese  the  restoration  ot 
their  ancient  right  of  electing  the  bishop ;  and 
to  the  monks  of  each  abbacy  that  of  electing  the 
abbot.  The  re-establishing  this  ancient  order 
was  the  object  of  several  statutes  enacted  in 
England  during  the  course  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  particularly  of  what  is  called  the  sta- 
tute of  provisors ;  and  of  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, established  in  France  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  order  to  render  the  election  valid,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  sovereign  should  botli 
consent  to  it  before  hand,  and  afterwards  ap- 
prove of  the  person  elected ;  and  though  the 
election  was  still  supposed  to  be  free,  be  had, 
however  all  the  indirect  means  which  his  situa- 
tion necessarily  afforded  him,  of  influencing  the 
clergy  in  his  own  dominions.  Other  regula- 
tions, of  a  similar  tendency,  were  established 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  But  the  power  of 
the  pope,  in  the  collation  of  the  great  bene- 
fices of  the  churdi,  seems,  before  the  refor- 
mation,  to  have  been  nowhere  so  effectually 
and  so  universally  restrained  as  in  France  and 
England.  The  concordat  afterwards,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  gave  to  the  kings  of  France 
the  absolute  right  of  presenting  to  all  the 
great,  or  what  are  called  the  consistorial,  be- 
nefices of  the  Galilean  church. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  pragmatic 
sanction  and  of  the  concordat,  the  clergy  of 
France  have,  in  general  shewn  less  respect  to 
the  decrees  of  the  papal  court,   than    the 
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clergy  of  any  other  catholic  country.  In  all 
Che  disputes  which  their'  sovereign  has  had 
with  the  pope,  they  have  almost  constantly 
taken  part  wiUi  the  former.  This  indepen- 
lency  of  the  clergy  of  France  upon  the  court 
of  Rome  seems  to  be  principally  founded  up- 
on the  pragmatic  sanction  and  the  concor- 
dat. In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  monarchy, 
the  clergy  of  France  appear  to  have  been  as 
much  devoted  to  the  pope  as  those  of  any 
other  country.  When  Robert,  the  second 
prince  of  the  Capetian  race,  was  most  unjust- 
ly excommunicated  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
tus  own  servants,  it  is  said,  threw  the  victuals 
which  came  from  his  table  to  the  dogs,  and 
refused  to  taste  any  thing  themselves  which 
had  been  polluted  by  the  contact  of  a  person 
*in  his  situation.  They  were  taught  to  do  so, 
it  may  very  safely  be  presumed,  by  the  clergy 
of  his  own  dominions. 

The  claim  of  collating  to  the  great  bene- 
fices  of  the  church,  a  claim  in  defence  of 
which  the  court  of  Rome  had  frequently  shak- 
en, and  sometimes  overturned,  the  thrones 
of  some  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  in  Chri- 
stendom, was  in  this  manner  either  restrain- 
ed or  modified,  or  given  up  altogether,  in 
many  different  parts  of  Europe,  even  before 
the  time  of  the  reformation.  As  the  clergy 
had  now  less  influence  over  the  people,  so  the 
state  had  more  influence  over  the  clergy. 
The  clergy,  therefore,  had  both  less  power, 
and  less  inclination,  to  disturb  the  state. 

The  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  was 
in  this  state  of  declension,  when  the  disputes 
which  gave  birtli  to  the  reformation  began  in 
Germany,  and  soon  spread  themselves  through 
every  part  of  Europe.  The  new  doctrines 
were  everywhere  received  with  a  high  degree 
of  popular  favour.  Tliey  were  propagated 
with  all  that  enthusiastic  zeal  which  common- 
ly animates  the  spirit  of  party,  when  it  attacks 
established  authority.  The  teachers  of  those 
doctrines,  though  perhaps,  in  other  respects, 
not  more  learned  than  many  of  the  divines 
who  defended  the  established  church,  seem  in 
general  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  with  the  origin  and 
progress  of  that  system  of  opinions  upon 
which  the  authority  of  the  church  was  esta- 
blished ;  and  they  had  thereby  the  advantage 
in  almost  every  dispute.  The  austerity  of 
their  manners  gave  them  authority  with  the 
common  people,  who  contrasted  the  strict  re- 
gularity of  their  conduct  with  the  disorderly 
lives  of  the  greater  part  of  their  own  clergy. 
They  possessed,  too,  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  their  adversaries,  all  the  arts  of  popula- 
rity and  of  gaining  proselytes ;  arts  which  the 
lofty  and  dignified  sons  of  the  church  had 
'.ong  neglected,  as  being  to  them  in  a  great 
measure  useless.  The  reason  of  the  new 
doctrines  reconmiended  them  to  some,  their 
novelty  to  many ;  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
tlie  established  clergy  to  a  still  greater  num- 


ber :  but  the  zealous,  panionftte,  and  fcnacL 
cal,  though  frequently  coarse  and  rustic  ck^ 
quenoe,  vrith  wldch  they  were  almost  every- 
where inculcated,  recommended  them  to  by 
far  the  greatest  number. 

llie  success  of  the  new  doctrines  was  ahniMi 
everywhere  so  great,  that  the  princes,  who  si 
that  time  happened  to  be  on  bad  terms  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  were,  by  means  of  tfaem, 
easily  enabled,  in  their  own  dominiom,  to 
overturn  the  church,  which  having  lost  tiic 
respect  and  veneration  of  the  inferior  raaks 
of  people,  could  make  scarce  any  resistance. 
Hie  court  of  Rome  had  disc^ltged  some  61 
the  smaller  princes  in  the  northern  parts  dl 
Germany,  whom  it  had  probably  consideRd 
as  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  the  msasg- 
ing.  They  univenally,  therefore^  established 
the  reformation  in  their  own  dominions. 
The  tyranny  of  Christiem  11.,  and  of  TVoD 
archbishop  of  Upsal,  enabled  Gustavus  Vsia 
to  expel  them  both  from  Swedeiu  The  pope 
favoured  the  tyrant  and  the  archlHsbop,  and 
Gustavus  Vasa  found  no  difficulty  in  csta. 
blishing  the  reformation  in  Sweden.  Chris* 
tiem  II.  was  afVerwards  deposed  tram  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  where  his  conduct  had 
rendered  him  as  odious  as  in  Sweden.  The 
pope,  however,  was  still  disposed  to  fiivoor 
him;  and  Frederic  of  Holstein,  who  had 
mounted  the  throne  in  his  stead,  revenged 
himself,  by  following  the  example  of  Gusts 
vus  Vasa.  The  magistrates  of  Berne  and 
Zurich,  who  had  no  particular  quarrel  witl 
the  pope,  established  vrith  great  ease  the  re 
formation  in  their  respective  cantons,  where 
just  before  some  of  the  clergy  had,  by  an  im- 
posture  somewhat  grosser  than  ordinary,  ren- 
dered the  whole  order  both  odious  and  con> 
temptible. 

In  this  critical  situation  of  its  affairs  the 
papal  court  was  at  sufficient  pains  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  the  powerful  sovereigns  of 
France  and  Spain,  of  whom  the  latter  wasatthst 
time  emperor  of  Germany.  With  their  assis- 
tance,  it  was  enabled,  though  not  vrithout  great 
difficulty,  and  much  bloodshed,  either  to  sup- 
press altogether,  or  to  obstruct  very  much,  the 
progress  of  the  reformation  in  their  domini<ms. 
It  was  well  enough  inclined,  too,  to  be  com- 
plaisant to  the  king  of  England.  But  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  it  could  not  be  so 
without  giving  offence  to  a  still  greater  sove. 
reign,  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain  and  emper- 
or of  Germany.  Henry  VIII.,  accordingly, 
though  he  did  not  embrace  himself  the  greater 
part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  was 
yet  enabled,  by  their  general  prevalence,  to 
suppress  all  the  monasteries,  and  to  abcdish 
the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rcnne  in  his 
dominions.  That  he  should  go  so  fitf, 
though  he  went  no  further,  gave  some  satis- 
faction  to  the  patrons  of  the  refcnmatioo, 
who,  having  got  possession  of  the  govermncnt 
in  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successors  com. 
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pleted,  without  any  difficulty,  the  work  which 
Henry  VIII.  had  begun. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  Scotland,  where 
the  goremment  was  weak,  unpopular,  and 
not  very  firmly  established,  the  reformation 
was  strong  enough  to  overturn,  not  only  the 
rfaurdi,  but  the  state  likewise,  for  attempting 
to  support  the  church. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  reformation, 
diqiersed  in  all  the  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, there  was  no  general  tribunal,  which, 
like  that  of  the  court  of  Rome,  or  an  oecu- 
menifal  council,  could  settle  all  disputes 
among  them,  and,  with  irresistible  authority, 
prescribe  to  all  of  them  the  precise  limits  of 
ardiodoxy.  When  the  followers  of  the  re- 
fonnation  in  one  country,  therefore,  happen- 
ed to  differ  from  their  brethren  in  another,  as 
they  had  no  common  judge  to  appeal  to,  the 
dispute  could  nerer  be  decided;  and  many 
audi  disputes  arose  among  them.  Those 
concerning  the  goremment  of  the  church,  and 
the  right  of  conferring  ecclesiastical  benefi- 
on,  were  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  dril  society.  They 
gave  birth,  accordingly,  to  the  two  principal 
parties  or  sects  among  the  followers  of  the 
reformation,  the  Lutheran  and  Calrinistic 
MCts,  the  only  sects  among  them,  of  which 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  have  ever  yet  been 
established  by  law  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  followers  of  Luther,  together  with 
what  is  called  the  churdi  of  England,  pre- 
senred  more  or  less  of  the  episcopal  gorem- 
ment, established  subordination  among  the 
clergy,  gave  the  sovereign  the  disposal  of  all 
the  bishoprics,  and  other  consistorial  bene- 
fices within  his  dominions,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered him  the  real  head  of  the  churdi ;  and 
without  depriving  the  bishop  of  the  right  of 
ecdlating  to  the  smaller  benefices  within  his 
diocese,  they,  even  to  those  benefices,  not 
only  admitted,  but  favoured  the  right  of  pre> 
sentadon,  both  in  the  soverdgn  and  in  all 
other  lay  patrons.  Hiis  system  of  church 
government  was,  fiom  the  beginning,  fa- 
vourable to  peace  and  good  order,  and  to 
submission  to  the  avil  soverdgn.  It  has 
never,  accordingly,  been  the  occasion  of  any 
tumult  or  dvil  commotion  in  any  country  in 
which  it  has  once  been  established.  The 
church  of  England,  in  particular,  has  always 
valued  hersdf^  with  great  reason,  upon  the 
anexceptionable  loyalty  of  her  prindples. 
Under  such  a  government,  the  clergy  natu- 
lally  endeavour  to  recommend  themsdves 
to  the  soverdgn,  to  the  court,  and  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country,  by  whose 
influence  they  chiefly  expect  to  obtain  pre- 
ferment. They  pay  court  to  those  patrons, 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  by  the  vilest  flattery 
and  assentation ;  but  frequently,  too,  by  cuU 
tivating  all  those  arts  which  best  deserve,  and 
which  are  therefore  most  likdy  to  gain  dtcm, 
iiie  esteem  of  people  of  rank  and  fortune ; 


by  thdr  knowledge  in  all  the  different 
branches  of  useful  and  ornamental  learning, 
by  the  decent  liberality  of  their  manners,  by 
the  social  good  humour  of  their  conversation, 
and  by  their  avowed  contempt  of  those  absurd 
and  hypocritical  austeriti^  which  fanatics  in- 
culcate and  pretend  to  practise,  in  order  to 
draw  upon  themselves  the  veneration,  and 
upon  the  greater  part  of  men  of  rank  and 
fortune,  who  avow  that  they  do  not  practise 
them,  the  abhorrence  of  the  common  people. 
Such  a  clergy,  however,  while  they  pay  their 
court  in  this  manner  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
life,  are  very  apt  to  neglect  dtogether  the 
means  of  maintaining  thdr  influence  and  au- 
thority with  the  lower,  lliey  are  listened  to^ 
esteemed,  and  respected  by  thdr  superiors; 
but  before  thdr  inferiors  they  are  frequently 
incapable  of  defending,  effectually,  and  to 
the  conviction  of  such  hearers,  their  own  so- 
ber and  moderate  doctrines,  agdnst  the  roost 
ignorant  enthusiast  who  chooses  to  attack 
them. 

The  followers  of  Zuinglius,  or  more  pro- 
perly those  of  Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
stowed upon  the  people  of  each  parish,  when* 
ever  the  church  became  vacant,  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  pastor;  and  established, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  perfect  equality 
among  the  clergy.  The  former  part  of  this 
institution,  as  long  as  it  remdned  in  vigour, 
seems  to  have  been  productive  of  nothing 
but  disorder  and  confusion,  and  to  have  tend- 
ed equdly  to  corrupt  the  morals  both  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  people.  The  latter  part 
seems  never  to  have  had  any  effects  but  what 
were  perfectly  agreeable. 

As  long  as  the  people  of  each  parish  pre- 
served the  right  of  electing  their  own  pastors, 
they  acted  almost  always  under  the  influence 
of  the  dergy,  and  generally  of  the  most  fac- 
tious and  fanatical  of  the  order.  The  dergy, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  influence  in  those 
popular  dections,  became,  or  affected  to  be- 
come, many  of  them,  fanatics  themsdves, 
encouraged  fanaticism  among  the  people,  and 
gave  the  preference  almost  always  to  the 
most  fanatical  candidate.  So  small  a  matter 
as  the  appointment  of  a  parish  priest,  occa- 
sioned almost  dways  a  violent  contest,  not 
only  in  one  parish,  but  in  all  the  ndghbour- 
ing  parishes  who  seldom  failed  to  take  part 
in  the  quarrel.  When  the  parish  happened 
to  be  ntuated  in  a  great  dty,  it  divided  dl 
the  inhabitants  into  two  parties;  and  when 
that  dty  happened,  either  to  constitute  itself 
a  little  republic,  or  to  be  the  head  and  capitd 
of  a  little  republic,  as  in  the  case  with  many 
of  the  condderable  dties  in  Switxcrland  and 
Holland,  every  pdtry  dispute  of  this  kind, 
over  and  above  exasperating  the  animodty  of 
dl  their  other  fiictions,  threatened  to  leave 
behind  it,  both  a  new  schism  in  the  churdi* 
and  a  new  faction  in  the  state.  In  those 
small  republics,  therefore^  the  magistrate  very 
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aocn  found  it  aecessary,  for  tho  sake  of  pre- 
lenring  the  public  peace,  to  assume  to  him- 
self the  right  of  presenting  to  ail  racant  be- 
nefices. In  Scotland,  the  most  extensive 
country  in  which  this  presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  has  ever  been  established, 
the  rights  of  patronage  were  in  effect  abo- 
lished by  the  act  which  established  presbytery 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  III. 
That  act,  at  least,  put  in  the  power  of  certain 
classes  of  people  in  each  parish  to  purchase^ 
for  a  very  small  price,  the  right  of  electing 
their  own  pastor.  The  constitution  which 
this  act  established,  was  allowed  to  subsist  for 
about  two-and-twenty  years,  but  was  abolish- 
ed by  the  10th  of  queen  Anne,  ch.  12,  on 
account  of  the  confusions  and  disorders  which 
this  more  popular  mode  of  election  had  al- 
most everywhere  occasioned.  In  so  exten- 
sive a  country  as  Scotland,  however,  a  tu- 
mult in  a  remote  parish  was  not  so  likely  to 
give  disturbance  to  government  as  in  a  smal- 
ler state.  The  10th  of  queen  Anne  restor- 
ed the  rights  of  patronage.  But  though,  in 
Scotland,  the  law  gives  the  benefice,  without 
any  exception  to  the  person  presented  by  the 
patron;  yet  the  church  requires  sometimes 
rfor  she  has  not  in  this  respect  been  very  uni- 
form in  her  decisions)  a  certain  concurrence 
of  the  people,  before  she  will  confer  upon 
the  presentee  what  is  called  the  cure  of  souls, 
or  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  parish. 
She  sometimes,  at  least,  from  an  affected 
concern  for  the  peace  of  tlie  parish,  delays 
the  settlement  till  this  concurrence  can  be 
procured.  The  private  tampering  of  some 
of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  sometimes  to 
procure,  but  more  frequently  to  prevent  this 
concurrence,  and  the  popular  arts  which  they 
cultivate,  in  order  to  enable  them  upon  such 
occasions  to  tamper  more  effectually,  are 
perhaps  the  causes  which  principally  keep  up 
whatever  remains  of  the  old  fanatical  spirit, 
either  in  the  clergy  or  in  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  equality  which  the  presbyterian  form 
of  church  government  establishes  among  the 
clergy,  consists,  first,  in  the  equality  of  au- 
thority or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  equality  of  benefice.  In  all 
presbyterian  churches,  the  equality  of  autho- 
rity is  perfect ;  that  of  benefice  is  not  so. 
The  difference,  however,  between  one  bene- 
fice and  another,  is  seldom  so  considerable, 
as  commonly  to  tempt  the  possessor  even  of 
the  small  one  to  pay  court  to  his  patron,  by 
the  vile  arts  of  flattery  and  assentation,  in 
order  to  get  a  better.  In  all  the  presbyterian 
churches,  where  tlic  rights  of  patronage  are 
thoroughly  established,  it  is  by  nobler  and 
better  arts,  that  the  established  clergy  in  ge- 
neral endeavour  to  gain  tlie  favour  of  their 
superiors ;  by  their  learning,  by  the  irre- 
proachable regularity  of  tlieir  life,  and  by  the 
fiuthful  and  diligent  discharge  of  their  duty. 


Their  patrons  even  finequendj  complaiB  oi 
the  independency  of  tbdr  i^nrit,  vrfiddi  tbqi 
are  apt  to  construe  into  ingratitude  for  pal 
favours,  but  which,  at  worst,  perhaps,  b  sd> 
dom  any  more  than  that  indiJBSBeiioe  wfaidi 
naturally  arises  from  the  conacioasneM  tfan 
no  further  favours  of  the  kind  are  ever  to  bi 
expected.  There  is  scarce,  pwhaps^  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  Europe,  a  more  Icanad, 
decent,  independent  and  respectable  act  of 
men,  than  the  greater  part  of  the  ptesbjtctia 
clergy  of  Holland,  Geneva,  Switzeriand^  ani 
Scotland. 

Where  the  diurdi  benefices  are  all 
equal,  none  of  them  can  be  Tory  great; 
this  mediocrity  of  benefice,  thou^  it 
be,  no  doubt,  carried  too  fiv,  has,  howew, 
some  very  agreeable  effecta.  Nothing  hot 
exemplary  morals  can  give  dig;tdtj  to  a  maa 
of  small  fortune.  The  vices  of  levi^  and 
vanity  necessarily  render  him  ridictiloua,  aad 
ar^  besides,  almost  as  ruinous  to  him  as  ihgy 
are  to  the  ccHnmon  people.  In  his  own  con- 
duct, therefore,  he  is  obliged  to  follow  that 
system  of  morab  which  the  common  pcqpk 
respect  the  most.  He  gains  their  esteem  aad 
affection,  by  that  plan  of  life  whidi  his  owa 
interest  and  situation  would  lead  him  to  fbl- 
low.  Tlie  common  people  look  upon  Wm 
with  that  kindness  with  which  we  natmaUy 
regard  one  who  approaches  somewhat  to  oar 
own  condition,  but  who,  we  think,  ou^it  to 
be  in  a  higher.  Their  kindness  natuxally 
provokes  his  kindness.  He  becomes  careful 
to  instruct  them,  and  attentive  to  assist  and 
relieve  them.  He  does  not  even  despise  the 
prejudices  of  people  who  are  disposed  to  be 
so  favourable  to  him,  and  never  treats  them 
with  those  contemptuous  and  arrogant  ain, 
which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  the  jntmd 
dignitaries  of  opulent  and  well  endowed 
churches.  The  presbyterian  clergy,  accord- 
ingly, have  more  influence  over  the  minds  ol 
the  common  people,  than  perhaps  the  clergy 
of  any  other  established  church.  It  is,  ac- 
cordingly, in  presbyterian  countries  only, 
that  we  ever  find  the  common  people  coo> 
verted,  without  persecution  completely,  and 
almost  to  a  man,  to  the  established  cburdi. 

In  countries  where  church  benefices  are, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  very  moderate,  a 
chair  in  a  university  is  generally  a  better  es- 
tablishment tlian  a  church  benefice.  The 
universities  have,  in  this  case,  the  pickiOfC 
and  chusing  of  their  members  from  all  the 
churchmen  of  the  country,  who,  in  every 
country,  constitute  by  far  the  most  numerous 
class  of  men  of  letters.  Where  church  be> 
nefices,  on  the  contrary,  are  many  of  them 
very  considerable,  the  church  naturally  draws 
from  the  universities  the  greater  part  of  their 
eminent  men  of  letters ;  who  generally  find 
some  patron,  who  docs  himself  honour  by 
procuring  them  church  preferment.  In  tlK 
former  situation,  we  are  likely  to  find   tb« 
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imirersitiet  filled  with  the  most  eminent  men  jieems  in  reality  to  be  the  most  efi*ectual  me- 
o£  letters  th«t  are  to  be  found  in  the  coun-  thod  for  rendering  him  completely  master  of 
try.  In  the  latter,  we  are  likely  to  find  few  |  it  himself.  By  being  obliged  to  go  everjr 
eminent  men  among  them,  and  those  few  year  over  the  same  ground,  if  he  is  good  for 
among  the  youngest  members  of  the  society,  any  thing,  he  necrasarily  becomes,  in  a  few 
who  are  likely,  too,  to  be  drained  away  from  years,  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it 


it,  before  they  can  have  acquired  experience 
and  knowledge  enough  to  be  of  much  use  to 
it.     It  is  observed  by  Mr.  de  Voltaire,  that 
father  Poree,  a  Jesuit  of  no  great  eminence 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  the  only  pro- 
fessor they  had  ever  had  in  France,  whose 
works  were  worth  the  reading.     In  a  country 
which  has  produced  so  many  eminent  men  of 
letters,   it  must  appear  somewhat  singular, 
tliat  scarce  one  of  them  should  have  been  a 
professor  in  a  university.     The  famous  Cas- 
scndi   was,  in  the   beginning  of  his  life,  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  Aiz.       Upon 
the  first  dawning  of  his  genius,  it  was  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  by  going  into  the  church 
be  could  easily  find  a  much  more  quiet  and 
comfortable  subsistence,  as  well  as  a  better 
utuation  for  pursuing  his  studies;    and  he 
immediately  followed  the  advice,      llie  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  de  Voltaire  may  be  applied, 
I   believe,  not  only  to   France,  but  to  all 
other  Roman  Catholic  countries.     We  very 
rarely  find  in  any  of  them  an  eminent  man 
of  letters,  who  is  a  professor  in  a  university, 
except,   perhaps,   in  the  professions  of  law 
and    physic;     professions    from   which    the 
church  is  not  so  likely  to  draw  them.     After 
tlie  church  of  Rome,  that  of  England  is  by 
far  the  richest  and  best  endowed  church  in 


and  if,  upon  any  particular  point,  he  should 
form  too  hasty  an  opinion  one  year,  when  he 
comes,  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  to  re- 
consider the  same  subject  the  year  thereafter, 
he  is  yery  likely  to  correct  it  As  to  be  a 
teacher  of  science  is  certainly  the  natural 
employment  of  a  mere  man  of  letters ;  so  is 
it  likewise,  perhaps,  the  education  which  is 
most  likely  to  render  him  a  man  of  solid 
learning  and  knowledge.  The  mediocrity  of 
church  benefices  naturally  tends  to  draw  the 
greater  part  of  men  of  letters  in  the  country 
where  it  takes  place,  to  the  employment  in 
which  they  can  be  the  most  useful  to  the 
public,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  the 
best  education,  perhaps,  they  are  capable  of 
receiving.  It  tends  to  render  their  learning 
both  as  solid  as  possible,  and  as  useful  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  revenue  of  every  established  church, 
such  parts  of  it  excepted  as  may  arise  from 
particular  lands  or  manors,  is  a  branch,  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  of  the  general  revenue 
of  the  state,  which  is  thus  diverted  to  a  pur. 
pose  very  different  from  the  defence  of  the 
state.  The  tithe,  for  example,  is  a  real  land, 
tax,  which  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
proprietors  of  land  to  contribute  so  largely  to- 
wards the  defence  of  the  sUte  as  they  other 


Christendom*  In  England,  accordingly,  the  wise  might  be  able  to  do.  The  rent  of  land, 
church  is  continually  draining  the  universi-  however,  is,  according  to  some,  the  sole  fund ; 
tics  of  all  their  best  and  ablest  members ;  and,  according  to  others,  the  principal  fund, 
and  an  old  college  tutor  who  is  known  and  from  which,  in  all  great  monarchies,  the  exi- 


distinguished  in  Europe  as  an  eminent  man 
of  letters,  is  as  rarely  to  be  found  there  as  in 
any  Roman  catholic  country.      In  Geneva, 


gencies  of  the  state  must  be  ultimately  sup- 
plied. The  more  of  this  fund  that  is  given  tc 
the  church,  the  less,  it  is  evident,  can  be  spared 


on  the  contrary,  in  the  protestant  cantons  of  |  to  the  state.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  cer- 
Swiuerland,  in  the  protestant  countries  of  I  tain  maxim,  that  all  other  things  being  sup- 
Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Scotland,  in  Swe-|  posed  equal,  the  richer  the  church,  the  poorer 
den,  and  Denmark,  the  most  eminent  men  of  must  necessarily  be,  either  the  sovereign  on 
letters  whom  those  countries  have  produced,! the  one  hand,  or  the  people  on  the  other; 
have,  not  all  indeed,  but  the  far  greater  part:  and,  in  all  cases,  the  less  able  must  the  state 
of  them,  been  professors  in  universities.     In{  be  to  defend  itself.      In   several   protesum 

countries,  particularly  in  all  the  protestant 
cantons  of  SwiUerland,  the  revenue  which 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Roman  catholii 
church,  the  tithes  and  church  land*,  has  been 
found  a  fund  sufficient,  not  only  to  afibrd 
competent  saUuries  to  the  established  clergy, 
but  to  defray,  with  little  or  no  addition,  all 
the  other  expenses  of  the  state.  The  magis 
trates  of  the  powerful  canton  of  Berne,  in 
particular,  have  accumulated,  out  of  the  sav. 
ingt  from  this  fund,  a  very  large  sum,  sup*, 
posed  to  amount  to  several  millions ;  part  of 
which  b  deposited  in  a  public  treasure,  and 
part  is  placed  at  interest  in  what  are  called 
the  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  na. 
tioDt  of  Europe ;  chiefly  in  those  of  Frana 


those  countries,  the  univetsities  are  continual- 
ly draining  the  church  of  all  its  most  eminent 
men  of  letters. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  remark, 
that,  if  we  except  the  poets,  a  few  orators, 
and  a  few  historians,  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  other  eminent  men  of  letters,  both  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  appear  to  have  been  either 
public  or  private  teachers;  generally  either 
of  philosophy  or  of  rhetoric  This  remark 
will  be  found  to  hold  true,  from  the  days  of 
Lysias  and  Isocrates,  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
down  to  those  of  Plutarch  and  Epictetus^ 
Suetonius,  and  Quintilian.  To  impose  upon 
any  man  the  necessity  of  teaching,  year  aftef 
fear,   in   any  particular  branch   of  tdenct 
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and  Great  Britain.    What  may  be  the  amount 
of  the  whole  expense  which  the  church,  either 
of  Berne,  or  of  any  other  protestant  canton, 
costs  the  state,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  By 
u  very  exact  account  it  appears,  that,  in  1755, 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  including  their  glebe  or  church 
lands,  and  the  rent  of  their  manses  or  dwell- 
ing-houses, estimated  according  to  a  reason- 
able valuation,  amounted  only  to  L.  68,5 14, 
Is.  5  1-1 2d.  This  very  moderate  revenue  affords 
a  decent  subsistence  to  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
four  ministers.      The  whole  expense  of  the 
church,  including  what  is  occasionally  laid  out 
for  the  building  and  reparation  of  churches, 
and  of  the  manses  of  ministers,  cannot  well 
be  supposed  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five 
thousand  pounds  a-year.     The  most  opulent 
church  in  Christendom  does  not  maintain  bet- 
ter the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  of  devo- 
tion, the  spirit  of  order,  regularity,  and  austere 
morals,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than 
this  very  poorly  endowed  church  of  Scotland. 
All  the  good  effects,  both  civil  and  religious, 
which  an  established  church  can  be  supposed 
to  produce,  are  produced  by  it  as  completely 
as  by  any  other.    Hie  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
testant diurches  of  Switzerland,  which,  in  ge- 
neral, are  not  better  endowed  than  the  church 
of  Scotland,  produce  those  effects  in  a  still 
higher  degree.     In  the  greater  part  of  the 
protestant  cantons,  there  is  not  a  single  per- 
son to  be  found,  who  does  not  profess  himself 
to  be  of  the  establi^ed  church.     If  he  pro- 
fesses himself  to  be  of  any  other,  indeed,  the 
law  obliges  him  to  leave  tbe  canton.     But  so 
severe,  or,  rather,  indeed,  so  oppressive  a  law, 
could  never  have  been  executed  in  such  free 
countries,  had  not  the  diligence  of  the  clergy 
beforehand  converted  to  the  established  church 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  with  the  ex- 
ception of,   perhaps,  a  few  individuals  only. 
In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  accordingly, 
where,  from  the  accidental  union  of  a  protest- 
ant and   Roman  catholic  country,  the  con- 
version has  not  been  so  complete,  both  reli- 
gions are  not  only  tolerated,  but  established 
by  law. 

The  proper  performance  of  every  service 
seems  to  require,  that  its  pay  or  recompence 
should  be,  as  exactly  as  possible,  proportioned 
to  tlie  nature  of  the  service.  If  any  service 
Is  very  much  underpaid,  it  is  very  apt  to  suf- 
fer by  the  meanness  and  incapacity  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  are  employed  in  it. 
If  it  is  very  much  overpaid,  it  is  apt  to  suf- 
fer, perhaps  still  more,  by  their  negligence 
and  idleness.  A  man  of  a  large  revenue, 
whatever  may  be  his  profession,  thinks  he 
ought  to  live  like  other  men  of  large  reve- 
nues ;  and  to  spend  a  great  part  of  liis  time 
in  festivity,  in  vanity,  and  in  dissipation. 
But  in  a  clergyman,  this  train  of  life  not  only 
consumes  the  time  which  ought  to  be  employ- 


ed in  the  duties  of  his  ftindioiiy  but,  in  ths 
eyes  of  the  common  people,  destroys  sIiikm 
entirely  that  sanctity  of  character,  ^rfudb  can 
alone  enable  him  to  perform  those  duties  with 
proper  weight  and  authority.     Mote  4SL 


PART  nr. 


^i 


Of  the  Expense  of  supporting  the 
the  Sovereign* 


OvEB  and  above  the  expenses  necessary  for 
enabling  the  sovereign  to  perfonn  his  sevend 
duties,  a  certain  expense  is  requisite  for  tbe 
support  of  his  dignity.  This  expense  varies, 
both  with  the  different  periods  of  improve- 
ment, and  vrith  the  different  forma  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  an  opulent  and  improved  society,  where 
all  the  different  orders  of  people  are  growing 
every  day  more  expensive  in  their  houses^  in 
their  furniture,  in  their  tables^  in  their  dress, 
and  in  their  equipage ;  it  cannot  well  be  ex- 
pected that  the  sovereign  should  alone  hold  out 
against  the  £uhion.  He  naturally,  therefore, 
or  rather  necessarily,  becomes  more  expensive 
in  all  those  different  articles  too.  His  dig- 
nity even  seems  to  require  that  he  should  be- 
come so. 

As,  in  point  of  dignity,  a  monarch  is  more 
raised  above  his  subjects  than  tbe  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  any  republic  is  ever  supposed  to 
be  above  his  fellow-dtizens ;  so  a  greater  ex- 
pense is  necessary  for  supporting  that  higfaet 
dignity.  We  naturally  expect  more  splendour 
in  the  court  of  a  king,  than  in  the  mansion- 
house  of  a  doge  or  burgo-master.     Note  43. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  expense  of  defending  the  society,  and 
that  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  chiei 
magistrate,  are  both  laid  out  for  the  genera! 
benefit  of  the  whole  society.  It  is  reason 
able,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  defrayed 
by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety ;  all  the  different  members  contributing, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
respective  abilities. 

The  expense  of  the  administration  of  ju»> 
tice,  too,  may  no  doubt  be  considered  as  laid 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  society.  There 
is  no  impropriety,  therefore,  in  its  being  de- 
frayed by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole 
society.  The  persons,  however,  who  give  ocw 
casion  to  this  expense,  are  those  who,  by  their 
injustice  in  one  way  or  another,  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  seek  redress  or  protection  from  tbe 
courts  of  justice.  The  persons,  again,  most 
immediately  benefited  by  this  expense,  are 
those  whom  the  courts  of  justice  either  re- 
store  to   their  rights,   or   maintain  in  their 
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OF  THE  SOUBCES  OF  THE  GENERAL  OB  P17BUC 
REVENUE  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  revenue  which  must  defray,  not  only 
the  expense  of  defending  the  society  and  of 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
but  all  the  other  necessary  expenses  of  govtfni 
ment,  for  which  the  constitution  of  the  state 
has  not  provided  any  particular  revenue  may 
be  drawn,  either,  first,  from  some  fund  which 
peculiarly  belongs  to  the  sovereign  or  com- 
monwealth, and  which  is  independent  of  the 
revenue  of  the  people ;  or,  secondly,  from  the 
revenue  of  the  people. 


CHAP.  1.  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN,  ^rc 

rights.  The  expense  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  therefore^  may  very  properly  be  de- 
frayed by  the  particular  contribution  of  one 
or  other,  or  both,  of  those  two  different  sets 
of  persons,  according  as  different  occasions 
may  require,  that  is,  by  the  fees  of  court.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
general  contribution  of  thtf  whole  society,  ex- 
cept for  the  conviction  of  those  criminaU  who 
have  not  themselves  any  estate  or  fund  suffi- 
cient for  paying  those  fees. 

Those  local  or  provincial  expenses,  of  which 
the  benefit  is  local  or  provincial  (what  is  laid 
out^  for  example,  upon  the  police  of  a  parti- 
cular town  or  district),  ought  to  be  defrayed 
by  a  local  or  provincial  revenue,  and  ought  to 
be  no  burden  upon  the  genera!  revenue  of  the 
society.  It  is  unjust  that  the  whole  society 
should  contribute  towards  an  expense,  of 
which  the  benefit  it  confined  to  a  part  of  the 
society. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  good  roads 
and  communications  is,  no  doubt,  beneficial 
to  the  whole  society,  and  may,  therefore,  with^ 
out  any  injustice,  be  defrayed  by  the  general 
contributions  of  the  whole  society.  This  ex- 
pense, however,  is  most  immediately  and  di- 
rectly beneficial  to  those  who  travel  or  carry 
goods  from  one  place  to  another,  and  to  those 
who  consume  such  goods.  The  turnpike  tolls 
in  England,  and  the  duties  called  peages  in 
other  countries,  lay  it  altogether  upon  those 
two  diiferent  sets  of  people,  and  thereby  di»- 
duarge  the  general  revenue  of  the  society  from 
a  very  considerable  burden. 

The  expense  of  the  institutions  for  educa- 
tion and  religious  instruction,  b  likewise,  no 
doubt,  beneficial  to  the  whole  society,  and 
may,  therefore,  without  injustice,  be  defrayed 
by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety. This  expense,  however,  might,  per- 
haps, with  equal  propriety,  and  even  with 
some  advantage,  be  defrayed  altogether  by 
those  who  receive  the  immediate  benefit  of 
such  education  and  instruction,  or  by  the  vo- 
luntary contribution  of  those  who  think  they 
have  occasion  for  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

When  the  institutions,  or  public  works, 
which  are  beneficial  to  the  whole  society,  ei- 
tiier  cannot  be  maintained  altogether,  or  are 
not  maintained  altogether,  by  the  contribution 
of  such  particular  members  of  the  society  as 
are  most  immediately  benefited  by  them ;  the 
deficiency  must,  in  most  cases,  be  made  up 
by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety. The  general  revenue  of  the  society,  over 
and  above  defraying  the  expense  of  defending 
the  society,  and  of  supporting  the  dignity  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  must  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  many  particular  branches  of  re- 
venue. The  sources  of  this  general  or  pub- 
fic  revenue,  I  shall  endeavour  to  esiplain  in 
ttMP  following  chapter 


PART  L 

Of  the  Fundi,  or  Sources,  of  Revenue,  whick 
may  peculiarly  belong  to  the  Sovereign  or 
Commonwealth, 

The  funds,  or  sources^  of  revenue,  which 
may  peculiarly  belong  to  the  sovereign  or 
commonwealth,  must  consist,  either  in  stock, 
or  in  land. 

The  sovereign,  like  any  other  owner  oi 
stock,  may  derive  a  revenue  from  it,  either 
by  employing  it  himself,  or  by  lending  it  His 
revenue  is,  in  the  one  case,  profit,  in  the  other 
interest. 

The  revenue  of  a  Tartar  or  Arabian  chief 
consists  in  profit.  It  arises  principally  from 
the  milk  and  increase  of  his  own  herds  and 
flocks,  of  which  he  himself  superintends  thr 
management,  and  is  the  principal  shepherd  oi 
herdsman  of  his  own  horde  or  tribe.  It  is, 
however,  in  this  earliest  and  rudest  state  of 
civil  government  only,  that  profit  has  ever 
made  the  principal  part  of  the  public  revenue 
of  a  monarchical  state. 

Small  republics  have  sometimes  derived  a 
considerable  revenue  from  the  profit  of  mer- 
cantile projects.  The  republic  of  Hamburgh 
is  said  to  do  so  from  the  profits  of  a  pubL'c 
wine-cellar  and  apothecary's  shop.  *  Hiat  state 
cannot  be  very  great,  of  which  the  sovereign  has 
leisure  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  wine-merchant 
or  an  apothecary.  The  profit  of  a  public  bank 
has  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  more  con- 

•  See  MemoirM  concOTiunt  let  Droits  et  ImpotltloiM 
en  Europe,  tome  i.  page  73.  ThU  work  was  compUed 
by  the  order  oftbe  court,  for  the  use  of  «  commlssioa 
erof^yed  for  some  yean  past  in  considering  theproper 
means  tot  reforming  the  finance*  of  France.  Tne  ac 
count  of  the  French  taxes,  which  takes  up  three  vol. 
umes  In  quarto,  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  authentic 
That  of  those  of  other  European  nations  was  compilet* 
from  such  information  as  the  French  ministers  at  th« 
cUlfcrent  courts  couki  procure.  It  Is  much  shorter,  ani 
probably  not  quite  so  exact  as  that  of  the  French  taze* 
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nderable  states.  It  has  been  so,  not  only  to 
Hamburgh,  but  to  Venice  and  Amsterdam. 
A  revenue  of  this  kind  has  even  by  some 
people  been  thought  not  below  the  attention 
of  so  great  an  empire  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Reckoning  the  ordinary  dividend  of  the  bank 
of  England  at  five  and  a- half  per  cent.,  and 
its  capital  at  ten  millions  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds,  the  neat  annual  pro- 
fit, after  paying  the  expense  of  management, 
must  amount,  it  is  said,  to  five  hundred  fcnd 
ninety-two  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds. 
Government,  it  is  pretended,  could  borrow 
this  capital  at  three  per  cent,  interest,  and,  by 
taking  the  management  of  the  bank  into  its 
own  hands,  might  make  a  clear  profit  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  a-year.  The  orderly,  vigilant,  and 
parsimonious  administration  of  such  aristocra- 
cies as  those  of  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  is  ex- 
tremely proper,  it  appears  from  experience, 
for  the  management  of  a  mercantile  project  of 
this  kind.  But  whether  such  a  government 
as  that  of  England,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  virtues,  has  never  been  famous  for  good 
economy ;  which,  in  time  of  peace,  has  gene- 
rally conducted  itself  with  the  slothful  and 
negligent  profusion  that  is,  perhaps,  natural 
to  monarchies  ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  has  con- 
stantly acted  with  all  the  thoughtless  extrava- 
gance Uiat  democracies  are  apt  to  fall  into, 
could  be  safely  trusted  with  the  management 
of  such  a  project,  must  at  least  be  a  good  deal 
more  doubtful. 

The  post-office  b  properly  a  mercantile  pro- 
ject. The  government  advances  the  expense 
of  establishing  the  difTerent  offices,  and  of  buy- 
ing or  hiring  the  necessary  horses  or  carriages, 
and  is  repaid,  with  a  large  profit,  by  the  duties 
upon  what  is  carried.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
mercantile  project  which  has  been  successfully 
managed  by,  I  believe,  every  sort  of  govern- 
ment. The  capital  to  be  advanced  is  not  very 
considerable.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  returns  are  not  only  certain  but 
immediate. 

Princes,  however,  have  frequently  engaged 
in  many  other  mercantile  projects,  and  have 
been  willing,  like  private  persons,  to  mend  their 
fortunes,  by  becoming  adventurers  in  the  com- 
mon branches  of  tiiide.  They  have  scarce 
ever  succeeded.  The  profusion  with  which 
the  affairs  of  princes  are  alwajrs  managed, 
renders  it  almost  impossible  that  they  should. 
The  agents  of  a  prince  regard  the  wealth  of 
their  master  as  inexhaustible ;  are  careless  at 
what  price  they  buy,  are  careless  at  what  price 
they  sell,  are  careless  at  what  expense  they 
transport  his  goods  from  one  place  to  another. 
Those  agents  frequently  live  with  the  profu- 
sion of  princes ;  and  sometimes,  too,  in  spite 
of  that  profusion,  and  by  a  proper  method  of 
making  up  their  accounts,  acquire  the  fortunes 
of  princes.     It  was  thus,  as  wo  are  told  by 


Machiavel,  that  the  agents  of  Ixirenio  of  Me- 
dicis,  not  a  prince  of  mean  abilities,  carried  oc 
his  trade.  The  republic  of  Florence  was 
several  times  obliged  to  pay  the  driiC  inte 
which  their  extravagance  had  involved  him. 
He  found  it  convenient,  accordingly  to  pvenp 
the  business  of  merchant,  the  business  to  mioA 
his  family  had  originally  owed  their  fortuoc^ 
and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  eaapkj 
both  what  remained  of  that  fortune,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  state,  of  which  he  bad  the  di» 
posal,  in  projects  and  expenses  more  suitaUe 
to  his  station. 

No  two  characters  seem  more  inconsisten* 
than  those  of  trader  and  sovereign.  If  the 
trading  spirit  of  the  English  East  India  oon- 
pany  renders  them  very  bad  sovereign^  the 
spirit  of  sovereignty  seems  to  have  rendered 
them  equally  bad  traders.  While  they  were 
traders  only,  they  managed  their  trade  »ac- 
cessfully,  and  were  able  to  pay  from  their  pfO> 
fits  a  moderate  dividend  to  the  proprietofs  of 
their  stock.  Since  they  became  sovercigm, 
with  a  revenue  which,  it  is  said,  was  original- 
ly more  than  three  millions  sterling,  they  have 
been  obliged  to  beg  the  ordinary  assistance  ol 
government  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  bank- 
ruptcy. In  their  former  situation,  their  ser- 
vants in  India  considered  th^nselves  as  the 
clerks  of  merchants  ;  in  their  present  sitnatioo, 
those  servants  consider  themselves  as  the  mi- 
nisters of  sovereigns. 

A  state  may  sometimes  derive  some  part  of 
its  public  revenue  from  the  interest  of  mcmey, 
as  well  as  from  the  profits  of  stock.  If  it  has 
amassed  a  treasure,  it  may  lend  a  part  of  that 
treasure,  either  to  foreign  states,  or  to  its  own 
subjects. 

The  canton  of  Berne  derives  a  considersbla 
revenue  by  lending  a  part  of  its  treasure  tc 
foreign  states,  that  is,  by  placing  it  in  the 
public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  nations 
of  Europe,  chiefly  in  those  of  France  and 
England.  The  security  of  this  revenue  must 
depend,  first,  upon  the  security  of  the  funds 
in  which  it  is  placed,  or  upon  the  good  faith 
of  the  government  which  has  the  management 
of  them ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  certainty  or 
probability  of  the  continuance  of  peace  with 
the  debtor  nation.  In  the  case  of  a  mar,  the 
very  first  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor  nation  might  be  the  forfeiture  of  the 
funds  of  its  creditor,  lliis  policy  of  lending 
money  to  foreign  states  is,  so  far  aa  I  know 
peculiar  to  the  canton  of  Berne. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh  *  has  established  a 
sort  of  public  pawn-shop,  which  lends  money 
to  the  subjects  of  the  state,  upon  pledges,  at 
six  per  cent,  interest.  This  pawn-shop,  oi 
lombard,  as  it  is  called,  affords  a  revenue,  it 
is  pretended,  to  the  state,  of  a  hundred  and 


*  See  Memoiret  concemant  lc»  Droits  et  ImpoildOBa 
en  Europe  tome  I.  p.  IS. 
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Sfty  thousand  crowns,  which,  at  four  and  six- 
pence the  crown,  amounts  to  L.S3,750 sterling. 

The  govemment  of  Pennsylrania,  without 
amassing  any  treasure,  invented  a  method  of 
lending,  not  money,  indeed,  but  what  is  e- 
quivalent  to  money,  to  its  subjects.  By  ad- 
Tandng  to  private  people,  at  interest,  and 
upon  land  security  to  double  the  value,  paper 
bills  of  credit,  to  be  redeemed  fifteen  years  af- 
ter  their  date  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  made 
transferable  from  hand  to  hand,  like  bank- 
notes, and  declared  by  act  of  assembly  to  be  a 
1^^  tender  in  all  payments  from  one  inhabi- 
tant  of  the  province  to  another,  it  raised  a 
moderate  revenue,  which  went  a  considerable 
way  .towards  defraying  an  annual  expense  of 
■fjout  L.4500,  the  whole  ordinary  expense  of 
that  frugal  and  orderly  government.  The 
luccess  of  an  expedient  of  this  kind  must  have 
depended  upon  three  different  circumstances : 
first,  upon  the  demand  for  some  other  instru- 
ment of  commerce,  bendes  gold  and  silver 
money,  or  upon  the  demand  for  such  a  quan> 
tity  of  consumable  stock  as  could  not  be  had 
without  sending  abroad  the  greater  part  of 
their  gold  and  silver  money,  in  order  to  pur 
chase  it ;  secondly^  upon  the  good  credit  of 
the  government  which  made  use  of  this  expe- 
dient ;  and,  thirdly,  upon  the  moderation  with 
which  it  was  used,  the  whole  value  of  the 
pi^>er  bills  of  credit  never  exceeding  that  of 
the  gold  and  silver  money  which  would  have 
|»een  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  circula- 
tion, had  there  been  no  paper  bills  of  credit 
The  same  expedient  was,  upon  different  occa- 
tioos,  adopted  by  several  other  American 
colonies ;  but,  from  want  of  this  moderation, 
it  produced,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  much 
more  disorder  than  conveniency. 

The  unstable  and  perishable  nature  of  stock 
and  credit,  however,  renders  them  unfit  to  be 
trusted  to  as  the  principal  funds  of  that  sure, 
steady,  and  permanent  revenue,  which  can  a- 
lone  give  security  and  dignity  to  government. 
The  government  of  no  great  nation,  that  was 
advanced  beyond  the  shepherd  state,  seems 
ever  to  have  derived  the  greater  part  of  its 
public  revenue  from  such  sources. 

Land  is  a  fund  of  more  stable  and  perma- 
nent nature ;  and  the  rent  of  public  lands,  ac- 
cordingly, has  been  the  principal  source  of 
the  public  revenue  of  many  a  great  nation 
that  was  much  advanced  beyond  the  shepherd 
state.  From  the  produce  or  rent  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and 
Italy  derived  for  a  long  time  the  greater  part 
of  that  revenue  which  defrayed  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  commonwealth.  The  rent  of 
the  crown  lands  constituted  for  a  long  time 
the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  Europe. 

War,  and  the  preparation  for  war,  are  the 
two  circumstances  which,  in  modern  times, 
occasion  the  greater  part  of  the  necessary  ex- 
fitose  of  all  great  states.     But  in  the  ancient 


republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  every  cltizeo 
was  a  soldier,  and  both  served,  and  prepared 
himself  for  service,  at  his  own  expense. 
Neither  of  those  two  circumstances,  there* 
fore,  could  occasion  any  very  considerable  ex- 
pense to  the  state.  The  rent  of  a  very  mo- 
derate landed  estate  might  be  fully  sufficient 
"for  defraying  all  the  other  necessary  expenses 
of  government. 

In  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  times  sufficiently 
prepared  the  great  body  of  the  people  foi 
war;  and  when  they  took  the  field,  they 
were,  by  the  condition  of  their  feudal  te- 
nures, to  be  maintained  either  at  theu*  own 
expense,  or  at  that  of  their  immediate  lords, 
without  bringing  any  new  charge  upon  the 
sovereign,  llie  other  expenses  of  govern- 
ment were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  very 
moderate.  The  admi lustration  of  justice,  it 
has  been  shewn,  instead  of  being  a  cause  of 
expense  was  a  source  of  revenue.  The  la- 
bour of  the  country  people,  for  three  days 
before,  and  for  three  days  after,  harvest,  was 
thought  a  fund  sufficient  for  making  and 
maintaining  all  the  bridges,  highways,  and 
other  public  works,  which  the  commerce  of 
the  country  was  supposed  to  require.  In 
those  days  the  principal  expense  of  the  sove- 
reign seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  own  family  and  household. 
The  officers  of  his  household,  accordingly, 
were  then  the  great  officers  of  state.  The 
lord  treasurer  received  his  rents.  The  lord 
steward  and  lord  chamberlain  looked  after 
the  expense  of  his  family,  fhe  care  of  his 
stables  was  committed  to  the  lord  constable 
and  the  lord  marshaL  His  houses  were  all 
built  in  the  form  of  castles,  and  seem  to  have 
been  the  principal  fortresses  which  he  posses* 
sed.  The  keepers  of  those  houses  or  castles 
might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  military  go- 
vernors. They  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
military  officers  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  in  time  of  peace.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  rent  of  a  great  landed  estate 
might,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  very  well 
defray  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  civilized  monarchies  ot'  Europe,  the  rent 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  country,  managed  as 
they  probably  would  be,  if  they  all  belonged 
to  one  proprietor,  would  scarce,  perhaps, 
amount  to  the  ordinary  revenue  which  they 
levy  upon  the  people  even  in  peaceable  timea. 
The  ordinary  revenue  of  Great  Briuin,  foi 
example,  including  not  only  what  is  necessary 
for  defraying  the  current  expense  of  the  year, 
but  for  paying  the  interest  of  the  public 
debts,  and  for  sinking  a  part  of  the  capita] 
of  those  debts,  amounU  to  upwards  of  ten 
millions  a-year.  But  the  land  tax,  at  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  falls  short  of  two  mil- 
lions a-year.     This  land  tax,  as  it  is  cHifi 
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however,  is  supposed  to  be  one-fifth,  not  only 
of  the  lent  of  all  the  land,  but  of  that  of  all 
the  houses,  and  of  the  interest  of  all  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  Great  Britain,  that  part  of  it 
only  excepted  which  is  either  lent  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  employed  as  farming  stock  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  land.  A  very  considerable  part 
of  the  produce  of  this  tax  arises  from  the 
rent  of  houses  and  the  interest  of  capital  stock. 
The  land  tax  of  the  city  of  London,  for  ex- 
ample, at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  a- 
mounts  to  L.  123,399  ;  6  :  7 ;  that  of  the  city 
of  Westminster  to  L.  63,092  :  1 :  5 ;  that  of 
the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James*s,  to 
L.S0,754:  6:  3.  A  certain  proportion  of 
the  land  tax  is,  in  the  same  manner,  assessed 
upon  all  the  other  cities  and  towns  corporate 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  arises  almost  altogether, 
either  from  the  rent  of  houses,  or  from  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  interest  of  trading  and 
capital  stock.  According  to  the  estimation, 
therefore,  by  which  Great  Britain  is  rated  to 
the  land  tax,  the  whole  mass  of  revenue  aris- 
ing from  the  rent  of  all  the  lands,  from  that 
of  all  the  houses,  and  from  the  interest  of  all 
the  capital  stock,  that  part  of  it  only  except- 
ed which  is  either  lent  to  the  public,  or  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  land,  does  not 
exceed  ten  millions  sterling  a-year,  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  which  government  levies  upon 
the  people,  even  in  peaceable  times.  The 
estimation  by  which  Great  Britain  is  rated  to 
the  land  tax  is,  no  doubt,  taking  the  whole 
kingdom  at  an  average,  very  much  below  the 
real  value  ;  though  in  several  particular  coun- 
ties and  districts  it  is  said  to  be  nearly  equal 
to  that  value.  Tlie  rent  of  the  lands  alone, 
exclusive  of  that  of  houses  and  of  the  inte- 
rest of  stock,  has  by  many  people  been  esti- 
mated at  twenty  millions;  an  estimation 
made  in  a  great  measure  at  random,  and 
which,  I  apprehend,  is  as  likely  to  be  above 
as  below  the  truth.  But  if  the  lands  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  present  state  of  their 
cultivation,  do  not  afford  a  rent  of  more  than 
twenty  millions  a-year,  tlicy  could  not  well 
afford  the  half,  most  probably  not  the  fourth 
part  of  that  rent,  if  they  all  belonged  to  a 
single  proprietor,  and  were  put  under  the 
negligent,  expensive,  and  oppressive  manage- 
ment of  his  factors  and  agents.  The  crown 
lands  of  Great  Britain  do  not  at  present  af- 
ford the  fourth  port  of  the  rent  which  could 
probably  be  drawn  from  them  if  they  were 
the  property  of  private  persons.  If  the  crouni 
lands  were  more  extensive,  it  is  probable,  they 
would  be  still  worse  managed. 

The  revenue  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  derives  from  land  is,  in  proportion, 
not  to  tlie  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the 
land.  Tlie  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
land  of  every  country,  if  we  except  what  is 
reserved  for  seed,  is  either  annually  consum- 
ed by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  ex- 


changed for  something  die  that  Is  ccmsuiiiad 
by  them.  Whatever  keeps  down  the  prodnoe 
of  the  land  below  what  it  would  ocheniise 
rise  to^  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  greit 
body  of  the  people,  still  more  than  it  does 
that  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  The  rent  of 
land,  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  be- 
longs to  the  proprietors,  is  scarce  anywhere 
in  Great  Britain  supposed  to  be  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  produce.  If  the  land 
which,  in  one  state  of  cultivation,  affords  a 
revenue  of  ten  millions  sterling  a>year,  would 
in  another  afford  a  rent  of  twenty  milUons ; 
the  rent  being,  in  both  cases,  supposed  a 
third  part  of  the  produce,  the  revenue  of  the 
proprietors  would  be  lesa  man  it  odierwise 
might  be,  by  ten  millions  a-year  only;  but 
the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
would  be  less  than  it  otherwise  might  be,  by 
thirty  millions  a-year,  deducting  cmly  what 
would  be  necessary  for  seed.  The  populatioB 
of  the  country  would  be  less  by  the  number 
of  people  wliuch  thirty  milliona  a-year,  de> 
ducting  always  the  seed,  could  nuuntain,  ac> 
cording  to  the  particular  mode  of  living,  and 
expense  which  might  take  place  in  the  di£ 
ferent  ranks  of  men,  among  whom  the  r»> 
mainder  was  distributed. 

Though  there  is  not  at  present  in  Europe, 
any  civilized  state  of  any  kind  which  derives 
the  greater  part  of  its  public  revenue  firma 
the  rent  of  lands  whidi  are  the  property  of 
the  state ;  yet,  in  all  the  gr^t  monarchies 
of  Europe,  there  are  still  many  large  tracts 
of  land  which  belong  to  the  crown.  Thej 
are  generally  forest,  and  sometimes  forests 
where,  afler  travelling  several  miles,  you  will 
scarce  find  a  single  tree ;  a  mere  waste  and 
loss  of  country,  in  respect  both  of  produec 
and  population.  In  every  great  monarchy  of 
Europe,  the  sale  of  the  crown  lands  would 
produce  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  which, 
if  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debts, 
would  deliver  from  mortgage  a  much  greats 
revenue  than  any  which  those  lands  have  evci 
afforded  to  the  crown.  In  countries  where 
lands,  improved  and  cultivated  very  highly, 
and  yielding,  at  the  time  of  sale,  as  great  s 
rent  as  can  easily  be  got  from  them,  com- 
monly sell  at  thirty  years  purchase ;  the  un 
improved,  uncultivated,  and  low-rented  crown 
lands,  might  well  be  expected  to  sell  at  forty, 
fifly,  or  sixty  years  purchase.  The  crown 
might  immediately  enjoy  the  revenue  which 
tills  great  price  would  redeem  from  mort- 
gage. In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  would 
probably  enjoy  another  revenue.  When  the 
crown  lands  bad  become  private  propesty, 
tliey  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Us 
come  well  improved  and  well  cultivated. 
The  increase  of  their  produce  would  increase 
the  population  of  the  country,  by  augmenting 
the  revenue  and  consumption  of  the  people 
But  the   revenue   which    the  crown  derive*! 
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from  the  duties  of  custom  and  excise,  would 
necessarily  increase  with  the  reyenue  and  con- 
sumption of  the  people. 

The  revenue  which,  in  any  civilised  mo- 
nardiy,  the  crown  derives  from  the  crown 
lands,  though  it  appears  to  cost  nothing  to 
individuals,  in  reality  costs  more  to  the  so- 
ciety than  perhaps  any  other  equal  revenue 
which  the  crown  enjoys.  It  would,  in  all 
cases,  be  for  the  interest  of  the  society,  to  re- 
place this  revenue  to  the  crown  by  some  other 
equal  revenue^  and  to  divide  the  lands  among 
the  people,  which  could  not  well  be  done  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  than  by  exposing  them  to  public 
sale. 

Lands,  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  and 
magnificence,  parks,  gardens,  public  walks, 
&c  possessions  which  are  everywhere  consi- 
dered as  causes  of  expense,  not  as  sources  of 
revenue,  seem  to  be  the  only  lands  which,  in 
a  great  and  civilized  monarchy,  ought  to  be- 
long to  the  crown. 

Public  stock  and  public  lands,  therefore, 
the  two  sources  of  revenue  which  may  pecu- 
liarly belong  to  the  sovereign  or  common- 
wealth, being  both  improper  and  insufficient 
funds  for  defraying  the  necessary  expense  of 
any  great  and  civilized  state ;  it  remains  that 
this  expense  must,  the  greater  part  of  it,  be 
defrayed  by  taxes  of  one  kind  or  another ; 
the  people  contributing  a  part  of  their  own 
private  revenue,  in  order  to  make  up  a  public 
revenue  to  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth. 

Note  44. 

PART  n. 

0/Taxtt. 

Ths  private  revenue  of  individuals,  it  has 
been  shown  in  the  first  book  of  this  Inquiry, 
arises,  ultimately  from  three  difierent  sources ; 
rent,  profit,  and  wages.  Every  tax  must 
finally  be  paid  from  some  one  or  other  of 
those  three  different  sources  of  revenue,  or 
from  all  of  them  indifferently.  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  the  best  account  I  can,  first, 
of  those  taxes  which,  it  is  intended  should  fall 
upon  rent;  secondly,  of  those  which,  it  is 
intended  should  fall  upon  profit ;  thirdly,  of 
those  which,  it  is  intended  should  fall  upon 
wages ;  and  fourthly,  of  those  which,  it  is  in- 
tended should  fall  indifferently  upon  all  those 
three  different  sources  of  private  revenue. 
The  particular  consideration  of  each  of  these 
four  different  sorts  of  taxes  will  divide  the 
second  part  of  the  present  chapter  into  four 
articles,  three  of  which  will  require  several 
nther  subdivisions.  Many  of  these  taxes,  it 
will  appear  from  the  following  review,  are 
not  finally  paid  from  the  fund,  or  source  of 
revenue^  upon  which  it  is  intended  they  should 
fall 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  par- 
ticular taxes*  it  is  necessary  to  premise  the 


four  following  maxims  with  regard  to  taxes  lo 
generaL 

1.  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  nearly  as  possible,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  abilities ;  that  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively 
enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  The 
expense  of  government  to  the  individuals  of 
a  great  nation,  is  like  tije  expense  of  manage- 
ment to  the  joint  tenants  of  a  great  estate, 
who  are  all  obliged  to  contribute  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  interests  in  the  estate. 
In  the  observation  or  neglect  of  this  maxim, 
consists  what  is  called  the  equality  or  inequa- 
lity of  taxation.  Every  tax,  it  must  be  ob- 
served once  for  all,  which  falls  finally  upon 
one  only  of  the  three  sorts  of  revenue  above 
mentioned,  is  necessarily  unequal,  in  so  far 
as  it  does  not  afiTect  the  other  two.  In  the 
following  examination  of  diffident  taxes,  I 
shall  seldom  take  much  farther  notice  of  tiiis 
sort  of  inequality ;  but  shall,  in  most  cases, 
confine  my  observations  to  that  inequality 
which  is  occasioned  by  a  particular  tax  falling 
unequally  upon  that  particular  sort  of  private 
revenue  which  is  affected  by  it. 

2.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound 
to  pay,  ought  to  be  certain  and  not  arbitrary. 
The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  payment, 
the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear 
and  plain  to  the  contributor,  and  to  every 
other  person.  Where  it  is  otherwise,  every 
person  subject  to  the  tax  is  put  more  or  less  in 
the  power  of  the  tax-gethcrer,  who  can  either 
aggravate  the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious  contri- 
butor, or  extort,  by  the  terror  of  such  aggra- 
vation, some  present  or  perquisite  to  himself. 
The  uncertainty  of  taxation  encourages  the 
insolence,  and  favours  the  corruption,  of  an 
order  of  men  who  are  naturally  unpopular,  even 
where  they  are  neither  insolent  nor  corrupt. 
The  certainty  of  what  each  individual  ought 
to  pay  is,  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  so  great  im- 
portance, that  a  very  conilderable  degree  of 
inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  all  nations,  is  not  near  so  great  an 
evil  as  a  very  small  degree  of  uncertainty. 

S.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time, 
or  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to 
be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to  {wy  it.  A 
tax  upon  the  sent  of  land  or  of  houses,  payable 
at  the  same  term  at  which  such  rents  are  usu- 
ally paid,  is  levied  at  the  time  when  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to 
pay ;  or  when  he  is  most  likely  to  have  where- 
withal to  pay.  Taxes  upon  such  consumable 
goods  as  are  articles  of  luxury,  are  all  finally 
paid  by  the  consumer,  and  generally  in  a 
manner  that  is  very  convenient  for  him.  He 
j  (Miys  them  by  little  and  little,  as  he  has  oc- 
.  casion  to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  b  at  liberty 
too,  either  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  as  he  please^ 
j  it  must  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  suffers  any 
considerable  inconveniencj  from  such  taxes. 
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4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived,  as 
both  to  take  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  as  little  as  possible,  over  and 
above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury 
of  the  state.  A  tax  may  either  take  out  or 
keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  a  great 
deal  more  tlian  it  brings  into  the  public 
treasury,  in  the  four  following  ways.  First, 
the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  great  number 
of  officers,  whose  salaries  may  eat  up  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  tax,  and 
whose  perquisites  may  impose  another  addi- 
tional  tax  upon  the  people.  Secondly,  it  may 
obstruct  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  dis- 
courage them  from  applying  to  certain  branch- 
es of  business  which  might  give  maintenence 
and  employment  to  great  multitudes.  While 
it  obliges  the  people  to  pay,  it  may  thus  di< 
minish,  or  perhaps  destroy,  some  of  the  funds 
which  might  enable  them  more  easily  to  do  so. 
Thirdly,  by  the  forfeitures  and  other  penalties 
which  those  unfortunate  individuab  incur, 
who  attempt  unsuccessfully  to  evade  the  tax, 
it  may  frequently  ruin  them,  and  thereby  put 
an  end  to  the  benefit  which  the  community 
might  have  received  from  the  employment  of 
their  capitals.  An  injudicious  tax  offers  a 
great  temptation  to  smuggling.  But  the 
penalties  of  smuggling  must  arise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  temptation.  The  law,  contrary  to 
all  the  ordinary  principles  of  justice,  first 
creates  the  temptation,  and  then  punishes  those 
who  yield  to  it ;  and  it  commonly  enhances 
the  punishment,  too,  in  proportion  to  the  very 
circumstance  which  ought  certainly  to  allevi- 
ate  it,  the  temptation  to  commit  the  crime.  * 
Fourthly,  by  subjecting  tlie  people  to  the 
frequent  visits  and  the  odious  examination  of 
the  tax-gatherers,  it  may  expose  them  to  much 
unnecessary  trouble,  vexation,  and  oppression ; 
and  though  vexation  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
expense,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
pense at  which  every  man  would  be  willing 
to  redeem  himself  from  it.  It  is  in  some  one 
or  other  of  these  four  different  ways,  that 
taxes  arc  frequently  so  much  more  burdensome 
to  the  people  than  they  are  beneficial  to  the 
sovereign. 

The  evident  justice  and  utility  of  the  fore- 
going maxims  have  recommended  them,  more 
or  less,  to  the  attention  of  all  nations.  All 
nations  have  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  to  render  their  taxes  as  equal  as 
they  could  contrive ;  as  certain,  as  convenient 
to  the  contributor,  both  the  time  and  the  mode 
of  payment,  and  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  brought  to  the  prince,  as  little 
burdensome  to  the  people.  The  following 
short  review  of  some  of  the  principal  taxes 
which  have  taken  place  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  will  show,  that  the  endeavours  of 
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all  nations  have  not  in  this  reapeet  been  9{ink 
ly  successful.     Note  4B. 


ART.  I. — Taxes 


i  upon  Rent — Tcuces  tipom  tit 
Rent  of  Jjand. 

A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  ma j  either  bt 
imposed  according  to  a  certain  canon,  every 
district  being  valued  at  a  certain  ren^  wfaid 
valuation  is  not  afterwards  to  be  filtered ;  or 
it  may  be  imposed  in  such  a  manner^  as  to 
vary  with  every  variation  in  the  real  rent  ci 
the  land,  and  to  rise  or  fall  with  the  improve- 
ment  or  declension  of  its  cultivation. 

A  land  tax  which,  like  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  is  assessed  upon  each  district  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  invariable  canon,  though 
it  should  be  equal  at  the  time  of  its  first  es- 
tablishment, necessarily  becomes  unequal  in 
process  of  time,  according  to  the  unequal  de^ 
grees  of  improvement  or  neglect  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  diff*erent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  England,  the  valuation,  accxxrding 
to  which  the  dififerent  counties  and  parishes 
were  assessed  to  the  land  tax  by  the  4tb  of 
William  and  Mary,  was  very  unequal  even  at 
its  first  establishment  This  tax,  therefonv 
so  far  offends  against  the  first  of  the  four 
maxims  above  mentioned.  It  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  other  three.  It  is  perfectly 
certain.  The  time  of  payment  for  the  tax, 
being  the  same  as  that  for  the  rent,  is  as  con- 
venient as  it  can  be  to  the  contributor.  Though 
the  landlord  is,  in  all  cases,  the  real  contribu- 
tor, the  tax  is  commonly  advanced  by  the 
tenant,  to  whom  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  al- 
low it  in  the  payment  of  the  rent.  This  tax 
is  levied  by  a  much  smaller  number  of  officers 
than  any  other  which  affords  nearly  the  same 
revenue.  As  the  tax  upon  each  district  does 
not  rise  with  the  rise  of  the  rent,  the  sovereign 
does  not  share  in  the  profits  of  the  landlord's 
improvements.  Those  improvements  some- 
times contribute,  indeed,  to  the  discharge  ol 
the  other  landlords  of  the  district.  But  the 
aggravation  of  the  tax,  which  this  may  some- 
times occasion  upon  a  particulai  estate,  is  al- 
ways so  very  small,  that  it  never  can  discourage 
those  improvements,  nor  keep  down  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  below  what  it  would  other- 
wise rise  to.  As  it  has  no  tendency  to  dimi- 
nish the  quantity,  it  can  have  none  to  raise  the 
price  of  that  produce.  It  does  not  obstruct 
the  industry  of  the  people;  it  subjects  the 
landlord  to  no  other  inconveniency  b^des  the 
unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  tax. 

The  advantage,  however,  which  the  land- 
lord has  derived  from  the  invariable  constan 
cy  of  the  valuation,  by  which  all  the  lands  of 
Great  Britain  are  rated  to  the  land-tax,  has 
been  principally  owing  to  some  circumstances 
altogether  extraneous  to  the  nature  of  thf 
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It  has  beien  owing  in  part,  to  the  great 
ptosperity  of  almost  every  part  of  the  country, 
Che  rents  of  almost  all  the  estates  of  Great 
Britain  having,  since  the  time  when  this  valua- 
tion was  first  established,  been  continually 
rising,  and  scarce  any  of  them  having  fallen. 
The  landlords,  therefore,  have  almost  all  gained 
the  diflerence  between  the  tax  which  they 
would  have  paid,  according  to  tlie  present  rent 
of  their  estates,  and  that  which  they  actually  {wy 
according  to  the  ancient  valuation.  Had  the 
state  of  the  country  been  different,  had  rents 
been  gradually  falling  in  consequence  of  the 
declension  of  cultivation,  the  landlords  would 
almost  all  have  lost  this  difference.  In  the 
state  of  things  which  has  happened  to  take 
place  since  the  revolution,  the  constancy  of 
the  valuation  has  been  advantageous  to  the 
aindlord  and  hurtful  to  the  sovereign.  In  a 
different  state  of  things  it  might  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  sovereign  and  hurtful  to 
the  landlord. 

As  the  tax  is  made  payable  in  money,  so 
the  valuation  of  the  land  is  expressed  in  money. 
Since  the  establishment  of  this  valuation,  the 
value  of  silver  has  been  pretty  uniform,  and 
there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  standard 
of  the  coin,  either  as  to  weight  or  fineness. 
Had  silver  risen  considerably  in  its  value,  as 
it  seems  to  have  done  in  the  course  of  the 
two  centuries  which  preceded  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  America,  the  constancy  of  the 
valusticm  mi^t  have  proved  very  oppressive 
to  the  landlord.  Had  silver  fallen  considera- 
bly in  its  value,  as  it  certainly  did  for  about 
a  century  at  least  after  the  discovery  of  those 
mines,  the  same  constancy  of  valuation  would 
have  reduced  very  much  this  branch  of  the 
revenue  of  the  sovereign.  Had  any  consi- 
derable alteration  been  made  in  the  standard 
of  the  money,  either  by  sinking  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  to  a  lower  denomination, 
or  by  raising  it  to  a  higher ;  had  an  ounce  of 
silver,  for  example,  instead  of  being  coined 
into  five  shillings  and  two  pence,  been  coined 
either  into  pieces  which  bore  so  low  a  deno- 
mination as  two  shillings  and  seven  pence,  or 
into  pieces  which  bore  so  high  a  one  as  ten 
shillings  and  four  pence,  it  would,  in  the  one 
case,  have  hurt  the  revenue  of  the  proprietor, 
in  the  other  that  of  the  sovereign. 

In  circumstances,  tlierefore,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  have  actually  taken 
place,  this  constancy  of  valuation  might  have 
been  a  very  great  inconveniency,  dther  to  the 
contributors  or  to  the  commonwealth.  In 
the  course  of  ages,  such  circumstances,  how. 
ever,  must  at  some  time  or  other  happen.  But 
though  empires,  like  all  the  other  works  of  men, 
have  all  hitherto  proved  mortal,  yet  every  em- 
pire aims  at  immortality.  Every  constitution, 
Uierefore,  which  it  is  meant  should  be  as  per- 
manent as  the  empire  itself,  ought  to  be  con- 
venient,  not  in  certain  circumstances  only, 
but    in  all  dicumstances ;    or    ought  to  be 


suited,  not  to  those  circumstances  which  are 
transitory,  occasional,  or  accidental,  but  to 
those  which  are  necessary,  and  therefore  al- 
ways the  same. 

A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land,  which  varies 
with  every  variation  of  the  rent,  or  which  rises 
and  falls  according  to  the  improvement  or 
neglect  of  cultivation,  is  reconmiended  by  thai 
sect  of  men  of  letters  in  France,  who  call 
themselves  the  economists,  as  the  most  equit- 
able  of  all  taxes.  All  taxes,  they  pretend, 
fall  ultimately  upon  the  rent  of  land,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  imposed  equally  upon 
the  fund  which  must  finally  pay  them,  lliat 
all  taxes  ought  to  fall  as  equally  as  possible 
upon  the  fund  which  must  finally  pay  them, 
is  certainly  true.  But  without  entering  into 
the  disagreeable  discussion  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal arguments  by  which  they  support  their 
very  ingenious  theory,  it  will  sufficiently  ap> 
pear,  from  the  following  review,  what  are  tlie 
taxes  which  fall  finally  upon  the  rent  of  the 
land,  and  what  are  those  which  £sll  finally  upi 
on  some  other  fund. 

In  the  Venetian  territory,  all  the  arable 
lands  which  are  given  in  lease  to  farmers  are 
taxed  at  a  tenth  of  the  rent.*  The  leases  are 
recorded  in  a  public  register,  which  is  kept 
by  the  officers  of  revenue  in  each  province  or 
district.  When  the  proprietor  cultivates  his 
own  lands,  they  are  viflued  according  to  an 
equitable  estimation,  and  he  is  allowed  a  de- 
duction of  one-fifth  of  the  tax ;  so  that  for 
such  land  he  pays  only  eight  instead  of  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  supposed  rent. 

A  land-tax  of  this  kind  is  certainly  more 
equal  than  the  land-tax  of  England.  It  might 
not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  so  certain,  and  the 
assessment  of  the  tax  miglit  frequently  occa* 
sion  a  good  deal  more  trouble  to  the  landlord. 
It  might,  too,  be  a  good  deal  more  expensive 
in  the  levying. 

Such  a  system  of  administration,  however, 
might,  pei^ps,  be  contrived,  as  would  in  a 
great  measure  both  prevent  this  uncertainty, 
and  moderate  this  expense. 

The  landlord  and  tenant,  for  example,  might 
jointly  be  obliged  to  record  their  lease  in  a 
public  register.  Proi>er  penalties  might  be 
enacted  against  concealing  or  misrepresenting 
any  of  the  conditions ;  and  if  part  of  those 
penalties  were  to  be  paid  to  either  of  the  two 
parties  who  informed  against  and  convicted 
the  other  of  such  concealment  or  misrepre- 
sentation, it  would  effectuslly  deter  them  from 
combining  together  in  order  to  u%  fraud  the 
public  revenue.  All  the  conditions  of  the 
lease  might  be  sufficiently  known  from  such  • 
record. 

Some  landlords,  instead  of  raising  the  rent, 
take  a  fine  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease.  This 
practice  is,  in  most  cases,  the  expedient  of  a 
spendthrift,  who,  for  a  sum  of  ready  money, 
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sells  a  future  revenue  of  much  greater  value. 
It  is,  in  most  cases,  therefore,  hurtful  to  the 
landlord;  it  is  frequently  hurtful  to  the  te- 
nant ;  and  it  is  always  hurtful  to  the  commu- 
nity. It  frequently  takes  from  the  tenant  so 
great  a  part  of  his  capital,  and  thereby  dimi- 
nishes so  much  his  ability  to  cultivate  the 
land,  that  he  finds  it  more  difficult  to  pay  a 
small  rent  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
to  pay  a  great  one.  Whatever  diminishes  his 
ability  to  cultivate,  necessarily  keeps  down, 
below  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  com- 
munity. By  rendering  the  tax  upon  such  fines 
a  good  deal  heavier  than  upon  the  ordinary 
rent,  this  hurtful  practice  might  be  discou- 
raged, to  the  no  small  advantage  of  all  the 
different  parties  concerned,  of  the  landlord,  of 
the  tenant,  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  whole 
community. 

Some  leases  prescribe  to  the  tenant  a  cer- 
tain  mode  of  cultivation,  and  a  certain  suc- 
cession of  crops,  during  the  whole  continuance 
of  the  lease.  This  condition,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  effect  of  the  landlord's  conceit  of  his 
own  superior  knowledge  (a  conceit  in  most 
cases  very  ill-founded),  ought  always  to  be 
considered  as  an  additional  rent,  as  a  rent  in 
service,  instead  of  a  rent  in  money.  In  or- 
der to  discourage  the  practice,  which  is  gene- 
rally a  fpolish  one,  this  species  of  rent  might 
be  valued  rather  high,  and  consequently  taied 
somewhat  higher  than  common  mcney-rents. 

Some  landlords,  instead  of  a  rent  in  money, 
require  a  rent  in  kind,  in  com,  cattle,  poul- 
try, wine,  oil,  &c, ;  others,  again,  require  a  rent 
in  service.  Such  rents  are  always  more  hurt- 
ful to  the  tenant  than  beneficial  to  the  land- 
lord. They  either  take  more,  or  keep  more 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  former,  than  they 
put  into  that  of  the  latter.  In  every  country 
where  they  take  place,  the  tenants  are  poor 
and  beggarly,  pretty  much  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  take  place.  By  valu- 
ing, in  the  same  manner,  such  rents  rather 
high,  and  consequently  taxing  them  some- 
what higher  than  common  money-rents,  a 
practice  which  is  hurtful  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, might,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently  dis- 
couraged. 

When  the  landlord  chose  to  occupy  himself 
a  part  of  his  own  lands,  the  rent  might  be  va- 
lued according  to  an  equitable  arbitration  of 
the  farmers  and  landlords  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  moderate  abatement  of  the  tax 
might  be  granted  to  him,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  Venetian  territory,  provided  the  rent 
of  the  lands  which  he  occupied  did  not  exceed 
a  certain  sum.  It  is  of  importance  that  the 
landlord  should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a 
part  of  his  own  land.  His  capital  is  generally 
greater  than  that  of  the  tenant,  and,  with  less 
skill,  he  can  frequently  raise  a  greater  pro- 
duce. The  landlord  can  afford  to  try  expe- 
riments, and  i»  generally  disposed  to  do  so. 


His  unsuccessful  experiments  occasioii  only  • 
moderate  loss  to  himself.  His  suoceasfol  ona 
contribute  to  the  improvement  and  better  cnl- 
tivation  of  the  whole  country  It  migbt  be 
of  importance,  however,  that  the  abatement  o# 
Uie  tax  should  encourage  him  to  cultivate  te 
a  certain  extent  only.  If  the  landlords  sbouU, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  be  tempted  to  ftim 
the  whole  of  their  own  lands,  the  ooantry  in- 
stead of  sober  and  industrious  tenants,  who 
are  bound  by  their  own  inta*est  to  cultivste 
as  well  as  their  capital  and  skill  will  allow 
them)  would  be  filled  with  idle  and  profligsts 
bailiffs,  whose  abusive  management  woald 
soon  degrade  the  cultivation,  and  reduce  dw 
annual  produce  of  the  land,  to  the  dimimw 
tion,  not  only  of  the  revenue  of  their  nuaten, 
but  of  the  most  important  part  of  that  of  lbs 
whole  society. 

Such  a  system  of  administration  mi^t, 
perhaps,  free  a  tax  of  this  kind  from  any  degree 
of  uncertainty,  which  could  occasion  either  op- 
pression or  inconveniency  to  the  contributor; 
and  might,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  intro> 
duce  into  the  common  management  of  land 
such  a  plan  of  policy  as  might  contribute  a 
good  deal  to  the  general  improvement  and 
good  cultivation  of  the  coimtry. 

The  expense  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which 
varied  with  every  variation  of  the  roat,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  somewhat  greater  than  tiiat  of 
levying  one  which  was  alwajrs  rated  according 
to  a  fixed  valuation.  Some  additional  expense 
would  necessarily  be  incurred,  both  by  the 
different  register-offices  which  it  would  be 
proper  to  establish  in  the  different  districts 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  different  valuation* 
which  might  occasionally  be  made  of  the  lands 
which  the  proprietor  chose  to  occupy  himself. 
The  expense  of  all  this,  however,  might  be 
very  moderate,  and  much  below  what  is  incur- 
red in  the  levying  of  many  other  taxes,  which 
afford  a  very  inconsiderable  revenue  in  com- 
parison of  what  might  easily  be  drawn  from  a 
tax  of  this  kind. 

The  discouragement  which  a  variable  land- 
tax  of  this  kind  might  give  to  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
objection  which  can  be  made  to  it.  The  land- 
lord would  certainly  be  less  disposed  to  im- 
prove, when  the  sovereign,  who  contributed 
nothing  to  the  expense,  was  to  share  in  ifas 
profit  of  the  improvement.  Even  this  objec- 
tion might,  perhaps,  be  obviated,  by  allowing 
the  landlord,  before  he  began  his  improvement, 
to  ascertain,  in  conjunction  witli  the  officers 
of  revenue,  the  actual  value  of  his  lands,  ac- 
cording to  the  equitable  arbitration  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  landlords  and  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  equally  chosen  by  both  par- 
ties :  and  by  rating  him,  according  to  this  va 
luation,  for  such  a  number  of  years  as  might 
be  fully  sufficient  for  his  complete  indemni- 
fication. To  draw  the  attention  of  the  sove^ 
reign  towards  the  improvement  of  the  land 
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Irom  a  regard  to  the  increase  of  his  own  re- 
fenue,  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  pro- 
posed bj  this  species  of  land-tax.  The  term, 
therefore,  allowed,  for  the  indemnification  of 
the  landlord,  ought  not  to  be  a  great  deal 
longer  than  what  was  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose^ lest  the  remoteness  of  the  interest  should 
discourage  too  much  this  attention.  It  had 
oetter,  however,  be  somewhat  too  long,  than 
in  an/  respect  too  Aort,  No  incitement  to 
the  attention  of  the  soTereign  can  ever  coun- 
terbalance the  smallest  discouragement  to  that 
of  the  landlord.  The  attention  of  the  sove- 
reign can  be,  at  best,  but  a  very  general  and 
vague  consideration  of  what  is  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  the  better  cultivation  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  dominions.  The  attention  of  the 
landlord  i»  a  particular  and  minute  considera- 
tion of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous application  of  every  inch  of  ground 
upon  his  estate.  The  principal  attention  of 
the  sovereign  ought  to  be,  to  encourage,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  the  attention  both 
of  the  landlord  and  of  the  farmer,  by  allow- 
ing  both  to  pursue  their  own  interest  in  their 
own  way,  and  according  to  their  own  judg- 
(AMit ;  by  giving  to  both  the  most  perfect  se- 
curity that  they  shall  enjoy  the  full  recom- 
pence  of  their  own  industry ;  and  by  procur- 
ing to  both  the  most  extensive  market  for 
every  part  of  their  produce,  in  consequence 
of  establishing  the  easiest  and  safest  commu- 
nications, both  by  land  and  by  water,  through 
every  part  of  his  own  dominions,  as  well  as 
the  most  unbounded  freedom  of  exportation 
to  the  dominions  of  all  other  princes. 

If,  by  such  a  system  of  administration,  a 
tax  of  this  kind  could  be  so  managed  as  to 
give,  not  only  no  discouragement,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  some  encoiuagement  to  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  oc- 
casion any  other  inconveniency  to  the  land- 
lord, except  always  the  unavoidable  one  of 
being  obliged  to  pay  the  tax. 

In  all  the  variations  of  the  state  of  the  so- 
ciety, in  the  improvement  and  in  the  declen- 
sion of  agriculture ;  in  all  the  variations  in 
the  value  of  silver,  and  in  all  those  in  the 
standard  of  the  coin,  a  tax  of  this  kind  would, 
of  its  own  accord,  and  without  any  attention 
of  government,  readily  suit  itself  to  the  actual 
situation  of  things,  and  would  be  equally  just 
and  equitable  in  all  those  different  changes. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  much  more  proper  to 
be  established  as  a  perpetual  and  unalterable 
regulation,  or  as  what  is  called  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  commonwealth,  than  any  tax  which 
Iras  always  to  be  levied  according  to  a  certain 
valuation. 

Soma  states,  instead  of  tha  simple  and  ob- 
vious expedient  of  a  register  of  leases,  have 
had  recourse  to  the  laborious  and  expensive 
one  of  an  actual  survey  and  valuation  of  all 
tbe-lands  in  the  country.  Hey  have  suspected, 
probably,  that  the  IcMor  and  lessee,  in  order 


to  defraud  the  public  revenue,  might  com- 
bine to  conceal  the  real  terms  of  the  lease. 
Doomsday-boo1(  seems  to  have  been  the  result 
of  a  very  accurate  survey  of  this  kind. 

In  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  the  land-tax  is  assessed  according  to  au 
actual  survey  and  valuation,  which  is  review, 
ed  and  altered  from  time  to  time.*  Accord- 
ing to  that  valuation,  the  lay  proprietors  pay 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their 
revenue ;  ecclesiastics  from  forty  to  forty-five 
per  cent  The  survey  and  valuation  of  Sile- 
sia  was  made  by  order  of  the  present  king,  it 
is  said,  with  great  accuracy.  According  to 
that  valuation,  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
bi^op  of  Breslaw  are  taxed  at  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  their  rent.  The  other  revenues 
of  the  ecclesiastics  of  both  religions  at  fifty 
per  cent.  The  conunanderies  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  and  of  that  of  Malta,  at  forty  per  cent 
Lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure,  at  thirty-eight 
and  one-third  per  cent.  Lands  held  by  a 
base  tenure,  at  thirty-five  and  one-third  per 
cent. 

The  survey  and  valuation  of  Bohemia  is 
said  to  have  been  the  work  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  It  was  not  perfected  till  after 
the  peace  of  1748,  by  the  orders  of  the  pre- 
sent  empress  queen«f  The  survey  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  which  was  begun  in  the  time  of 
Charles  VL,  was  not  perfected  till  after  176C 
It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  accurate  that 
has  ever  been  made.  The  survey  of  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  was  executed  under  the  orders 
of  the  late  king  of  Sardinia,  i 

In  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
the  revenue  of  the  church  is  taxed  much  higher 
than  that  of  lay  proprietors.  The  revenue  of 
the  church  is,  the  greater  part  of  it,  a  burden 
upon  the  rent  of  land.  It  seldom  happens 
that  any  part  of  it  is  applied  towards  the  im- 
provement of  land ;  or  is  so  employed  as  to 
contribute,  in  any  respect,  towards  increasing 
the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
His  Prus^an  majesty  had  probably,  upon 
that  account,  thought  it  reasonable  that  it 
should  contribute  a  good  deal  more  towards 
relieving  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  In  some 
countries,  the  lands  of  the  church  are  exempt- 
ed from  all  taxes.  In  others,  they  are  taxed 
more  lightly  than  other  lands.  In  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  the  lands  which  the  church  possessed 
before  1575,  are  rated  to  the  Ux  at  a  third 
only  of  their  value. 

In  Silesia,  lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure  are 
taxed  three  per  cent  higher  than  those  held 
by  a  base  tenure.  The  honours  and  privi- 
vUeges  of  different  kinds  annexed  to  the  for- 
mer, his  Prussian  majesty  had  probably  ima- 
gined, would  sufiidently  compensate  to  the 
proprietor  a  small  aggravation  of   the  tax  ; 

•  Mtmoirci  coocernant  let  Droits,  &c  torn.  1.  p.  11^ 
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while,  at  the  same  time,  the  humiliating  infe- 
riority of  the  latter  would  be  in  some  measure 
alleTiated,  by  being  taxed  somewhat  more 
lightly.  In  other  countries,  the  system  of 
taxation,  instead  of  alleviating,  aggravates  this  i 
inequality.  In  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  in  those  provinces  of  France 
which  are  subject  to  what  is  called  the  real  or 
predial  taille,  the  tax  falls  altogether  upon  the 
lands  held  by  a  base  tenure.  Those  hcdd  by  a 
noble  one  are  exempted. 

A  land  tax  assessed  according  to  a  general 
survey  and  valuation,  how  equal  soever  it  may 
be  at  first,  must,  in  the  course  of  a  very  mo- 
derate period  of  time,  become  unequal.  To 
prevent  its  becoming  so  would  require  the 
continual  and  painful  attention  of  govern- 
ment to  all  the  variations  in  the  state  and 
produce  of  every  different  farm  in  the  coun- 
try. The  governments  of  Pnisda,  of  Bohe- 
mia, of  Sardinia,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
actually  exert  an  attention  of  this  kind ;  an 
attention  so  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  go- 
vernment, that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  and  which,  if  it  is  continued,  will 
probably,  in  the  long-'run,  occasion  much  more 
trouble  and  vexation  than  it  can  possibly  bring 
relief  to  the  contributors. 

In  1666,  the  generality  of  Montauban  was 
assessed  to  the  real  or  predial  taille,  accord- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  a  very  exact  survey  and  va- 
luation.* By  1727,  this  assessment  had  be- 
come altogether  unequal.  In  order  to  remedy* 
this  inconveniency,  government  has  found  no 
better  expedient,  than  to  impose  upon  the 
whole  generality  an  additional  tax  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  livres.  This  addi- 
tional tax  is  rated  upon  all  the  different  dis- 
tricts subject  to  the  taille  according  to  the  old 
assessment.  But  it  is  levied  only  upon  those 
whicli,  in  tlic  actual  state  of  things,  are  by 
that  assessment  under-taxed ;  and  it  is  applied 
to  the  relief  of  those  which,  by  the  same  as- 
sessment, are  over-taxed.  Two  districts,  for 
example,  one  of  which  ought,  in  the  actual 
state  of  tilings,  to  be  taxed  at  nine  hundred, 
the  other  at  eleven  hundred  livres,  are,  by  the 
old  assessment,  both  taxed  at  a  thousand 
livres.  Both  these  districts  are,  by  the  addi- 
tional  tax,  rated  at  eleven  hundred  livres  each. 
But  this  additional  tax  is  levied  only  upon  the 
district  under-charged,  and  it  is  applied  alto- 
getlier  to  the  relief  of  that  overcharged,  which 
consequently  pays  only  nine  hundred  livres. 
The  government  neither  gains  nor  loses  by 
the  additional  tax,  which  is  applied  altogether 
CO  remedy  the  inequalities  arising  from  the 
old  assessment.  The  application  is  pretty 
much  regulated  according  to  the  discretion  of 
tae  intendant  of  tlie  generality,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary. 

Note  46. 
«  Menxum  concemant  Ics  Droits,  fee,  torn.  iL  p.  139, 
ho 


Taxes  vMch  are  proportkmedf  not  to  the 
but  to  the  Produce  ^  Land, 


Taxes  upon  tlie  produce  of  land  aic^  ■ 
reality,  taxes  upon  the  rent ;  and  tbongfa  tlvy 
may  be  originally  advanced  by  the  fimeo, 
are  finally  paid  by  the  Imndlord.  When  a 
certain  portion  of  the  produce  is  to  be  pndl 
away  for  a  tax,  the  farmer  computes  as  wcU 
as  he  can,  what  the  value  of  this  poition  is,  oat 
year  with  another,  likely  to  amount  to^  sod  be 
makes  a  proportionable  abatement  in  the  naC 
which  he  agrees  to  pay  to  the  laadlonL 
There  is  no  fiuiner  who  does  not  compute  be- 
fore hand  what  the  churdi  tythe^  whidh  is  a 
land  tax  of  this  kind,  is,  one  year  widi  so- 
other, likely  to  smount  to. 

The  tythe^  and  every  other  land  tax  of  tbit 
kind,  under  the  appearance  of  perfect  eqoa- 
lity,  are  very  unequal  taxes ;  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  produce  being  in  different  aitu»> 
tions,  equivalent  to  a  very  different  portioa 
of  the  rent.  In  some  very  ridi  landi^  Ifae 
produce  is  so  great,  that  the  one  half  of  it  is 
fully  sufficient  to  replace  to  the  fanner  bis 
capital  employed  in  cultivation,  together  wiib 
the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  rXotSk  in  tfar 
neighbcu'hooid.  The  other  half,  or,  wbai 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  value  of  ihr 
other  half,  he  could  afford  to  pay  ss  rent  ts 
the  landlord,  if  there  was  no  tythe.  But  if 
a  tenth  of  the  produce  is  taken  fixnn  him  ia 
the  way  of  tythe,  he  must  require  an  abets- 
ment  of  the  fifth  part  of  his  rent,  otherwise 
he  cannot  get  back  his  capital  with  the  ordi- 
nary profit.  In  this  case,  the  rent  of  the 
landlord,  instead  of  amounting  to  a  half,  or 
five-tenths  of  the  whole  produce,  will  amount 
only  to  four  .tenths  of  it.  In  poorer  lands, 
on  the  contrary,  the  produce  is  sometimes  so 
small,  and  the  expense  of  cultivation  so  great, 
that  it  requires  four-fifUis  of  the  whole  |no> 
duce,  to  replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  with 
the  ordinary  profit.  In  this  case,  though 
there  was  no  tythe,  the  rent  of  the  landlord 
could  amount  to  no  more  than  one-fifUi  or 
two-tenths  of  the  whole  produce.  But  if  the 
farmer  pays  one-tenth  of  the  produce  in  tbe 
way  of  tythe,  he  must  require  an  equal  abate- 
ment of  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  which  will 
thus  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  only  of  the 
whole  produce.  Upon  the  rent  of  rich  lands 
the  tytlie  may  sometimes  be  a  tax  of  no  more 
than  one-fifth  part,  or  four  shillings  in  tbe 
pound ;  whereas  upon  that  of  poorer  lands,  it 
may  sometimes  be  a  tax  of  one  half,  or  of  ter 
shillings  in  the  pound. 

The  tythe,  as  it  is  frequently  a  very  un- 
equal tax  upon  the  rent,  so  it  is  always  a  great 
discouragement,  both  to  the  improvements  of 
the  landlord,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  far- 
mer. The  one  cannot  venture  to  make  the 
most  important,  which  are  generally  tbe  most 
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ezpensiye  impravciuents ;  nor  the  other  to 
rmiae  the  most  valuable,  which  are  generally^ 
too»  the  most  expensive  crops;  when  the 
church,  which  lays  out  no  part  of  the  expense, 
is  to  share  so  very  largely  in  the  profit  The 
cultiTation  of  madder  was,  for  a  long  time, 
confined  by  the  tythe  to  the  United  Provin- 
ces, which,  being  presbyterian  countries,  and 
upon  that  account  exempted  from  this  destruc- 
tive tax,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  that 
useful  dyeing  drug  against  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. The  late  attempts  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  this  plant  into  England,  have  been 
made  only  in  consequence  of  the  statute, 
which  enacted  that  five  shillings  an  acre  should 
be  received  in  lieu  of  all  manner  of  tythe  upon 
madder.' 

As  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the 

Hiurch,   so  in    many   different  countries  of 

Asia,  the  state,  is  principally  supported  by  a 

land  tax,  proportioned  not  to  the  rent,  but  to 

the  produce  of  the  1and«      In   China,    the 

principal  revenue  of  the  sovereign  consists  in 

a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  dt  all  the  lands  of 

the  empire.     This  tenth  part,  however,  is  e»- 

limated  so  very  moderately,  that,   in  many 

provinces,  it  is  said  not  to  exceed  a  thirtieth 

part  of  the  ordinary  produce.     The  land  tax 

or  land  rent  whidi  used  to  be  paid  to  the  Ma- 
hometan government  of  Bengal,  before  that 

country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  East 

India  company,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 

about  a  fifth  part  of  the  pruduce.     The  land 

tax  of  ancient  Egypt  is  said  likewise  to  have 

amounted  to  a  fifth  part. 

In  Asia,  this  sort  of  land  tax  is  said  to  in- 
terest the  sovereign  in  the  improvement  and 

cultivation   of    land.       Hie    sovereigns    of 

China,  those  of  Bengal  while  under  the  Ma- 1  of  the  market.     The  produce  of  a  tax  levied 


small  fortune  who  lives  upon  his  estate,  may 
sometimes,  perhaps  find  some  advantage  la 
receiving,  the  one  his  tythe,  and  the  other  his 
rent,  in  kind.  The  quantity  to  be  collected, 
and  the  district  within  whidi  it  is  to  be  col. 
lected,  are  so  small,  that  they  both  can  over, 
see,  with  their  own  eyes,  the  collection  and 
disposal  of  every  part  of  what  is  due  to  them. 
A  gentleman  of  great  fortune,  who  lived  in 
the  capital,  would  be  in  danger  of  suffering 
much  by  the  neglect,  and  more  by  the  fraud, 
of  his  factors  and  agents,  if  the  rents  of  a« 
estate  in  a  distant  province  were  to  be  paid 
to  him  in  this  manner.  The  loss  of  the  so- 
vereign, from  the  abuse  and  depredation  of 
his  tax-gatherers,  would  necessarily  be  much 
greater.  The  servants  of  the  most  careless 
private  person  are,  periiaps,  more  under  the 
eye  of  their  master  than  those  of  the  most 
careful  prince  ;  and  a  public  revenue,  which 
was  paid  in  kind,  would  suffer  so  much  from 
the  mismanagement  of  the  collectors,  that  a 
very  small  part  of  what  was  leried  upon  the 
people  would  ever  arrive  at  the  treasury  of 
the  prince.  Some  part  of  the  public  revenue 
of  China,  however,  is  said  to  be  paid  in  this 
manner.  The  mandarins  and  other  tax-ga- 
therers will,  no  doubt,  find  their  advantage  in 
continuing  the  practice  of  a  payment,  which 
is  to  much  more  liable  to  abuse  than  any  pay- 
ment in  money. 

A  tax  upon  the  produce  of  land,  which  is 
levied  in  money,  may  be  levied,  either  accord- 
ing to  a  valuation,  which  varies  with  all  th« 
variations  of  the  market  price ;  or  according 
to  a  fixed  valuation,  a  bushel  of  wheat,  for 
example,  being  always  valued  at  one  and  th« 
same  money  price,  whatever  may  be  the  state 


hometan  government,  and  those  of  ancient 
Egypt,  are  said,  accordingly,  to  have  been 
extremely  attentive  to  the  making  and  nuun- 
taining  of  good  roads  and  navigable  canals, 
in  order  to  increase,  as  much  as  possible, 
both  the  quantity  and  value  of  every  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  by  procuring  to 
every  part  of  it  the  most  extensive  market 
which  their  own  dominions  could  afford. 
Fbe  tythe  of  the  church  is  dirided  into  such 
small  portions  that  no  one  of  its  proprietors 
can  have  any  interest  of  this  kind.  The  par- 
son of  a  parish  could  never  find  his  account 
in  making  a  road  or  canal  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  extend  the  market 
for  the  produce  of  his  own  particular  parish. 
Such  taxes,  when  destined  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  state,  have  some  advantages, 
whidi  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  balance 
rtieir  inconveniency.  When  destined  for  the 
inaintenance  of  the  church,  they  are  attended 
with  nothing  but  inconveniency. 

Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  land  may  be 
leried,  either  in  kind,  or,  according  to  a  cer. 
Cain  valuation  in  money. 

The  parson  of  a  parish,  or  a  gentleman  of 


in  the  former  way  will  vary  only  according 
to  the  variations  in  the  real  produce  of  the 
land,  according  to  the  improvement  or  ne- 
glect of  cultivation.  The  produce  of  a  tax 
leried  in  the  latter  way  will  vary,  not  only 
according  to  the  variations  in  the  produce  of 
the  land,  but  according  both  to  those  in  tho 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  and  those  in  the 
quantity  of  those  metals  which  is  at  different 
times  contained  in  cmn  of  the  same  denomi 
nation.  Tlie  produce  of  the  former  will  al- 
ways bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  real  produce  of  the  land.  The  prou 
duce  of  the  latter  may,  at  different  times^ 
bear  very  different  proportions  to  that  value. 
When,  instead  either  of  a  certain  portion  ot 
the  produce  of  land,  or  of  the  price  of  a 
certain  portion,  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  tc 
be  paid  in  full  compensation  for  all  tax  oi 
tythe ;  the  tax  becomes,  in  this  case,  exactly 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  land  tax  of  Eng- 
land. It  neither  rises  nor  falls  with  the  ren. 
of  the  land.  It  neither  encourages  nor  dis- 
courages improvement  The  tythe  in  the 
greater  part  of  those  parishes  which  pay  what 
i%  c^lcd  a  modus,  in  lieu  of  all  o*her  tytheii. 
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u  a  tax  of  this  kind.  During  the  Mahome- 
tan government  of  Bengal,  instead  of  the 
payment  in  kind  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce, a  modus,  and,  it  is  said,  a  very  mo- 
derate one,  was  established  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  districts  or  zemindaries  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  servants  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, under  pretence  of  restoring  the  public 
revenue  to  its  proper  value,  have,  in  some 
provinces,  exchanged  this  modus  for  a  pay- 
ment in  kind.  Under  their  management, 
this  change  is  likely  both  to  discourage  culti- 
vation, and  to  give  new  opportunities  for 
abuse  in  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue, 
which  has  fallen  very  much  below  what  it 
was  said  to  have  been  when  it  first  fell  under 
the  management  of  the  company.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  company  may,  perhaps,  have 
profited  by  the  change,  but  at  the  expense,  it 
is  probable,  both  of  their  masters  and  of  the 
country.     Note  47. 


Taxei  uptm  the  Rent  of  ffouses. 

The  rent  of  a  bouse  may  be  distinguished 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one  may  very 
properly  be  called  the  building-rent;  the 
otiier  is  commonly  called  the  ground-rent. 

The  building-rent  is  tlie  interest  or  profit 
of  the  capital  expended  in  building  the  house. 
In  order  to  put  the  trade  of  a  builder  upon  a 
level  with  other  trades,  it  is  necessary  that 
this  rent  should  be  sufiicient,  first,  to  pay  him 
the  same  interest  which  he  would  have  got 
for  his  capital,  if  he  had  lent  it  upon  good 
security ;  and,  secondly,  to  keep  the  house  in 
constant  repair,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
tiling,  to  replace,  within  a  certain  term  of 
years,  the  capital  which  had  been  employed 
in  building  it.  The  building-rent,  or  the 
ordinary  profit  of  building,  is,  therefore, 
everywhere  regulated  by  the  ordinary  interest 
of  money.  Where  the  market  rate  of  interest 
is  four  per  cent,  the  rent  of  a  house,  which, 
over  and  above  paying  the  ground-rent,  af- 
fords six  or  six  and  a-half  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  expense  of  building,  may,  perhaps, 
afford  a  sufficient  pro6t  to  the  builder. 
Where  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  five  per 
cent,  it  may  perhaps  require  seven  or  seven 
and  a-half  per  cent.  If,  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  of  money,  the  trade  of  the  builders 
afibrds  at  any  time  much  greater  profit  than 
this,  it  will  soon  draw  so  much  capital  from 
other  trades  as  will  reduce  the  profit  to  its 
proper  level.  If  it  affords  at  any  time  much 
less  than  this,  other  trades  will  soon  draw  so 
much  capital  from  it  as  will  again  raise  that 
profit. 

Whatever  part  of  tlie  whole  rent  of  a  house 
is  over  and  above  what  is  sufficient  for  afford- 
ing tins  reasonable  profit,  naturally  goes  to 
the  ground-rent;  and,  where  the  owner  of 
the  ground  and  tlie  owner  of  the  building  are 


two  different  personfl,  ii,  in  most  cases, 
pletely  paid  to  the  former.  This  surplus  rent 
is  the  price  which  the  inhabitant  of  the  home 
pays  for  some  real  or  supposed  adrantage  of 
the  situation.  In  country  houses,  mt  a  dis- 
tance  from  any  great  town,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  ground  to  chuse  upon,  the  grouad- 
rent  is  scarce  any  thing,  or  no  more  than 
what  the  ground  which  the  house  stands  upon 
would  pay,  if  employed  in  agrictilture.  Is 
country  villas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
great  town,  it  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  hi^ 
er;  and  the  peculiar  conveniencj  or  beauty 
of  situation  is  there  frequently  very  well  paid 
for.  Ground-rents  are  generally  highest  in 
the  capiul,  and  in  those  particular  parts  of  it 
where  there  happens  to  be  the  greatest  de- 
mand for  houses,  whatever  be  the  reason  of 
that  demand,  whether  for  trade  and  business, 
for  pleasure  and  society,  or  for  nnere  vani^ 
and  fashion. 

A  tax  upon  house-rent,  payable  by  the  te- 
nant, and  proportioned  to  the  whole  rent  ni 
each  house,  could  not,  for  any  consideraUe 
time  at  least,  affect  the  building-rent.  If  the 
builder  did  not  get  his  leasonable  profit,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  quit  the  trade ;  which, 
by  raising  the  demand  for  building,  would, 
in  a  short  time,  bring  back  his  profit  to  its  pro- 
per level  with  that  of  other  trades.  Neither 
would  such  a  tax  fall  altogether  upon  the 
ground-rent;  but  it  would  divide  itself  ia 
such  a  manner,  as  to  fall  partly  upon  the  in- 
habitant of  the  house,  and  partly  upon  the 
owner  of  the  ground. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  parti- 
cular person  judges  that  he  can  affoid  for 
house-rent  an  expense  of  sixty  pounds  a-year ; 
and  let  us  suppose,  too,  that  a  tax  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  or  of  one-fifth,  pay> 
able  by  the  inhabitant,  is  laid  upon  house-rent. 
A  house  of  sixty  pounds  rent  will,  in  that 
case,  cost  him  seventy-two  pounds  a-year, 
which  is  twelve  pounds  more  than  he  thinks 
he  can  afford.  He  will,  therefore,  content 
himself  with  a  worse  house,  or  a  house  of 
fifty  pounds  rent,  which,  with  the  additional 
ten  pounds  that  he  must  pay  for  the  tax,  will 
make  up  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds  a-ye«r, 
the  expense  which  he  judges  he  can  afford , 
and,  in  order  to  pay  the  tax,  he  will  give  up 
a  part  of  the  additional  conveniency  which  be 
might  have  had  from  a  house  of  ten  pounds 
a-year  more  rent.  He  will  give  up,  I  say,  a 
part  of  this  additional  conveniency ;  for  be 
will  seldom  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  whole, 
but  will,  in  consequence  of  the  tax,  get  a  bct« 
ter  house  for  fifty  pounds  a-year,  than  hs 
could  have  got  if  there  had  been  no  tax. 
For  as  a  tax  of  this  kind,  by  taking  away 
this  particular  competitor,  must  diminish  the 
competition  for  houses  of  sixty  pounds  rent, 
so  it .  must  likewise  diminish  it  lor  those  of 
fifty  pounds  rent,  and  in  the  same  manner  for 
those  of  all  other  rents,   except  the  lowest 
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rent,  for  which  it  would  for  some  time  in- 
crease the   competition.      But  the  rents  of 
every  class  of  houses  for  which  the  competi- 
tion  was  diminished,    would   necessarily   be 
more  or  less  reduced.     As  no  part  of  this  re- 
duction, however,  could  for  any  considerable 
time  at  least,    affect  the  building-rent,   the 
whole  of  it  must,  in  the  long-run,  necessarily 
fall  upon  the  ground-rent.     The  final  pay- 
ment of  this  tax,  therefore,  would  fall  partly 
upon  the  inhabitant  of  the  house,  who,  in  order 
to  pay  his  share,  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  a 
part  of  his  conveniency ;  and  partly  upon  the 
owner  of  the  ground,  who,  in  order  to  pay 
his  share,  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part 
of  his  revenue.     In  what  proportion  this  final 
pigment  would  be  divided  between  them,  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  very  easy  to  ascertain.     The 
division  would  probably  be  very  different  in 
different  circumstances,  and  a  tax  of  this  kind 
might,  according  to  those  different  circum- 
stances, affect  very  unequally,  both  the  inhabi- 
tant of  the  house  and  the  owner  of  the  ground. 
The  inequality  with   which  a  tax  of  this 
kind  might  fall  upon  the  owners  of  different 
ground-rents,  would  arise  altogether  from  the 
accidental  inequality  of  this  division.     But 
the  inequality  with  which  it  might  fall  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  different  houses,  would  arise, 
not  only  from  this,  but  from  another  cause. 
The  proportion  of  the  expense  of  house-rent 
to  the  whole  expense  of  living,  is  different  in 
the  different  d^ees  of  fortune.     It  is,  per- 
h^M,   highest  in  the  highest  degree,  and  it 
dtminishes  gradually  through  the  inferior  de- 
grees, so  as  in  general  to  be  lowest  in  the 
lowest  degree.     The  necessaries  of  life  occa- 
sion the  great  expense  of  the  poor.     They 
find  it  difficult  to  get  food,  and  the  greater 
luurt  of  their  little  revenue  is  spent  in  getting 
it.     The  luxuries  and  vanities  of  life  occasion 
the  principal  expense  of  the  rich  ;  and  a  magni- 
ficent house  embellishes  and  sets  off*  to  the  best 
advantage  all  the  other  luxuries  and  vanities 
which  they  possess.     A  tax  upon  house-rents, 
therefore,  would  in  general  fall  heaviest  upon 
the  rich ;  and  in  this  sort  of  inequality  there 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  any  thing  very  un. 
reasonable      It  is  not  very  unreasonable  that 
the  rich  should  contribute  to  the  public  ex- 
pense, not  only  in  proportion  to  their  revenue, 
but  something  more  than  in  that  proportion. 

Hie  rent  of  houses,  though  it  in  some  re- 
spects resembles  the  rent  of  land,  is  in  one 
respect  essentially  different  from  it.  The 
rent  of  land  is  paid  for  the  use  of  a  produc« 
tivc  subject.  The  land  whi Ji  pays  it  pro- 
duces it.  The  rent  of  houses  b  paid  for  the 
use  of  an  miproductive  8ubj<!ct.  Neither  the 
bouse,  nor  the  ground  which  it  stands  upon, 
produce  any  thing.  The  person  who  pays  the 
rent*  therefore,  must  draw  it  from  some  other 
source  of  revenue,  distinct  from  and  indepen^ 
dcot  of  this  tutject.  A  tax  upon  the  rent  of 
ao  far  as  it  falls  upon  the  inhabitants. 


must  be  drawn  from  the  same  source  as  th* 
rent  itself,  and  must  be  paid  from  thdr  re- 
venue,  whether  derived  from  the  wages  of 
labour,  the  profits  of  stock,  or  the  rent  ol 
land.     So  far  as  it  falls  upon  the  inhabitants, 
it  is  one  of  those  taxes  which  fall,  not  upon 
one  only,  but  indiff*erently  upon  all  the  three 
diff*erent  sources  of  revenue ;  and  is,  in  every 
respect,  of  the  same  nature  as  a  tax  upon  any 
other  sort  of  constmiable  commodities.     In 
general,  there  is  not  perhaps,  any  one  article 
of  expense  or  consumption  by  which  the  li. 
berality  or  narrowness  of  a  man's  whole  ex- 
pense can  be  better  judged  of  than   by   his 
house-rent.     A   proportional   tax    upon   this 
particular  article  of  expense  might,  perhaps, 
produce  a  more  considerable  revenue  Uian  any 
which  has  hitherto  been  drawn  from  it  in  any 
part  of  Europe.     If  the  tax,  indeed,  was  very 
high,  the  greater  part  of  people  would  endea- 
vour to  evade  it  as  much  as  they  could,  by 
contenting  themselves  with   smaller  houses, 
and  by  turning  the  greater  part  of  their  ex- 
pense into  some  other  channel. 

The  rent  of  houses  might  easily  be  ascer- 
tained with  sufficient  accuracy,  by  a  policy  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  which  would  be  ne- 
cesary   for  ascertaining  the  ordinary  rent  of 
land.     Houses  not  inhabited  ought  to  pay  no 
tax.     A  tax  upon  them  would  fall  altogether 
upon  the  proprietor,  who  would  thus  be  taxed 
for  a  subject  which  afforded  him  neither  con- 
veniency  nor  revenue.      Houses  inhabited  by 
the  proprietor  ought  to  be  rated,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  expense  which  they  might  have  cost 
in  building,  but  according  to  the  rent  which 
an  equitable  arbitration  might   judge   them 
likely  to  bring  if  leased  to  a  tenant.     If  rated 
according  to  the  expense  which  they   might 
have  cost  in  building,  a  tax  of  three  or  four 
sliillings  in  the  pound,  joined  with  other  taxes, 
would  ruin  almost  all  the  rich  and  great  fami- 
lies  of  this,  and,  I  believe,  of  every  other  civi- 
lized  country.     Whoever  will  examine  with 
attention  the  different  town  and  country  houses 
of  some  of  the  richest  and  greatest  families  in 
this  coun&y,  will  find  that,  at  the  rate  of  only 
six  and  a-balf,  or  seven  per  cent,  upon  the 
original  expense  of  building,  their  house>rent 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  neat  rent  of  thei 
estates.  It  is  the  accumulated  expense  of  seve- 
ral  successive  generations,  laid  out  upon  ob. 
jecU  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence,  in- 
deed,  but,  in  proportion  to  what  they  cost,  of 
yery  small  exchangeable  value.  * 

Ground-renu  are  a  still  more  proper  sub- 
ject of  taxation  than  the  rent  of  houses.  A 
tax  upon  ground-rents  would  not  raise  the 
rent  of  houses;  it  would  fall  altogedier  upon 
the  owner  of  the  ground-rent,  who  acts  always 
as  a  monopolist,  and  exacts  the  greatest  rent 
which  can  be  got  for  the  use  of  liis  ground. 
•  Sloes  ths  first  pobUcatlon  of  this  book,  s  tax 
nearly  npon  ths  atwvs-meattoned  piindples  has  l»eea 
imposed. 
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More  or  leu  can  be  got  for  it,  according  as 
the  competitorB  happen  to  be  richer  or  poorer, 
or  can  afford  to  gratify  their  fancy  for  a  par- 
ticular  spot  of  ground  at  a  greater  or  smaller 
expense.  In  every  country,  the  greatest 
number  of  rich  competitors  is  in  the  capital, 
and  it  is  there  accordingly  that  the  highest 
ground-rents  are  always  to  be  found.  As  the 
wealth  of  those  competitors  would  in  no  re- 
spect be  increased  by  a  tax  upon  ground-rents, 
they  would  not  probabl}  be  disposed  to  pay 
more  for  the  use  of  the  ground.  Whether  the 
tax  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  inhabitant  or 
by  the  owner  of  the  ground,  would  be  of  little 
importance.  The  more  the  inhabitant  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  tax,  the  less  he  would 
incline  to  pay  for  the  ground ;  so  that  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax  would  fall  altogether  upon 
the  owner  of  the  ground-rent.  The  ground- 
rents  of  uninhabited  houses  ought  to  pay  no  tax. 

Both  ground-rents,  and  the  ordinary  rent  of 
land,  are  a  species  of  revenue  which  the  owner, 
in  many  cases,  ei^oys  without  any  care  or  at^ 
tention  of  his  own.  Though  a  part  of  this 
revenue  should  be  taken  from  him  in  order  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  state,  no  discour- 
agement will  thereby  be  given  to  any  sort  of 
industry.  The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  society,  the  real  wealth  and  re- 
venue of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  might 
be  the  same  after  such  a  tax  as  before. 
Ground-rents,  and  the  wdinary  rent  of  land, 
are  therefore,  perhaps,  the  species  of  revenue 
which  can  best  bear  to  have  a  pecuh'ar  tax  im- 
posed upon  them. 

Ground-rents  seem,  in  this  respect,  a  more 
proper  subject  of  peculiar  taxation,  than  even 
the  ordinary  rent  of  land.  The  ordinary  rent 
of  land  is,  in  many  cases,  owing  partly,  at 
least,  to  the  attention  and  good  management  of 
the  landlord.  A  very  heavy  tax  might  dis- 
courage, too  much,  this  attention  and  good 
management.  Ground-rents,  so  far  as  they 
exceed  the  ordinary  rent  of  land,  are  altogeth- 
er owing  to  the  good  government  of  the  sove- 
reign, which,  by  protecting  the  industry  either 
of  tlie  whole  people  or  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  particular  place,  enables  them  to  pay 
so  much  more  than  its  real  value  for  the  ground 
whicli  they  build  their  houses  upon;  or  to 
make  to  its  owner  so  much  mor«  than  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  which  he  might  sustain 
by  this  use  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  rea- 
lonable,  than  that  a  fund,  which  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  good  government  of  the  state, 
should  be  taxed  peculiarly,  or  should  contri- 
bute something  more  than  the  greater  part  of 
other  funds,  towards  the  support  of  that  go- 
vernment. 

Tliough,  in  many  different  countries  of 
Europe,  taxes  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
rent  of  houses,  I  do  not  know  of  any  in 
which  ground-rents  have  been  considered  as 
a  separate  subject  of  taxation.  The  contrivers 
of  taxes  have,  probably,  found  some  difficulty 
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in  ascertaining  what  part  of  the  rent  ou^^  to 
be  considered  as  ground-rent,  and  rthat  part 
ought  to  be  considered  as  building'-mit.  It 
should  not,  however,  seem  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  those  two  parts  of  the  rent  fron 
one  another. 

In  Great  Britain  the  rent  of  botises  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  taxed  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  rent  of  land,  by  what  is  called  the  an- 
nual land  tax.  The  valuation,  acoordiiig  to 
which  each  different  parish  and  district  is  as- 
sessed to  this  tax,  is  always  the  same.  It 
originally  extremely  unequal,  and  it  still 
tinues  to  be  so.  Through  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom  this  tax  falls  still  more  li^itly 
upon  the  rent  of  houses  than  upon  that  df 
land.  In  some  few  districts  only,  wfaidi 
were  originally  rated  high,  and  in  wfaidi  the 
rents  of  houses  have  faUen  considerably,  liie 
land  tax  of  three  or  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
is  said  to  amount  to  an  equml  proporti<Hi  of 
the  real  rent  of  houses.  Untenanted  houses, 
thouj^  by  law  subject  to  the  tax,  are,  in  most 
districts,  exempted  from  it  by  the  fitvour  oi 
the  assessors ;  and  this  exemption  soowtiraes 
occasions  some  little  variation  in  the  rate  ni 
particular  houses,  though  that  of  the  district 
is  always  the  same.  Improvements  of  rent, 
by  new  buildings,  repairs,  &c.  go  to  die  dis- 
charge of  the  district,  which  ocoasioas  still 
further  variations  in  the  rate  of  perticolar 
houses. 

In  the  province  of  Holland,*  erery  bouse 
is  taxed  at  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  of  its 
value,  without  any  regard,  either  to  the  rem 
which  it  actually  pays,  or  to  the  drcumstanoe 
of  its  being  tenanted  or  untenanted.  There 
seems  to  be  a  hardship  in  obliging  tlie  pro- 
prietor to  pay  A  tax  for  an  untenanted  houses 
from  which  he  can  derive  no  revenue,  espe- 
dally  so  very  heavy  a  tax.  In  Holland, 
where  the  market  rate  of  interest  does  not 
exceed  three  per  cent.,  two  and  a-half  per 
cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  bouse 
must,  in  most  cases,  amount  to  more  than  a 
third  of  the  building-rent,  perhaps  of  tbv 
whole  rent.  The  valuation,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  houses  are  rated,  though  very 
unequal,  is  said  to  be  always  below  the  real 
value.  When  a  house  is  rebuilt^  improved,  or 
enlarged,  there  is  a  new  valuatioin,  and  the 
tax  is  rated  accordingly. 

The  contrivers  of  the  several  ta::es  which 
in  England  have,  at  different  times,  been  ixoh 
posed  upon  houses,  seem  to  have  imagined 
that  there  was  some  great  difficulty  in  ascertaia. 
ing,  with  tolerable  exactness,  what  was  the  real 
rent  of  every  house,  lliey  have  regulated 
their  taxes,  therefore,  according  to  some  more 
obvious  circumstance,  such  as  they  had  prob- 
ably imagined  would,  in  most  cases,  bearaomr 
proportion  to  the  rent. 

The  first  tax  of  this  kind  was  heartb-nxmcy; 
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or  A  tax  of  two  shillings  upon  every  hearth. 
In  order  to  ascertain  how  many  hearths  were 
in  the  bouse,  it  was  necessary  that  the  tax-ga- 
therer should  enter  eyterj  room  in  it.  This 
odious  visit  rendered  the  tax  odious.  Soon 
after  the  Revolution,  therefore,  it  was  abolish- 
ed as  a  badge  of  slavery. 

The  next  tax  of  this  kind  was  a  tax  of  two 
shillings  upon  every  dwelling-house  inhabited. 
A  hoiue  with  ten  windows  to  pay  four  shiU 
lings  more.  A  house  with  twenty  windows 
and  upwards  to  pay  eight  shillings.  This  tax 
was  afterwards  so  far  altered,  that  houses  with 
twenty  windows,  and  with  less  than  thirty, 
were  ordered  to  pay  ten  shillings,  and  those 
with  thirty  windows  and  upwards  to  pay  twen- 
ty shillings.  The  number  of  windows  can,  in 
most  cases,  be  counted  from  the  outside,  and, 
in  all  cases,  without  entering  every  room  in 
the  house.  The  visit  of  the  tax-gatherer,  there- 
fore,  was  less  offensive  in  this  tax  than  in  the 
hearth-money. 

This  tax  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  in 
tlie  room  of  it  was  established  the  window-tax, 
which  has  undergone  two  several  alteiations 
and  augmentations.  The  window  tax,  as  it 
stands  at  present  (January  1775),  over  and 
above  the  duty  of  three  shillings  upon  every 
bouse  in  England,  and  of  one  shilling  upon 
eveiy  bouse  in  Scotland,  lays  a  duty  upon 
every  window,  which  in  England  augments 
gradually  from  twopence,  the  lowest  rate  upon 
bouses  with  not  more  than  seven  windows,  to 
two  shillings,  the  highest  rate  upon  houses 
with  twenty-five  windows  and  upwards. 

The  principal  objection  to  all  such  taxes  is 
their  inequality ;  an  inequality  of  the  worst 
kind,  as  they  must  frequently  fall  much  hea- 
vier upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich.  A 
bouse  of  ten  pounds  nmt  in  a  country  town, 
may  sometimes  have  more  windows  than  a 
bouse  of  five  hundred  pounds  rent  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  though  the  inhabitant  of  the  former 
b  likely  to  be  a  much  poorer  man  than  that  of 
the  latter,  yet,  so  far  as  his  contribution  is  re- 
gulated by  the  window  tax,  he  must  contri- 
bute more  to  the  support  of  the  state.  Such 
taxes  are,  therefore,  directly  contrary  to  the 
first  of  the  four  maxinu  above  mentioned. 
They  do  not  seem  to  off*end  much  against  any 
of  the  other  three. 

Hie  natural  tendency  of  the  window  tax, 
and  of  all  other  taxes  upon  houses,  is  to  lower 
rents.  The  more  a  man  pays  for  the  tax,  the 
lev,  it  is  evident.  He  can  aiford  to  pay  for  the 
rent.  Since  the  imposition  of  the  window  tax, 
however,  the  rents  of  houses  have,  upon  the 
whole,  risen  more  or  less,  in  almost  every 
town  and  village  of  Great  Britain,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  Such  has  been,  almost 
everywhere,  the  increase  of  the  demand  for 
bouses,  that  it  has  raised  the  tents  more  than 
the  window  tax  could  sink  them ;  one  of  the 
aiany  proofs  ot  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  increasing  revenue  cf  its 


inhabitants.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  tax, 
rents  would  probably  have  risen  still  higher. 

Vote  48. 

Ajit.  il— Taxes  upon  Profiif  or  ujxm  the  Re- 
venue arising  fiom  Stock. 

Tub  revenue  or  profit  arising  from  stock 
lutturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  that 
which  pays  the  interest,  and  which  belongs  to 
the  owner  of  the  stock ;  and  that  surplus  pan 
which  is  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for 
paying  the  interest 

This  latter  part  of  profit  is  evidently  a  sub- 
ject not  taxable  directly.  It  is  the  compensa- 
tion, and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  no  more  than  a 
very  moderate  compensation  for  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  employing  the  stock.  The  employei 
must  have  this  compensation,  otherwise  he  can- 
not, consistently  with  his  own  interest,  con- 
tinue the  employment.  If  he  was  taxed  di- 
rectly, therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
profit,  he  would  be  obligisd  either  to  raise  the 
rate  of  his  profit,  or  to  charge  the  tax  upon 
the  interest  of  money ;  that  is,  to  pay  less  in- 
terest. If  he  raised  the  rate  of  his  profit  in 
proportion  to  the  tax,  the  whole  tax,  though 
it  might  be  advanced  by  him,  would  be  final- 
ly paid  by  one  or  other  of  two  different  sets 
of  people,  according  to  the  different  ways  in 
which  he  might  employ  the  stock  of  whidi  he 
had  the  management.  If  he  employed  it  at 
a  farming  stock,  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
he  could  raise  the  rate  of  his  profit  only byre- 
taining  a  greater  portion,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater  portion, 
of  the  produce  of  the  land ;  and  ss  this  could 
be  done  only  by  a  reduction  of  rent,  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax  would  ftdl  upon  the  land- 
lord. If  he  employed  it  as  a  mercantile  oi 
manufacturing  stock,  be  could  raise  the  rate 
of  his  profit  only  by  raising  the  price  of  hit 
goods ;  in  which  case,  the  fiiud  payment  of 
the  tax  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  con- 
sumers of  those  goods.  If  he  did  not  raise 
the  rate  of  his  profit,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
charge  the  whole  tax  upon  tiiat  part  of  it 
which  was  allotted  for  the  interest  of  money. 
He  could  afford  less  interest  for  whatevei 
stock  he  borrowed,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
the  tax  would,  in  this  case,  fall  ultimately  up- 
on  the  interest  of  money.  So  far  as  he  could 
not  relieve  himself  from  the  tax  in  the  one 
way,  he  would  be  obliged  to  relieve  himself 
in  the  other. 

The  interest  of  money  seems,  at  first  sight, 
a  subject  equally  capable  of  being  taxed  di- 
rectly as  the  rent  of  land.  Like  the  rent  of 
land,  it  is  a  neat  produce,  which  remains,  after 
completely  compensating  the  whole  risk  and 
trouble  of  employiikg  the  stock.  As  a  tax 
upon  the  rent  of  land  cannot  raise  rents,  be- 
cause the  neat  produce  which  remains,  after 
replacing  the  stock  of  the  farmer,  together 
with  his  reasonable  profit*  cannoc   be  greater 
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after  the  as  tbaa  before  it ,  so,  for  the  same  try  wbicfa  he  left.  Stock  cuhivates  hmd  ;  tioA 
reason,  a  tai  upon  the  interest  of  money  could  employs  labour.  A  tai  which  tended  tD  dim 
DoC  raise  the  rate  of  interest ;  the  quantity  of  j  away  stock  from  any  particular  country,  wooh! 
stock  or  money  in  the  country,  like  the  quan-  j  so  far  tend  to  dry  up  every  source  of  re«»- 
tity  of  land,  being  supposed  to  remain  the ;  nue,  both  to  the  soTereign  and  to  the  sodcCy. 
same  after  the  tax  as  before  it.  The  ordi- '  Not  only  the  profits  of  stock,  but  the  rent 
nary  rate  of  profit,  it  has  been  shewn,  in  the  of  land,  and  the  wages  of  labour,  would  iie> 
first  bo<^  is  everywhere  r^ulated  by  the  cessarily  be  more  or  less  diminished  by  its  le- 
quantity  of  stock  to  be  employed,  in  propor-  {  moral. 

tion  to  the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or  of  i  The  nations,  acovdingly,  who  haTe  ■!» 
the  business  which  must  be  done  by  it.  But  tempted  to  tax  the  revenue  arising  fton 
die  quantity  of  the  employment,  or  of  the  bu-  stock,  instead  of  any  severe  inquistiou  of  dus 
fliness  to  be  done  by  stock,  could  neither  be ,  kind,  have  been  obliged  to  content  thcnatsdvet 
increased  nor  diminished  by  any  tax  upon  the ,  with  some  very  loose,  and,  therefore,  mofv  or 

less  arbitrary  estimation.  The  extrenoe  ioe> 
quality  and  uncertainty  of  a  tax  atieiard  ia 
this  manner,  can  be  compensated  only  by  its 
extreme  moderation ;  in  consequence  6f 
which,  every  man  finds  himself  rated  so  very 
much  below  his  real  revenue,  that  be  gifci 
himself  little  disturbance  though  his  nogb. 
hour  should  be  rated  somewhat  lower. 

By  what  is  called  the  land  tax  in  England, 
it  was  intended  that  the  stock  should  be  taxed 
in  the  same  proportion  as  land.  When  die 
tax  upon  land  was  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  or  at  one.fi  fth  of  the  supposed  rest, 
it  was  intended  that  stock  should  be  taxed  at 
one-fifth  of  the  supposed  interest.  MThen  tb^ 
present  annual  land  tax  was  first  ifkiposed,  tfat 
legal  rate  of  interest  was  six  per  cent.  Every 
hundred  pounds  stock,  accordingly,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  taxed  at  twenty-four  shilUngii, 
the  fifth  part  of  six  pounds.  Since  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  has  been  reduced  to  five  per 
cent,  every  hundred  pounds  Ktock  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  taxed  at  tiveaty  shillings  only.  Tbr 
sum  to  be  raised,  by  what  is  called  the  land 
tax,  was  divided  between  the  country  and  the 
principal  towns.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
laid  upon  the  country ;  and  of  what  was  laid 
upon  the  towns,  the  greater  part  was  assets- 
ed  upon  the  houses.  What  remained  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  stock  or  trade  of  the  towns 
(for  the  stock  upon  the  land  was  not  meant 
to  be  taxed)  was  very  much  below  the  real 
value  of  tha^  stock  or  trade.  Whatever  ine- 
qualities, therefore,  there  might  be  in  the  ori- 
ginal assessment,  gave  little  disturbance. 
Every  parish  and  district  still  continues  to  be 
rated  for  its  land,  its  houses,  and  its  stodi, 
according  to  the  original  assessment;  and 
the  almost  universal  prosperity  of  the  country, 
which,  in  most  places,  has  raised  very  much 
the  value  of  all  these,  has  rendered  thoar 
inequalities  of  still  less  importance  now.  The 
rate,  too,  upon  each  district,  continuing  al- 
ways the  same,  the  uncertainty  of  this  tas, 
so  far  as  it  might  he  assessed  upon  the  stock 
of  any  individual,  has  been  very  much  dimi- 
nished, as  well  as  rendered  of  much  les» 
consequence.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  England  are  not  rated  to  the  land  tax  « 
half  their  actual  value,  the  greater  part  of  the 
stock  of  England  is,  perhaps,  scarce  rated  tf 


interest  of  money.  If  the  quantity  of  the 
stock  to  be  employed,  therefore,  was  neither 
increased  nor  diminished  by  it,  the  ordinary 
Tate  of  profit  would  necessarily  remain  the 
same.  But  the  portion  of  this  profit,  neces- 
sary for  compensating  the  risk  and  trouble  of 
the  employer,  would  likewise  remain  the  same; 
that  risk  and  trouble  being  in  no  respect  al- 
tered. The  residue,  therefore,  that  portion 
which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  stock,  and 
which  pays  the  interest  of  money,  would  ne- 
cessarily remain  the  same  too.  At  first  sight, 
therefore,  the  interest  of  money  seems  to  be  a 
subject  as  fit  to  be  taxed  directly  as  the  rent 
of  land. 

There  are,  however,  two  different  circum- 
stances, which  render  the  interest  of  money  a 
much  less  proper  subject  of  direct  taxation 
than  the  rent  of  land. 

First,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  land 
which  any  man  possesses,  can  never  be  a  se- 
cret, and  can  always  be  ascertained  with  great 
exactness.  But  the  whole  amount  of  the  ca- 
pital stock  which  he  possesses  is  almost  always 
a  secret,  and  can  scarce  ever  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  exactness.  It  is  liable,  besides, 
to  almost  continual  variations.  A  year  sel- 
dom passes  away,  frequently  not  a  month, 
sometimes  scarce  a  single  day,  in  which  it  does 
not  rise  or  fall  more  or  less.  An  inquisition 
into  every  man's  private  circumstances,  and 
an  inquisition  which,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  tax  to  them,  watched  over  all  the 
fluctuations  of  his  fortune,  would  be  a  source 
of  such  continual  and  endless  vexation  as  no 
person  could  support. 

Secondly,  land  is  a  suRject  which  cannot  be 
removed ;  whereas  stock  easily  may.  The 
proprietor  of  land  is  necessarily  a  citizen  of 
the  particular  country  in  which  his  estate  lies. 
The  proprietor  of  stock  is  properly  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  is  not  necessarily  attached 
to  any  particular  country.  He  would  be  apt 
to  abandon  the  country  in  which  he  was  ex- 
posed to  a  vexatious  inquisition,  in  order  to 
be  assessed  to  a  burdensome  tax  ;  and  would 
remove  his  stock  to  some  other  country,  where 
he  could  either  carry  on  his  business,  or  en- 
joy  his  fortune  more  at  his  ease.  By  remov- 
ing  his  stock,  he  would  put  an  end  to  all  the 
Industry  which  it  had  maintained  in  the  coun- 
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the  fiftieth  part  of  its  ifCtual  value.  In  aome 
towns,  the  whole  land  tax  is  assessed  upon 
temses ;  as  in  Westminster,  where  stock  and 
trade  are  free.     It  is  otherwise  in  London. 

In  all  countries^  a  severe  inquisition  into 
the  circumstances  of  private  persons  has  been 
carefully  avoided. 

At  Hamburg,*  every  inhabitant  is  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  state  one  fourth  per  cent,  of  all 
that  he  possesses ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  the 
people  of  Hamburg  consists  principally  in 
stock,  this  tax  may  be  considered  as  a  tax 
opon  stock.  Every  man  assesses  himself, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  puts 
annually  into  the  public  coffer  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  which  he  declares  upon  oath,  to  be 
one  fourth  per  cent,  of  all  that  he  possesses, 
but  without  declaring  what  it  amounts  to,  or 
being  liable  to  any  examination  upon  that 
Mibject  This  tax  is  generally  supposed  to 
lie  paid  with  great  fidelity.  In  a  small  re- 
public, where  the  people  have  entire  confi- 
dence  in  their  magistrates,  are  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
state,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  faithfully  ap- 
plied to  that  purpose,  such  conscientious  and 
voluntary  payment  may  sometimes  be  expect- 
hL  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Ham- 
burg. 

The  canton  of  Underwald,  in  Switzerland, 
is  frequently  ravaged  by  storms  and  inunda- 
tions, and  it  is  thereby  exposed  to  extraordi- 
nary expenses.  Upon  such  occasions  the 
people  assemble,  and  every  one  is  said  to 
declare  with  the  greatest  frankness  what  he  is 
worth,  in  order  to  be  taxed  accordingly.  At 
Zurich,  the  law  orders,  that  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, every  one  should  be  taxed  in  proportion 
to  his  revenue;  the  amount  of  which  he  is 
obliged  to  declare  upon  oath.  They  have  no 
suspicion,  it  is  said,  that  any  of  their  fellow- 
citixens  will  deceive  them.  At  Basil,  the 
principal  revenue  of  the  state  arises  from  a 
small  custom  upon  goods  exported  All  the 
citizens  make  oath,  that  they  will  pay  every 
^ree  months  all  the  taxes  imposed  by  law. 
All  merchants,  and  even  all  inn-keepers,  are 
trusted  with  keeping  themselves  the  account 
of  the  goods  which  Uiey  sell,  either  within  or 
without  the  territory.  At  the  end  of  every 
three  months,  they  send  this  account  to  the 
treasurer,  with  the  amount  of  the  Ux  com- 
puted at  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  not  sus- 
pected that  the  revenue  suffers  by  this  confi- 
dence.f 

To  oblige  every  citizen  to  declare  publicly 
upon  oath,  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  must 
not,  it  seems,  in  those  Swiss  cantons,  be  rec- 
koned a  hardship.  At  Hamburg  it  would 
be  reckoned  the  greatest.  Merchants  engag- 
ed  in  the   hazardous   projects  of  trade,  ai* 
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tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  being  obliged,  at 
all  times,  to  expose  the  real  state  of  their  dr^ 
cumstances.  The  ruin  of  their  credit,  and 
the  miscarriage  of  their  projects,  they  fore- 
see, would  too  often  be  the  consequence. 
A  sober  and  parsimonious  people,  who  are 
strangers  to  all  such  projects,  do  not  feel  that 
they  have  occasion  for  any  such  concealment. 

In  Holland,  soon  after  the  exaltation  of 
the  late  prince  of  Orange  to  the  stadtholder- 
ship,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  or  the  fiftieth 
penny,  as  it  was  called,  was  imposed  upon  the 
whole  substance  of  every  citizen.  Every  citi- 
zen assessed  himself,  and  paid  his  tax,  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Hamburg ,  and  it  was  in 
general  supposed  to  have  been  paid  with 
great  fidelity.  The  people  had  at  that  time 
the  greatest  affection  for  their  new  govein- 
ment,  which  they  had  just  established  by  a-  ge- 
neral insurrection.  The  tax  was  to  be  paid  but 
once,  in  order  to  relieve  the  state  in  a  parti- 
cular exigency.  It  was,  indeed,  too  heavy 
to  be  permanent.  In  a  country  where  the 
market  rate  of  interest  seldom  exceeds  three 
per  cent,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent  amounts  to 
thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  in  the 
pound,  upon  the  highest  neat  revenue  which 
is  commonly  drawn  from  stock.  It  is  a  tax 
which  very  few  people  could  pay,  without 
encroaching  more  or  less  upon  their  capitals. 
In  a  particular  exigency,  the  people  may, 
from  great  public  zeal,  make  a  great  effort, 
and  give  up  even  a  part  of  their  capital,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  state.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  continue  to  do  so  for  any 
considerable  time ;  and  if  they  did,  tlie  tax 
would  soon  ruin  them  so  completely,  as  to 
render  them  altogether  incapable  of  support- 
ing the  state. 

The  tax  upon  stock,  imposed  by  the  land 
tax  bill  in  England,  though  it  is  proportioned 
to  the  capital,  is  not  intended  to  diminish  or 
take  away  any  part  of  that  capital  It  is 
meant  only  to  be  a  tax  upon  the  interest  of 
money,  proportioned  to  that  upon  the  rent  of 
land ;  so  that  when  the  latter  is  at  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  the  former  may  be  at  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  too.  The  tax  at  Ham- 
burg, and  the  still  more  moderate  taxes  of 
Underwald  and  Zurich,  are  meant,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  be  taxes,  not  upon  the  capi- 
tal,  but  upon  the  interest  or  neat  revenue  ot 
stock.  Tliat  of  Holland  was  meant  to  be  a 
tax  upon  the  capital    Vote  49. 


Taxes  upon  the  Profit  of  parlicuiar  Employ- 
menis. 

In  some  countries,  extraordinary  taxes  are 
imposed  upon  the  profits  of  stock ;  sometimes 
when  employed  in  particular  branches  of 
trade,  and  sometimes  when  employed  in  agri^ 
culture. 

Of  the  former  kind*  are  in  England,  the 
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cas  upon  hawkers  and  pedlars,  that  upon 
hacknej-coaches  and  chairs,  and  that  which 
the  keepers  of  ale-houses  pay  for  a  licence  to 
retail  ale  and  spiritous  liquors.  During  the 
late  war,  another  tax  of  the  same  kind  was 
proposed  upon  shops.  The  war  having  been 
undertaken,  it  was  said,  in  defence  of  the 
trade  of  the  country,  the  merchants,  who  were 
CO  profit  by  it,  ought  to  contrikute  towards 
the  support  of  it. 

A  tax,  however,  upon  the  profits  of  stock 
employed  in  any  particular  branch  of  trade, 
can  never  fall  finally  upon  the  dealers  (who 
must  in  all  ordinary  cases  have  their  reason- 
able profit,  and,  where  the  competition  is  free, 
can  seldom  have  more  than  that  pro^},  but 
dilways  upon  the  consumers,  who  must  be 
obliged  to  pay  in  the  price  of  the  goods  the 
tax  which  the  dealer  advances ;  and  generally 
with  some  overcharge. 

A  tax  of  this  kind,  when  it  is  proportioned 
to  the  trade  of  the  dealer,  is  finisdly  paid  by 
the  consumer,  and  occasions  no  oppression  to 
the  dealer.     When  it  is  not  so  pr(^>ortioned, 
but  is  the  same  upon  all  dealers,  though  in 
this  case,  too,  it  is  finally  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, yet  it  &vours  the  great,  and  occasions 
some  oppression  to  the  small  dealer.      The 
tax  of  five  shillings  a-week  upon  every  hack- 
ney coach,  and  that  of  ten  shillings  a-year 
upon  every  hackney  chair,  so   far  as  it  is 
advanced  by   the  dUfiTerent  keepers  of  such 
coaches  and  chairs,  is  exactly  enough  propor- 
tioned  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  deal- 
ings.    It  neither  favours  the  great,  nor  op- 
presses   the    smaller    dealer.       The   tax    of 
twenty  shillings  a-year  for  a  licence  to  sell 
ale ;  of  forty  shillings  for  a  licence  to  sell 
spiritous  liquors ;  and  of  forty  shillings  more 
for  a  licence  to  sell  wine,  being  the  same 
upon  all  retailers,  must  necessarily  give  some 
advantage  to  the  great,  and   occasion  some 
oppression  to  the  small  dealers.     The  former 
must  find  it  more  easy  to  get  back  the  tax  in 
the   price  of  their    goods   than    the    latter. 
The  moderation  of  the  tax,  however,  renders 
this  inequality  of  less  importance;    and   it 
may  to  many  people  appear  not  improper  to 
give  some  discouragement  to  the  multiplica- 
tion  of   little  ale-houses.       The   tax    upon 
shops,  it  was  intended,  should  be  the  same 
upon  all  shops.     It  could  not  well  have  been 
otherwise.      It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  proportion,  with   tolerable  exactness,  the 
tax   upon  a  shop  to  the  extent  of  the  trade 
carried  on  in  it,  without  such  an  inquisition 
as  would  have  been  altogether  insupportable 
in  a  free  country.     If  the  tax  had  l>^n  con- 
siderable,  it  would  have  oppressed  the  small, 
and  forced  almost  the  whole  retail  trade  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  dealers.     The  compe- 
tition of  the  former   being   taken  away,  the 
Utter  would  have  eigoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  i  and,  like  all  oUier  monopolists,  would 


soon  have  combined  to  raise  their  imiJIi 
much  beyond  what  was  neceasary  for  die  pi^L 
ment  of  the  tax.  The  final  pajrment,  inrffi 
of  falling  upon  the  shop-keeper,  vroiikl  ban 
fallen  upon  the  consumer,  with  a  oonaidenble 
overcharge  to  the  profit  6i  the  sbop-keqier. 
For  these  reasons,  the  project  of  a  tax  upon 
shops  was  laid  aside^  and  in  the  room  of  it 
was  substituted  the  subsidy,  1759. 

What  in  France  is  called  the  peraonal  tailli^ 
is  perhaps,  the  moat  important  tax  upon  the 
profits  of  stock  employed  in  agriculture,  that 
is  levied  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  disorderly  state  of  Burope,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  govenunent,  die 
sovereign  was  obliged  to  content  hinwrtf  with 
taxing  those  who  were  too  weak  to  refuse  t» 
pity  taxes.     The  great  lords,  though  wiUieg 
to  assist  him  upon  particular   emergendci, 
refused  to  subject  themselves  to  any  cooatiBi 
tax,  and  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  fioroe 
them.     The  occupiers  of  land  all  over  £ii. 
rope  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  original 
ly  bond-men.     Through  the  greater  pert  al 
Europe,   they  were  gradually  emaiwipafedi 
Some  of  them  acquired  the  proper^  of  land- 
ed estates,  which  they  held  by  some  base  or 
ignoble  tenure,   sometimes  under  the    king, 
and  sometimes  under  some  other  great  loni» 
like  the  ancient  copy-holders   of  Kngland, 
Others,  without  acquiring  the  piopeity,  ob- 
tained leases  for  terms  of  years,  of  the  lands 
which  they  occupied  under  their  lord,  and 
thus  became  less  dependent  upon  him.      The 
great  lords  seem  to  have  beheld  the  degree  oi 
prosperity  and  independency,  which  this  in- 
ferior order  of  men  had  thus  come  to  enjoy, 
with  a  malignant  and  contemptuous  indigna- 
tion,  and  willingly  consented  that  the  sove- 
reign should  tax  them.     In  some  countries, 
this  tax  was  confined  to  the  lands  which  werp 
held  in  property  by  an  ignoble  tenure  ;  and, 
in  this  case,  the  taille  was  said  to  be  reaL 
The  land  tax  established  by  the  late  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  taille  in  the  provinces  o# 
Languedoc,   Provence,   Dauphine,  and  Bri- 
tanny ;  in  the  generality  of  Montauban,  and 
in  the  elections  of  Agen  and  Condom,  as  well 
as   in  some   other  districts   of  France ;    are 
taxes  upon  lands  held  in  property  by  an  ig- 
noble tenure.       In  other  countries,  the  tax 
was  laid   upon   the   supposed  profits  <^   all 
those  who  held,  in  farm  or  lease,  lands  be- 
longing  to  other  people,  whatever  mi^t  be 
the  tenure  by  which  the  proprietor  held  them  ^ 
and  in  this  case,  the  taille  was  said  to  be  per- 
sonaL     In  the  greater  part  of  those  provinces 
of  France,  which  are  odled  the  countries  ai 
elections,  the  taille  is  of  this  kind.      The  real 
taille,  as  it  is  imposed  only  upon  a  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  country,  is  necessarily  an  aa- 
equal,  but  it  h  not  always  an  arbitrary  tax, 
though  it  is  so  upon  some  occasions.     The 
personal  taille.  as  it  is  intended  to  be  propor- 
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to  the  profits  of  a  certain  daas  of  peo- 
ple, whicfa  can  only  be  gueased  at,  is  necea- 
aarily  both  arbitrary  and  unequal. 

In  France,  the  penonal  taiUe  at  present 
(1775)  annually  imposed  upon  the  twenty 
generalities,  called  the  countries  of  elections, 
amounts  to  40,107,339  litres,  16  sous.* 
The  proportion  in  which  this  sum  is  assessed 
upon  those  different  provinces,  raries  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  reports  which 
are  made  to  the  king's  council  concerning  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  the  crops,  as  wdl  as 
other  circumstances,  which  may  either  in- 
crease or  diminiah  their  respective  alnlities  to 
pay.  Each  generality  is  diTided  into  a  cer- 
tun  number  ot  elections ;  and  the  proportion 
in  whicfa  the  sum  imposed  upon  die  whole 
geueiality  is  divided  among  those  different 
elections,  varies  likewise  ^m  year  to  year, 
according  to  the  reports  made  to  the  council 
concerning  their  respective  abilities.  It 
seems  impossible,  that  the  council,  with  the 
best  intentions,  can  ever  proportion,  with  to- 
lerable exactness,  either  of  these  two  assess- 
ments to  the  real  abilities  of  the  province  or 
district  upon  which  they  are  respectively  laid. 
Ignorance  and  misinformation  must  always, 
more  or  leas,  mislead  the  most  upright  coun- 
ciL  Toe  prc^rtion  which  each  parish  ought 
lo  support  of  what  b  assessed  upon  the  whole 
election,  and  that  which  each  individual 
ought  to  support  ol  what  is  assessed  upon  his 
particular  parish,  are  both  in  the  same  man- 
ner varied  from  year  to  year,  accordiog  as 
circumstances  are  supposed  to  require.  T^ese 
circumstances  are  judged  of,  in  the  one  case, 
by  the  officers  of  the  election,  in  the  other, 
by  those  ot  the  parish ;  and  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are,  more  or  less,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  influence  of  the  intendant.  Not 
only  ignorance  and  misinformation,  but 
friendship,  party  animosity,  and  private  re- 
sentment, are  said  frequently  to  mislead  sudi 
assessors.  No  man  subject  to  such  a  tax,  it 
is  evident,  can  ever  be  certain,  before  he  is 
assessed,  of  what  he  is  to  pay.  He  cannot 
even  be  certain  after  he  is  assessed.  If  any 
person  has  been  taxed  who  ought  to  have  been 
exempted,  or  if  any  person  has  been  taxed 
beyond  his  proportion,  though  both  must  pay 
in  the  mean  time,  yet  if  they  complain,  and 
.iiake  good  their  complaints,  the  whole  parish 
is  retmposed  next  year,  in  order  to  reimburM 
them.  If  any  of  the  contributors  become 
bankrupt  or  insolvent,  the  collector  is  obliged 
to  advance  his  tax ;  and  the  whole  parish  is 
reimposed  next  year,  in  order  to  reimburse 
the  collector.  If  the  collector  himself  should 
become  bankrupt,  the  parish  which  elects  him 
must  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the  receiver- 
general  oi  the  election.  But,  as  it  might  be 
rrooblesome  for  the  receiver  to  prosecute  the 
whole  parish,  he  takes  at  his  choice  five  or  six 
ai  the  richest  contributors,  and  obliges  them 
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to  make  good  what  had  been  lost  by  the  in- 
solvency of  the  collector.  The  parish  is  af- 
terwards reimposed,  in  order  to  reimburse 
those  five  or  six.  Such  reimpositions  are  al- 
ways vwer  and  above  tlie  taille  of  the  particu. 
lar  year  in  which  they  are  laid  on. 

When  a  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  profits  of 
stock  in  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  the 
traders  are  all  careful  to  bring  no  more  goods 
to  market  than  what  they  can  sell  at  a  price 
sufficient  to  reimburse  them  from  advancing 
the  tax.  Some  of  them  withdraw  a  part  of 
their  stocks  from  the  trade,  and  the  market  is 
more  sparingly  supplied  than  before.  Hie 
price  of  the  goods  rises,  and  the  final  pay. 
ment  of  the  tax  falls  upon  the  consumer.  But 
when  a  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  profits  of 
stock  employed  in  agriculture,  it  is  not  tho 
interest  of  the  farmers  to  withdraw  any  part 
of  their  stock  from  that  employment.  Each 
farmer  occupies  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  for 
which  he  pays  rent.  For  the  proper  cultiva. 
tion  of  this  land,  a  certain  quantity  of  stock 
is  necessary ;  and  by  withdrawing  any  part 
of  this  necessary  quantity,  the  farmer  is  not 
likely  to  be  nfore  able  to  pay  either  the  rem 
or  the  tax.  In  order  to  pay  the  tax,  it  can 
never  be  his  interest  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  his  produce,  nor  consequently  to  supply  the 
market  more  sparingly  than  before.  The  tax, 
therefore,  will  never  enable  him  to  raise  tlie 
price  of  his  produce,  so  as  to  reimburse  him- 
self,  by  throwing  the  final  payment  upon  the 
consumer.  The  farmer,  however,  must  have 
his  reasonable  profit  as  well  as  every  other 
dealer,  otherwise  he  must  give  up  the  trade. 
After  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  this  kind,  he 
can  get  this  reasonable  profit  only  by  paying 
leas  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  more  he  i» 
obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  less  he 
can  afford  to  pay  in  the  way  of  rent.  A  tax 
of  this  kind,  imposed  during  the  currency  ol 
a  lease,  may,  no  doubt,  distress  or  ruin  the 
fiumer.  Upon  the  renewal  of  the  lease,  it 
must  always  fall  upon  the  landlord. 

In  the  countries  where  the  personal  taille 
takes  place,  the  farmer  is  commonly  assessed 
in  proportion  to  the  stock  which  he  appears 
to  employ  in  cultivation.  He  is,  upon  this 
account,  frequently  afraid  to  have  a  good  team 
of  horses  or  oxen,  but  endeavours  to  cultivate 
with  the  meanest  and  most  wretched  instru- 
ments of  husbandry  that  he  can.  Such  is  his 
distrust  in  the  justice  of  his  assessors,  that  he 
counterfeits  poverty,  and  wishes  to  appeal 
scarce  able  to  pay  any  thing,  for  fear  of  being 
obliged  to  pay  too  much.  By  this  miserable 
policy,  he  docs  not,  perhaps,  always  consult 
his  own  interest  in  the  most  effectual  manner ; 
and  he  probably  loses  more  by  the  diminution 
of  his  produce,  than  he  saves  by  that  of  his 
tax.  Though,  in  consequence  of  this  wretch- 
ed cultivation,  the  market  is,  no  doubt,  some* 
what  wone  supplied;  yet  tie  small  rise  oi 
price  which  this  may  occasion,  as  it  is  not 
likely  even  to  indemnify  the  farmer  for  the  di- 
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minution  of  his  produce,  it  is  still  less  likely 
to  enable  him  to  pay  more  rent  to  the  land- 
lord. The  public,  the  farmer,  the  landlord, 
all  suffer  more  or  less  by  this  degraded  cultiva- 
tion. That  the  personal  taille  tends,  in  many 
different  ways,  to  discourage  cultivation,  and 
consequently  to  dry  up  the  principal  source 
of  the  weaMi  of  every  great  country,  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  third 
book  of  this  Inquiry. 

Wliat  are  called  poll-taxes  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  North  America,  and  the  West 
India  islands,  annual  taxes  of  so  much  a-head 
upon  every  negro,  are  properly  taxes  upon  the 
profits  of  a  certain  species  of  stock  employed 
in  agriculture.  As  the  planters,  are  the  great- 
er part  of  them,  both  farmers  and  landlords, 
the  final  payment  of  the  tax  falls  upon  them 
in  their  quality  of  landlords,  without  any  re- 
tribution. 

Taxes  of  so  much  ahead  upon  the  bond- 
men employed  in  cultivation,  seem  anciently 
to  have  been  common  all  over  Europe.  There 
subsists  at  present  a  tax  of  this  kind  in  the 
empire  of  Russia.  It  is  probably  upon  this 
account  that  poll-taxes  of  all  kinds  have  often 
been  represented  as  badges  of  slavery.  Every 
tax,  however,  is,  to  the  person  who  pays  it,  a 
badge,  not  of  slavery,  but  of  liberty.  It  de- 
notes that  he  is  subject  to  government,  indeed ; 
but  that,  as  he  has  some  property,  he  cannot 
himself  be  the  property  of  a  master.  A  poll- 
tax  upon  slaves  is  altogether  different  from  a 
poll-tax  upon  freemen.  The  latter  is  paid 
by  the  persons  upon  whom  it  is  imposed; 
the  former,  by  a  different  set  of  persons. 
The  latter  is  either  altogether  arbitrary,  or 
altogether  unequal,  and,  in  most  cases,  is 
both  the  one  and  the  other;  the  former, 
though  in  some  respects  unequal,  different 
slaves  being  of  different  values,  is  in  no  re- 
spect arbitrary.  Every  master,  who  knows 
the  number  of  his  own  slaves,  knows  exactly 
what  he  has  to  pay.  Those  different  taxes, 
however,  being  called  by  the  same  name,  have 
been  considered  as  of  the  same  nature. 

The  taxes  which  in  Holland  are  imposed 
upon  men  and  maid  servants,  are  taxes,  not 
upon  stock,  but  upon  expense;  and  so  far 
resemble  the  taxes  upon  consumable  com- 
modities. The  tax  of  a  guinea  a-head  for 
every  man-servant,  which  has  lately  been  im- 
posed in  Great  Britain,  is  of  the  same  kind. 
It  falls  heaviest  upon  the  middling  rank.  A 
man  of  two  hundred  a-year  may  keep  a  sin- 
gle man-servant.  A  man  of  ten  thousand  a- 
year  will  not  keep  fifty.  It  does  not  affect 
the  poor. 

Taxes  upon  the  profits  of  stock,  in  particu- 
lar employments,  can  never  affect  the  interest 
of  money.  Nobody  will  lend  his  money  for 
less  interest  to  those  who  exercise  the  taxed, 
than  to  Mosc  who  exercise  the  untaxed  em- 
ployments. Taxes  upon  the  revenue  arising 
from  stock   in   all    employments,    where  the 


govenunent  attempts  to  lery  them  with  any 
degree  of  exactness,  will,  in  many  cases,  fafl 
upon  the  interest  of  money.  The  TingtieBi^ 
or  twentieth  penny,  in  France,  is  a  tax  of  the 
same  kind  with  what  is  called  the  land  tax  ia 
England,  and  is  ■■rupd,  in  the 
ner,  upon  the  revenue  ariaii^ 
honsw,  and  atoek.  So  fin:  aa  H  affects  stock, 
it  is  assessed,  though  not  with  great  ligoor, 
yet  with  much  more  exactness  than  that  psn 
of  the  land  tax  in  England  which  is  Imposed 
upon  the  same  fond.  It,  in  many  cases,  fidb 
altogether  upon  the  interest  of  money.  Miv> 
ney  is  frequently  sunk  in  France,  upon  wfast 
are  called  contracts  for  the  constitation  of  a 
rent ;  that  is,  perpetual  annuities^  redeemable 
at  any  time  by  the  debtor,  upon  payment  of 
the  sum  originally  advanced,  but  of  which 
this  redemption  is  not  exigible  by  the  credi- 
tor except  in  particular  cases.  The  ving- 
tieme  seems  not  to  have  raised  the  rate  of 
those  annuities,  though  it  is  exactly  levied 
upon  them  ail.     Note  49. 


AFFBNDIX    TO    ABTICLE8    I.     AUD    U.^: 
tt^Nm  Ihe  CafHtaH  Value  of  Lands^  Houta, 
and  Stock* 


While  property  remains  iu  the 
of  the  same  person,  whatever  permanent  taxes 
may  have  been  imposed  upon  it,  they  have 
never  been  intended  to  diminish  or  take  away 
any  part  of  its  capital  value,  but  only  some 
part  of  the  revenue  arising  from  it.  But 
when  property  changes  hands,  wboi  it  is 
transmitted  either  from  the  dead  to  the  living 
or  from  the  living  to  the  living,  such  taxes 
have  frequently  been  imposed  upon  it  as 
cessarily  take  away  some  part  of  its 
value. 

The  transference  of  ail  sorts  of  property 
from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  that  of  im- 
moveable property  of  land  and  houses  htm 
the  living  to  the  living,  are  transactions  which 
are  in  their  nature  either  public  and  noiiv 
nous,  or  such  as  cannot  be  long  concealed. 
Such  transactions,  therefore,  may  be  taxed 
directly.  The  transference  of  stoc^  or  move- 
able property,  from  the  living  to  the  living, 
by  the  lending  of  money,  is  frequently  a 
secret  transaction,  and  may  always  be  made 
so.  It  cannot  easily,  therefore,  be  taxed  di- 
rectly. It  has  been  taxed  indirectly  in  two 
different  ways;  first,  by  requiring  that  the 
deed,  containing  the  obligation  to  repay, 
should  be  written  upon  paper  or  parchment 
which  bad  paid  a  certain  stamp  duty,  other- 
wise not  to  be  valid ;  secondly,  by  requiring 
under  the  like  penalty  of  invalidity,  that  ii 
should  be  recorded  either  in  a  public  or  se- 
cret register,  and  by  imposing  certain  duties 
upon  such  registration.  Stamp  duties,  and 
duties  of  registration,  have  frequently  been 
imposed  likewise  upon  the  deeds  tran^^erriiy 
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property  of  all  kinds  ftom  the  dead  to  the 
liTing,  and  upon  thoM  transferring  immove- 
able property  from  the  living  to  the  living ; 
transactions  which  might  easily  have  been 
taxed  directly 

The  vicesima  hereditatum,  or  the  twentieth 
penny  of  inheritances,  imposed  by  Augustus 
upon  the  ancient  Romans,  was  a  tax  upon 
the  transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to 
the  living.  Dion  Cassius,*  the  author  who 
writes  concerning  it  the  least  indistinctly, 
says,  that  it  was  imposed  upon  all  successions, 
legacies  and  donations,  in  case  of  death,  ex- 
cept upon  those  to  the  nearest  relations,  and 
to  the  poor. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  the  Dutch  tax  upon 
saccessions.f  Collateral  successions  are  tax- 
ed according  to  the  degree  of  relation,  from 
five  to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value 
of  the  succession.  Testamentary  donations, 
or  legacies  to  collaterals,  are  subject  to  the 
like  duties.  Those  from  husband  to  wife,  or 
from  wife  to  husband,  to  the  fiftieth  penny. 
The  luctuosa  hereditas,  the  mournful  succes- 
sion of  ascendants  to  descendants,  to  the 
twentieth  penny  only.  Direct  successions, 
IV  those  of  descendants  to  ascendants,  pay  no 
tax.  The  death  of  a  father,  to  such  of  his 
children  as  live  in  the  same  house  with  him, 
is  seldom  attended  with  any  increase,  and  fre- 
quently with  a  considerable  diminution  of 
revenue ;  by  the  loss  of  his  industry,  of  his 
office,  or  of  some  life-rent  estate,  of  which  he 
may  have  been  in  possession.  That  tax 
would  be  cruel  and  oppressive,  which  aggra- 
vated their  loss,  by  taking  fVom  them  any 
part  oi  his  succession.  It  may,  however, 
sometimes  be  otherwise  with  those  children, 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  are 
said  to  be  emancipated ;  in  that  of  the  Scotch 
law,  to  be  foris-fkmiliated ;  that  is,  who  have 
received  their  portion,  have  got  families  of 
their  own,  and  are  supported  by  funds  sep»> 
rate  and  independent  of  those  of  their  father. 
Whatever  part  of  his  succession  might  come 
to  such  children,  would  be  a  real  addition  to 
their  fortune,  and  might,  therefore,  perhaps, 
without  more  inconveniency  than  what  at- 
tends all  duties  of  this  kind,  be  liable  to  some 
tax. 

The  casualties  of  the  feudal  law  were  taxes 
upon  the  transference  of  land,  both  from  the 
dead  to  the  living,  and  from  the  living  to  the 
living.  In  ancient  times,  they  constituted, 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

The  heir  of  every  immediate  vassal  of  the 
crown  paid  a  certain  duty,  generally  a  year's 
rent,  upon  receiving  the  investiture  of  the 
estate.     If  the  heir  was  a  minor,  the  whole 

•  lib.  66.    See  stoo  Bumun.  de  VectlgaUbaa  Pop. 
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rents  of  the  etal^  during  the  continuance  of 
the  minority,  devblwd  to  the  superior,  without 
any  other  charge  besides  tiie  maintenance  of 
the  minor,  and  the  payment  of  the  widow's 
dower,  when  there  happened  to  be  a  dowagei 
upon  the  land.  When  the  minor  came  to  te 
of  age,  another  tax,  called  relief,  was  still  due 
to  the  superior,  which  generally  amounted 
likewise  to  a  year's  rent.  A  long  minority, 
which,  in  the  present  times,  to  frequentiy  dis- 
burdens a  great  estate  of  all  its  incumbrances, 
and  restores  the  family  to  their  aneient  splen- 
dour, could  in  those  times  have  no  such  eflfect. 
The  waste,  and  not  the  disincumbrance  oj 
the  estate,  was  the  common  effect  of  a  long 
minority. 

By  a  feudal  law,  the  vassal  could  not  alien, 
ate  without  the  consent  of  his  superior,  who  - 
generally  extorted  a  fine  or  composition  on 
granting  it.  This  fine,  which  was  at  first  ar- 
bitrary,  came,  in  many  countries,  to  be  regu^ 
lated  at  a  certain  portion  of  the  price  of  Uie 
land.  In  some  countries,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  feudal  customs  have  gone 
into  disuse,  this  tax  upon  the  alienation  of 
land  still  continues  to  make  a  very  considera- 
ble branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign. 
In  the  canton  of  Berne  it  is  so  high  as  a  sixth 
part  of  the  price  of  all  noble  fiefs,  and  a  tenth 
part  of  that  of  all  ignoble  ones.  *  In  the  can. 
ton  of  Lucem,  the  tax  upon  the  sale  of  land  is 
not  universal,  and  takes  place  only  in  certain 
districts.  But  if  any  person  sells  bis  land  in 
order  to  remove  out  of  the  territory,  he  pays 
ten  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  price  of  the 
sale,  f  Taxes  of  the  same  kind,  upon  the 
sale  either  of  all  lands,  or  of  lands  held  by 
certain  tenures,  take  place  in  many  other 
countries,  and  make  a  more  or  less  considera- 
ble branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign. 

Such  transactions  may  be  taxed  indirectiy, 
by  means  either  of  stamp  duties,  or  of  duties 
upon  registration;  and  those  duties  eithei 
may,  or  may  not,  be  proportioned  to  the  value 
of  the  subject  which  is  transferred. 

In  Oreat  Britain,  the  stamp  duties  are 
higher  or  lower,  not  so  much  according  to 
the  value  of  the  property  transferred  (an 
eigfateen-penny  or  half-crown  stamp  being 
suflSdent  upon  a  bond  for  the  largest  sum  of 
money),  as  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
deed.  The  highest  do  not  exceed  six  pounds 
upon  every  sheet  of  paper,  or  skin  of  parch, 
ment ;  and  these  high  duties  fall  chiefly  upon 
grants  from  the  crown,  and  upon  certain  law 
proceedings,  without  any  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  subject.  There  are,  in  Great  Britain, 
no  duties  on  the  registration  of  deeds  or  writ- 
ings,  except  the  fees  of  the  officers  who  keep 
the  roister ;  and  these  are  seldom  more  than 
a  reasonable  recompence  for  their  labour. 
The  crown  derives  no  revenue  from  them. 
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In  Holland  *  there  ai e  both  stamp  duties 
and  duties  upon  registration ;  which  in  some 
cases  are,  and  in  some  are  not,  proportioned 
to  tl.e  Talue  of  the  proper^  traniferred.  All 
testaments  must  be  written  upon  stamped  pa- 
per,  of  which  the  price  is  proportioned  to  the 
property  disposed  of ;  so  that  there  are  stamps 
which  cost  from  three  pence  or  three  stivers 
a-sheet,  to  three  hundred  florins,  equal  to 
about  twenty-seren  pounds  ten  shillings  of 
our  money.  If  the  stamp  is  of  an  inferior 
price  to  wbat  tlie  testator  ought  to  have  made 
use  of,  his  succession  is  confiscated.  This  is 
over  and  above  all  their  other  taxes  on  suc- 
cession. Except  bills  of  exchange,  and  some 
other  mercantile  bills,  all  other  deeds,  bonds, 
and  contracts,  are  subject  to  a  stamp  duty. 
This  duty,  however,  does  not  rise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  subject.  All  sales  of 
land  and  of  houses,  and  all  mortgages  upon 
either,  must  be  registered,  and,  upon  regis- 
tration, pay  a  duty  to  the  state  of  two  and  a- 
half  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  price 
or  of  the  mortgage.  This  duty  is  extended 
to  the  sale  of  all  ships  and  vessels  of  more 
than  two  tons  burden,  whether  decked  or  un- 
decked. These,  it  seems,  are  considered  as  a 
sort  of  houses  upon  the  water.  The  sale  of 
moveables,  when  it  is  ordered  by  a  court  of 
justice,  b  subject  to  the  like  duty  of  two  and 
a-half  per  cent. 

In  France,  there  are  both  stamp  duties  and 
duties  upon  registration.  The  fonner  are 
considered  as  a  branch  of  the  aids  of  excise, 
and,  in  the  provinces  where  those  duties  take 
place,  are  levied  by  the  excise  officers.  The 
latter  are  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  do- 
main of  the  crown,  and  are  levied  by  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  officers. 

Tliose  modes  of  taxation  by  stamp  duties 
and  by  duties  upon  registration,  are  of  very 
modem  invention.  In  the  course  of  little 
more  than  a  century,  however,  stamp  duties 
have,  in  Europe,  become  almost  universal, 
and  duties  upon  registration  extremely  com- 
mon. There  is  no  art  which  one  government 
sooner  learns  of  another,  than  that  of  drain- 
ing money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

Taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property 
from  the  dead  to  the  living,  fall  finally,  as 
well  as  immediately,  upon  the  persons  to 
whom  the  property  is  transferred.  Taxes 
upon  the  sale  of  land  fall  altogether  upon  the 
seller.  The  seller  is  almost  alvrays  under 
the  necessity  of  selling,  and  must,  therefore, 
take  such  a  price  as  he  can  get.  The  buyer 
is  scarce  ever  under  the  necessity  of  buying, 
and  will,  therefore,  only  give  such  a  price  as 
he  likes.  He  considers  what  the  land  will 
cost  him,  in  tax  and  price  together.  The 
more  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax, 
the  less  he  viiU  be  disposed  to  give  in  the  way 
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of  price.  Such  taouaa,  tbctcforc,  €dl 
always  upon  a  necessitous  pcnon,  mod 
therefore,  be  frequently  rerj  cruel  and  o^ 
preasive.  Taxes  upon  the  sale  of  ntm-huk 
houses,  where  the  building  is  s<Jd  witfaout  the 
ground,  fall  generally  upon  the  buyer,  be> 
cause  the  buildei  must  gencrallj  have  Ui 
profit ;  otherwise  he  must  give  up  the  tndt. 
If  he  advances  the  tax,  therefore^  the  baycr 
must  generally  repay  it  to  turn.  Taxea  upoa 
the  sale  of  old  houses,  for  die  same  leasoa  a 
those  upon  the  sale  of  land,  lall  gcacrsUy 
upon  the  seller ;  whom,  in  most  caaea,  citiier 
conveniency  or  necessity  obliges  to  aclL  Tbr 
number  of  new-built  houses  that  are  anonal- 
ly  brought  to  maiket,  is  man  or  less  Rfu- 
lated  by  the  demand.  Unless  the  AmmfatA  m. 
such  as  to  afford  the  builder  hia  proit,  after 
paying  all  expenses,  he  will  build  no  man 
bouses.  The  number  of  old  houses  wUeb 
happen  at  any  time  to  come  to  w^^ft,  is  re- 
gulated by  accidents,  ot  which  the  gn  siiii 
part  have  no  relation  to  the  demand.  Two  at 
three  great  bankruptcies  in  a  mercantile  town, 
will  bring  many  bouses  to  sale,  which  miHt 
be  sold  for  what  can  be  got  for  them.  Tazsa 
upon  the  sale  of  ground-rents  fidl  altogether 
upon  the  seller,  for  the  same  reason  as  those 
upon  the  sale  of  lands.  Stamp  duties,  and 
duties  upon  the  r^stration  of  bonds  and 
contracts  for  borrowed  money,  iall  altcgctber 
upon  the  borrower,  and,  in  fiict,  are  always 
paid  by  him.  Duties  of  the  same  kind  npes 
law  proceedings  fall  upon  the  suitors,  lliey 
reduce  to  both  the  capital  value  of  the  subjoci 
in  dispute.  The  more  it  costs  to  acquire  any 
property,  the  less  must  be  the  neat  value  of  it 
when  acquired. 

All  taxes  upon  the  transference  of  propeny 
of  every  kind,  so  far  as  they  diminish  the  ca- 
pital value  of  that  property,  tend  to  ^ffr'niffh 
the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of 
productive  labour.  They  are  all  more  or 
less  unthrifty  taxes  that  increase  the  revenue 
of  the  sovereign,  which  seldom  maintains  anv 
but  unproductive  labourers,  at  the  expense  of 
tbe  capital  of  the  people,  whidi  iw*tri»*i— 
none  but  productive. 

Such  taxes,  even  when  they  are  pruportioo- 
ed  to  the  value  of  the  property  traiUferred, 
are  still  unequal;  the  frequency  of  transfej- 
ence  not  being  always  equal  in  proper^  ol 
equal  value.  When  they  are  not  propor- 
tioned to  this  value,  which  is  the  case  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  stamp  duties  and  da- 
ties  of  registration,  they  are  still  more  ao. 
They  are  in  no  respect  arbitrary,  but  are^  ar 
may  be,  in  all  cases,  perfectly  clear  and  c«fw 
tain.  Though  they  sometimes  fall  upon  tbe 
person  who  is  not  very  able  to  pay,  the  time 
of  payment  is.  In  most  cases,  sufficiently  con- 
venient for  him.  When  the  payment  be- 
comes  due,  he  must,  in  most  cases,  have  the 
more  to  pay.  They  are  levied  at  very  little 
expense,  and  in  general  subject  tlie  contribu* 
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4on  to  no  other  inconTeniencj,  besides  always 
die  unsToidable  one  of  paying  the  tax. 

In  France,  the  stamp  duties  are  not  much 
complained  of.  Those  €d  regbtraUon,  which 
thej  call  the  Controle,  are.  They  gire  oc- 
casion, it  is  pretended,  to  much  extortion  in 
the  officers  of  the  farmers-general  who  collect 
the  tax,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary 
and  uncertain.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
libels  which  have  been  written  against  the 
preseiit  system  of  finances  in  France,  the 
abuses  of  the  controle  make  a  principal  arti- 
cle. Uncertainty,  howerer,  does  not  seem  to 
be  necessarily  inherent  in  the  nature  d[  such 
taxes.  If  Uie  popular  complaints  are  well 
founded,  the  abuse  must  aris^  not  so  much 
from  the  nature  of  the  tax  as  from  the  want 
of  precision  and  distinctness  in  the  words  of 
the  edicts  or  laws  which  impose  it. 

The  r^stradon  of  mortgages,  and  in  ge- 
neral of  all  rights  upon  immoTeable  property, 
as  it  gives  great  security  both  to  creditors  and 
purchasers,  is  atremely  advantageous  to  the 
public  That  of  the  greater  part  of  deeds  of 
other  kinds,  is  frequently  inconvenient  and 
wen  dangerous  to  individuals,  without  any 
•dvantage  to  the  public  All  registers  which, 
it  is  acknowledged,  ought  to  be  kept  secret, 
ought  certainly  never  to  exist.  The  credit 
of  individuals  ought  certainly  never  to  depend 
upon  so  very  slender  a  security,  as  the  pro- 
wty  and  religion  dt  the  inferior  officers  of 
•wenuc  But  where  the  fees  of  registration 
have  been  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
soverdgn,  register-offices  have  commonly 
been  multiplieid  without  end,  both  for  the 
deeds  which  ought  to  be  registered,  and  for 
dioae  which  ought  not.  In  Fhmce  there  are 
•everal  different  sorts  of  secret  registers. 
Thb  abuse,  though  not  perhaps  a  necessary, 
H  must  be  acknovdedged,  is  a  very  natural 
effect  of  such  taxes. 

Such  stamp  duties  as  those  in  England 
«pon  cards  sjid  dice,  upon  newspapers  and 
periodical  pamphlets,  &c  are  properly  taxes 
upon  consumption;  the  final  payment  falls 
upon  the  persons  who  uie  or  consume  such 
commodities.  Such  stamp  duties  as  those 
upon  licences  to  retail  ale,  wine^  and  spin  tons 
liquors,  though  intended,  perhaps,  to  fkll  up- 
on the  profits  of  the  retailers,  are  likewise 
finally  paid  by  the  consumers  of  those  liquors. 
Such  taxes,  though  called  by  the  same  name, 
and  levied  by  the  same  officers,  and  in  the 
mm/t  manner  vrith  the  stamp  duties  above 
mentioned  upon  the  transference  of  property, 
ire,  however,  of  a  quite  different  nature,  and 
fall  upon  quite  different  funds. 


SIT.  UL— 7<uef  upon  the  Wage*  of  Labour. 

Thb  wages  of  the  inferior  cissses  of  work- 
men, 1  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  first 
book  are  everywhere  necessarily  regulated  br 


two  different  circumstances ;  tbe  demand  for 
labour,  and  the  ordinary  or  average  price 
of  provisions.  The  demand  for  labour,  ac- 
cording as  it  happens  to  be  either  increasing 
stationary  or  declining ;  or  to  require  an  in- 
creasing,  stationary,  or  declining  population  ; 
r^ulates  the  subnstence  of  the  labourer,  and 
determines  in  what  degree  it  shall  be  either 
liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty.  The  ordinary 
average  price  of  provisions  determines  the 
quantity  of  money  which  must  be  paid  to  the 
workman,  in  order  to  enable  him,  one  year 
with  another,  to  purchase  this  liberal,  moder- 
ate, or  scanty  subsistence.  While  the  demand 
for  the  labour  and  the  price  of  provisions, 
therefore,  remain  the  same,  a  direct  tax  upon 
the  wages  of  labour  can  have  no  other  effect, 
than  to  raise  them  somewhat  higher  than  th« 
tax.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that,  in  a 
particular  place,  the  demand  for  labour  and 
the  price  of  provisions  were  such  as  to  render 
toi  shillings  a-week  the  ordinary  wages  of  la. 
hour ;  and  that  a  tax  of  one-fifth,  or  four  shil 
lings  in  the  pound,  was  imposed  upon  Mrages. 
If  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price  of 
provisioiu  remained  the  same,  it  would  still 
be  necessary  that  the  labourer  should,  in  that 
place,  earn  such  a  subsistence  as  could  bt* 
bought  only  for  ten  shillings  a-week;  or 
that,  after  paying  the  tax,  he  should  have  ten 
slullings  a-week  free  wages.  But,  in  order 
to  leave  him  such  free  wages,  after  paying 
such  a  tax,  the  price  of  labour  must,  in  that 
place,  soon  rise,  not  to  twelve  bhillings  a- 
week  only,  but  to  twelve  and  sixpence ;  that 
is,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  a  tax  of  one- 
fifth,  his  wages  must  necessarily  soon  rise, 
not  one-fifth  part  only,  but  one -fourth. 
Whatever  was  the  proportion  of  the  tax,  the 
wages  of  labour  must,  in  all  cases  rise,  not 
only  in  that  proportion,  but  in  a  higher  pro- 
portion. If  the  tax  for  example,  was  one- 
tenth,  the  wages  of  labour  must  necessarily 
soon  rise,  not  one-tenth  part  only,  but  one- 
eighth. 

A  direct  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour, 
therefore,  though  the  labourer  might,  perhaps, 
pay  it  out  of  his  hand,  could  not  properly  be 
said  to  be  even  advanced  by  him ;  at  least  if 
the  demand  for  labour  and  the  average  pricu 
of  provisions  remained  the  same  after  the  tax 
as  before  it.  In  all  such  cases,  not  only  tbt 
tax,  but  something  laom  than  the  tax,  would 
in  reality  be  advanced  by  the  person  who  im- 
mediately  employed  him.  The  final  payment 
would,  in  different  cases,  fall  upon  different 
persons.  The  rise  which  such  a  tax  might 
occasion  in  the  wages  of  manufacturing  la- 
bour would  be  advanced  by  the  master  ma- 
nufacturer,  who  would  both  be  entitled  and 
obliged  to  charge  it,  with  a  profit,  upon  tlx 
|nice  of  his  goods.  The  final  payment  of  this 
rise  of  wages,  therefore,  together  with  the  ad- 
ditional profit  of  the  master  manufacturer 
would  fall  upon  the  consumer.    The  rise  which 
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luch  a  tax  might  occaanon  in  the  wages  of 
oountry  labour  would  be  advanced  by  the  far- 
mer, who,  m  order  to  maintain  the  same  num- 
ber of  labourers  as  before,  would  be  obliged 
to  employ  a  greater  capital.  In  order  to  get 
back  thb  greater  capital,  together  with  the 
ordinary  profits  of  stock,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  he  should  retain  a  larger  portion,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  a 
larger  portion,  of  the  produce  of  the  land, 
and,  consequently,  that  he  should  pay  less 
rent  to  the  landlord.  The  final  payment  of 
this  rise  of  wages,  therefore,  would,  in  this 
case,  fall  upon  the  landlord,  together  with  the 
additional  profit  of  the  farmer  who  had  ad* 
vanced  it.  In  all  cases,  a  direct  tai  upon  the 
wages  of  labour  must,  in  the  long-run,  occa- 
sion both  a  greater  reduction  in  the  rent  of 
land,  and  a  greater  rise  in  the  price  of  manu- 
factured goods  than  would  have  followed  from 
the  proper  assessment  of  a  sum  equal  to  the 
produce  of  the  tax,  partly  upon  the  rent  of 
land,  and  partly  upon  consumable  commo- 
dities. 

If  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour 
have  not  always  occasioned  a  proportionable 
rise  in  those  wages,  it  is  because  they  have 
generally  occasioned  a  considerable  fall  in  the 
demand  of  labour.  The  declension  of  in- 
dustry, the  decrease  of  employment  for  the 
poor,  the  diminution  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  have 
generally  been  the  effects  of  such  taxes.  In 
consequence  of  them,  however,  the  price  of 
labour  must  always  be  higher  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been  in  the  actual  state  of 
the  demand ;  and  this  enhancement  of  price, 
together  with  the  profit  of  those  who  advance 
it,  must  always  be  finally  paid  by  the  landlords 
and  consumers. 

A  tax  upon  the  wages  of  country  labour 
docs  not  raise  the  price  of  the  rude  produce 
of  land  in  proportion  to  the  tax ;  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  tax  upon  the  farmer's 
profit  does  not  raise  that  price  in  that  propor- 
tion. 

Absurd  and  destructive  as  such  taxes  are, 
however,  they  take  place  in  many  countries. 
In  France,  that  part  of  the  taille  which  is 
charged  upon  the  industry  of  workmen  and 
day-labourers  in  country  villages,  is  properly 
a  tax  of  this  kind.  Their  wages  are  com- 
puted according  to  the  common  rate  of  the 
district  in  which  they  reside ;  and,  that  they 
may  be  as  little  liable  as  possible  to  any  over- 
charge, their  yearly  gains  are  estimated  at  no 
more  than  two  hundred  working  days  in  the 
year.*  The  tax  of  each  individual  is  varied 
from  year  to  year,  according  to  different  cir- 
cumstances, of  which  the  collector  or  the  com- 
missary, whom  the  intendant  appoints  to  as- 
sist him,  arc  the  judges.  In  Bohemia,  in 
consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  system 

*  Mcmcrires  concemsnt  U»  Droits,  tkc  torn.  u.  p.  iu6. 


of  finances  which  was  b<!gun  in  1748,  a  vo) 
heavy  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  industry  of  ■>• 
tificers.  They  are  divided  into  four  cLmcl 
The  highest  class  pay  a  hundred  florins  a> 
year,  whidi,  at  two-and-twenty  pence  half- 
penny a-florin,  amounts  to  1*9  :  7:6.  Hw 
second  class  are  taxed  at  seventy  ;  the  third  ai 
fifty ;  and  the  fourth,  comprehending  artificm 
in  villages,  and  the  lowest  class  of  those  b 
towns,  at  twenty-five  florins.* 

The  recompence  of  ingenious  artists,  and 
of  men  of  liberal  professions,  I  have  enJea- 
voured  to.  show  in  the  first  book,  neccsssriiy 
keeps  a  certain  proportion  to  the  emohmunti 
of  inferior  trades.  A  tax  upon  this  recom- 
pence, therefore,  could  have  no  other  eflcct 
than  to  raise  it  somewhat  higher  dian  in  pro  • 
portion  to  the  tax.  If  it  did  not  rise  in  thii 
manner,  the  ingenious  arts  and  the  libeial 
professions,  being  no  longer  upon  a  levd 
with  other  trades,  would  be  so  mucli  deserted, 
that  they  would  soon  return  to  that  levcL 

The  emoluments  of  oflioes  are  noC^  like 
those  of  trades  and  professions,  regulsted  bf 
the  free  competition  of  the  nuu-ket,  and  ds 
not,  therefore,  always  bear  a  just  proportioa 
to  what  the  nature  of  the  employment  requires 
They  are,  periiaps,  in  most  countries,  hig^Mr 
than  it  requires ;  the  persons  who  have  the 
administration  of  government  being  generally 
disposed  to  regard  both  themselves  and  their 
immediate  dependents,  rather  more  than  en- 
ough. The  emoluments  of  oflSoes,  therefoR; 
can,  in  most  cases,  very  well  bear  to  be  taxed. 
The  persons,  besides,  who  enjoy  public  of- 
fices,  especially  the  more  lucrative,  are,  in  all 
countries,  the  objects  of  general  envy ;  and  a 
tax  upon  their  emoluments,  even  though  ii 
should  be  somewhat  higher  than  upon  any 
other  sort  of  revenue,  is  always  a  very  popu- 
lar tax.  In  England,  for  example,  when,  by 
the  land-tax,  every  other  sort  of  revenue  wae 
supposed  to  be  assessed  at  four  shillings  ia 
the  pound,  it  was  very  popular  to  lay  a  real 
tax  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound 
upon  the  salaries  of  oflices  which  exceeded  a 
hundred  pounds  a-year;  the  pensions  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the  pav 
of  the  oflicers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  a 
few  others  less  obnoxious  to  envy,  excepted. 
There  are  in  England  no  other  direct  taxes 
upon  the  wages  of  labour.    Note  50l 


ABT.  IV. — Taxes  which  ii  is  intended   should 
fall  indifferently  upon  every  different  ^te^ 
cies  of  Revenue, 

The  taxes  which  it  is  intended  should  fall 
indifferently  upon  every  diflTerent  species  of 
revenue,  are  agitation  taxes,  and  taxes  upw 
consumable  commodities.  These  must  be  paid 
indifierendy,  from  whatever  revenue  the  con> 
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tiibutora  may  ponets ;  from  tlie  rent  of  their 
land,  from  the  profits  of  their  stock,  or  from 
the  wages  of  their  labour. 


Capitation  Taxes. 

Cafitation  taxes,  if  it  is  attempted  to  pro> 
portion  them  to  the  fortune  or  revenue  of 
each  contributor,  become  altogether  arbitrary. 
The  state  of  a  man's  fortune  varies  from  day 
to  day ;  and,  without  an  inquisition,  more  in- 
tolerable  than  any  tax,  and  renewed  at  least 
once  erery  year,  can  only  be  guessed  at  His 
assessment,  therefore,  must,  in  most  cases, 
depend  upon  the  good  or  bad  humour  of  his 
assessors,  and  must,  therefore,  be  altogetlter 
arbitrary  and  uncertain. 

Capitation  taxes,  if  they  are  proportioned, 
not  to  the  supposed  fortune,  but  to  the  rank 
of  each  contributor,  become  altogether  un- 
equal; the  d^reesoffortune  being  frequently 
unequal  in  the  same  degree  of  rank. 

Such  taxes,  therefore,  if  it  is  attempted  to 
render  them  equal,  become  altogether  arbi- 
trary and  uncertain ;  and  if  it  is  attempted  to 
render  them  certain  and  not  arbitrary,  be- 
come altogether  unequal.  Let  the  tax  be 
light  or  heavy,  uncertainty  is  always  a  great 
grievance.  In  a  light  tax,  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  inequality  may  be  supported;  in  a 
heavy  one,  it  is  altogether  intolerable. 

In  the  different  poll-taxes  which  took  place 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 
the  contributors  were,  the  greater  part  of 
chem,  assessed  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  rank;  as  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  vis- 
counts, barons,  esquires,  gentlemen,  the  el- 
dest and  youngest  sons  of  peers,  &c.  AU 
shqp-keepers  and  tradesmen  worth  more  than 
three  hundred  pounds,  that  is,  the  better  sort 
of  them,  were  subject  to  the  same  assessment, 
bow  great  soever  might  be  the  difference  in 
their  fortunes.  Their  rank  was  more  consi- 
dered than  their  fortune.  Several  of  those 
who,  in  the  first  polLtax,  were  rated  accord- 
ing to  their  supposed  fortunei  were  afterwards 
rated  according  to  their  rank.  Sojeants,  at- 
torneys, and  proctors  at  law,  who,  in  the  first 
poll-tax,  were  assessed  at  three  shillings  in 
the  pound  of  their  supposed  income,  were 
afterwards  assessed  as  gentlemen.  In  the  as- 
sessment of  a  tax  whid)  was  not  very  heavy, 
a  considerable  degree  of  inequality  bad  been 
found  less  insupportable  than  any  degree  of 
uncertainty. 

In  the  capitatipn  which  has  been  levied  in 
France,  without  any  interruption,  since  the 
banning  of  the  present  century,  the  highest 
orders  of  people  are  rated  according  to  their 
rank,  by  an  invariable  tariff;  the  lower  orders 
of  people,  according  to  what  is  supposed  to 
be  their  fbrtune,  by  an  assessment  which  va- 
ries from  year  to  year.  The  officers  of  the 
king*t  court,  the  judges,  and  other  officers  in 


the  superior  courts  of  justice,  the  officers  of 
the  troops,  &c.  are  assessed  in  the  first  man- 
ner. The  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  the  pro- 
vinces are  assessed  in  the  second.  In  France, 
the  great  easily  submit  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  inequality  in  a  tax  which,  to  far  as  it 
affects  them,  is  not  a  very  heavy  one ;  but 
could  not  brook  the  arbitrary  assessment  of 
an  intendant. 

The  inferior  ranks  of  people  must,  in  that 
country,  suffer  patiently  the  usage  which  their 
superiors  think  proper  to  give  tliem. 

In  England,  the  different  poll-taxes  never 
produced  the  sum  which  had  been  expected 
from  them,  or  which  it  was  supposed  they 
might  have  produced,  had  they  been  exactly 
levied.  In  France,  the  capitation  always  pro- 
duces the  sum  expected  from  it.  The  mild 
government  of  England,  when  it  assessed  the 
different  ranks  of  people  to  the  poll-tax,  con- 
tented itself  with  what  that  assessment  hap- 
pened to  produce,  and  required  uo  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  which  the  state  might  sus- 
tain, either  by  those  who  could  not  pay,  or 
by  those  who  would  not  pay  (for  there  were 
many  such),  and  who,  by  the  mdulgent  exe- 
cution of  the  law,  were  not  forced  to  pay. 
The  more  severe  government  of  France  as- 
sesses upon  each  generality  a  certain  sum, 
which  the  intendant  must  find  as  he  can.  If 
any  province  complains  of  being  assessed  too 
high,  it  may,  in  the  assessment  of  next  year, 
obtain  an  abatement  proportioned  to  the  over- 
charge of  the  year  before ;  but  it  must  pay  in 
the  mean  time.  The  intendant,  in  order  to 
be  sure  of  finding  the  siim  assessed  upon  his 
generality,  was  empowered  to  assess  it  in  a 
larger  sum,  that  the  failure  or  inability  of  some 
of  the  contributors  might  be  compensated  by 
the  overcharge  of  the  rest ;  and  till  1 765,  the 
fixation  of  this  surplus  assessment  was  left  altp^ 
gether  to  his  discretion.  In  that  year,  indeed, 
the  council  assumed  this  power  to  itself.  In 
the  capitation  of  the  provinces,  it  is  observed 
by  the  perfectly  well  informed  author  of  die 
Memoirs  upon  the  Impositions  in  France,  the 
proportion  which  falls  upon  the  nobility,  and 
upon  those  whose  privileges  exempt  them  from 
the  taille,  is  the  least  considerable.  The  largest 
falls  upon  those  subject  to  the  taille,  who  are 
assessed  to  the  capitation  at  so  much  a-pound 
of  what  they  pay  to  that  other  tax. 

Capitation  taxes,  so  far  as  they  are  levied 
upon  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  are  direct 
taxes  upon  the  wages  of  laibour,  and  are  at- 
tended with  all  the  inconveniendes  of  such 


Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  little  ex 
pense ;  and,  where  they  are  rigorously  exacted, 
afford  a  very  sure  revenue  to  the  state.  It  is 
upon  this  account  that,  in  countries  where  the 
ease,  comfort,  and  security  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  are  little  attended  to,  capita- 
tion taxes  are  very  common.  It  is  in  general, 
however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  public  reve- 
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nue.  whicfay  m  a  great  empire,  has  ever  been 
drawn  from  tuch  taxes ;  and  the  greatest  sum 
which  they  have  erer  i^orded,  might  always 
have  been  found  in  some  other  way  much 
more  conTenient  to  the  people.     Note  61. 


Taxes  upon  ComumabU  Commoditiei. 

The  imposubility  of  taxing  the  people,  in 
proportion  to  their  revenue,  by  any  capitation, 
seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  invention 
of  taxes  upon  consumable  commodities.  The 
state  not  knowing  how  to  tax,  directly  and 
proportionably,  the  revenue  of  its  subjects, 
endeavours  to  tax  it  indirectly  by  taxing  their 
expense,  which,  it  b  supposed,  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  reve- 
nue. Their  expense  is  taxed,  by  taxing  the 
consumable  commodities  upon  which  it  is  laid 
out. 

Consumable  conmiodities  are  either  neces- 
saries or  luxuries. 

By  necessaries  I  understand,  not  only  the 
eonmiodities  which  are  indispcnsibly  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  life,  but  whatever  the 
custom  of  the  country  renders  it  indecent  for 
creditable  people,  even  of  the  lowest  order,  to 
be  without.  A  linen  shirt,  for  example,  is, 
stricUy  speaking,  not  a  necessary  of  life.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  lived,  I  suppose,  very 
comfortably,  though  they  had  no  Linen.  But 
in  the  present  times,  through  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  a  creditable  day-labourer  would 
be  ashamed  to  app<su'  in  public  without  a  li- 
nen shirt,  the  want  of  which  would  be  sup- 
posed to  denote  that  disgraceful  degree  of 
poverty,  which,  it  is  presumed,  nobody  can 
well  fall  into  without  extreme  bad  conduct. 
Custom,  in  the  same  manner,  has  rendered 
leather  shoes  a  necessary  of  life  in  England. 
The  poorest  creditable  person,  of  either  sex, 
would  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  public  with- 
out them.  In  Scotland,  custom  has  rendered 
them  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  lowest  order 
of  men  ;  but  not  to  the  same  order  of  women, 
who  may,  without  any  discredit,  walk  about 
barefooted.  In  France,  they  are  necessaries 
neither  to  men  nor  to  women;  the  lowest 
rank  of  both  sexes  appearing  there  publicly, 
without  any  discredit,  sometimes  in  wooden 
shoes,  and  sometimes  barefooted.  Under  ne- 
cessaries, therefore,  I  comprehend,  not  only 
those  things  which  nature,  but  those  things 
which  the  established  rules  of  decency  have 
rendered  necessary  to  the  lowest  rank  of  peo- 
ple. All  other  things  I  call  luxuries,  with- 
out  moaning,  by  tliis  appellation,  to  throw  the 
smallest  degree  of  reproach  upon  the  tempe- 
rate use  of  them.  Beer  and  ale,  for  example, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  wine,  even  in  the  wine 
countries,  I  call  luxuries.  A  man  of  any 
rank  may,  without  any  reproach,  abstain  to- 
tally from  tastmg  such  liquors.  Nature  doei 
not  render  them  necessary  for  the  support  of 


life ;  and  custom  nowhere  rencien  it  indgffwl 
to  live  without  them. 

As  the  wages  of  labour  are  eveiywLere  r^ 
gulated,  partly  by  the  demand  for  it,  and 
partly  by  the  average  price  of  the 
articles  of  subsistence;  whatever 
average  price  must  necessarily  raise  tboK 
wages ;  so  that  the  labourer  may  still  be  dble 
to  purchase  that  quantity  of  tlx»e  nrrrwirj 
articles  which  the  state  c^  the  denumd  for  !»• 
hour,  whether  increasing,  stationary,  or  dc^ 
clining,  requires  that  he  should  have.*  A  tai 
upon  those  articles  necessarily  raiaes  tfaeir 
price  somewhat  higher  than  the  amount  of 
the  tax,  because  the  dealer,  who  advances  the 
tax,  must  generally  get  it  back,  with  a  profit 
Such  a  tax  must,  therefore,  occasion  a  rise  in 
the  wages  of  Isbour,  proportionable  to  dns 
rise  of  price. 

It  is  thus  that  a  tax  upon  the  ncccasaiiescrf 
life  operates  exactly  in  the  same  manner  a 
a  direct  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The 
labourer,  thou^  he  may  pay  it  out  of  his  band, 
cannot,  for  any  considerable  time  at  least,  be 
properly  said  even  to  advance  it.  It  must  al- 
ways, in  the  long-run,  be  advanced  to  him  bj 
his  immediate  employer,  in  the  advanced  stste 
of  wages.  His  employer,  if  he  is  a  manufiMw 
turer,  will  charge  upon  the  price  of  Ms  goodi 
the  rise  of  wages,  together  with  a  profit, 
so  that  the  final  payment  of  the  tax,  togclber 
with  this  overcharge,  will  fall  upon  the  con- 
sumer. If  his  employer  is  a  fanner,  the  final 
payment,  together  with  a  like  overcharge,  will 
fall  upon  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 

It  is  otherwise  with  taxes  upon  what  I  call 
luxuries,  even  upon  those  of  Uie  poor.  Tbr 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  taxed  conunodities,  wil 
not  necessarily  occasion  any  rise  in  the  wage* 
of  labour.  A  tax  upon  tolMicco,  for  example, 
though  a  luxury  of  the  poor,  aa  well  as  of 
the  rich,  will  not  raise  wages.  Though  h 
is  taxed  in  England  at  three  times,  and  in 
France  at  fifteen  times  its  original  price,  those 
high  duties  seem  to  have  no  effect  upon  the 
wages  of  labour.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  taxes  upon  tea  and  sugar,  which, 
in  England  and  Holland,  have  become  luxu. 
ries  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  people ;  and  of 
those  upon  chocolate,  which,  in  Spain,  is  said 
to  have  become  so. 

The  different  taxes  which,  in  Great  Britain, 
have,  in  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
been  imposed  upon  spiritous  liquors,  are  not 
supposed  to  have  had  any  effect  upon  the 
wages  c^  labour.  The  rise  in  the  price  ol 
porter,  occasioned  by  an  additional  tax  of  three 
shillings  upon  the  barrel  of  strong  beer,  has 
not  raised  the  wages  of  common  labour  io 
London.  These  were  about  eighteen  pence  or 
twenty  pence  a^ay  before  the  tax,  and  they 
are  not  more  now. 

The  high  price  of  such  conunoditica  does 

•  See  book  i.  thap,^ 
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not  necessarily  diminish  the  ability  of  the  in- 
ferior ranks  of  people  to  bring  up  families. 
Upon  the  sober  and  industrious  poor,  taxes 
•ipon  such  commodities  act  as  sumptuary  laws, 
and  dispose  them  either  to  moderate,  or  to 
refrain  altogether  from  the  use  of  superfluities 
which  they  can  no  longer  easily  afford.  Their 
ability  to  bring  up  families,  in  consequence 
of  this  forced  frugally,  instead  of  being  dimi- 
nished, is  frequently,  perhaps,  increased  by 
the  tax.  It  is  the  sober  and  industrious  poor 
who  generally  bring  up  the  most  numerous 
ftmilies,  and  who  principally  supply  the  de- 
mand for  useful  labour.  All  the  poor,  in- 
deed, are  not  nober  and  industrious ;  and  the 
dissolute  and  disorderly  might  continue  to  in- 
dulge themselves  in  the  use  of  such  commo- 
dities, after  this  rise  of  price,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before,  without  regarding  the  distress 
which  this  indulgence  might  bring  upon  their 
fiunilies.  Such  disorderly  persons,  however, 
seldom  rear  up  numerous  families,  their  child. 
ren  generally  perishing  from  neglect,  misma. 
nagement,  and  the  scantiness  or  unwhole. 
someness  of  their  food.  If^  by  the  strength  of 
their  constitution,  they  survive  the  hardships 
to  which  the  bad  conduct  of  their  parents  ex- 
poses them,  yet  the  example  of  that  bad  coxu 
duct  commonly  corrupts  their  morals ;  so  that, 
instead  of  being  useful  to  society  by  their  in- 
dustry, they  become  public  nuisances  by  their 
vices  and  disorders.  Though  the  advanced 
price  of  the  luxuries  of  the  poor,  therefore, 
might  increase  somewhat  the  distress  of  such 
disorderly  families,  and  thereby  diminish  some- 
what their  ability  to  bring  up  children,  it  would 
not  probably  diminish  much  the  useful  popu- 
lation of  the  country. 

Any  rise  in  the  average  price  of  necessaries, 
unlett  it  be  compensated  by  a  proportionable 
rise  in  the  wages  of  labour,  must  necessarily 
diminish,  more  or  less,  the  ability  of  the  poor 
to  iMring  up  numerous  families,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  supply  the  demand  for  useful  la- 
bour ;  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  that  de- 
mand, whether  increasing,  stationary,  or  de- 
clining; or  such  as  requires  an  increasing, 
stationary,  or  declining  population. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  have  no  tendency  to 
raise  the  price  of  any  other  commodities,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  conunodities  taxed.  Taxes 
upon  necessaries,  by  raising  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, necessarily  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  all 
manufactures,  and  consequently  to  diminish 
the  extent  of  their  sale  and  consumption. 
Taxes  upon  luxuries  are  finally  paid  by  the 
consumers  of  the  commodities  taxed,  with- 
out any  retribution.  They  fall  indifferently 
upon  every  species  of  revenue,  the  wages  of 
labour,  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the  rent  of 
land.  Taxes  upon  necessaries,  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  labouring  poor,  are  finally  paid, 
partly  by  Landlords,  in  the  diminished  rent  of 
their  lands,  and  partly  by  rich  consumers, 
whether  landlords  or  others,  in  the  advanced 


price  of  manufactured  goods;  and  always 
with  a  considerable  overcharge.  The  advan- 
ced price  of  such  manufactures  as  are  real 
necessaries  of  life,  and  are  destined  for  the 
consumption  of  the  poor,  of  coarse  woollens, 
for  example,  must  be  compensated  to  the 
poor  by  a  farther  advancement  of  their  wages. 
The  middling  and  superior  ranks  of  people, 
if  they  understood  their  own  interest,  ought 
always  to  oppose  all  taxes  upon  the  neces- 
saries  of  life,  as  well  as  all  taxes  upon  the 
wages  of  labour.  The  final  payment  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other  falls  altogether  upon 
themselves,  and  always  with  a  considerable 
overcharge.  They  fall  heaviest  upon  the 
landlords,  who  always  pay  in  a  double 
capacity ;  in  that  of  landlords,  by  the  reduct- 
tion,  of  their  rent ;  and  in  that  of  rich  con- 
sumers, by  the  increase  of  their  expense. 
The  olMervation  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  that 
certain  taxes  are,  in  the  price  of  certain  good^ 
sometimes  repeated  and  accumulated  four  cr 
five  times,  is  perfectly  just  with  regard  to 
taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the 
price  of  leather,  for  example,  you  must  pay  not 
only  for  the  tax  upon  the  leather  of  your  own 
shoes,  but  for  a  part  of  that  upon  those  of  the 
shoemaker  and  the  tanner.  You  must  pay, 
too,  for  the  tax  upon  the  salt,  upon  the  soap, 
and  upon  the  candles  which  those  workmen 
consume  while  employed  in  your  service ;  and 
for  the  tax  upon  the  leather,  which  the  salt- 
maker,  the  soap-nudcer,  and  the  candle-maker 
consume,  while  employed  in  their  service. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  principal  taxes  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life,  are  those  upon  the 
four  commodities  jua^  now  mentioned,  salt, 
leather,  soap,  and  candles. 

Salt  is  a  very  ancient  and  a  very  universal 
subject  of  taxation.  It  was  taxed  among  the 
Romans,  and  it  is  so  at  present  in,  I  believe, 
every  part  of  Europe.  ,  The  quantity  annu- 
ally consumed  by  any  individual  is  so  small, 
and  may  be  purchased  so  gradually,  that  no- 
body, it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  could 
feel  very  sensibly  even  a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon 
it.  It  is  in  England  taxed  at  three  sliillings 
and  fourpence  a  bushel;  about  three  times 
the  original  price  of  the  commodity.  In  some 
other  countries,  the  tax  is  still  higher.  Leath- 
er is  a  real  necessary  of  life.  The  use  of 
linen  renders  soap  sudi.  In  countries  where 
the  winter  nights  are  long,  candles  are  a  ne- 
cessary  instrument  of  trade.  Leather  and 
soap  are  in  Great  Britain  taxed  at  three  half- 
pence a-pound ;  candles  at  a  penny ;  taxes 
which,  upon  the  original  price  of  leather,  may 
amount  to  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent ;  upon 
that  of  soap,  to  about  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  per  cent. ;  and  upon  that  of  candles 
to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent ;  taxes 
which,  though  lighter  than  that  upon  salt, 
are  still  very  heavy.  As  all  those  four  com. 
modities  are  real  necessaries  of  life,  such 
heavy  taxes  upon  them  muse  increanc  some- 
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vrhdt  the  expense  of  tiie  sober  and  industrious 
poor,  and  must  consequently  raise  more  or 
less  the  wages  of  their  labour. 

In  a  country  where  the  winters  are  so  cold 
as  in  Great  Britain,  fuel  is,  during  that  season, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  iiecessary 
of  life,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  dressing 
victuals,  but  for  the  conifortable  subsistence 
of  many  different  sorts  of  workmen  who 
work  within  doors ;  and  coals  are  the  cheapest 
of  all  fuel.  The  price  of  fuel  has  so  import- 
ant  an  influence  upon  that  of  labour,  that  all 
over  Great  Britain,  manufactures  have  con- 
fined themselves  principally  to  the  coal  coun- 
tries ;  other  parts  of  the  country,  on  account 
of  tlie  high  price  of  this  necessary  article,  not 
being  able  to  work  so  cheap.  In  some  manu- 
factures, besides,  coal  is  a  necessary  instru- 
ment of  trade ;  as  in  those  of  glass,  iron,  and 
all  other  metals.  If  a  bounty  could  in  any  case 
be  reasonable,  it  might  perhaps  be  so  upon 
the  transportation  of  coals  from  those  parts  of 
the  country  in  which  they  abound,  to  those  in 
which  they  are  wanted.  But  the  legislature, 
instead  of  a  bounty,  has  imposed  a  tax  of  three 
shillings  and  threepence  a-ton  upon  coals 
carried  coastways ;  which,  upon  most  sorts 
of  coal,  is  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
original  price  at  the  coal  pit.  Coals  carried, 
either  by  land  or  by  inland  navigation,  pay 
no  duty.  Where  they  are  naturally  cheap, 
they  are  consumed  duty  free ;  where  they  are 
naturally  dear,  they  are  loaded  with  a  heavy 
duty. 

Such  taxes,  though  they  raise  the  price  of 
subsistence,  and  consequently  the  wages  of 
•abour,  yet  they  afford  a  considerable  revenue 
to  government,  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
find  in  any  other  way.  1  here  may,  therefore, 
be  good  reasons  for  continuing  them.  The 
bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  so  far 
us  it  tends,  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  to 
raise  the  price  of  that  necessary  article,  pro- 
duces all  the  like  bad  effects ;  and  instead  of 
afibrding  any  revenue,  frequently  occasions  a 
very  great  expense  to  government.  The  high 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn, 
which,  in  years  of  moderate  plenty,  amount 
to  a  prohibition;  and  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  importation,  either  of  live  cattle,  or  of 
salt  provisions,  which  takes  place  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  law,  and  which,  on  account 
«f  the  scarcity,  is  at  present  suspended  for  a 
limited  time  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  the 
British  plantations,  have  all  had  the  bad  effects 
of  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  pro- 
duce no  revenue  to  government.  Nothing 
seems  necessary  for  the  repeal  of  such  regula- 
tions,  but  to  convince  the  public  of  the  futili- 
ty of  that  system  in  consequence  of  which  they 
have  been  established. 

Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  are  much 
higher  in  many  other  countries  than  in  Great 
Britain.  Duties  upon  flour  and  meal  when 
f.^round  at  the  mill,  and   upon  bread  when 


baked  at  the  oven,  take  place  in  many  coun 
tries.  In  Holland  tlie  money>price  of  tht 
bread  consumed  in  towns  is  supposed  to  bt 
doubled  by  means  of  such  taxes.  In  lieu  of  a 
part  of  them,  the  people  who  live  in  tbecountrf, 
pay  every  year  so  much  a-head,  according  ta 
the  sort  of  bread  they  are  supposed  to  oonsuxoe. 
Those  who  consume  wbeaten  bread  pay  diree 
guilders  fifteen  stivers;  about  six  ^Uii^ 
and  ninepence  halfpenny.  These,  and  some 
other  taxes  of  the  same  kind,  by  raising  the 
price  of  labour,  are  said  to  have  ruined  tht 
greater  part  of  the  manufactures  of  Holland*. 
Similar  taxes,  though  not  quite  so  heavy,  take 
place  in  the  Milanese,  in  the  states  of  Genoa, 
in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  in  the  duchies  ci 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  and  the  Ec- 
clesiastical state.  A  Froich  author  f  of  tome 
note,  has  proposed  to  reform  the  finances  of 
his  country,  by  substituting  in  the  room  of  the 
greater  part  of  other  taxes,  this  most  nnooiH 
of  all  taxes.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd,  ajs 
Cicero,  which  has  not  sometimes  been  amatea 
by  some  philosophers. 

Taxes  upon  butcher's  meat  are  still  more 
common  than  those  upon  bread.  It  may  io* 
deed  be  doubted,  whether  butcher's  meat  is 
any  where  a  necessary  of  life.  Grain  and 
other  vegetables,  with  the  help  of  tfiilk,  cheese, 
and  butter,  or  oil,  where  butter  is  not  to  be 
had,  it  is  known  fVom  experience,  can,  with- 
out any  butcher's  meat,  afford  the  most  plen- 
tiful, the  most  wholesome,  the  most  nourish- 
ing, and  the  most  invigorating  diet.  Decencv 
nowhere  requires  that  any  man  should  eat 
butcher's  meat,  as  it  in  most  places  requires 
that  he  should  wear  a  linen  shirt  or  a  pair  of 
leather  shoes. 

Consumable  commodities,  whether  neces- 
saries or  luxuries,  may  be  taxed  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  consumer  may  either  pay 
an  annual  sum  on  account  of  his  using  or 
consuming  goods  of  a  cerUun  kind ;  or  the 
goods  may  be  taxed  while  they  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealer,  and  before  they  are  de- 
livered to  the  consumer.  Tlie  consumable 
goods  which  last  a  considerable  time  before 
tiiey  are  consumed  altogether,  are  most  pro- 
perly taxed  in  the  one  way  ;  those  of  which 
the  consumption  is  either  immediate  or  more 
speedy,  in  the  other.  The  coach-tax  and  plate- 
tax  are  examples  of  the  former  method  of  im- 
posing ;  the  greater  part  of  the  other  duties  of 
excise  and  customs,  of  the  latter. 

A  coach  may,  with  good  management,  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  It  might  be  taxed, 
once  for  all,  before  it  comes  out  of  the  handa 
of  the  coach-maker.  But  it  is  certainly  more 
convenient  for  the  buyer  to  pay  four  pounds 
a-year  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  coach, 
than  to  pay  all  at  once  forty  or  forty-eighi 
pounds  additional  price  to  the  coach-maker 

*  Memoirei  conccrnant  let  Droits,  ftc.  pw  910,  CIL 
f  Le  Rofonnatcur 
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or  •  sum  equivalent  to  what  the  tax  is  likely 
to  cost  him  during  the  time  he  uses  the  same 
coach.  A  service  of  plate  in  the  same  man- 
ner, maj  last  more  than  a  century.  It  is 
certainly  easier  for  the  consumer  to  pay  five 
stiillings  a-year  for  every  hundred  ounces  of 
plate,  near  one  per  cent,  of  the  value,  than  to 
redeem  this  long  annuity  at  five-and-twenty 
or  thirty  years  purchase,  which  would  enhance 
the  price  at  least  five-and- twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent.  The  different  taxes  which  affect  houses, 
are  certainly  more  conveniently  paid  by  mo- 
derate annual  payments,  than  by  a  heavy  tax 
of  equal  value  upon  the  first  building  or  sale 
of  the  house. 

It  was  the  well-known  proposal  of  Sir 
Matthew  Decker,  that  all  commodities,  even 
those  of  which  the  consumption  is  either  im- 
mediate or  speedy,  should  be  taxed  in  this 
manner;  the  dealer  advancing  nothing,  but 
the  consumer  paying  a  certain  annual  sum 
for  the  licence  to  consume  certain  goods.  The 
object  of  his  scheme  was  to  promote  all  the 
lifferent  branches  of  foreign  trade,  particularly 
the  carrying  trade,  by  taking  away  all  duties 
upon  importation  and  exportation,  and  there- 
oy  enabling  the  merchant  to  employ  his  whole 
capital  and  credit  in  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  the  freight  of  ships,  no  part  of  either  be- 
ing diverted  towards  the  advancing  of  taxes. 
The  project,  however,  of  taxing^  in  this  man* 
oer,  goods  of  immediate  or  speedy  consump- 
iMHi,  seems  liable  to  the  four  following  very 
important  objections.  First,  the  tax  would 
be  more  unequal,  or  not  so  well  proportioned 
to  the  expense  and  consumption  of  the  dif- 
ferent contributors,  as  in  the  way  in  which  it 
is  commonly  imposed.  The  taxes  upon  ale, 
wine,  and  spiritous  liquors,  whidi  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  dealers,  are  finally  paid  by  the 
different  consumers,  exactly  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  consumption.  But  if  the  tax 
were  to  be  paid  by  purchasing  a  licence  to 
tlrink  those  liquors,  the  sober  would,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  consumption,  be  taxed  much 
more  heavily  than  the  drunken  consumer.  A 
fismily  which  exercised  great  hozpitality,  would 
be  taxed  much  more  lightly  than  one  who  en- 
tertained fewer  guests.  Secondly,  this  mode 
of  taxation,  by  paying  for  an  annual,  half- 
yearly,  or  quarterly  licence  to  consume  certain 
goods,  would  diminish  very  much  one  of  the 
principal  conveniences  of  taxes  upon  goods 
ot  speedy  consumption ;  the  piece-meal  pay- 
ment. In  the  price  of  threepence  halfpenny, 
whidi  is  at  present  paid  for  a  pot  of  porter,  the 
different  taxes  upon  malt,  hops,  and  beer,  to- 
gether with  the  extraordinary  profit  which  the 
brewer  charges  for  having  advanced  them,  may 
perhaps  amount  to  about  three  halfpence.  If 
a  workman  can  conveniently  spare  those  three 
halfpence,  he  buys  a  pot  of  porter.  If  he 
cannot,  he  contents  himself  with  a  pint ;  and, 
M  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,  he  thus  gains 
t  fiuthing  by  his  temperance.     He  pays  the 


tax  piece-meal,  as  he  can  affiird  to  pay  it, 
and  when  he  can  afford  to  pay  it,  and 
every  act  of  payment  is  perfectly  voluntary, 
and  what  he  can  avoid  if  he  chuses  to  do  so. 
Thirdly,  such  taxes  would  operate  less  as 
sumptuary  laws.  Wlien  the  licence  was  once 
purchased,  whether  the  purchaser  drunk  much 
or  drunk  little,  his  tax  would  be  the  same. 
Fourthly,  if  a  workman  were  to  pay  all  at 
once,  by  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  pay . 
ments,  a  tax  equal  to  what  he  at  present  pays, 
with  little  or  no  inconveniency,  upon  all  the 
different  pots  and  pints  of  porter  which  he 
drinks  in  any  sudi  period  of  time,  the  sum 
might  frequently  distress  him  very  much. 
This  mode  of  taxation,  therefore,  it  seems 
evident,  could  never,  without  the  most  griev- 
ous oppression,  produce  a  revenue  nearly 
equal  to  what  is  derived  from  the  present  mode 
without  any  oppression.  In  several  countries, 
however,  commodities  of  an  immediate  or  verj 
speedy  consumption  are  taxed  in  this  manner. 
In  Holland,  people  pay  so  much  a-head  for 
a  licence  to  drink  tea.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned a  tax  upon  bread,  which,  so  far  as  it 
is  consumed  in  farm  houses  and  country  vil- 
lages, is  there  levied  in  the  same  manner. 

The  duties  of  excise  are  imposed  chiefly 
upon  goods  of  home  produce,  destined  for 
home  consumption.  They  are  imposed  only 
upon  a  few  sorts  of  goods  of  the  most  gene- 
ral use.  There  can  never  be  any  doubt 
either  concerning  the  goods  which  are  sub- 
ject to  those  duties,  or  concerning  the  parti, 
cular  duty  which  each  species  of  goods  is 
subject  to.  They  fall  almost  altogether  upon 
what  I  call  luxuries,  excepting  always  the  four 
duties  above  mentioned,  upon  salt,  soap,  lea- 
ther,  candles,  and  perhaps  that  upon  green  glass. 

The  duties  of  customs  are  much  more  an- 
cient than  those  of  excise.  They  seem  to 
have  been  called  customs,  as  denoting  cus- 
tomary payments,  which  had  been  in  use  for 
time  immemoriaL  They  appear  to  have  been 
originally  considered  as  taxes  upon  the  pro- 
fits  of  merchants.  During  the  barbarous 
times  of  feudal  anarchy,  merchants,  like  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  burghs,  were  consi- 
dered as  little  better  than  emancipated  bond> 
men,  whose  persons  were  despised,  and  whose 
gains  were  envied.  The  great  nobility,  who 
had  consented  that  the  lung  should  tallage 
the  profits  of  their  own  tenants,  were  not 
unwilling  that  he  should  tallage  likewise  those 
of  an  order  of  men  whom  it  was  much  les» 
their  interest  to  protect.  In  those  ignorant 
times,  it  was  not  understood,  that  the  profits 
of  merchants  are  a  subject  not  taxable  direct- 
ly ;  or  that  the  final  payment  of  all  such  taxes 
must  fall,  with  a  considerable  overcharge,  up- 
on the  consumers. 

The  gains  of  alien  merchants  were  looked 
upon  more  unfavourably  than  those  of  Eng- 
lish merchants.       It  was   natural,  thcrofori* 
that  those  of  the  former  should  be  taied  mor* 
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heavily  than  those  of  the  latter.  This  dis- 
tinction between  the  duties  upon  aliens  and 
those  upon  English  merchants,  which  was 
begun  from  ignorance,  has  been  continued 
from  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  or  in  order  to 
give  our  own  merchants  an  advantage,  botli 
in  the  home  and  in  the  foreign  market 

With  this  distinction,  the  ancient  duties  of 
customs  were  imposed  equally  upon  all  sorts 
of  goods,  necessaries  as  well  as  luxuries, 
goods  exported  as  well  as  goods  imported. 
Why  should  the  dealers  in  one  sort  of  goods, 
it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  be  more  fa^ 
voured  than  those  in  another?  or  why  should 
the  merchant  exporter  be  more  favoured  than 
the  merchant  importer? 

The  ancient  customs  were  divided  into 
diree  branches.  The  first,  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  those  dudes,  was  that  up- 
on wool  and  leather.  It  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  or  altogether  an  exportation  duty. 
When  the  woollen  manufacture  came  to  be 
established  in  England,  lest  the  king  should 
lose  any  part  of  his  customs  upon  wool  by 
the  exportation  of  woollen  cloths,  a  like  duty 
was  imposed  upon  them.  The  other  two 
branches  were,  first,  a  duty  upon  wine,  which 
being  imposed  at  so  much  a-ton,  was  called  a 
tonnage ;  and,  secondly,  a  duty  upon  all 
other  goods,  which  being  imposed  at  so  much 
a-pound  of  their  supposed  value,  was  called 
a  poundage.  In  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
Edward  III.,  a  duty  of  sixpence  in  the  pound 
was  imposed  upon  all  goods  exported  and 
imported,  except  wools,  wool-felts,  leather, 
and  wines  which  were  subject  to  particular 
duties.  In  the  fourteenth  of  Richard  II., 
this  duty  was  raised  to  one  shilling  in  the 
pound ;  but,  three  years  afterwards,  it  was 
again  reduced  to  sixpence.  It  was  raised  to 
eightpence  in  the  second  year  of  Henry 
IV.  ;  and,  in  tlic  fourth  of  the  same  prince, 
to  one  shilling.  From  this  time  to  the  ninth 
year  of  William  III.,  this  duty  continued  at 
one  shilling  in  the  pound.  The  duties  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  were  generally  grant- 
ed to  the  king  by  one  and  the  same  act  of 
parliament,  and  were  called  the  subsidy  of 
tonnage  and  poundage.  The  subsidy  of 
poundage  having  continued  for  so  long  a 
time  at  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  or  at  five 
per  cent,  a  subsidy  came,  in  the  language  of 
the  customs,  to  denote  a  general  duty  of  this 
kind  of  five  per  cent.  This  subsidy,  which  is 
now  called  the  old  subsidy,  still  continues  to 
be  levied,  according  to  the  book  of  rates  esta- 
blished by  the  twelfth  of  Charles  II.  The 
method  of  ascertaining,  by  a  book  of  rates, 
the  value  of  goods  subject  to  this  duty,  is 
said  to  be  older  than  tlie  time  of  James  I. 
The  new  subsidy,  imposed  by  the  ninth  and 
tenth  of  William  III.,  was  an  additional  five 
per  cent  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods. 
Die   one-tliird    and    the    two-tliird    subsidy 


made  up  between  them  another  five  per 
of  wliich  they  were  proportionable  paitk 
The  subsidy  of  1747  niade  a  fourth  fire  pa 
cent  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods ;  and 
that  of  1759,  a  fifth  upon  some  particuls 
sorts  of  goods.  Besides  diose  five  subsidies 
a  great  variety  of  other  duties  have  occaaioii- 
ally  been  imposed  upon  particular  sorts  oi 
goods,  in  order  sometimes  to  relieve  the  ezi> 
gencies  of  the  state,  and  sometimes  to  regu- 
late the  trade  of  the  country,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  mercantile  system. 

That  system  has  come  gradually  more  and 
more  into  fashion.  The  old  subsidy  was  im- 
posed  indifferently  upon  exportation,  as  well 
as  importation.  The  four  subsequent  sufasi- 
dies,  as  well  as  the  other  duties  whidi  bois 
since  been  occasionally  imposed  upon  psni- 
cular  sorts  of  goods,  have,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, been  lud  altogether  upon  importatioa. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  duties  whicb 
had  been  imposed  upon  the  exportation  cl 
the  goods  of  home  produce  and  manu&cton^ 
have  either  been  lightened  or  taken  away  al- 
together. In  most  cases,  they  have  beca 
taken  away.  Bounties  have  even  been  given 
upon  the  exportation  of  some  of  them.  Draw- 
backs,  too,  sometimes  of  the  whole,  and,  ia 
most  cases,  of  a  part  of  the  duties  which  art 
paid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  good% 
have  been  granted  upon  their  ezportatioiL 
Only  half  the  duties  imposed  by  the  eld  snh* 
sidy  upon  importation,  are  drawn  back  upon 
exportation ;  but  the  whole  of  those  imposed 
by  the  latter  subsidies  and  other  imposts  are, 
upon  the  greater  parts  of  the  goods,  drawn 
back  in  the  same  manner.  This  growing  fa- 
vour  of  exportation,  and  discouragement  of 
importation,  have  suffered  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, which  chiefly  concern  the  materials  ol 
some  manufactures.  These  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  are  willing  should  come 
as  cheap  as  possible  to  themselves,  and  as 
dear  as  possible  to  their  rivals  and  competi- 
tors in  other  countries.  Foreign  materiab 
are,  upon  this  account,  sometimes  allowed  to 
be  imported  duty-free ;  Spanish  wool,  for 
example,  flax,  and  raw  linen  yam.  The  ex- 
portation of  the  materials  of  home  produce, 
and  of  those  which  are  the  particular  produce 
of  our  colonies,  has  sometimes  been  prohibit- 
ed, and  sometimes  subjected  to  higher  duties. 
The  exportation  of  English  wool  has  been 
prohibited.  That  of  beaver  skins,  of  beaver 
wool,  and  of  gum-senega,  has  been  subjected 
to  higher  duties  ;  Great  Britain,  by  the  con- 
quests of  Canada  and  Senegal,  having  got 
almost  the  monopoly  of  those  commodities. 

That  the  mercantile  system  has  not  been 
very  favourable  to  the  revenue  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  to  the  annual  produce  ol 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  in  the  fourth  book  ol 
this  Inquiry.     It  seems  not  to  have  been  morv 
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favourable  to  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign ; 
so  far,  at  least,  as  that  revenue  depends  upon 
the  duties  of  customs. 

In  consequence  of  that  system,  the  impor- 
tation of  several  sorts  of  goods  has  been  pro- 
nibited  altogether.  This  prc^bition  has,  in 
some  cases,  entirely  prevented,  and  in  others 
has  very  much  diminished,  the  importation  of 
those  commodities,  by  reducing  the  importers 
to  the  necessity  of  smuggling.  It  has  entire- 
ly prevented  the  importation  of  foreign  wol- 
lens ;  and  it  has  very  much  diminished  that 
of  foreign  silks  and  velvets.  In  both  cases, 
it  has  entirely  annihilated  the  revenue  of  cus- 
toms which  might  have  been  levied  upon  such 
miportation. 

The  high  duties  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  importation  of  many  different  sorts 
of  foreign  goods  in  order  to  discourage  their 
consumption  in  Great  Britain,  have,  in  many 
cases,  served  only  to  encourage  smuggling, 
and,  in  all  cases,  have  reduced  the  revenues 
of  the  customs  below  what  more  moderate 
duties  would  have  afforded.  The  saying  of 
Dr.  Swift,  that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  cus- 
toms, two  and  two,  instead  of  making  four, 
make  sometimes  only  one,  holds  perfectly  true 
with  regard  to  such  heavy  duties,  which  never 
could  liave  been  imposed,  had  not  the  mer- 
cantile system  taught  us,  in  many  cases,  to 
employ  taxation  as  an  instrument,  not  of  re- 
venue, but  of  monopoly. 

The  bounties  which  are  sometimes  given 
upon  the  exportation  of  home  produce  and 
manufactures,  and  the  drawbacks  which  are 
paid  upon  the  re-exportation  of  the  greater 
part  of  foreign  goods,  have  given  occasion  to 
many  frauds,  and  to  a  species  of  smuggling, 
more  destructive  of  the  public  revenue  than 
any  other.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty  or 
drawback,  the  goods,  it  is  well  known,  are 
sometimes  shipped,  and  sent  to  sea,  but  soon 
afterwards  clandestinely  re>landed  in  some 
other  part  of  the  country.  The  defalcation  of 
the  revenue  of  customs  occasioned  by  boun- 
ties and  drawbacks,  of  which  a  great  part  are 
obtained  fraudulently,  is  very  great.  The 
gross  produce  of  the  customs,  in  the  year 
which  ended  on  the  5th  of  January  1755,  a- 
roounted  to  L.  5,068,000.  The  bounties 
which  were  paid  out  of  this  revenue,  though 
in  that  year  there  was  no  bounty  upon  com, 
amounted  to  L.167,80a  The  drawbacks 
which  were  paid  upon  debentures  and  certifi- 
cates, to  L.  2, 156,800.  Bounties  and  draw- 
backs together  amounted  to  L.  2,324,600.  In 
consequence  of  these  deductions,  the  revenue 
of  the  customs  amounted  only  to  L.  2,743,400 ; 
from  which  deducting  L. 287,900  for  the  ex- 
pense  of  management,  in  salaries  and  other 
incidents,  the  ne*t  revenue  of  the  customs  for 
that  year  comes  out  to  be  L.  2,455,500.  The 
expense  of  management,  amounts,  in  this 
manner,  to  between  five  and  six  per  cent, 
upon  the  gross  revenue  of  the  customs ;  and 


to  something  more  than  ten  per  cent,  upon 
what  remains  of  that  revenue,  after  deduct- 
ing what  is  paid  away  in  lounties  and  draw- 
backs. 

Heavy  duties  being  imposed  upon  simost 
all  goods  imported,  our  merchant  importers 
smuggle  as  much,  and  make  entry  of  as  little 
as  they  can.  Our  merchant  exporters,  on 
the  contrary,  make  entry  of  more  than  they 
export ;  sometimes  out  of  vanity,  and  to  pass 
for  great  dealers  in  goods  which  pay  no  duty; 
and  sometimes  to  gain  a  bounty  or  a  draw- 
back. Our  exports,  in  consequence  of  these 
di£Gerent  frauds,  appear  upon  the  custom, 
house  books  greatly  to  overbalance  our  im- 
ports, to  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  those 
politicians,  who  measure  the  national  prosper, 
ity  by  what  they  call  the  balance  of  trade. 

All  goods  imported,  unless  particularly 
exempted,  and  such  exemptions  are  not  very 
numerous,  are  liable  to  some  duties  of  cus- 
toms. If  any  goods  are  imported,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  rates,  they  are  taxed  at 
4s.  9T^d.  for  every  twenty  shillings  value, 
according  to  the  oath  of  the  importer,  that  is, 
nearly  at  five  subsidies,  or  five  poundage 
duties.  The  book  of  rates  is  extremely  com- 
prehensive, and  enumerates  a  great  variety  of 
articles,  many  of  them  little  used,  and,  there- 
fore, not  well  known.  It  is,  upon  this  ac- 
count, frequently  uncertain  under  what  arti  • 
cle  a  particular  sort  of  goods  ought  to  be 
classed,  and,  consequently  what  duty  they 
ought  to  pay.  Mistakes  with  regard  to  this 
sometimes  ruin  the  custom-house  officer,  and 
frequently  occasion  much  trouble,  expense, 
and  vexation  to  the  importer.  In  point  of 
perspicuity,  precision,  and  distinctness,  there- 
fore, the  duties  of  customs  are  much  inferior 
to  those  of  excise. 

In  order  that  the  gr^tter  part  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  any  society  should  contribute  to  the 
public  revenue,  in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive expense,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  that 
every  single  article  of  that  expense  should  be 
taxed.  The  revenue  which  is  levied  by  the 
duties  of  excise  is  supposed  to  fall  as  equally 
upon  the  contributors  as  that  which  is  levied 
by  the  duties  of  customs ;  and  the  duties  of 
excise  are  imposed  upon  a  few  articles  only 
of  the  most  general  use  and  consumption. 
It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  people,  that, 
by  proper  management,  the  duties  of  customs 
might  likewise,  without  any  loss  to  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  and  with  great  advantage  to  fo- 
reign trade,  be  confined  to  a  few  articles  only. 

The  foreign  articles,  of  the  most  general 
use  and  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  seem 
at  present  to  contist  chiefly  in  foreign  wines 
and  brandies ;  in  some  of  the  productions  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  sugar,  rum, 
tobacco,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  and  in  some  of  thos« 
of  the  East  Indies,  tea,  cofiee,  china-ware, 
spiceries  of  all  kinds,  several  sorts  of  piece 
goods,  &c      These  diflferent  articles  afford- 
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perhaps,  at  present,  the  greater  part  of  the 
revenue  which  is  drawn  from  the  duties  of 
customs.  The  taxes  which  at  present  sub- 
sist upon  foreign  manufactures,  if  you  except 
those  upon  the  few  contained  in  the  foregoing 
enumeration,  have,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
been  imposed  for  the  purpose,  not  of  revenue, 
but  of  monopoly,  or  to  give  our  own  mer- 
chants an  advantage  in  the  home  market. 
By  removing  all  prohibitions,  and  by  sub- 
jecting all  foreign  manufactures  to  such  mo- 
derate taxes,  as  it  was  found  from  experience, 
afforded  upon  each  article  the  greatest  revenue 
to  the  public,  our  own  workmen  might  still 
have  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  home 
market ;  and  many  articles,  some  of  which  at 
present  afford  no  revenue  to  government,  and 
others  a  very  inconsiderable  one,  might  afford 
a  very  great  one. 

High  taxes,  sometimes  by  diminishing  the 
consumption  of  the  taxed  conunodities,  and 
sometimes  by  encouraging  smuggling,  fre- 
quently afford  a  smaller  revenue  to  govern- 
ment than  what  might  be  drawn  from  more 
moderate  taxes. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  ef« 
feet  of  the  diminution  of  consumption,  there 
can  be  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  lower- 
ing of  the  tax. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  encouragement  given  to  smug- 
gling, it  may,  perhaps,  be  remedied  in  two 
ways;  either  by  diminishing  the  temptation 
to  smuggle,  or  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
smuggling.  The  temptation  to  smuggle  can 
be  diminished  only  by  the  lowering  of  the 
tax  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  smuggling  can  be 
increased  only  by  establishing  that  system  of 
administration  which  is  most  proper  for  pre- 
venting it. 

The  excise  laws,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from 
experience,  obstruct  and  embarrass  the  opera- 
tions of  the  smuggler  much  more  effectually 
than  those  of  the  customs.  By  introdudng 
into  the  customs  a  system  of  administration 
as  similar  to  that  of  the  excise  as  the  nature 
of  the  different  duties  \%ill  admit,  the  diffi- 
culty of  smuggling  might  be  very  much  in- 
creased. This  alteration,  it  has  been  supposed 
by  many  people,  might  very  easily  be  brought 
about. 

The  importer  of  commodities  liable  to  any 
duties  of  customs,  it  has  been  said,  might,  at 
his  option,  be  allowed  either  to  carry  them  to 
his  own  private  warehouse  ;  or  to  lodge  them 
in  a  warehouse,  provided  either  at  his  own  ex- 
pense or  at  that  of  the  public,  but  under  the 
key  of  the  custom-house  officer,  and  never  to 
be  opened  but  in  his  piescnce.  If  the  mer- 
chant carried  them  to  his  own  private  ware- 
house, the  duties  to  be  immediately  paid,  and 
never  afterwards  to  be  drawn  back ;  and  that 
warehouse  to  be  at  all  times  subject  to  the 
visit  and  examination  of  the  custom-house  of- 
ficer, in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  quan- 


tity  contained  in  it  corresponded  ^tb  that  for 
which  the  duty  had  been  paid.  If  he  carried 
them  to  the  public  warehouse,  no  duty  to  be 
paid  till  they  were  taken  out  for  honM  con 
sumption.  If  taken  out  for  exportation^  ta 
be  duty-free;  proper  security  being  always 
given  that  tliey  should  be  so  exported.  The 
dealers  in  those  particular  commodities,  ^thcr 
by  wholesale  or  retail,  to  be  at  all  times  sub- 
ject to  the  visit  and  examination  of  the  cva* 
tom-house  officer ;  and  to  be  obliged  to  jus- 
tify, by  proper  certificates,  the  payment  of  the 
duty  upon  the  whole  quantity  contained  if 
their  shops  or  warehouses.  What  are  called 
the  excise  duties  upon  rum  imported,  are  at 
present  levied  in  this  manner ;  and  the  same 
system  of  administration  might,  perhaps,  be 
extended  to  all  duties  upon  goods  imported ; 
provided  always  that  those  duties  were,  like 
the  duties  of  excise,  confined  to  a  few  s<xrts  ol 
goods  of  the  most  general  use  and  consump* 
tion.  If  they  were  extended  to  almost  all 
sorts  of  goods,  as  at  present,  public  ware. 
houses  of  sufficient  extent  could  not  easily  be 
provided ;  and  goods  of  a  very  delicate  na- 
ture, or  of  which  the  preservation  required 
much  care  and  attention,  could  not  safely  be 
trusted  by  the  merchant  in  any  warehouse  but 
his  own. 

If,  by  such  a  system  of  administrafikw, 
smuggling  to  any  considerable  extent  could 
be  prevented,  even  under  pretty  high  duties ; 
and  if  every  duty  was  occasionally  either 
heightened  or  lowered  according  as  it  was 
most  likely,  either  the  one  way  or  the  other, 
to  afford  the  greatest  revenue  to  the  state; 
taxation  being  always  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  revenue,  and  never  of  monopoly ;  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  a  revenue,  at  least 
equal  to  tlie  present  neat  revenue  of  the  cus- 
toms, might  be  drawn  from  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  only  a  few  sorts  of  goods  ol 
the  most  general  use  and  consumption  ;  and 
that  the  duties  of  customs  might  thus  be 
brought  to  the  same  degree  of  simplicity,  cer. 
tainty,  and  precision,  as  those  of  excise. 
What  the  revenue  at  present  loses  by  draw- 
backs  upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign 
goods,  which  are  afterwards  re-landed  and 
consumed  at  home,  would,  under  this  system, 
be  saved  altogether.  If  to  tliis  saving,  which 
would  alone  be  very  considerable,  were  added 
the  abolition  of  all  bounties  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  home  produce ;  in  all  cases  in  which 
those  bounties  were  not  in  reality  drawbacks 
of  some  duties  of  excise  which  had  before  been 
advanced ;  it  cannot  well  be  doubted,  but  that 
the  neat  revenue  of  customs  might,  aAer  an 
alteration  of  this  kind,  be  fully  equal  to  what 
it  had  ever  been  before. 

If,  by  such  a  change  of  system,  the  public 
revenue  suffered  no  loss,  the  trade  and  manu 
factures  of  the  country  would  certainly  gair 
a  very  considerable  advantage.      The  trude  ic 
the  commodities  not  taxed,  by  far  the  jpvatesi 
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number  would  be  perfectly  Free,  and  might 
be  carried  on  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  with  every  possible  advantage.  Among 
those  commodities  would  be  comprehended 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  all  the  materials 
of  manufacture.  So  far  as  the  free  importa- 
Hon  of  the  necessaries  of  life  reduced  their 
average  money  price  in  the  home  nuirket,  it 
would  reduce  the  money  price  of  labour,  but 
without  reducing  in  any  respect  its  real  re- 
compence.  The  value  of  money  is  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
it  vrill  purchase.  That  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  is  altogether  independent  of  the  quantity 
of  money  which  can  be  had  for  them.  The 
reduction  in  the  money  price  of  labour  would 
necessarily  be  attended  vrith  a  proportionable 
one  in  that  of  all  home  manufactures,  which 
would  thereby  gain  some  advantage  in  all 
foreign  markets.  Tlie  price  of  some  manu- 
factures would  be  reduced,  in  a  still  greater 
proportion,  by  the  free  importation  of  the  raw 
materials.  If  raw  silk  could  be  imported 
from  China  and  Indostan,  duty-free,  the  silk 
manufacturers  in  England  could  greatly  un. 
dersell  those  of  both  FVance  and  Italy.  There 
would  be  no  occasion  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  silks  and  velvets.  The  cheap, 
ness  of  their  goods  would  secure  to  our  own 
workmen,  not  only  the  possession  of  a  home, 
but  a  very  great  command  of  the  foreign 
market.  Even  the  trade  in  the  conmiodities 
taxed,  would  be  carried  on  with  much  more 
advantage  than  at  present.  If  those  commo- 
dities were  delivered  out  of  the  public  ware- 
house for  foreign  exportation,  being  in  this 
case  exempted  from  all  taxes,  the  trade  in  them 
would  be  perfectly  free.  The  carrying  trade, 
in  all  sorts  of  goods,  would,  under  this  sys. 
tem,  enjoy  every  possible  advantage.  If  these 
commodities  were  delivered  out  for  home  con- 
sumption, the  importer  not  being  obliged  to 
advance  the  tax  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
selling  his  goods,  either  to  some  dealer,  or  to 
some  consumer,  he  could  always  afford  to  sell 
them  cheaper  than  if  he  had  been  obliged  to 
advance  it  at  the  moment  of  importation. 
Under  the  same  taxes,  the  foreign  trade  of 
consumption,  even  in  the  taxed  commodities, 
might  in  this  manner  be  carried  on  with  much 
more  advantage  than  it  is  at  present. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  famous  excise 
scheme  of  Sir  Rc^rt  Walpole,  to  establish, 
vrith  r^^d  to  wine  and  tobacco,  a  system 
not  very  unlike  that  which  is  here  proposed. 
But  though  the  bill  which  was  then  brought 
mto  Parliament,  comprehended  those  two 
commodities  only,  it  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  meant  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  ex- 
tensive scheme  of  the  same  kind.  Faction, 
combined  with  the  interest  of  smuggling  mer- 
chants, raised  so  violent,  though  so  unjust  a 
clamour,  against  that  bill,  that  the  minister 
thought  proper  to  drop  it ;  and,  from  a  dread 


of  exciting  a  clamour  of  the  same  kind,  none 
of  his  successors  have  dared  to  resume  the 
project. 

The  duties  upon  foreign  luxuries,  import, 
ed  for  home  consumption,  though  they  some, 
times  fall  upon  the  poor,  fall  principally  upon 
people  of  middling  or  more  than  middling 
fortune.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  duties 
upon  foreign  wines,  upon  coffee^  chocolate, 
tea,  sugar,  &c 

The  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of 
home  produce,  destined  for  home  consump- 
tion, fall  pretty  equally  upon  people  of  all 
ranks,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  ex- 
pense. The  poor  pay  the  duties  upon  malt, 
hops,  beer,  and  ale,  upon  their  own  consump. 
tion ;  the  rich,  upon  both  their  own  consump 
tion  and  that  of  their  servants. 

The  whole  consumption  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  or  of  those  below  the  mid- 
dling rank,  it  must  be  observed,  is,  in  evei7 
country,  much  greater,  not  only  in  quantity, 
but  in  value,  than  that  of  the  middUng,  and 
of  those  above  the  middling  rank.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  inferior  is  much  gr^tter  than 
that  of  the  superior  ranks.  In  the  first  place, 
almost  the  whole  capital  of  every  country  is 
annually  distributed  among  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  as  the  wages  of  productive  labour 
Secondly,  a  great  part  of  the  revenue,  arising 
from  both  the  rent  of  land  and  the  profits  of 
stock,  is  annually  distributed  among  the  same 
rank,  in  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  menial 
servants,  and  other  unproductive  labourers. 
Tliirdly,  some  part  of  the  profits  of  stock  be- 
longs to  the  same  rank,  as  a  revenue  arising 
from  the  employment  of  their  small  capitals. 
The  amount  of  the  profits  annually  made  by 
small  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  retailers 
of  all  kinds,  is  everywhere  very  considerable, 
and  makes  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
annual  produce.  Fourthly  and  lastly,  some 
part  even  of  the  rent  of  land  belongs  to  the 
same  rank ;  a  considerable  part  to  those  who 
are  somewhat  below  the  middling  rank,  and  a 
small  part  even  to  the  lowest  rank  ;  common 
labourers  sometimes  possessing  in  property  an 
acre  or  two  of  land.  Though  the  expense  of 
those  inferior  ranks  of  people,  therefore,  tak- 
ing them  individually,  is  very  small,  yet  the 
whole  noass  of  it,  taking  them  collectively, 
amounts  always  to  by  much  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  whole  expense  of  the  society ;  what 
remains  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  country,  for  the  consumption  of 
the  superior  ranks,  being  always  much  less, 
not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  value.  The  taxes 
upon  expense^  therefore,  which  fall  chiefly  up- 
on that  of  the  superior  ranks  of  people,  upon 
the  smaller  portion  of  the  annual  produce,  are 
likely  to  be  much  less  productive  than  mtha 
those  which  fall  indiflTerently  upon  the  ez- 
pense  of  all  ranks,  or  even  those  which  (all 
diiefiy  upon  that  of  the  inferior  ranks,  tl.an 
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cither  those  which  fall  indifferently  upon  the 
whole  annual  produce,  or  those  whidi  fall 
chiefly  upon  the  larger  portion  of  it.  The 
excise  upon  the  materials  and  manufacture  of 
home-made  fermented  and  spiritous  liquors, 
is,  accordingly,  of  all  the  different  taxes  upon 
expense,  by  far  the  most  productive ;  and  this 
branch  of  the  excise  falls  very  much,  perhaps 
principally,  upon  the  expense  of  the  common 
people.  In  the  year  which  ended  on  the  5th 
of  July  1775,  the  gross  produce  of  this  branch 
of  the  excise  amounted  to  L.3,S41,8S7 :  9 :  d. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  however, 
that  it  is  the  luxuries,  and  not  the  necessary 
expense  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  that 
ought  ever  to  be  taxed.  Tlie  final  payment 
of  any  tax  upon  their  necessary  expense,  would 
fall  altogether  upon  the  superior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple ;  upon  the  smaller  portion  of  the  annual 
produce,  and  not  upon  the  greater.  Such  a 
tax  must,  in  all  cases,  either  raise  tlie  wages 
of  labour,  or  lessen  the  demand  for  it.  It 
could  not  raise  the  wages  of  labour,  without 
throwing  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  upon 
the  superior  ranks  of  people.  It  could  not 
lessen  the  demand  for  labour,  without  lessen- 
ing the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  the  country,  the  fund  upon  which  all 
taxes  must  be  finally  paid.  Whatever  might 
be  the  state  to  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  re- 
duced the  demand  for  labour,  it  must  always 
raise  wages  higher  than  they  otherwise  would 
be  in  that  state ;  and  the  final  payment  of  this 
enhancement  of  wages  must,  in  all  cases,  fall 
upon  the  superior  ranks  of  people. 

Fermented  liquors  brewed,  and  spiritous 
liquors  distilled,  not  for  sale,  but  for  private 
use,  are  not  in  Great  Britain  liable  to  any  du- 
ties of  excise.  This  exemption,  of  which  the 
object  is  to  save  private  families  from  the 
odious  vi&it  and  examination  of  the  tax-ga- 
therer, occasions  the  burden  of  those  duties  to 
fall  frequently  much  lighter  upon  the  rich 
than  upon  the  poor.  It  is  not,  indeed,  very 
common  to  distil  for  private  use,  though  it  is 
done  sometimes.  But  in  tlie  country,  many 
middling,  and  almost  all  rich  and  great  fa^ 
milies,  brew  their  own  beer.  Their  strong 
beer,  therefore,  costs  them  eight  shillings  a- 
barrel  less  than  it  costs  the  common  brewer, 
who  must  have  his  profit  upon  the  tax,  as  well 
as  upon  all  the  other  expense  which  he  ad- 
vances. Such  families,  therefore,  roust  drink 
their  beer  at  least  nine  or  ten  shillings  a-bar- 
rel  cheaper  than  any  liquor  of  the  same  qua- 
lity can  be  drank  by  the  common  people,  to 
whom  it  is  everywhere  more  convenient  to  buy 
their  beer,  by  little  and  little,  from  the  brew, 
ery  or  the  alehouse.  Malt,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, that  is  made  for  the  use  of  a  private  fa- 
mily, is  not  liable  to  the  visit  or  examination 
of  the  tax-gatherer ;  but,  in  this  case   the  fa- 


mily must  compound  at  seren  aluUings  and 
sixpence  a-head  for  the  tax.  Seven  shillingg 
and  sixpence  are  equal  to  the  excise  upon  teo 
bushels  of  malt;  a  quantity  fully  equal  ta 
what  all  the  different  members  of  mnj  sober 
family,  men,  women,  and  children,  are,  at  an 
average,  likely  to  consume.  But  in  ridi  and 
great  families,  where  country  hospitality  as 
much  practised,  the  malt  liquors  consumed  by 
the  members  of  the  family  make  but  a  small 
part  of  the  consumption  of  the  house.  Ettfaer 
on  account  of  this  composition,  however,  or 
for  other  reasons,  it  is  not  near  so  common  to 
malt  as  to  brew  for  private  use.  It  is  diffi. 
cult  to  imagine  any  equitable  reason,  why  those 
who  either  brew  or  distil  for  private  use  should 
not  be  subject  to  a  composition  of  the  same 
kind. 

A  greater  revenue  than  what  is  at  present 
drawn  from  all  the  heavy  taxes  upon  malt, 
beer,  and  ale,  might  be  raised,  it  has  fre- 
quently been  said  by  a  much  lighter  tax  up- 
on nudt ;  the  opportunities  of  defrauding  the 
revenue  being  much  greats  in  a  brewery  tbaa 
in  a  nudt-house ;  and  those  who  brew  for  pri- 
vate use  being  exempted  from  all  duties  or 
composition  for  duties,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  those  who  malt  for  private  use. 

In  the  porter  brewery  of  London,  a  quarter 
of  malt  is  commonly  brewed  into  more  than 
two  barrels  and  a-half,  sometimes  into  thrc* 
barrels  of  porter.     The  different  taxes  upon 
malt  amount  to  six  shillings  a-quarter ;  those 
upon  strong  ale  and  beer  to  eight  shillings  a> 
barrel.     In  the  porter  brewery,  therefore,  the 
different  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  a> 
mount  to  between  twenty-six  and  thirty  shil- 
lings upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt. 
In  the  country  brewery  for  common   country 
sale,  a  quarter  of  malt  is  seldom   brewed  into 
less  than  two  bairels  of  strong,  and   one  bar- 
rel of  small  beer ;  frequently  into  two  barrels 
and  a-half  of  strong  beer.     The  different  taxes 
upon  small  beer  amount  'to  one  shilling  and 
fourpence  a^baireU     In  the  country  brewery, 
therefore,  the  different  taxes  upon  nudt,  beer, 
and  ale,  seldom  amount  to  less  than  tvrenty- 
three  shillings   and  fourpence,   frequently   to 
twenty-six  shillings,  upon  the  produce  of  a 
quarter  of  nudt.     Taking  the  whole  kingdom 
at  an  average,  therefore,  the  whole  amount  of 
the  duties  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  twenty  four  or  twenty- 
five  shillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter 
of  malt.      But  by  taking  off  all  the   differen 
duties  upon  beer  and  ale,  and  by  trebling  the 
malt  tax,  or  by  raising  it  from  six  to  eighteen 
shillings  upon  the  quarter  of  malt,  a  greater 
revenue,  it  is  said,   might  be  raised   by   this 
single  tax,  than  what  is  at  present  drawn  frocn 
all  those  heavier  taxes. 
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In    1772,  the  country 

txdse  produced 1,243,120     5     3 

The  London  brewery        408  260     7     2} 

In  1773,  the  country  ex. 

cise 1,245,808     3     3 

The  Iiondon  brewery        405,406  17  10^ 

In    1774,  the  country 

excise 1,246,373  14     Sk 

The  London  brewery        320,601   18     o| 

In   1775,  the  country 
excise 1,214,583     6     1 


The  London  brewery        463,670 


7  ci 


4;6,547,832  19     S^ 


Average  of  these  four 

years 1,636,958     4     9| 

To  which  adding  the 

average  malutax,  or  958,895     3     0^ 

The  whole  amount  of 
those  different  taxes 
comes  out  to  be.....       2,595,853     7     9^^ 


But,  by  trebling  the 
malt  tax,  or  by  rais- 
ing it  from  six  to 
eighteen  shillings 
upon  the  quarter  of 
xnalt,  that  single  tax 
would  produce 

A  sum  which  exceeds 
the  foregoing  by.... 


2,876,685     9     0|*, 
280  832     1     2|| 


Under  the  old  malt  tax,  indeed,  is  comprc- 
bended  a  tax  of  four  shillings  upon  the  hogs- 
head of  cyder,  and  another  often  shillings  upon 
the  barrel  of  mum.  In  1774,  the  tax  upon 
cyder  produced  only  L.3083  :  6  :  8.  It  pro- 
bably fell  somewhat  short  of  its  usual  amount ; 
all  the  different  taxes  upon  cyder,  having,  that 
year,  produced  less  than  ordinary.  The  tax 
upon  mum,  though  much  heavier,  is  still  less 
productive,  on  account  of  the  smaller  con- 
sumption of  that  liquor.  But  to  balance 
whatever  may  be  the  ordinary  amount  of  those 
two  taxes,  tlwtre  is  comprehended  under  what 


is  called  the  country  excise,  first,  the  old  ex* 
cise  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence  upon  the 
hogshead  of  cyder;  secondly,  a  like  tax  of 
six  shillings  and  eightpence  upon  the  hogs- 
head of  verjuice;  thirdly,  another  of  eight 
shillings  and  ninepence  upon  the  hogshead  of 
vinegar ;  and,  lastly,  a  fourth  tax  of  eleven- 
pence upon  the  gallon  of  mead  or  metheglin. 
The  produce  of  those  different  taxes  will  prob- 
ably much  more  than  counterbalance  that  of 
the  duties  imposed,  by  what  is  called  the  an- 
nual malt  tax,  upon  cyder  and  mum. 

Malt  is  consumed,  not  only  in  the  brewery 
of  beer  and  ale,  but  in  the  manufacture  of 
low  wines  and  spirits.  If  the  malt  tax  were 
to  be  raised  to  eighteen  shillings  upon  the 
quarter,  it  might  be  necessary  to  make  some 
abatement  in  the  different  excises  which  are 
imposed  upon  those  particular  sorts  of  low- 
wines  and  spirits,  of  which  malt  makes  any 
part  of  the  materials.  In  what  are  called 
malt  spirits,  it  makes  commonly  but  a  third 
part  of  the  materials ;  the  other  two-thirds 
being  either  raw  barley,  or  one-third  barley 
and  one-third  wheat.  In  the  distillery  of 
malt  spirits,  both  the  opportunity  and  tlie 
temptation  to  smuggle  are  much  greater  than 
either  in  a  brewery  or  in  a  malt-house ;  the 
opportunity,  on  account  of  the  smaller  bulk 
and  greater  value  of  the  commodity,  and  the 
temptation,  on  account  of  the  superior  height 
of  the  duties,  which  amounted  to  3s.  10§d.* 
upon  the  gallon  of  spirits.  By  increasing  the 
duties  upon  malt,  and  reducing  those  upon 
the  distillery,  both  the  opportunities  and  the 
temptation  to  smuggle  would  be  diminished, 
which  might  occasion  a  still  further  augmen- 
tation of  revenue. 

It  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  to  discourage  the  consump- 
tion of  spiritous  liquors,  on  account  of  their 
supposed  tendency  to  ruin  the  health  and  to 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  common  people. 
According  to  this  policy,  the  abatement  of 
the  taxes  upon  the  distillery  ought  not  to  be 
so  great  as  to  reduce,  in  any  respect,  the  price 
of  those  liquors.  Spiritous  liquors  might 
remain  as  dear  as  ever;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  wholesome  and  invigorating  liquors 
of  beer  and  ale  might  be  considerably  reduced 
in  their  price.  The  people  might  thus  be  in 
part  relieved  from  one  of  the  burdens  of  which 
they  at  present  complain  the  most ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  revenue  might  be  considera- 
bly augmented. 

The  objections  of  Dr.  Davenant  to  this  al- 
teration  in  the  present  system  of  excise  duties 
seem  to  be  without  foundation.  Those  ob* 
jcctions  are,  that  the  tax,  instead  of  dividing 
itself,  as  at  present,  pretty  equally  upon  the 
profit  of  the  maltster,  upon  that  of  the  brewer 

•  Thoogh  the  duties  directly  inpoied  tipon  prool 
tpMU  amount  onljr  to  2t.  Gd.  per  gallon,  these,  added 
.  to  the  dutie*  upon  the  low  winef,  from  which  tney  ate 
'  diftillod,  amount  to  3s  lU|d.  Both  low  wines  and  prool 
,  spirits  are.  to  prevent  frauds,  now  rated  acccrdiny  to 
,  what  tbcy  RSQge  in  the  wasli. 
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jind  ulK>n  that  of  the  retailer,  would  so  far 
as  it  affected  profit,  fall  altogether  upon 
that  of  the  maltster ;  that  the  maltster  could 
not  so  easily  get  back  the  amount  of  the  tax 
in  the  advanced  pricfr  of  his  malt,  as  the  brew- 
er and  retailer  in  tlie  advanced  price  of  their 
liquor ;  and  that  so  heavy  a  tax  upon  malt 
might  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley 
land. 

No  tax  can  ever  reduce,  for  any  consider- 
able time,  the  rate  of  profit  in  any  particular 
trade,  which  must  always  keep  its  level  with 
other  trader,  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  pre- 
sent duties  upon  malt,  l)eer,  and  ale,  do  not 
afiVct  the  profits  of  the  dealers  in  those  com- 
modities, who  all  get  back  the  tax  with  an 
additional  profit,  in  the  enhanced  price  of 
their  goods.  A  tax,  indeed,  may  render  the 
goods  upon  which  it  is  imposed  so  dear,  as  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of  them.  But  the 
consumption  of  malt  is  in  malt  liquors ;  and 
a  tax  of  eighteen  shillings  upon  the  quarter 
of  malt  could  not  well  render  those  liquors 
dearer  than  the  different  taxes,  amounting  to 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  shillings,  do  at 
present.  Those  liquors,  on  the  contrary, 
would  probably  become  cheaper,  and  the 
consumption  of  them  would  be  more  likely  to 
increase  tlian  to  diminish. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  why  it 
should  be  more  diflScult  for  the  maltster  to  get 
back  eighteen  shillings  in  the  advanced  price 
of  his  malt,  than  it  is  at  present  for  the  brew- 
er to  get  back  twenty-four  or  twenty-five, 
sometimes  thirty  shillings,  in  that  of  his  li- 
quor. The  maltster,  indeed,  instead  of  a  tax 
of  six  shillings,  would  be  obliged  to  advance 
one  of  eighteen  shillings  upon  every  quarter 
of  malt.  But  the  brewer  is  at  present  oblig- 
ed to  advance  a  tax  of  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five,  sometimes  thirty  shillings,  upon  every 
quarter  of  malt  which  he  brews.  It  could 
not  be  more  inconvenient  for  the  maltster  to 
advance  a  lighter  tax,  than  it  is  at  present  for 
the  brewer  to  advance  a  heavier  one.  The 
maltster  does  not  always  keep  in  his  grana- 
ries a  stock  of  malt,  which  it  will  require  a 
longer  time  to  dispose  of  than  the  stock  of 
oeer  and  ale  which  the  brewer  frequently 
keeps  in  his  cellars.  Tlie  former,  therefore, 
may  frequently  get  the  returns  of  his  money 
as  soon  as  the  latter.  But  whatever  incon- 
veniency  might  arise  to  the  maltster  from 
being  obliged  to  advance  a  heavier  tax,  it 
could  easily  be  remedied,  by  granting  him  a 
few  months  longer  credit  than  is  at  present 
commonly  given  to  the  brewer. 

Nothing  could  reduce  the  rent  and  profit 
of  barley  land,  which  did  not  reduce  the  de- 
mand for  barley.  But  a  change  of  system, 
which  reduced  the  duties  upon  a  quarter  of 
malt  brewed  into  beer  and  ale,  from  twenty- 
four  and  twenty-five  shillings  to  eighteen 
shillings,  would  be  more  likely  to  increase 
than  diminish  that  demand.      The  rent  and 


profit  of  barley  land,  besides,  must  always  bi 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  other  equally  fertile 
and  equally  well  cultivated  land.  If  they 
were  less,  some  part  of  the  barley  land  would 
soon  be  turned  to  some  other  purpose ;  and 
if  they  were  greats,  more  land  would  soon 
be  turned  to  the  raising  of  barley.  When 
the  ordinary  price  of  any  particular  produce 
of  land  is  at  what  may  be  called  a  nionopoly 
price,  a  tax  upon  it  necessarily  reduces  the 
rent  and  profit  of  the  land  which  grows  it 
A  tax  upon  the  produce  of  those  predoos 
vineyards,  of  which  the  wine  fidla  so  much 
short  of  the  effectual  demand,  that  its  price 
is  always  above  the  natural  proportion  to  that 
of  the  produce  of  other  equally  fertile  and 
equally  well  cultivated  land,  would  necessari- 
ly reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  those  vine- 
yards.  The  price  of  the  wines  being  already 
the  highest  that  could  be  got  for  the  quanti^ 
conmionly  sent  to  market,  it  could  not  be 
raised  higher  without  diminishing  that  quan- 
tity ;  and  the  quantity  could  not  be  diminMK. 
ed  without  still  greater  loss,  because  the 
lands  could  not  be  turned  to  any  other  equal- 
ly valuable  produce.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  tax,  therefore,  would  fall  upon  the  reaC 
and  profit ;  properly  upon  the  rent  of  the 
vineyard.  When  it  has  been  proposed  to  1^ 
any  new  tax  upon  sugar,  our  sugar  planters 
have  frequently  complained  that  the  whole 
weight  of  such  taxes  fell  not  upon  the  con- 
sumer, but  upon  the  producer;  they  never 
having  been  able  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
sugar  af^er  the  tax  higher  than  it  was  bef<xe. 
The  price  had,  it  seems,  before  the  tax,  been 
a  monopoly  price ;  and  the  arguments  adduc> 
ed  to  show  that  sugar  was  an  improper  sub- 
ject of  taxation,  demonstrated  perhaps  that  it 
was  a  proper  one ;  the  gains  of  monopolists, 
whenever  they  can  be  come  at,  being  certain- 
ly of  all  subjects  the  most  proper.  But  the 
ordinary  price  of  barley  has  never  been  a  mo- 
nopoly price ;  and  the  rent  and  profit  of  bar- 
ley land  have  never  been  above  their  natural 
proportion  to  those  of  other  equally  fertile 
and  equally  well  cultivated  land.  The  di£. 
ferent  taxes  which  have  been  imposed  uptm 
malt,  beer,  and  ale,  have  never  lowered  the 
price  of  barley ;  have  never  reduced  the  rent 
and  profit  of  barley  land.  The  price  of  malt 
to  the  brewer  has  constantly  risen  in  propor- 
tion to  the  taxes  imposed  upon  it ;  and  those 
taxes,  together  with  the  different  duties  upon 
beer  and  ale,  have  constantly  either  raised 
the  price,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
reduced  the  quality  of  those  commodities  to 
the  consumer.  Tlie  final  payment  of  those 
taxes  has  fallen  constantly  upon  the  consumer, 
and  not  upon  the  producer. 

The  only  people  likely  to  sufl^er  by  tuc 
change  of  system  here  proposed,  are  those  «  ho 
brew  for  their  own  private  use.  But  the 
exemption,  which  this  superior  rank  of  people 
at  present  ei\joy,  from  venr  heavy  taxes  which 
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«re  paid  by  the  poor  labourer  and  artificer, 
ts  surely  most  unjust  and  unequal,  and  ought 
CO  be  taken  away,  even  though  this  change 
fras  nerer  to  take  place.  It  has  probably 
been  the  interest  of  this  superior  order  of 
people,  however,  which  has  hitherto  prevent- 
ed a  change  of  system  that  could  not  well  fail 
both  to  incmse  the  revenue  and  to  relieve 
the  people. 

Besides  such  duties  as  those  of  customs 
and  excise  above  mentioned,  there  are  several 
others  which  affect  the  price  of  goods  more 
unequally  and  more  indirectly.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  duties,  which,  in  French,  are  called 
peages,  which  in  old  Saxon  times  were  called 
the  duties  of  passage,  and  which  seem  to  have 
been  originally  established  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  our  turnpike  tolls,  or  tlie  tolls  upon 
our  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  road  or  of  the  narigation. 
Those  duties,  when  applied  to  such  purposes, 
are  most  properly  imposed  according  to  the 
bulk  or  weight  of  the  goods.  As  they  were 
originally  local  and  provincial  duties,  appli- 
cable to  local  and  provincial  purposes,  the 
administration  of  them  was,  in  most  cases, 
entrusted  to  the  particular  town,  parish,  or 
lordship,  in  which  they  were  levied;  such 
communities  being,  in  some  way  or  other, 
tupposed  to  be  accountable  for  the  applica- 
tion. The  sovereign,  who  is  altogether  un- 
accountable, has  in  many  countries  assumed 
to  himself  the  administration  of  those  duties ; 
and  though  be  has  in  most  cases  enhanced 
very  much  the  duty,  he  has  in  many  entirely 
neglected  the  application.  If  the  turnpike 
tolls  of  Great  Britain  should  ever  become 
one  of  the  resources  of  government,  we  may 
learn,  by  the  example  of  many  other  na- 
tions, what  would  probably  be  the  conse- 
quence. Such  tolls,  no  doubt,  are  finally 
paid  by  the  consumer ;  but  the  consumer  is 
not  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  expense,  when 
be  pays,  not  according  to  the  value,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  bulk  or  weight  of  what  he 
consumes.  When  such  duties  are  imposed, 
not  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight,  but  ac- 
cording  to  the  supposed  value  of  the  goods, 
tbey  become  properly  a  sort  of  inland  cus- 
toms or  excise,  which  obstruct  very  much  the 
most  important  of  all  branches  of  commerce, 
the  interior  commerce  of  the  country. 

In  some  small  states,  duties  similar  to  those 
passage  duties  are  imposed  upon  goods  car- 
ried across  tlie  territory,  either  by  land  or  by 
water,  from  one  foreign  country  to  another. 
These  are  in  some  countries  called  transit- 
duties.  Some  of  the  little  Italian  states 
which  are  situated  upon  tlie  Po,  and  the  riv- 
ers wliich  run  into  it,  derive  some  revenue 
from  duties  of  this  kind,  which  are  paid  alto- 
gether by  fcreigners,  and  which,  perhaps,  are 
the  only  duties  that  one  state  can  impose 
l^on  the  subjects  of  another,  without  ob- 
structing,   in   any   respect,   the   industry   or 


commerce  of  its  own.  The  most  important 
transit-duty  in  the  world,  is  that  levied  by 
the  king  of  Denmark  upon  all  merchant  sliipi 
which  pass  through  the  Sound. 

Such  taxes  upon  luxuries,  as  the  greatei 
part  of  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise, 
though  they  all  fall  indifferently  upon  every 
different  species  of  revenue,  and  are  paid 
finally,  or  without  any  retribution,  by  who- 
ever consumes  the  commodities  upon  which 
they  are  imposed  ;  yet  they  do  not  always  fall 
equally  or  proportionally  upon  the  revenue  of 
every  individual.  As  every  man*s  humour 
regulates  the  degree  of  his  consumption, 
every  man  contributes  rather  according  to  his 
humour,  than  in  proportion  to  his  revenue  t 
the  profuse  contribute  more,  the  parsimonious 
less,  than  their  proper  proportion.  During 
the  minority  of  a  roan  of  great  fortune,  he 
contributes  commonly  very  little,  by  his  con- 
sumption, towards  the  support  of  that  stat«> 
from  whose  protection  he  derives  a  great  re. 
venue.  Those  who  live  in  another  country, 
contribute  nothing  by  their  consumption  to- 
wards the  support  of  the  government  of  that 
country,  in  which  is  situated  the  source  of 
their  revenue.  If  in  this  latter  country  there 
should  be  no  land  tax,  nor  any  considerable 
duty  upon  the  transference  either  of  moveable 
or  immoveable  property,  as  is  the  case  in  Ire- 
land, such  absentees  may  derive  a  great  re- 
venue from  th^  protection  of  a  government, 
to  the  support  of  which  they  do  not  contri- 
bute a  single  shilling.  This  inequality  is  like- 
ly to  be  greatest  in  a  country  of  which  the 
government  is,  in  some  respects,  subordinate 
and  dependant  upon  that  of  some  other. 
The  people  who  possess  the  roost  extensive 
property  in  the  dependant,  will,  in  this  case, 
generally  chuse  to  live  in  the  governing  coun- 
try. Ireland  is  precisely  in  this  situation; 
and  we  cannot  therefore  wonder,  that  the 
proposal  of  a  tax  upon  absentees  should  be 
so  very  popular  in  that  country.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  a  little  difficult  to  ascertain  either 
what  sort,  or  what  degree  of  absence,  would 
subject  a  man  to  be  taxed  as  an  absentee,  or 
at  what  precise  time  the  tax  should  either 
begin  or  end.  If  you  except,  however,  this 
very  peculiar  situation,  any  inequality  in  the 
contribution  of  individuals  which  can  arise 
from  such  taxes,  is  much  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  very  circumstance  which  occa- 
sions that  inequality;  the  circumstance  that 
every  man's  contribution  is  altogether  volun* 
tary  ;  it  being  altogether  in  his  i>ower,  either 
to  consume,  or  not  to  consume,  the  commo- 
dity taxed.  Where  such  taxes,  therefore^ 
are  properly  assessed,  and  upon  proper  com- 
modities, they  are  paid  with  less  grumbling 
than  any  other.  When  they  are  advanced  by 
the  merchant  or  nuinufactuicr,  the  consumer, 
who  finally  pays  them,  soon  comes  to  con« 
found  them  with  the  price  of  the  commodi- 
ties, and  almost  forgets  that  he  pays  any  tax. 
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Such  taxes  are,  or  raaj  be,  perfectly  cer- 
tain ;  or  may  be  assessed,  mj  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  concerning  either  what  ought  to  be 
paid,  or  when  it  ought  to  be  paid ;  concern- 
ing either  the  quantity  or  the  time  of  pay- 
ment. WhateTer  uncertainty  there  may  some- 
times be,  cither  in  the  duties  of  customs  in 
Great  Britain,  or  in  other  duties  of  the  same 
kind  in  other  countries,  it  cannot  arise  from 
the  nature  of  those  duties,  but  from  the  in- 
accurate or  unskilful  manner  in  which  the  law 
that  imposes  them  is  expressed. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  generally  are,  and  al- 
ways may  be,  paid  piece-meal,  or  in  propor- 
tion as  the  contributors  have  occasion  to  pur- 
chase the  goods  upon  which  they  are  impeded. 
In  the  time  and  mode  of  payment,  they  are, 
or  may  be,  of  all  taxes  the  most  convenient. 
Upon  the  whole,  such  taxes,  therefore,  are 
perhaps  as  agreeable  to  the  three  first  of  the 
four  general  maxims  concerning  taxation,  as 
any  other.  They  offend  in  every  respect 
against  the  fourth. 

Such  taxes,  in  proportion  to  what  they 
bring  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  state,  al- 
ways take  out,  or  keep  out,  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  more  than  almost  any  other  taxes. 
They  seem  to  do  this  in  all  the  four  different 
ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  do  it. 

first,  the  lev3ring  of  such  taxes,  even  when 
imposed  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  re- 
quires a  great  number  of  custom-house  and 
excise  officers,  whose  salaries  and  perquisites 
are  a  real  tax  upon  the  people,  which  brings 
nothing  into  the  treasury  of  the  state.  This 
expense,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is  more  moderate  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
most  other  countries.  In  the  year  which 
ended  on  the  5th  of  July,  1775,  the  gross 
produce  of  the  different  duties,  under  the  ma^ 
nagement  of  the  commissioners  of  excise  in 
England,  amounted  to  L.  5,507,308  :  18:  8 J, 
which  was  levied  at  an  expense  of  little  more 
than  five  and  a-half  per  cent.  From  this 
gross  produce,  however,  there  must  be  de- 
ducted what  was  paid  away  in  bounties  and 
drawbacks  upon  the  exportation  of  exciseable 
goods,  which  will  reduce  the  neat  produce 
below  five  millions.*  The  levying  of  the 
salt  duty,  and  excise  duty,  but  under  a  dif- 
ferent management,  is  much  more  expensive. 
The  neat  revenue  of  the  customs  does  not 
amount  to  two  millions  and  a-half,  which  is 
levied  at  an  expense  of  more  than  ten  per 
cent.,  in  the  salaries  of  officers  and  other  in- 
cidents. But  tlie  perquisites  of  custom-house 
officers  are  everywhere  much  greater  than 
their  salaries  ;  at  some  ports  more  than  double 
or  triple  those  salaries.  If  tlie  salaries  of 
officers,  and  other  incidents,  therefore,  a- 
ciount   to  more  than  ten  per  cent,  upon  the 

»  fheneat  tirodure  of  Ihat  year,  after  deducting  ail  ex- 
tenser  and  allowAnv  e:   ainouiitcd  to  L.  4.975,652 :  19 : 6. 


neat  revenue  of  the  custotnb,  the  mhole  cz> 
pense  of  levying  that  revenue  may  amount 
in  salaries  and  perquisites  together,  to  mate 
than  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  The  officers  ci 
excise  receive  few  or  no  perquisites  ;  and  the 
administration  of  that  branch  of  the  revenat 
being  of  more  recent  establishment,  is  in  ge. 
neral  less  corrupted  than  that  of  the  custom^ 
into  which  length  of  time  has  introduced  and 
authorised  many  abuses.  By  charging  upon 
malt  the  whole  revenue  which  is  at  preaeat 
levied  by  the  different  duties  upon  nudt  and 
malt  liquors,  a  saving,  it  is  supposed,  of  more 
than  L.  50,000,  might  be  made  in  the  annu^ 
expense  of  the  excise.  By  confining  the 
duties  of  customs  to  a  few  sorts  of  goods,  and 
by  levying  those  duties  according  to  die  ex- 
cise laws,  a  much  greater  saving  might  pro> 
bably  be  made  in  Uie  annual  expense  of  the 
customs. 

Secondly,  such  taxes  necessarily  occasioo 
some  obstruction  or  discouragement  to  oer. 
tain  branches  of  industry.  As  they  alw;i^ 
raise  the  price  of  the  commodity  taxed,  they 
so  far  discourage  its  consumption,  and  cotue- 
quently  its  production.  If  it  is  a  commodity 
of  home  growth  or  manufacture,  less  laboor 
comes  to  be  employed  in  raising  and  prodoe- 
ing  it.  If  it  is  a  foreign  commodity  c^  whkdb 
the  tax  increases  in  this  manner  the  pricey  the 
commodities  of  the  same  kind  which  are 
made  at  home  may  thereby,  indeed,  gain 
some  advantage  in  the  home  market,  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  domestic  industry  may 
thereby  be  turned  toward  preparing  them. 
But  though  this  rise  of  price  in  a  foreigD 
commodity,  may  encourage  domestic  industry 
in  one  particular  branch,  it  necessarily  dis- 
courages that  industry  in  almost  every  odicr. 
The  dearer  the  Birmingham  manufacturer 
buys  his  foreign  wine,  the  cheaper  he  neces- 
sarily sells  that  part  of  his  hardware  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thin^ 
with  the  price  of  which,  he  buys  it.  llial 
part  of  his  hardware,  therefore,  becomes  at 
less  value  to  him,  and  he  has  less  encourage' 
ment  to  work  at  it.  The  dearer  the  consum- 
ers  in  one  country  pay  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  another,  the  cheaper  they  necessarily 
sell  that  part  of  their  own  surplus  produce 
with  which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing; 
with  the  price  of  which,  they  buy  it.  'Iliat 
part  of  their  own  surplus  produce  becomes 
of  less  value  to  them,  and  they  have  less  en- 
courogement  to  increase  its  quantity.  All 
taxes  upon  consumable  commodities,  there^ 
fore,  tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tive labour  below  what  it  otherwise  would  be, 
either  in  preparing  the  commodities  taxed,  if 
they  are  home  commodities,  or  in  preparing 
those  with  which  they  are  purchased,  if  thev 
are  foreign  commodities.  Such  taxes,  too,  al- 
ways alter,  more  or  less,  the  natural  dircctioi 
of  national  industry^  and  turn  it  into  a  clian- 
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oel  always  diflerent  from,  and  generally  less 
advantageous,  than  that  in  which  it  would 
have  run  of  its  own  accord. 

Thirdly,  the  hope  of  evading  such  taxes  by 
smuggling,  gives  frequent  occasion  to  for- 
feitures and  other  penalties,  which  entirely 
ruin  the  smuggler ;  a  person  who,  though  no 
doubt  highly  blameable  for  violating  the  laws 
of  his  country,  is  frequently  incapi^le  of  vio- 
lating those  of  natural  justice,  and  would 
bave  been,  in  every  respect,  an  excellent  citi- 
len,  had  not  the  laws  of  his  country  made 
that  a  crime  which  nature  never  meant  to  be 
so.  In  those  corrupted  governments,  where 
there  is  at  least  a  general  suspicion  of  much 
unnecessary  expense,  and  great  misapplica- 
tion of  the  pubUc  revenue,  the  laws  which 
guard  it  are  little  respected.  Not  many  peo- 
ple are  scrupulous  about  smuggling,  when, 
without  perjury,  they  can  find  an  easy  and 
safe  opportunity  of  doing  so.  To  pretend  to 
have  any  scruple  about  buying  smuggled 
goods,  though  a  manifest  encouragement  to 
the  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  to  the 
perjury  which  almost  always  attends  it,  would, 
in  most  countries,  be  r^arded  as  one  of  those 
pedantic  pieces  of  hypocrisy  which,  instead  of 
gaining  credit  with  anybody,  serve  only  to 
expose  the  person  who  affects  to  practise  them 
to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  gr^tter  knave 
than  most  of  his  neighbours.  By  this  indul- 
gence of  the  public,  the  smuggler  u  often 
encouraged  to  continue  a  trade,  which  he  is 
thus  taught  to  consider  as  in  some  measure 
innocent ;  and  when  the  severity  of  the  re- 
venue laws  is  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  he  is 
frequently  disposed  to  defend  with  violence, 
what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  his 
just  property.  From  being  at  first,  perhaps, 
rather  imprudent  than  criminal,  he  at  last  too 
often  becomes  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
determined  violators  of  the  laws  of  society. 
By  the  ruin  of  the  smuggler,  his  capital, 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  main- 
taining productive  labour,  is  absorbed  either 
in  the  revenue  of  the  state,  or  in  that  of  the 
revenue  ofiScer;  and  is  employed  in  main- 
taining unproductive,  to  the  diminution  of  the 
general  capital  o(  the  society,  and  of  the  use- 
ful industry  which  it  might  otherwise  have 
maintained. 

Fourthly,  such  taxes,  by  subjecting  at  least 
the  dealers  in  the  taxed  commodities,  to  the 
frequent  visits  and  odious  examination  of  the 
tax-gatherers,  expose  them  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  to  some  degree  of  oppression,  and  al- 
ways to  much  trouble  and  vexation ;  and 
though  vexation,  as  has  already  been  said,  is 
not  strictly  speaking  expense,  it  is  certainly 
equivalent  to  the  expense  at  which  every  man 
would  be  willing  to  redeem  himself  from  it. 
The  laws  of  excise,  though  more  effectual  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  instituted, 
are,  in  this  respect,  more  vexatious  than  those 
o(  the  customs.     When  a  merchant  has  inv> 


ported  goods  subject  to  certain  duties  of  cus- 
toms; when  he  has  paid  those  dudes,  and 
lodged  the  goods  in  his  warehouse ;  he  is  not, 
in  most  cases,  liable  to  any  further  trouble  or 
vexation  from  the  custom-house  officer.  It  is 
otherwise  with  goods  subject  to  duties  of  ex. 
cise.  The  dealers  have  no  respite  from  the 
continual  visits  and  examination  of  the  excise 
officers.  The  duties  of  excise  are,  upon  this 
account,  more  unpopular  than  those  of  thi* 
customs;  and  so  are  the  officers  who  levy 
them.  Those  officers,  it  is  pretended,  thou^ 
in  general,  perhaps,  they  do  their  duty  fully 
as  well  as  those  of  the  customs ;  yet,  as  that 
duty  obliges  them  to  be  frequently  very  trou- 
blesome to  some  of  their  neighbours,  com- 
monly contract  a  certain  hardness  of  charac- 
ter, which  the  others  frequently  have  not. 
This  observation,  however,  may  very  proba- 
bly be  the  mere  suggestion  of  fraudulent  deal- 
ers, whose  smuggling  is  either  prevented  or 
detected  by  their  diligence. 

The  inconveniencies,  however,  which  axe, 
perhaps,  in  some  degree  inseparable  from 
taxes  upon  consumable  commodities,  fall  as 
light  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  up- 
on those  of  any  other  country  of  which  the 
government  is  nearly  as  expensive.  Our 
state  b  not  perfect,  and  might  be  mended; 
but  it  is  as  good,  or  better,  than  that  of  most 
of  our  neighbours. 

In  consequence  of  the  notion,  that  duties 
upon  consumable  goods  were  taxes  upon 
the  profits  of  merchants,  those  duties  have,  in 
some  countries,  been  repeated  upon  every  suc- 
cessive sale  of  the  goods.  If  the  profits  of 
the  merchant-importer  or  merchant-manufac- 
turer were  taxed,  equality  seemed  to  requirn 
that  those  of  all  the  middle  buyers,  who  in- 
tervened between  either  of  them  and  the  con- 
sumer,  should  likewise  be  taxed.  The  famous 
alcavala  of  Spain  seems  to  have  been  establish- 
ed upon  this  principle.  It  was  at  first  a  tax 
of  ten  per  cent,  afterwards  of  fourteen  per 
cent,  and  it  is  at  present  only  six  per  cent 
upon  the  sale  of  every  sort  of  property*  whether 
moveable  or  immoveable  ;  and  it  is  repeated 
every  time  the  property  is  sold.  *  Tlie  levy- 
ing of  this  tax  requires  a  multitude  of  revenue 
officers,  sufficient  to  guard  the  transportation 
of  goods,  not  only  from  one  province  to 
another,  but  from  one  shop  to  another.  It 
subjects,  not  only  the  dealers  in  some  sorts  of 
goods,  but  those  in  all  sorts,  every  farmer, 
every  manufacturer,  every  merchant  and  sliop- 
keeper,  to  the  continual  visit  and  examination 
of  the  tax-gatherers.  Through  the  greata 
part  of  the  country  in  which  a  tax  of  this  kind 
is  established,  nothing  can  be  produced  foi 
distant  sale.  The  produce  of  every  part  of  the 
country  must  be  proportioned  to  the  consump. 
tion  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  the  alcm 
vala,  accordingly,  that  Ustaritz  imputes  the  niir 
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of  the  manufactures  of  Spain.  He  might  have 
imputed  to  it,  likewise,  Uie  declension  of  agri. 
culture,  it  being  imposed  not  only  upon  manu- 
factures, but  upon  the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  there  is  a  simi- 
lar tax  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of 
all  contracts,  and  consequently  upon  that  of 
all  contracts  of  sale.  It  is  both  lighter  than 
the  Spanish  tax,  and  the  greater  part  of 
towns  and  parishes  are  allowed  to  pay  a  com- 
position in  lieu  of  it.  They  levy  this  com- 
position in  what  manner  they  please,  generally 
in  a  way  that  gives  no  interruption  to  the 
interior  commerce  of  the  place.  The  Nea- 
politan tax,  therefore,  is  not  near  so  ruinous 
as  the  Spanish  one. 

The  uniform  system  of  taxation,  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions  of  no  great  consequence, 
takes  place  in  all  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  leaves  the 
interior  commerce  of  the  country,  the  inland 
and  coasting  trade,  almost  entirely  free.  The 
inland  trade  is  almost  perfectly  free ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  goods  may  be  carried  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  without  re- 
quiring any  permit  or  let-pass,  without  being 
subject  to  question,  visit  or  examination,  from 
the  revenue  officers.  Tliere  are  a  few  excep- 
tions, but  they  are  such  as  can  give  no  in- 
terruption to  any  important  branch  of  inland 
commerce  of  the  country.  Goods  carried 
coastwise,  indeed,  require  certificates  or  coost- 
cockets.  If  you  except  coals,  however,  the 
rest  are  almost  all  duty-free.  This  freedom  of 
interior  commerce,  the  effect  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  system  of  taxation,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain ;  every  great  country  being  necessari- 
ly tlie  best  and  most  extensive  market  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  productions  of  its  own  in- 
dustry. If  the  same  freedom  in  consequence 
of  the  same  uniformity,  could  be  extended  to 
Ireland  and  tlic  plantations,  both  the  grandeur 
of  the  state,  and  the  prosperity  of  every  part 
of  the  empire,  would  probably  be  still  greater 
than  at  present. 

In  France,  the  different  revenue  laws  which 
take  place  in  the  different  provinces,  require  a 
multitude  of  revenue  officers  to  surround,  not 
only  tlie  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  but  those 
of  almost  each  particular  province,  in  order 
either  to  prevent  the  importation  of  certain 
goods,  or  to  subject  it  to  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain duties,  to  the  no  small  interruption  of 
the  interior  commerce  of  the  country.  Some 
provinces  are  allowed  to  compound  for  the 
gabelle,  or  salt  tax  ;  others  are  exempted  from 
it  altogetlier.  Some  provinces  are  exempted 
from  tlic  exclusive  sale  of  tobacco,  which  the 
farmers-general  enjoy  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom,  llie  aides,  which  correspond 
to  the  excise  in  England,  are  very  different  in 
different  provinces.  Some  provinces  are  ex- 
empted from  tliem,  and  pay  a  composition  or 
equivalent.     In  those  in  which  they  take  place, 


and  are  in  farm,  there  are  manj  local  datier 
which  do  not  extend  beyond  a  particular  tows 
or  district.  The  traites,  which  correspond  to 
our  customs,  divide  the  kingdom  into  three 
great  parts ;  first,  the  provinces  subject  to  the 
tariff  of  1664,  which  are  called  the  provinces  ol 
the  five  great  farms,  and  under  whic^  are  com- 
prehended Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  grest. 
er  part  of  the  interior  provinces  of  the  king 
dom ;  secondly,  the  provinces  subject  to  the 
tariff  of  1667,  which  are  called  the  provinots 
reckoned  foreign,  and  under  which  are  com- 
prehended the  greater  part  of  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces; and,  thirdly,  those  provinces  which 
are  said  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  or  which, 
because  they  are  allowed  a  free  commerce  with 
foreign  countries,  are,  in  their  commerce  with 
the  other  provinces  of  France,  subjected  to 
the  same  duties  as  other  foreign  countries 
Tliese  are  Alsace,  the  three  bishoprics  of  Menti, 
Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  the  three  cities  ol 
Dunkirk,  Bayonne,  and  Marseilles.  Both  b 
the  provinces  of  the  five  great  farms  (called 
so  on  account  of  an  ancient  division  of  the 
duties  of  customs  into  five  great  branches, 
each  of  which  was  originally  the  subject  of  a 
particular  farm,  though  they  are  now  all 
united  into  one),  and  in  Uiose  which  are 
said  to  be  reckoned  foreign,  there  are  many 
local  duties  which  do  not  extend  beyond  a 
particular  town  or  district.  Hiere  are  aom« 
such  even  in  the  provinces  which  are  said  to 
be  treated  as  foreign,  particularly  in  the  city 
of  Marseilles.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe 
how  much  both  the  restraints  upon  the  interior 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  tlie  number  ol 
the  revenue  officers,  must  be  multiplied,  ia 
order  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  those  different 
provinces  and  districts  which  are  subject  to 
such  different  systems  of  taxation. 

Over  and  above  the  general  restraints  s- 
rising  from  this  complicated  system  of  revenue 
laws,  the  commerce  of  wine  (after  com,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  production  of  France] 
is,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces,  sub^ 
ject  to  particular  restraints  arising  from  the 
favour  which  has  been  shown  to  the  vineyards 
of  particular  provinces  and  districts  above  those 
of  others.  The  provinces  most  famous  for 
their  wines,  it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  are 
those  in  which  the  trade  in  that  article  is  sub- 
ject to  the  fewest  restraints  of  this  kind.  The 
extensive  market  which  such  provinces  enjoy, 
encourages  good  management  both  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  vineyards,  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent preparation  of  their  wines. 

Such  various  and  complicated  revenue  laws 
are  not  peculiar  to  France.  The  little  duchy 
of  Milan  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  in  each 
of  which  there  is  a  different  system  of  taxa- 
tion, with  regard  to  several  different  sorts  of 
consumable  goods.  Tlie  still  smaller  territo- 
ries of  the  duke  of  Parma  are  divided  into 
three  or  four,  each  of  which  has,  in  the  same 
manner,  a  system  of  its  own       Under  suck 
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absurd  management,  nothing  but  the  great 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  happiness  of  the  cli- 
mate, could  preserve  such  countries  from  soon 
relapsing  into  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and 
barbarism. 

Tales  upon  consumable  commodities  may 
either  be  levied  by  an  administration,  of  which 
the  officers  are  appointed  by  government,  and 
are  immediately  accountable  to  government, 
of  which  the  revenue  must,  in  this  case,  vary 
Irom  year  to  year,  according  to  the  occasional 
variations  in  the  produce  of  the  tax  ;  or  they 
may  be  let  in  farm  for  a  rent  certain,  the  far- 
mer being  allowed  to  appoint  his  own  officers, 
who,  though  obliged  to  levy  the  tax  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  law,  are  under  his 
immediate   inspection,   and  are  immediately 
accountable  to  him.     The  best  and  most  fru- 
gal  way  of  levying  a  tax  can  never  be  by 
farm.     Over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for 
paying  the  stipulated  rent,  the  salaries  of  the 
officers,  and  the  whole  expense  of  admini- 
stration, the  farmer  must  always  draw  from 
the  produce  of  the  tax  a  certain  profit,  propor- 
tioned  at  least  to  the  advance  which  he  makes, 
to  the  risk  which  he  runs,  to  the  trouble  whidi 
he  is  at,  and  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  which 
it  requires  to  manage  so  very  complicated  a 
concern.    Government,  by  establishing  an  ad- 
ministration under  their  own  immediate  in- 
spection, of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  the 
farmer  establishes,  might  at  least   save  this 
orofit,  which  is  almost  always  exorbitant.   To 
farm  any  considerable  branch  of  the  public  re- 
venue requires  either  a  great  capital,  or  a  great 
credit ;  circumstances  which  would  alone  re- 
strain the  competition  for  such  an  undertaking 
to  a  very  small  number  of  people.    Of  the  few 
who  have  thu  capital  or  credit,  a  still  smaller 
number  have. the  necessary  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience ;  another  circumstance  which  restrains 
the  competition  still  further.     The  very  few 
who  are  in  condition  to  become  competitors, 
find  it  more  for  their  interest  to  combine  to- 
gether ;  to  become  copartners,  instead  of  com- 
petitors;  and,  when   the  farm  is  set  up  to 
auction,  to  offer  no  rent  but  what  is  much  be- 
low the  real  value.     In  countries  where  the 
public  revenues  are  in  farm,  the  farmers  are 
generally  the   most  opulent  people.      Hicir 
wealth  would  alone  excite  the  public  indig 
nation ;  and  the  vanity  which  ahnost  always 
accompanies  such  upstart  fortunes,  the  fool- 
ish ostentation   with  which   they  commonly 
display  that  wealth,  excite  that  indignation 
still  more. 

The  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  never 
find  the  laws  too  severe,  which  punish  any  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  payment  of  a  tax.  They 
have  no  bowels  for  the  contributors,  who  are 
not  their  subjects,  and  whose  universal  bank- 
ruptcy, if  it  should  happen  the  day  afVer  the 
farm  is  expired,  would  not  much  affect  their 
interest.  In  the  greatest  exigencies  of  the 
state,  when  the  anxiety  of  the  sovereign  for 


the  exact  payment  of  his  revenue  is  necessarily 
the  greatest,  they  seldom  fail  to  complain,  that 
without  laws  more  rigorous  than  those  which 
actually  took  place,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
them  to  pay  even  the  usual  rent  In  those 
moments  of  public  distress,  their  commands 
cannot  be  disputed.  The  revenue  laws,  there- 
fore, become  gradually  more  and  more  severe. 
The  most  sanguinary  are  always  to  be  found 
in  countries  where  the  greater  part  of  the  pub- 
b'c  revenue  is  in  farm ;  the  mildest,  in  coun- 
tries  where  it  is  levied  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  the  sovereign.  Even  a  bad  so- 
vereign feels  more  compassion  for  his  people 
than  can  ever  be  expected  from  the  farmers 
of  his  revenue.  He  knows  that  the  perma- 
nent grandeur  of  his  family  depends  upon 
the  prosperity  of  his  people,  and  he  will  never 
knowingly  ruin  that  prosperity  for  the  sake 
of  any  momentary  interest  of  his  own.  It 
is  otherwise  with  the  farmers  of  his  revenue, 
whose  grandeur  may  frequently  be  the  effect 
of  the  ruin,  and  not  of  the  prosperity,  of  his 
people. 

A  tax  is  sometimes  not  only  farmed  for  a 
certain  rent,  but  the  farmer  has,  besides,  the 
monopoly  of  the  commodity  taxed.    In  France, 
the  duties  upon  tobacco  and  salt  are  levied  in 
this  manner.     In  such  cases,  the  farmer,  in- 
stead of  one,  levies  two  exorbitant  profits  up- 
on the  people ;  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  sUU  more  exorbitant  one  of  the  monopo- 
list.     Tobacco  being  a  luxury,  every  man  is 
allowed  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  as  he  chuses ; 
but  salt  being  a  necessary,  every  man  is  ob- 
liged to  buy  of  the  farmer  a  certain  quantity 
of  it ;  because,  if  he  did  not  buy  this  quan 
tity  of  the  farmer,  he  would,  it  is  presumed, 
buy  it  of  some  smuggler.     The  taxes  upon 
both  conunodities  are  exorbitant     The  temp- 
tation to  smuggle,  consequently,  is  to  many 
people  irresistible ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  farmer's  officers,  render  the  yielding  to  the 
temptation   almost   cetuinly   ruinous.      The 
smuggling  of  salt  and  tobacco  sends  every 
year   several  hundred  people    to  the  galleys, 
besides  a  very  considerable  number  whom  it 
sends  to  the  gibbet     Those  taxes,  levied  in 
this  manner,    yield  a  very   considerable   re- 
venue to  government      In  1767,  the   farm 
of  tobacco  was   let  for  twenty-two   millions 
five   hundred   and    forty-one    thousand    two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  livres  a-year ;  that 
of  salt  for  thirty-six  millions    four  hundred 
and   ninety-two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
four  livres.     The  farm,  in  both  cases,  was  to 
commence   in    1768,    and   to    last    for    six 
years.      Those  who  consider  the  blood  of  the 
people  as  nothing,   in  comparison   with  the 
revenue  of  the  prince,  may,  perhaps,  approve 
of  this  method   of  levying   taxes.     Similar 
taxes  and  monopolies  of  salt  and  tobacco  havt 
been  established  in  many  other  countries,  par 
ticularly  in  the  Austrian  and  Prusuan  domi* 
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nions,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  states  of 
Italy. 

In  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  actual 
revenue  of  tlie  crown  is  derived  from  eight 
different  sources ;  the  taille,  the  capitation, 
the  two  vingtiemes,  the  gabelles,  the  aides, 
the  traites,  the  domaine,  and  the  farm  of  to- 
bacco. The  five  last  are,  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  provinces,  under  farm.  The  three  first 
are  everywhere  levied  by  an  administration, 
under  the  immediate  inspection  and  direction 
of  government ;  and  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  in  proportion  to  what  they  take 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  they  bring 
more  into  the  treasury  of  the  prince  than  the 
other  five,  of  which  the  administration  is  much 
more  wasteful  and  expensive. 

The  finances  of  France  seem,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  to  admit  of  three  very  obvious  re- 
formations. First,  by  abolishing  the  taille  and 
the  capitation,  and  by  increasing  the  number  of 
the  vingtiemes,  so  as  to  produce  an  additional 
revenue  equal  to  the  amount  of  those  other 
taxes,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  might  be  pre- 
served; tlie  expense  of  collection  might  be 
much  diminished ;  the  vexation  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  which  the  taille  and  capita- 
tion occasion,  might  be  entirely  prevented ; 
and  the  superior  ranks  might  not  be  more 
burdened  than  the  greater  part  of  them  are  at 
present.  The  vingtieme,  I  have  already  ob- 
served, b  a  tax  very  nearly  of  the  same  kind 
with  what  is  called  the  land  tax  of  England. 
The  burden  of  the  taille,  it  is  acknowledged, 
falls  finally  upon  the  proprietors  of  land  ;  and 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  capitation  is  assessed 
upon  those  who  are  subject  to  tlie  taille,  at  so 
much  a-pound  of  that  other  tax,  the  final 
payment  of  the  greater  part  of  it  must  like- 
wise fall  upon  the  same  order  of  people. 
Though  the  number  of  the  vingtiemes,  there- 
fore, M-as  increased,  so  as  to  produce  an  addi- 
tional revenue  equal  to  the  amount  of  both 
those  taxes,  the  superior  ranks  of  people  might 
not  be  more  burdened  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent ;  many  individuals,  no  doubt,  would,  on 
account  of  the  great  inequalities  with  which 
the  taille  is  commonly  assessed  upon  the  es- 
tates  and  tenants  of  different  individuals.  The 
interest  and  opposition  of  such  favoured  sub- 
jects, are  the  obstacles  most  likely  to  prevent 
this,  or  any  other  reformation  of  the  same 
kind.  Secondly,  by  rendering  the  gabelle, 
the  aides,  the  traites,  the  taxes  upon  tobacco, 
all  the  different  customs  and  excises,  uniform 
in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  those 
taxes  might  be  levied  at  much  less  expense, 
and  the  interior  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
might  be  rendered  as  free  as  that  of  England. 
Thirdly,  and  lastly,  by  subjecting  all  tliose 
taxes  to  an  administration  under  the  imme- 
diate inspection  and  direction  of  government, 
die  exorbitant  profits  of  the  farmers-general 
might  be  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  state. 
The  opposition  arising  from  the  private  inte- 


rest of  individuals,  is  likely  to  be  as 

for  preventing  the  two  last  as  the  6rst-iiiiB- 

tioned  scheme  of  reformation. 

The  French  system  of  taxation  seems,  b 
every  respect,  inferior  to  the  British.  In 
Great  Britain,  ten  millions  sterling  are  aa- 
nually  levied  upon  less  than  eight  millions  d 
people,  without  its  being  possible  to  say  tlM 
any  particular  order  is  oppressed*  FIram  the 
Collections  of  the  Abb£  Expilly,  and  the  ob. 
servations  of  the  author  of  the  £ssaj  upon 
the  Legislation  and  Commerce  <^  Cora,  it 
appears  probable  that  France,  including  the 
provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  contains  about 
twenty-three  or  twenty-foiur  millions  of  peo. 
pie;  three  times  the  number,  perhaps,  ooo> 
tained  in  Great  Britain.  The  soil  and  climste 
of  France  are  better  than  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  country  has  been  much  longer  in  s 
state  of  impn>vement  and  cultivation,  and  h, 
upon  that  account,  better  stocked  with  all  those 
things  which  it  requires  a  long  time  to  raw 
up  and  accumulate ;  such  as  great  towns,  sod 
convenient  and  well-built  houses,  both  in  town 
and  country.  With  these  advantages,  it  mi^t 
be  expected,  that  in  France  a  revenue  of  thirty 
millions  might  be  levied  for  the  su|^iort  ol 
the  state,  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  a  r». 
venue  of  ten  millions  is  in  Great  Britain.  Is 
1765  and  1766,  the  whole  revenue  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  France,  according  to  the  bes^ 
though,  I  acknowledge,  very  imperfect  ac 
counts  which  I  could  get  of  it,  usually  rua 
between  808  and  325  millions  of  livres ;  that 
is,  it  did  not  amount  to  fifteen  millions  ster. 
ling ;  not  the  half  of  what  might  have  been 
expected,  had  the  people  contributed  in  the 
same  proportion  to  their  numbers  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain.  The  people  of  France, 
however,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  are 
much  more  oppressed  by  taxes  than  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.  France,  however,  is  certainly 
the  great  empire  in  Europe,  which,  after  thai 
of  Great  Britain,  enjoys  the  mildest  and  most 
indulgent  government. 

In  Holland,  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  have  ruined,  it  is  said,  their 
principal  manufacturers,  and  are  likely  to  dis> 
courage,  gradually,  even  their  fisheries  and 
their  trade  in  ship-building.  The  taxes  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  inconsiderable  in 
Great  Britain,  and  no  manufacture  has  hi- 
therto been  ruined  by  them.  The  British  taxei 
M'hich  bear  hardest  on  manufactures,  are  some 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  raw  materials, 
particularly  upon  that  of  raw  silk.  Tlie  reve- 
nue of  the  States- General  and  of  the  different 
cities,  however,  is  said  to  amount  to  m<u« 
than  five  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling ;  and  as  the  inhiUiitants 
of  the  United  Provinces  cannot  well  be  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  more  than  a  third  pan 
of  those  of  Great  Britain,  they  must,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numlier,  be  much  more  ha^ 
vilv  taxed. 
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After  all  the  proper  subjects  of  taxation 
have  been  exhausted,  if  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  still  continue  to  require  new  taxes,  they 
must  be  imposed  upon  improper  ones.  Tlie 
taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  therefore, 
may  be  no  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  of  that 
republic,  which,  in  order  to  acquire  and  to 
maintain  its  independency,  has,  in  spite  of 
its  great  frugality,  been  involved  in  such  ex- 
pensive wars  as  have  obliged  it  to  contract 
great  debts.  The  singular  countries  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  besides,  require  a  consider- 
able expense  even  to  preserve  theit  existence, 
vr  to  prevent  their  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
•ea,  which  must  have  contributed  to  increase 
considexably  the  load  of  taxes  in  those  two 
provinces.  The  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment seems  to  be  the  principal  support  of  the 
present  grandeur  of  Holland.  Tlie  owners 
of  great  capitals,  the  great  mercantile  fami- 
lies, have  generally  either  some  direct  share,  or 
some  indirect  influence,  in  the  administration 
of  that  government.  For  the  sake  of  the  re- 
spect and  authority  which  they  derive  from 
this  situation,  they  are  willing  to  live  in  a 
country  where  their  capital,  if  they  employ  it 
themselves,  will  bring  them  less  profit,  and  if 
they  lend  it  to  another,  less  interest ;  and 
where  the  very  moderate  revenue  which  they 
can  draw  from  it  will  purchase  less  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  residence  of 
such  wealthy  people  necessarily  keeps  alive, 
in  spite  of  all  disadvantages,  a  certain  degree 
of  industry  in  the  country.  Any  public  cala- 
mity  which  should  destroy  the  republican 
form  of  government,  which  should  throw  the 
whole  administration  into  the  hands  of  nobles 
and  of  soldier;,  which  should  annihilate  alto- 
gether the  importance  of  those  wealthy  mer- 
chants, would  soon  render  it  disagreeable  to 
them  to  live  in  a  country  where  they  were  no 
longer  likely  to  be  much  respected.  They 
would  remove  both  their  residence  and  their 
capital  to  some  other  country,  and  the  in- 
dustry and  commerce  of  Holland  would  soon 
follow  the  capitals  which  supported  them. 

Note  62. 
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In  that  rude  state  of  society  which  precedes 
the  extension  of  commerce  and  the  improve- 
ment of  manufactures ;  when  those  expensive 
luxuries,  which  commerce  and  manufactures 
can  alone  introduce,  arc  altogether  unknown  ; 
the  person  who  possesses  a  large  revenue,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  third  book 
of  this  Inquiry,  can  spend  or  enjoy  that  reve- 
nue in    no  other  way  than   by  maintaining 


nearly  as  many  people  as  It  can  maintain.  A 
large  revenue  may  at  all  times  be  said  to  con- 
sist in  the  command  of  a  large  quantity  ot 
the  necessaries  of  life.  In  that  rude  state  of 
things,  it  is  commonly  paid  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  those  necessaries,  in  the  materials  of 
plain  food  and  coarse  clothing,  in  corn  and 
cattle,  in  wool  and  raw  hides.  When  neither 
commerce  nor  manufactures  furnish  any  thing 
for  which  the  owner  can  exchange  the  greater 
part  of  those  nuiterials  which  are  .  over  and 
above  his  own  consumption,  he  can  do  no- 
thing with  the  suri)lus,  but  feed  and  clothe 
nearly  as  many  people  as  it  will  feed  and  clothe. 
A  hospitality  in  which  there  is  no  luxury,  and  a 
liberality  in  which  there  is  no  ostentation, 
occasion,  in  this  situation  of  things,  the  prin- 
cipal expenses  of  the  rich  and  the  great. 
But  these  I  have  likewise  endeavoured  ta 
show,  in  the  same  book,  are  expenses  by  which 
people  are  not  very  apt  to  ruin  themselves. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  selfish  pleasure  so 
frivolous,  of  which  the  pursuit  has  not  some- 
times ruined  even  sensible  men.  A  passion 
for  cock-fighting  has  ruined  many.  But  the 
instances,  I  believe,  are  not  very  nnmerous,  ol 
people  who  have  been  ruined  by  a  hospitality 
or  liberality  of  this  kind ;  though  the  hospi- 
tality of  luxury,  and  the  liberality  of  ostenta. 
tion  have  ruined  many.  Among  our  ieuda 
ancestors,  the  long  time  during  which  estates 
used  to  continue  in  the  same  family,  suffi- 
ciently demonstrates  the  general  disposition 
of  people  to  live  within  their  income.  Though 
the  rustic  hospitality,  constantly  exercised  by 
the  great  landholders,  may  not,  to  us  in  the 
present  times,  seem  consistent  with  that  or. 
der  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  insepar- 
ably connected  with  good  economy ;  yet  we 
must  certainly  allow  them  to  have  been  at 
least  so  far  frugal,  as  not  commonly  to  have 
spent  their  whole  income.  A  part  of  their 
wool  and  raw  hides,  they  had  generally  an 
opportunity  of  selUng  for  money.  Some  part 
of  this  money,  perhaps,  they  spent  in  pur. 
chasing  the  few  ol)jects  of  vanity  and  luxury, 
with  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
could  furnish  them  ;  ^but  some  part  of  it  tiiey 
seem  commonly  to  have  hoarded.  They 
could  not  well,  indeed,  do  any  thing  else  but 
hoard  whatever  money  they  saved.  To  trade, 
was  disgraceful  to  a  gentleman ;  and  to  lend 
money  at  interest,  which  at  that  time  wa» 
considered  as  usury,  and  prohibited  by  law, 
would  have  been  still  more  so.  In  those 
times  of  violence  and  disorder,  besides,  it 
was  convenient  to  have  a  hoard  of  money  «< 
hand,  that  in  ca&e  they  should  be  driven  frvn 
their  own  home,  they  might  have  something 
of  known  value  to  carry  with  them  to  some 
place  of  safety.  The  same  violence  which 
made  it  convenient  to  hoard,  made  it  equally 
convenient  to  conceal  the  hoard.  The  fre- 
quency of  treasure- trove,  or  of  treasure  found, 
of  which  no  owner  was  known,  sufficiently 
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demonstrates  the  frequency,  in  those  times, 
both  of  hoarding  and  of  concealing  the  hoard. 
Treasure-trove  was  then  considered  as  an  im- 
portant  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  sove- 
reign. All  the  treasure-trove  of  the  king- 
dom would  scarce,  perhaps,  in  the  present 
times,  make  an  important  branch  of  the  re- 
venue of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  good 
estate. 

The  same  disposition,  to  save  and  to  hoard, 
prevailed  in  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  in  the 
subjects.  Among  nations,  to  whom  com- 
merce and  manufactures  are  little  known,  the 
sovereign,  it  has  already  been  observed  in  the 
Tourth  book,  is  in  a  situation  which  naturally 
disposes  him  to  the  parsimony  requisite  for 
accumulation.  In  that  situation,  the  expense, 
even  of  a  sovereign,  cannot  be  directed  by 
that  vanity  which  delights  in  the  gaudy  finery 
of  a  court.  The  ignorance  of  the  times  af- 
fords but  few  of  the  trinkets  in  which  that 
finery  consists.  Standing  armies  are  not 
dien  necessary  ;  so  that  tlie  expense,  even  of 
k  sovereign,  like  that  of  any  other  great  lord, 
can  be  employed  in  scarce  any  thing  but 
bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  hospitality  to  his 
retainers.  But  bounty  and  hospitality  very 
seldom  lead  to  extravagance ;  though  vanity 
almost  always  does.  All  the  ancient  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  accordingly,  it  has  already 
been  observed,  had  treasures.  Every  Tartar 
chief,  in  the  present  times,  is  said  to  have 
one. 

In  a  commercial  country,  abounding  with 
every  sort  of  expensive  luxury,  the  sovereign, 
in  the  same  maimer  as  almost  all  the  great 
propnetors  in  his  dominions,  naturally  spends 
a  great  part  of  his  revenue  in  purchasing 
those  luxuries.  His  own  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  supply  him  abundantly  with  all 
the  costly  trinkets  which  compose  the  splen- 
did, but  insignificant,  pageantry  of  a  court 
For  the  sake  of  an  inferior  pageantry  of  the 
•ame  kind,  his  nobles  dismiss  their  retainers, 
make  their  tenants  independent,  and  become 
gradually  themselves  as  insignificant  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  wealthy  burghers  in  his 
dominions.  The  same  frivolous  passions, 
which  influence  their  conduct,  influence  his. 
Flow  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  should  be 
the  only  rich  man  in  his  dominions  who  is  in- 
sensible to  pleasures  of  this  kind  ?  If  he  does 
not,  what  he  is  very  likely  to  do,  spend  upon 
those  pleasures  so  great  a  pait  of  his  revenue 
as  to  debilitate  very  much  the  defensive  power 
of  the  state,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that 
he  should  not  spend  upon  tliem  all  that  part 
of  it  which  is  over  and  above  what  is  neces- 
sary for  supporting  that  defensive  power. 
His  ordinary  expense  becomes  e<jual  to  his 
ordinary  revenue,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not 
frequently  exceed  it  The  amassing  of  trea- 
sure can  no  longer  be  expected ;  and  when 
extraordinary  exigencies  require  extraordinary 
expenses,  he  must  necessarily  call  upon  his 


subjects  for  an  extraordinary  aid.  The  pv»> 
sent  and  the  late  king  of  Pruasia  are  the  oaiy 
great  princes  of  Europe,  who,  aince  the  deata 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  1610,  are  sup* 
posed  to  have  amassed  any  considerable  tr»> 
sure.  The  parsimony  which  leads  to  accu- 
mulation has  become  almost  as  rare  in  repub- 
lican as  in  monarchical  governments.  Hie 
Italian  republics,  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  are  all  in  debt  Tbe  canton  ol 
Berne  is  the  single  republic  in  £urope  whidi 
has  amassed  any  considerable  treasure.  Tlia 
other  Swiss  republics  have  not  The  taste  foi 
some  sort  of  pageantry,  for  splendid  buildings, 
at  least,  and  other  public  ornaments,  frequent> 
ly  prevails  as  much  in  the  apparently  sobef 
senate-house  of  a  little  republic,  as  in  the 
dissipated  court  of  the  greatest  king. 

The  want  of  parsimony,  in  tirae  of  pcacK, 
imposes  the  necessity  of  contracting  debt  is 
time  of  war.  When  war  comes,  there  is  no 
money  in  the  treasury,  but  what  is  necc»ary 
for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  expense  of  the 
peace  establishment  In  war,  an  establish- 
ment of  three  or  four  times  that  expense  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  state ; 
and  consequently,  a  revenue  three  or  four 
times  greater  than  the  peace  revenue.  Sup- 
posing that  the  sovereign  should  have,  what 
he  scarce  ever  has,  the  immediate  means  ci 
augmenting  his  revenue  in  proportion  to  tbe 
augmentation  of  liis  expense;  yet  still  the 
produce  of  the  taxes,  fron.  which  this  increase 
of  revenue  must  be  drawn,  will  not  begin  to 
come  into  the  treasury,  till  perhaps  ten  or 
twelve  months  after  they  are  imposed.  But 
the  moment  in  which  war  b^ins,  or  rather 
the  moment  in  which  it  appears  likely  to  be- 
gin, the  army  must  be  augmented,  the  fleet 
must  be  fitted  out,  the  garrisoned  towns  must 
be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence ;  that  army, 
that  fleet,  those  garrisoned  towns,  must  be 
furnished  witli  arms,  ammunition,  and  provi. 
sions.  An  immediate  and  great  expense 
must  be  incurred  in  that  moment  of  imme- 
diate danger,  which  will  not  wait  for  the  gra 
dual  and  slow  returns  of  the  new  taxes.  Is 
this  exigency,  government  can  have  no  other 
resource  but  in  borrowing. 

The  same  commercial  state  of  society  which, 
by  tlie  operation  of  moral  causes,  brin<;s  go- 
vernment in  tliis  manner  into  the  necessity  of 
borrowing,  produces  in  the  subjects  both  an 
ability  and  an  inclination  to  lend.  If  it  com- 
monly brings  along  with  it  the  necessity  ol 
borrowing,  it  likewise  brings  with  it  the  faci- 
lity of  doing  sa 

A  country  abounding  with  nicrdiants  and 
manufacturers,  necessarily  abounds  with  a  set 
of  people  through  whose  liands,  not  only  thdii 
own  capitals,  but  the  capitals  of  all  those  who 
either  lend  them  money,  or  trust  them  with 
goods,  pass  as  frequently,  or  more  frequently, 
than  the  revenue  of  a  private  man,  who, 
without  trade  or  business,  lives  upon  hf«  iiv 
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oofuc^  paMM  through  his  hands.  The  reve- 
nue of  such  a  man  can  regularly  pask  through 
his  hands  only  once  in  a  year.  But  the  whole 
•mount  of  the  capital  and  credit  of  a  mer- 
chant, who  deals  in  a  trade  of  which  the  re- 
turns are  very  quick,  may  sometimes  pass 
through  his  hands  two,  three,  or  four  times  in 
a  year.  A  country  abounding  with  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  therefore,  nec«»arily  a- 
bounds  with  a  set  of  people,  who  have  it  at 
all  times  in  their  power  to  advance,  if  they 
cfause  to  do  so,  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to 
government.  Hence  the  ability  in  the  sub- 
jects of  a  commercial  state  to  lend. 

Coounerce  and  manufactures  can  seldom 
floiuish  long  in  any  state  which  does  not  en- 
joy a  regular  administration  of  justice ;  in 
which  the  people  do  not  feel  themselves  secure 
in  the  possession  of  their  property ;  in  which 
the  faith  of  contracts  is  not  supported  by  law ; 
and  in  which  the  authority  of  the  state  is  not 
supposed  to  be  regularly  employed  in  enforc- 
ing the  payment  of  debts  from  all  those  who 
are  able  to  pay.  Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, in  short,  can  seldom  flourish  in  any 
state,  in  which  there  is  not  a  certain  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  government.  The 
lame  confidence  which  disposes  great  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  upon  ordinary  oc- 
casions, to  trust  their  property  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  particular  government,  disposes  them, 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  to  trust  that  go. 
vemment  with  the  use  of  their  property.  By 
lending  money  to  government,  they  do  not 
even  for  a  moment  diminish  their  ability  to 
carry  on  their  trade  and  manufactures;  on 
dw  contrary,  they  commonly  augment  it.  The 
necessities  of  the  state  render  government, 
upon  most  occasions  willing  to  borrow  upon 
terms  extremely  advantageous  to  the  lender. 
The  security  which  it  grants  to  the  original 
creditor,  is  made  transferable  to  any  other  cre- 
ditor ;  and  from  the  universal  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  the  state,  generally  sells  in  the 
Duu'ket  for  more  than  was  originally  paid  for 
it.  The  merchant  or  monied  man  makes 
money  by  lending  money  to  government,  and 
instead  of  diminishing,  increases  his  trading 
capital.  He  generally  considers  it  as  a  favour, 
therefore,  when  the  administration  admits  him 
to  a  share  in  the  first  subscription  for  a  new 
loan.  Hence  the  inclination  or  willingness 
in  the  subjects  of  a  commercial  state  to  lend. 

The  government  of  such  a  state  is  very  apt 
to  repose  itself  upon  this  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  its  subjects  to  lend  it  their  money  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  It  foresees  the  faci- 
lity of  borrowing,  and  therefore  dispenses  it- 
self from  the  duty  of  saving. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society,  there  are  no  great 
mercantile  or  manufacturing  capitals.  The 
individuals,  who  hoard  whatever  money  they 
can  save,  and  who  conceal  their  hoard,  do  so 
from  a  distrust  of  the  justice  of  government ; 
horn  a  fear,  that  if  it  was  known  that  they  had 


a  hoard,  and  where  that  hoard  was  to  be  found, 
they  would  quickly  be  plundered.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  few  people  would  be  able,  and 
nobody  would  be  willing  to  lend  their  money 
to  government  on  extraordinary  exigencies. 
The  sovereign  feels  that  he  must  provide  for 
such  exigencies  by  saving,  because  he  foresees 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  borrowing.  This 
foresight  increases  still  further  his  natural  di»> 
position  to  save. 

The  progress  of  the  enormous  debts  which 
at  present  oppress,  and  will  in  the  long-run 
probably  ruin,  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe, 
has  been  pretty  uniform.  Nations,  like  pri- 
vate men,  have  generally  begun  to  borrow 
upon  what  may  be  called  personal  credit, 
without  assigning  or  mortgaging  any  particu- 
lar fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  and 
when  this  resource  has  failed  them,  they  have 
gone  on  to  borrow  upon  assignments  or  mort. 
gages  of  particular  funds. 

What  is  called  the  unfunded  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  is  contracted  in  the  former  of  tliose 
two  ways.  It  consists  partly  in  a  debt  which 
bears,  or  is  supposed  to  bear,  no  interest,  and 
which  resembles  the  debts  that  a  private  man 
contracts  upon  account ;  and  partly  in  a  debt 
which  bears  interest,  and  which  resembles 
what  a  private  man  contracts  upon  his  bill  or 
promissory-note.  The  debts  which  are  due, 
either  for  extraordinary  services,  or  for  sef" 
vices  either  not  provided  for,  or  not  paid  at 
the  time  when  they  are  performed ;  part  of 
the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  navy,  and  or- 
diumce,  the  arrears  of  subsidies  to  foreign 
princes,  those  of  seamen's  wages,  &c.  usually 
constitute  a  debt  of  the  first  kind.  Navy  and 
exchequer  bills,  which  are  issued  sometimes 
in  payment  of  a  part  of  such  debts,  and  some- 
times for  otlier  purposes,  constitute  a  debt  of 
the  second  kind ;  exchequer  bills  bearing  in- 
terest from  the  day  on  which  they  are  issued, 
and  navy  bills  six  months  after  they  are  issu- 
ed. The  bank  of  England,  either  by  volun- 
tarily discounting  those  bills  at  their  current 
value,  or  by  agreeing  with  government  for 
certain  considerations  to  circulate  exchequer 
bills,  that  is,  to  receive  them  at  par,  paying 
the  interest  which  happens  to  be  due  upon 
them,  keeps  up  their  value,  and  facilitates 
their  circulation,  and  thereby  frequently  en- 
ables government  to  contract  a  very  large  debt 
of  this  kind.  In  France,  where  there  is  tu> 
bank,  the  state  bills  (billeU  d*etat*)  have 
sometimes  sold  at  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent, 
discount.  During  the  great  recoinage  in 
king  William's  time,  when  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land thought  proper  to  put  a  stop  to  its  usual 
transactions,  exchequer  bills  and  tallies  are 
said  to  have  sold  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  per 
cent,  discount;  owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to 
the  supposed  instability  of  the  new  govern- 
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merit  established  by  the  Revolution,  but  part- 
ly, too,  to  the  want  of  the  support  of  the  bank 
of  England. 

When  this  resource  is  exhausted,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary,  in  order  to  raise  money,  to 
assign  or  mortgage  some  particular  branch  of 
the  public  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  government  has,  upon  diflrerent  occa- 
sions, done  this  in  two  different  ways.  Some- 
times it  has  made  this  assignment  or  mortgage 
for  a  short  period  of  time  only,  a  year,  or  a 
few  years,  for  example ;  and  sometimes  for 
perpetuity.  In  the  one  case,  the  fund  was 
supposed  sufficient  to  pay,  within  the  limited 
time,  botli  principal  and  interest  of  the  money 
borrowed.  In  the  other,  it  was  supposed  suf- 
ticient  to  pay  the  interest  only,  or  a  perpetual 
annuity  equivalent  to  the  interest,  government 
oeing  at  liberty  to  redeem,  at  any  time,  this 
annuity,  upon  paying  back  the  principal  sum 
t>orrowed.  When  money  was  raised  in  the 
one  way.  it  was  said  to  be  raised  by  anticipa- 
tion ;  when  in  the  other,  by  perpetual  fund- 
ing, or,  more  shortly,  by  funding. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  annual  land  and  malt 
taxes  are  regularly  anticipated  every  year,  by 
virtue  of  a  borrowing  clause  constantly  insert- 
ed into  the  acts  which  impose  them.  The 
bank  of  England  generally  advances  at  an 
interest,  which,  since  the  Revolution,  has  vari- 
ed from  eight  to  three  per  cent.,  the  sums  of 
which  those  taxes  are  granted,  and  receives 
payment  as  their  produce  gradually  comes  in. 
(f  there  is  a  deficiency,  which  there  always  is, 
(t  is  provided  for  in  the  supplies  of  the  ensu- 
ing year.  The  only  considerable  branch  of 
ilie  public  revenue  which  yet  remains  unmort- 
gaged, is  thus  regularly  spent  before  it  comes 
in.  Like  an  improvident  spendthrift,  whose 
pressing  occasions  will  not  allow  him  to  wait 
for  the  regular  payment  of  his  revenue,  the 
state  is  in  tho  constant  practice  of  borrowing 
wf  its  own  factors  and  agents,  and  of  paying 
interest  for  the  use  of  its  own  money. 

In  the  reign  of  king  William,  and  during 
a  great  part  of  that  of  queen  Anne,  before 
we  had  become  so  familiar  as  we  are  now 
with  the  practice  of  perpetual  funding,  the 
greater  part  of  the  new  taxes  were  imposed 
but  for  a  short  period  of  time  (for  four,  five, 
six,  or  seven  years  only),  and  a  great  part  of 
the  grants  of  every  year  consisted  in  loans  upon 
anticipations  of  the  produce  of  those  taxes. 
Tlie  produce  being  frequently  insufficient  for 
paying,  within  the  limited  term,  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  money  borrowed,  deficien- 
cies arose ;  to  make  good  which,  it  became 
necessary  to  prolong  the  term. 

In  1697,  by  the  8th  of  William  III.,  c.  20, 
the  deficiencies  of  several  taxes  were  charged 


BOOK  T. 

accumulated  into  one  general  funcL  The  d6> 
fidencics  charged  upon  thii  vrolooged  term  »- 
mounted  to  L. 5, 160,459:  24:  9^. 

In  1701,  those  dudes,  with  some  otbo^ 
were  still  further  prolonged,  for  the  like  pur- 
poses,  till  the  first  of  August  1710,  and  wcrt 
called  the  second  general  mortgage  or  fund. 
The  deficiencies  charged  upon  it  anu>unted  to 
L.2,055,999:7:  11  J. 

In  1707,  those  duties  were  still  further  pro- 
longed, as  a  fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  first  d 
August  1712,  and  were  called  the  third  gene- 
ral mortgage  or  fund.  The  sum  borrowed 
upon  it  was  L.  983,254 :  11  :  9^. 

In  1708,  those  duties  were  all  (except  the 
old  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  ol 
which  one  moiety  only  was  made  a  part  of  tht« 
fund,  and  a  duty  upon  the  importation  tU 
Scotch  linen,  which  had  been  taken  off  by  the 
articles  of  union)  still  further  continued,  as  a 
fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  first  of  Aogost 
1714,  and  were  called  the  fourth  generai 
mortgage  or  fund.  The  sum  borrowed  upon 
it  was  L.  925, 176:  9:2i. 

In  1709,  those  duties  were  all  (except  the  old 
subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  was 
nowlefi  out  of  this  fund  altogether)  still  furtfaa 
continued,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  first  of 
August  1716,  and  were  called  the  fifth  gene. 
ral  mortgage  or  fund.  The  sum  bonrowed 
upon  it  was  L.  922,029  :  6s. 

In  1710,  those  duties  were  again  prolonged 
to  the  first  of  August  1720,  and  were  called 
the  sixth  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  sum 
borrowed  upon  it  was  L.  1,296,552  :  9:11}. 

In  1711,  the  same  duties  (which  at  this 
time  were  thus  subject  to  four  different  anti- 
cipations),  together  with  several  others,  were 
continued  for  ever,  and  made  a  fund  for  pay- 
ing the  interest  of  the  capital  of  the  South-sea 
company,  which  had  that  year  advanced  tu 
government,  for  paying  debts,  and  making 
good  deficiencies,  the  sum  of  L.  9, 177,967. 
15:4,  the  greatest  loan  which  at  that  time 
had  ever  been  made. 

Before  this  period,  the  principal,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  obser\'e,  the  only  taxes,  which, 
in  order  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt,  had 
l)een  imposed  for  perpetuity,  were  those  for 
paying  tlie  interest  of  the  money  which  had 
been  advanced  to  government  by  the  bank  and 
East- India  company,  and  of  what  it  was  ex- 
pected would  be  advanced,  but  which  was 
never  advanced,  by  a  projected  land  bank. 
The  bank  fund  at  this  time  amounted  to 
L. 3,375,027  :  17  .  10.\,  for  which  was  paid  an 
annuity  or  interest  of  L.  206,501  :  13:5.  Th** 
East-India  fund  amounted  to  L. 3,200,000. 
for  wliich  was  paid  an  annuity  or  interest  of 
L.  160,000;  tlic  bank  fund  bein|r  at  six  per 


upon  what  was  then  called  the  first  general  cent.,  the  East-India  fund  at   fivo  per  cent. 


mortgage  or  fund,  consisting  of  a  prolongation 
to  the  first  of  August  1706,  of  several  different 
ta>es,  whicn  would  have  expired  within  a 
shorter  term,  and  of  which  the  produce  was 


interest. 

In  1715,  by  the  first  of  George  I.,  c  12, 
the  different  taxes  which  had  been  mortgagi^ 
for  paying  the  bank  annuity,    together  witli 
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jrveral  others,  which,  by  this  act,  were  like- 
wise rendered  perpetual,  were  accumulated 
into  one  common  fund,  called  the  aggregate 
fund,  which  was  charged  not  only  with  the 
payment  of  the  bank  annuity,  but  with  seve- 
ral other  annuities  and  burdens  of  different 
kinds.  This  fund  was  aflerwards  augmented 
by  the  third  of  George  I.,  c  8.,  and  by  the 
fifth  of  George  I.,  c  3,  and  the  different  du- 
ties which  were  then  added  to  it  were  like- 
wise rendered  perpetual. 

In  1717,  by  the  third  of  George  I.,  c.  7, 
several  other  taxes  were  rendered  perpetual, 
and  accumulated  into  another  common  fund, 
called  the  general  fund,  for  the  payment  of 
certain  annuities,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
L.724,849  :  6  :  10^. 

In  consequence  of  those  different  acts,  the 
greater  part  of  the  taxes,  which  before  had 
been  anticipated  only  for  a  short  term  of  years 
were  rendered  perpetual,  as  a  fund  for  paying, 
ncK  the  capital,  but  the  interest  only,  of  the 
money  which  had  been  borrowed  upon  them 
by  different  successive  anticipations. 

Had  money  never  been  raised  but  by  anti- 
cipation, the  course  of  a  few  years  would  have 
liberated   the   publie   revenue,    without ""  any 
other  attention  of  government  besides  that  of 
not  overloading  the  fund,  by  charging  it  with 
more  debt  than  it  could  pay  within  the  li- 
mited term,  and  not  of  anticipating  a  second 
time  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  antici- 
pation.    But  the  greater  part  of  European 
governments  have  been  incapable  of  those  at- 
tentions.    They  have   frequently  overloaded 
the  fund,  even  upon  the  first  anticipation ; 
and  when  this  happened  not  to  be  the  case, 
they  have  generally  taken  care  to  overload  it, 
by  anticipating  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  first  anticipation. 
'llie  fund  becoming  in  this  manner  altogether 
insufficient  for  paying  both  principal  and  inter- 
est of  the  money  borrowed  upon  it,  it  became 
necessary  to  charge  it  with  the  interest  only, 
or  a  perpetual  annuity  equal  to  the  interest ; 
and  such  improvident  anticipations  necessarily 
gave  birth  to   the  more  ruinous  practice  of 
perpetual  funding.     But  though  this  practice 
necessarily  puts  off  the  liberation  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  from  a  fixed  period,  to  one  so  in- 
definite that  it  is  not  very  likely  ever  to  arrive ; 
yet,  as  a  greater  sum  can,  in  all   cases,   be 
raised  by  this  new  practice  than  by  the  old 
one  of  anticipation,  the  former,  when  men 
have  once  become  familiar  with  it,  has,  in  the 
^p'eat  exigencies  of  the  state,  been  universally 
preferred  to  the  latter.     To  relieve  the  present 
exigency,  is  always  the  object  which  princi- 
pally interests  those  immediately  concerned  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  future 
liberation  of  the  public  revenue  they  leave  to 
the  care  of  posterity. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  mar- 
ket rate  of  interest  had  fallen  from  six  to  five 
per  cent. ;  and,   in  the  twelfth  year  of  her 


reign,  five  per  cent,  was  declared  to  be  the 
highest  rate  which  could  lawfully  be  taken  for 
money  borrowed  upon  private  security.  Soon 
after  the  greater  part  of  the  temporary  taxes 
of  Great  Britain  had  been  rendered  perpetual, 
and  distributed  into  the  aggregate.  South-sea, 
and  general  funds,  the  creditors  of  the  public, 
like  those  of  private  persons,  were  induced  to 
accept  of  five  per  cent,  for  the  interest  of  their 
money,  which  occasioned  a  saving  of  one  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  of  the  greater  part  ox 
the  debts  which  had  been  thus  funded  for  per- 
petuity, or  of  one-uxth  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  annuities  which  were  paid  out  of  the  three 
great  funds  above  mentioned.  This  saving 
left  a  considerable  surplus  in  the  produce  ot 
the  different  taxes  which  bad  been  accumu- 
lated into  those  funds,  over  and  above  what 
was  necessary  for  paying  the  annuities  which 
were  now  charged  upon  them,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  what  has  since  been  called  the 
sinking  fund.  In  1717,  it  amounted  to 
L.323,434  :  7  :  7 J.  In  1727,  tiie  interest  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  public  debts  was  still 
further  reduced  to  four  per  cent ;  and,  ir 
1753  and  1757,  to  three  and  a^half,  and  three 
per  cent.,  which  reductions  still  further  aug- 
mented the  sinking  fund. 

A  sinking  fund,  though  instituted  for  the 
payment  of  old,  facilitates  very  much  the  con- 
tracting of  new  debts.  It  is  a  subsidiary  fund, 
always  at  hand,  to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  any 
other  doubtful  fund,  upon  which  money  is 
proposed  to  be  raised  in  any  exigency  of  the 
state.  Whether  the  sinking  fund  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  more  frequenUy  applied  to  the 
one  or  to  other  of  those  two  purposes,  will 
suffidenUy  appear  by  and  by. 

Besides  those  two  methods  of  borrowing, 
by  anticipations  and  by  a  perpetual  funding, 
there  are  two  other  methods,  which  hold  a 
sort  of  middle  place  between  them ;  these  are, 
that  of  borrowing  upon  annuities  for  terms  of 
years,  and  that  of  borrowing  upon  annuities 
for  lives. 

During  the  reigns  of  king  William  and 
queen  Anne,  large  sums  were  frequenUy 
borrowed  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years, 
which  were  sometimes  longer  and  sometimes 
shorter.  In  1693,  an  act  was  passed  for 
borrowing  one  million  upon  an  annuity  of 
fourteen  per  cent,  or  L.  140,000  a-ycar,  for 
sixteen  years.  In  1691,  an  act  was  passed 
for  borrowing  a  million  upon  annuities  for 
lives,  upon  terms  which,  in  the  present  times, 
would  appear  very  advantageous ;  but  the 
subscription  was  not  filled  up.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  deficiency  was  made  good,  by 
borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives,  at  four- 
teen per  cent  or  a  litUe  more  than  seven  years 
purchase.  In  1695,  the  persons  who  had 
purchased  those  annuities  were  allowed  to  ex- 
change them  for  others  of  ninety-six  years, 
upon  paying  into  Uie  exchequer  sixty-three 
pounds  in  the  hundred  ;  that  is,  the  difference 
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between  fourteen  per  CMit.  for  1ifi%  auii  four-  > 
*een  per  cent,  for  ninetj-six  years^  was  sold  for 
Bizty>three  pounds,  or  for  four  and  a-balf  yean 
purchase.  Such  was  the  supposed  instability 
of  government,  that  even  these  terms  procured 
few  purchasers.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
money  was,  upon  different  occasions,  borrowed 
both  upon  annuities  for  lives,  and  upon  an- 
nuities for  terms  of  thirty-two,  of  eighty-nine, 
of  ninety-eight,  and  of  ninety-nine  years.  In 
1719,  the  proprietors  of  the  annuities  for 
tiiirty.two  years  were  induced  to  accept,  in 
lieu  of  them,  South-sea  stock  to  the  amount 
of  eleven  and  a-half  years  purchase  of  the  an- 
nuities, together  with  an  additional  quantity 
of  stock,  equal  to  the  arrears  which  happened 
then  to  be  due  upon  them.  In  1720,  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  annuities  for  terms 
of  years,  both  long  and  short,  were  sub- 
scribed into  the  same  fund.  The  long  an- 
nuities, at  that  time,  amounted  to  L. 666,821 : 
8:  3^  a-year.  On  the  5th  of  January  1775, 
the  remainder  of  them,  or  what  was  not  sub- 
scribed at  that  time,  amounted  only  to 
L.  136,453:  12:  8. 

During  the  two  wars  which  began  in  1739 
and  in  1 755,  little  money  was  borrowed,  either 
upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  or  upon 
those  for  lives.  An  annuity  for  ninety-eight 
or  ninety-nine  years,  however,  is  worth  nearly 
as  much  as  a  perpetuity,  and  should  therefcwe, 
one  might  think,  be  a  fund  for  borrowing 
nearly  as  much.  But  those  who,  in  order  to 
make  family  settlements,  and  to  provide  fur 
remote  futurity,  buy  into  the  public  stocks, 
would  not  care  to  purchase  into  one  of  which 
the  value  was  continually  diminishing;  and  such 
people  make  a  very  considerable  proportion, 
both  of  the  proprietors  and  purchasers  of  stock. 
An  annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years,  there- 
fore, though  its  intrinsic  value  may  be  very 
nearly  the  same  with  that  of  a  perpetual  an- 
nuity, will  not  find  nearly  the  same  number 
of  purchasers.  The  subscribers  to  a  new  loan, 
who  mean  generally  to  sell  their  subscription 
aa  soon  as  possible,  prefer  greatly  a  perpetual 
annuity,  redeemable  by  parliament,  to  an  ir- 
redeemable annuity,  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
of  only  equal  amount.  The  value  of  the  for- 
mer may  be  supposed  always  the  same,  or 
very  nearly  the  same ;  and  it  makes,  there- 
fore, a  more  convenient  transferable  stock  than 
the  latter. 

During  the  two  last-mentioned  wars,  an- 
nuities, either  for  terms  of  years  or  for  lives, 
were  seldom  granted,  but  as  premiums  to  the 
subscribers  of  a  new  loan,  over  and  above  the 
redeemable  annuity  or  interest,  upon  the  credit 
of  which  the  loan  was  supposed  to  be  made. 
They  were  granted,  not  as  th*  proper  fund 
upon  which  the  money  was  borrowed,  but  as 
an  additional  encouragement  to  the  lender. 

Annuities  for  lives  have  occasionally  been 
grunt<>d  in  two  different  ways ;  either  upon  se- 
parate lives,  or  upon  lots  of  lives,  which,  in 


French,  are  called  tontines,  fVom  the 
their  inventor.  When  annuities  are  granted 
upon  separate  lives,  the  deadi  of  every  indi- 
vidual  annuitant  disburdens  the  public  v»> 
venue,  so  far  as  it  was  affected  by  hia  aaoaity. 
When  annuities  are  granted  upon  tontiiiesy  the 
liberation  of  the  public  revenue  does  noC 
commence  till  the  death  of  all  the  annuitanti 
comprehended  in  one  lot,  which  may 
times  consist  of  twenty  or  thirty 
of  whom  the  survivors  succeed  to  the  an- 
nuities of  all  those  who  die  before  ttoa; 
the  last  survivor  succeeding  to  the  uinuitifla«il 
the  whole  lot.  Upon  the  same  revenue  man 
money  can  always  be  raised  by  tontinea  thaa 
by  annuities  for  separate  lives.  An  annuity, 
with  a  right  of  survivorship,  is  reaUy  worth 
more  than  an  equal  annuity  for  a  aepaiate  life ; 
and,  from  the  confidence  which  every  mas 
naturally  has  in  hb  own  good  fortune^  tbt 
principle  upon  which  is  founded  the  *^ff^*r" 
of  all  lotteries,  such  an  annuity  generally  aelis 
for  something  more  than  it  ia  worth.  In 
countries  where  it  is  usual  for  government  to 
raise  money  by  granting  annuities,  tontines 
are,  upon  this  account,  generally  prefisrred  to 
annuities  for  separate  lives.  The  expedient 
which  will  raise  most  money,  is  almost  always 
preferred  to  that  which  is  likely  to  bring  about, 
in  the  speediest  manner,  the  liberation  of  the 
public  revenue. 

In  France,  a  much  greater  propoftion  of  the 
public  debts  consists  in  annuities  for  Itvts 
than  in  England.  According  to  a  memoir 
presented  by  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  to 
the*  king,  in  1764^  the  whole  public  d^bi  of 
France  is  estimated  at  twenty-four  hundred 
millions  of  livres ;  of  which  the  capital,  for 
which  annuities  for  lives  had  been  granted,  is 
supposed  to  amount  to  three  hundred  miU 
lions,  the  eighth  part  of  the  whole  public 
debt  The  annuities  themselves  are  computed 
to  amount  to  thirty  millions  a-year,  the  fourth 
part  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  the 
supposed  interest  of  th\t  whole  debt.  These 
estimations,  I  know  very  well,  are  not  exact ; 
but  having  been  presented  by  so  very  respecU 
able  a  body  as  approximations  to  Uie  truth, 
they  may,  I  apprehend,  be  considered  as  such. 
It  is  not  the  different  degrees  of  anxiety  in 
the  two  governments  of  France  and  £ng« 
land  for  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue, 
which  occasions  this  difference  in  their  respec- 
tive modes  of  borrowing ;  it  arises  altogether 
from  the  different  views  and  interests  of  the 
lenders. 

In  England,  the  seat  of  government  being 
in  the  greatest  mercantile  city  in  the  world, 
the  merchants  arc  generally  the  people  who 
advance  money  to  government.  By  advan- 
cing it,  they  do  not  mean  to  diminish,  bui« 
on  the  contrary,  to  increase  tlieir  mercantile 
capitals;  and  unless  they  expected  to  well, 
with  some  profit,  their  share  in  the  subftcrip- 
tinn  for  a  new  ioa  i.  they  ner&r  would  ml^ 
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icribe.  But  if,  by  adTancing  their  inonej, 
they  were  to  purchase,  instead  of  perpetual  aiw 
auities,  Minuities  for  lives  only,  whether  their 
own  or  those  of  other  people,  they  would  not 
always  be  so  likely  to  sell  them  with  a  profit. 
Annuities  upon  their  own  lives  they  would 
always  sell  with  loss ;  because  no  man  will 
give  for  an  annuity  upon  the  life  of  another, 
whose  age  and  state  of  health  are  nearly  the 
same  with  his  own,  the  same  price  whidi  he 
would  give  for  one  upon  his  own.  An  an- 
nuity upon  the  life  of  a  tliird  person,  indeed, 
is,  no  doubt,  of  equal  value  to  the  buyer  and 
the  seller ;  but  its  real  value  begins  to  dimi- 
nish from  the  moment  it  is  granted,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so,  more  and  more,  as  long  as  it 
subsists.  It  can  never,  therefore,  make  so 
convenient  a  transferable  stock  as  a  perpe- 
tual annuity,  of  which  the  real  value  may  be 
supposed  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 


In  France,  the  seat  of  government  not  be- 
ing in  a  great  mercantile  city,  merchants  do 
not  make  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  people 
who  advance  money  to  government  The 
people  concerned  in  the  finances,  the  farmers- 
general,  the  receivers  of  the  taxes  which  are 
not  in  farm,  the  court-bankers,  &c.  make  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  advance  their  money 
in  all  public  eiigfuicies.  Such  people  are 
commonly  men  of  mean  birth,  but  of  great 
wealth,  and  frequently  of  great  pride.  They 
are  too  proud  to  marry  their  equals,  and  wo- 
men of  quality  disdain  to  marry  them.  They 
frequently  resolve,  tnerefore,  to  live  bache- 
lors ;  and  having  neither  Miy  families  of  their 
own,  nor  much  regard  for  those  of  their  rehu- 
tions,  whom  they  are  not  always  very  fond  of 
acknowledging,  they  desire  only  to  live  in 
splendour  during  their  own  time,  and  are  not 
unwilling  that  their  fortune  should  end  with 
themselves.  The  number  of  rich  people,  be- 
sides, who  are  cither  averse  to  marry,  or  whose 
condition  of  life  renders  it  either  improper  or 
inconvenient  for  them  to  do  so,  is  much  greater 
in  France  than  in  England.  To  such  peo- 
ple, who  have  little  or  no  care  for  posterity, 
nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  to  ex- 
change their  capital  for  a  revenue,  which  is  to 
last  just  as  long,  and  no  longer,  than  they 
wish  it  to  do. 

The  ordinary  expense  of  the  greater  part 
of  modern  governments,  in  time  of  peace,  be- 
ing equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  their  ordinary 
revenue,  when  war  comes,  they  are  both  un- 
willing and  unable  to  increase  their  revenue 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  expense. 
They  are  unwilling,  for  fear  of  offending  the 
people,  who,  by  so  great  and  so  sudden  an 
increase  of  taxes,  would  soon  be  disgusted 
with  the  war ;  and  they  are  unable,  from  not 
well  knowing  what  taxes  would  be  sufficient 
to  produce  the  revenue  wanted.  The  facility 
of  borrowing  delivers  them  from  the  embar- 
rassment  which  this  fear  and  inability  would 


otherwise  occaaion.  By  means  of  borrowing; 
they  are  enabled,  with  a  very  moderate  in- 
crease of  taxes,  to  raise,  from  year  to  year^ 
money  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  war; 
and  l^  the  practice  of  perpetual  funding,  they 
are  eiubled,  with  the  smallest  possible  increase 
of  taxes,  to  raise  annually  the  largest  possible 
sum  of  money.  In  great  empires,  the  people 
who  live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  provinces 
remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  feel,  many 
of  them,  scarce  any  inconveniency  from  the 
war,  but  enjoy,  at  their  ease,  the  amusement 
of  reading  in  Uie  newspapers  the  exploits  of 
their  own  fleets  and  armies.  To  them  this 
amusement  compensates  the  small  difference 
between  the  taxes  which  they  pay  on  account 
of  the  war,  and  those  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay  in  time  of  peace.  They 
are  commonly  dissatisfied  with  the  return  of 
peace,  which  puts  an  end  to  their  amuse- 
ment, and  to  a  thousand  visionary  hopes  of 
conquest  and  national  glory,  from  a  longei 
continuance  of  the  vrar. 

Tha  return  of  peace,  indeed,  seldom  relieves 
them  from  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed during  the  war.  These  are  mortgaged 
for  the  interest  of  the  debt  contracted,  in  or- 
der to  carry  it  on.  If,  over  and  above  paying 
the  interest  of  this  debt,  and  defraying  the 
ordinary  expense  of  government,  the  old  re- 
venue, together  with  the  new  taxes,  produce 
some  surplus  revenue,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
converted  into  a  sinking  fund  for  paying  off 
the  debt  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  sinking 
fund,  even  supposing  it  should  be  applied  to 
no  other  purpose,  u  generally  altogether  ina" 
dequate  for  paying,  in  the  course  of  any  pe- 
riod during  which  it  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  peace  should  continue,  the  whole 
debt  contracted  during  the  war ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  thu  fund  is  almost  always  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes. 

The  new  taxes  were  imposed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  paying  the  interest  of  the  money 
borrowed  upon  them.  If  they  produce  mora, 
it  is  generally  something  which  was  neither 
intended  nor  expected,  and  is,  therefore,  sel- 
dom very  considerable,  inking  funds  have 
generally  arisen,  not  so  much  from  any  sur 
plus  of  the  taxes  which  was  over  and  above 
what  was  necessary  for  paying  the  interest  or 
annuity  originally  charged  upon  them,  as 
,  from  a  subsequent  reduction  of  that  interest ; 
that  of  Holland  in  1655,  and  that  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical state  in  1685,  were  both  formed  in 
this  manner.  Hence  the  usual  insufficiency 
of  such  funds. 

During  the  most  profound  peace,  various 
events  occur,  which  require  an  extraordinary 
expense ;  and  government  finds  it  always  more 
convenient  to  defray  this  expense  by  misap- 
plying the  sinking  fund,  than  by  imposing  a 
new  tax.  Every  new  tax  is  immediately  fell 
more  or  less  by  the  people.  It  occasions  al- 
ways some  murmur,  and  matts  with  some 
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opposition.  The  more  taxes  may  have  been 
multiplied,  the  higher  they  may  have  been 
raised  upon  every  different  subject  of  taxa- 
tion ;  the  more  loudly  the  people  complain 
of  every  new  tax,  the  more  difficult  it  be- 
comes, too,  either  to  find  out  new  subjects  of 
taxation,  or  to  raise  much  higher  the  taxes  al- 
ready imposed  upon  the  old.  A  momentary 
suspension  of  the  payment  of  debt  is  not  im- 
mediately felt  by  the  people,  and  occasions 
neither  murmur  nor  complaint  To  borrow 
of  the  sinking  fund  is  always  an  obvious  and 
easy  expedient  for  getting  out  of  the  present 
difficulty.  The  more  the  public  debts  may 
have  been  accumulated,  the  more  necessary  it 
may  have  become  to  study  to  reduce  them ; 
the  more  dangerous,  the  more  ruinous  it  may 
be  to  missapply  any  part  of  the  sinking  fund ; 
the  less  likely  is  the  public  debt  to  be  reduced 
to  any  considerable  degree,  the  more  likely, 
the  more  certainly,  is  the  sinking  fund  to  be 
misapplied  towards  defraying  all  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  which  occur  in  time  of  peace. 
\  When  a  nation  is  already  overburdened  with 
'  taxes,  nothing  but  the  necessities  of  a  new 
:  war,  nothing  but  either  the  animosity  of  na- 
.  tional  vengeance,  or  the  anxiety  for  national 
security,  can  induce  the  people  to  submit, 
with  tolerable  patience,  to  a  new  tax.  Hence 
tlie  usual  misapplication  of  the  unking  fund. 
In  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  that  we 
had  first  recourse  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of 
perpetual  funding,  the  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  in  time  of  peace,  has  never  borne 
my  proportion  to  its  accumulation  in  time  of 
war.  It  was  in  the  war  which  began  in  1668, 
and  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
in  1697,  that  the  foundation  of  the  present 
enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain  was  first 
laid. 

On  tlie  31st  of  December  1697,  the  pub- 
lic debts  of  Great  Britain,  funded  and  un- 
funded, amounted  to  L.21,515,742 :  IS  :  8^. 
A  great  part  of  those  debts  had  been  con- 
tracted upon  short  anticipations,  and  some 
part  upon  annuities  for  lives ;  so  that,  before 
tlie  31st  of  December  1701,  in  less  than  four 
years,  there  had  partly  been  paid  off,  and 
partly  reverted  to  the  public,  the  sum  of 
L.5,121,041  :  12  :  Oj;  a  greater  reduction 
of  tlie  public  debt  than  has  ever  since  been 
brought  about  in  so  short  a  period  of  time. 
The  remaining  debt,  therefore,  amounted  only 
to  L.  16,394,701  :  1  :  7^. 

In  tlie  war  which  began  in  1702,  and  which 
was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
public  debts  were  still  more  accumulated.  On 
♦iie  31st  of  December  1714,  they  amounted  to 
L. 53,68 1,076  :  5  :  6^',.  The  subscription  in- 
to the  South-sea  fund,  of  the  short  and  long 
annuities,  increased  the  capital  of  the  public 
debt ;  so  that,  on  the  31st  of  December  1722, 
it  amounted  to  L. 55,282,978  :  1  :  3§.  The  re- 
duction of  the  debt  began  in  1723,  and  went 
on  so  nlowly,  that,  on  the  31st  of  December 


1739,  during  Bcrenteen  years  of  profomi 
peace,  the  whole  sum  paid  off  was  ix>  man 
than  L.  8,328,354.  17:  11^,,  the  cspitai  d 
the  public  debt,  at  that  tuode,  omouDting  la 
L. 46,954,623  :  3  :  4tJ. 

The  Spanish  war,  which  began  in  1 73d,  sad 
the  French  war  which  soon  followed  it,  occs. 
fdoned  a  further  increase  of  the  debt,  which, 
on  the  31st  of  December  1748,  after  the  war 
had  been  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix4a- 
Chapelle,  amounted  to  L. 78,293,3 13 : 1 :  ]0|. 
The  most  profound  peace,  of  17  years  conti- 
nuance, had  taken  no  more  than  11.8,328,354, 
17:  Hi  from  it  A  war,  of  less  than  niae 
years  continuance,  added  L.  3 1,338,689,  18: 
6|  toiu» 

Duriug  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pelhara, 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt  was  reduced,  or 
at  least  measures  were  taken  for  reducing  it, 
from  four  to   three  per  cent.  ;    the  sinking 
fund  was  increased,  and  some  part  of  the  pab> 
lie  debt  was  paid  off.     In  1755,  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  the  funded  debt 
of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  L.  72,289,673. 
On  the  5th  of  January  1763,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace,  the  funded  debt  amounted 
to   L.  122,603,336:  8:  2j.        The    unfunded 
debt  has  been  sUted  at  L.  13,927,589 :  8 :  2. 
But  the  expense  occasioned  by  Uie  war  did 
not  end  with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  ;  so 
that,  though  on  the  5th  of  January  1764,  the 
funded  debt  was  increased  (psrtly  by  a  new 
loan,   and   partly  by  funding  a  part  of  the 
unfunded    debt)   to    L.  129,586,789:  10:  l}, 
there  still  remained   (according    to  the  very 
well  informed  author  of  Considerations  on  tl^ 
Trade  and  Finances  of  Great  Britain)  an  un- 
funded  debt,  which  was  brought  to  account  in 
that  and  the  following  year,  of  L..  9,975,01 7, 
12s.  2^fd.       In  1764,   therefore,   the  public 
debt  of  Great  Britain,  funded  and  unfunded 
together,  amounted,  according  to  thb  author, 
to  L.  139,561,807:  2:  4.     The  annuities  for 
lives,  too,  which  had  been  granted  as  pre 
miums  to  the  subscribers  to  the  new  loans  ix 
1757,  estimated  at  fourteen  years  purchase, 
were  valued  at  L.  472,500 ;  and  the  annuities 
for  long  terms  of  years,  granted  as  premium* 
likewise,    in    1761    and    1762,   estimated    at 
twenty-se>en  years  and  a-half  purchase,  were 
valued  at  L. 6,826,875.      During  a  peace  of 
about  seven  years  continuance,  the  prudent 
and  truly  patriotic  administration  of  Mr.  Pel- 
ham  was  not  able  to  pay  off  an  old  debt  of  six 
millions.     During  a  war  of  nearly  the  same 
continuance,  a  new  debt  of  more  than  seventy, 
five  millions  was  contracted. 

On  tlie  5th  of  January  1775,  the  funded  debt 
of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  L.  124,996,086, 
Is.  6id,  The  unfunded,  exclusive  of  a  large 
civil-list  debt,  to  L.4, 1 50,236  :  3  :  1 1 2-  Bodi 
togetliev^  to  L.  1 29, 1 46,322 :  5 :  6.    According 
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ID  this  account,  the  whole  debt  paid  off,  dur- 
ing eleven  years  of  profound  peace,  amount- 
ed only  to  L.  1 0,4 1 5,476 :  1 6  :  9|.  Even  this 
small  reduction  of  debt,  however,  has  not 
been  all  made  from  the  savings  out  of  the  or- 
dinary revenue  of  the  state.  Several  extra- 
neouj  sums,  altogether  independent  of  that 
ordinary  revenue,  have  contributed  towards 
it.  Amongst  these  we  may  reckon  an  addi- 
tional shilling  in  the  pound  land  tax,  for  three 
years;  the  two  millions  received  from  the 
East-India  company,  as  indemnification  for 
their  territorial  acquisitions ;  and  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  tliousand  pounds  received  from 
the  bank  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter.  To 
these  must  be  added  several  other  sums,  which, 
as  they  arose  out  of  the  late  war,  ought  per- 
haps to  be  considered  as  deductions  from  the 
expenses  of  it.     The  principal  are, 

The  produce  of  French 

prises L.690,449  18  9 

Composition  for  French 

prisoners 670,000     0  0 

What  has  been  received 

from  the  sale    of  the 

ceded  islands 95,500     0  0 


Total,         L.  1,455,949  18  9 


If  we  add  to  this  sum  the  balance  of  the  earl 
of  Chatham's  and  Mr.  Calcraft*s  accounts, 
and  other  army  savings  of  the  same  kind,  to- 
gether with  what  has  been  received  from  the 
bank,  the  East-India  company,  and  the  addi- 
tional shilling  in  the  pound  land  tax,  the 
whole  must  be  a  good  deal  more  than  five 
millions.  The  debt,  therefore^  which,  since 
the  peace,  has  been  paid  out  of  the  savings 
from  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state,  has 
not,  one  year  with  another,  amounted  to  half 
a  million  a-year.  The  sinking  fund  has,  no 
doubt,  been  considerably  augmented  since  the 
peace,  by  the  debt  which  had  been  paid  off, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  redeemable  four  per 
cents  to  three  per  cents,  and  by  the  annul- 
ties  for  lives  which  have  fallen  in;  and,  if 
peace  were  to  continue,  a  million,  perhaps, 
might  now  be  annually  spared  out  of  it  to- 
warids  the  discharge  of  the  debt  Another 
million,  accordingly,  was  paid  in  the  course 
of  last  year ;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  large  ci- 
vil-list  debt  was  left  unpaid,  and  we  are  now 
involved  in  a  new  war,  which,  in  its  progress, 
may  prove  as  expensive  as  any  of  our  former 
wars.*  The  new  debt  which  will  probably  be 
contracted  before  the  end  of  the  next  cam- 
paign, may,  perhaps,  be  nearly  equal  to  all  the 


#  It  hM  proved  more  expensive  than  any  one  of  our 
fnnncr  wa^^  and  ha»  Involved  ua  in  an  additional  deU 
of  more  than  one  buodred  mllliona.  During  a  pro. 
fDimd  peace  of  devcn  years,  little  more  than  ten  mil 
JkwM  or  deU  was  paid  ;  during  a  war  of  seven  years, 
■loM  tliaa  on*  hondrad  miUioa\  was  contracted. 


old  debt  which  has  been  paid  off  from  the  sav. 
ings  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state. 
It  would  be  altogether  chimerical,  therefore, 
to  expect  that  the  public  debt  should  ever  be 
completely  discharged,  by  any  savings  which 
are  likely  to  be  made  from  that  ordinary  re 
venue  as  it  stands  at  present. 

Tlie  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted 
nations  of  Europe,  particularly  those  of  Eng- 
land, have,  by  one  author,  been  represented 
as  the  accumulation  of  a  great  capital,  super- 
added to  the  other  capital  of  the  country,  by 
means  of  which  its  trade  is  extended,  its 
manufactures  are  multiplied,  and  its  lands 
cultivated  and  improved,  much  beyond  what 
they  could  have  been  by  means  of  that  other 
capital  only.  He  does  not  consider  that  the 
capital  which  the  first  creditors  of  the  public 
advanced  to  government,  was,  from  the  mo- 
ment in  which  he  advanced  it,  a  certain  por- 
tion  of  the  annual  produce,  turned  away  from 
serving  in  the  function  of  a  capital,  to  serve 
in  that  of  a  revenue ;  from  nuuntaining  pro- 
ductive labourers,  to  maintain  unproductive 
ones,  and  to  be  spent  and  wasted,  generally  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  without  even  the  hope 
of  any  future  reproduction.  In  return  for 
the  capital  which  they  advanced,  they  obtain- 
ed, indeed,  an  annuity  of  the  public  funds,  in 
most  cases,  of  more  than  equal  value.  This 
annuity,  no  doubt,  replaced  to  them  their  ca- 
pital, and  enabled  tliem  to  carry  on  their  trade 
and  business  to  the  same,  or,  perhaps,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  before ;  that  is,  they  were 
enabled,  either  to  borrow  of  other  people  a 
new  capital,  upon  the  credit  of  this  annuity 
or,  by  selling  it,  to  get  from  other  people  a 
new  capital  of  their  own,  equal,  or  superior,  to 
that  which  they  had  advanced  to  government. 
This  new  capital,  however,  which  they  in  this 
manner  either  bought  or  borrowed  of  other 
people,  must  have  existed  in  the  country  be- 
fore, and  must  have  been  employed,  as  all  ca- 
pitals  are,  in  maintaining  productive  labour. 
When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  tliose  who 
had  advanced  their  money  to  government, 
though  it  was,  in  some  respects,  a  new  capital 
to  them,  it  was  not  so  to  the  country,  but  was 
only  a  capital  withdrawn  from  certain  cm- 
ployments,  in  order  to  be  turned  towards 
others.  Though  it  replaced  to  them  what 
they  had  advanced  to  government,  it  did  not 
replace  it  to  the  country.  Had  they  not  ad- 
vanced  this  capital  to  government,  there  would 
have  been  in  the  country  two  capitals,  two 
portions  of  the  annual  produce,  instead  of 
one,  employed  in  maintaining  productive  hu 
hour. 

When,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment, a  revenue  is  raised  within  the  year, 
from  the  produce  of  free  or  unmort^ged 
taxes,  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenue  of  pri- 
vate people  is  only  turned  away  from  main- 
taining  one  species  of  unproductive  labour, 
towards  nruuntaininff  another.     Some  part  o4 
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what  they  pay  in  those  taxes,  might,  no  doubt, 
have  been  accumulated  into  capital,  and  con- 
sequently employed  in  maintaining  produc- 
tive labour ;  but  the  greater  part  would  pro- 
bably have  been  spent,  and  consequently  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  unproductive  labour. 
The  public  expense,  however,  when  defrayed 
in  this  manner,  no  doubt  hinders,  more  or  less, 
tlie  further  accumulation  of  new  capital ;  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  occasion  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  actually-existing  capital. 

When  the  public  expense  is  defrayed  by 
funding,  it  is  defrayed  by  the  annual  destruc- 
Uon  of  some  capital  which  had  before  existed 
in  the  country;  by  the  perversion  of  some 
portion  of  the  annual  produce  which  had  be- 
fore been  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  towards  that  of  unproductive 
labour.  As  in  this  case,  however,  the  taxes 
are  lighter  than  they  would  have  been,  had  a 
revenue  sufficient  for  defraying  the  same  ex- 
pense been  raised  within  the  year ;  the  private 
revenue  of  individuals  is  necessarily  less  bur- 
dened, and  consequently  their  ability  to  save 
and  accumulate  some  part  of  that  revenue  into 
capital,  is  a  good  deal  less  impaired.  If  the 
method  of  funding  destroys  more  old  capital, 
it,  at  the  same  time,  hinders  less  the  accumu- 
lation or  acquisition  of  new  capital,  than  that 
of  defraying  the  public  expense  by  a  revenue 
raised  within  the  year.  Under  the  system  of 
funding,  the  frugality  and  industry  of  private 
people  can  more  easily  repair  the  breaches 
which  tlie  waste  and  extravagance  of  govern- 
ment may  occasionally  make  in  the  general 
capital  of  tlie  society. 

It  is  only  during  the  continuance  of  war, 
Mowevor,  tliat  the  system  of  funding  has  tliis 
advantage  over  tlie  other  system.  Were  the 
expense  of  war  to  be  defrayed  always  by  a  re- 
venue raised  witliin  the  year,  the  taxes  from 
which  that  extraordinary  revenue  was  drawn 
would  last  no  longer  than  the  war.  The  abi- 
lity of  private  people  to  accumulate,  though 
less  during  the  war,  would  have  been  greater 
during  tlie  peace,  than  under  the  system  of 
funding.  War  would  not  necessarily  have 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  any  old  capitals, 
and  peace  would  have  occasioned  the  accu- 
mulation of  many  more  new.  Wars  would, 
in  general,  be  more  speedily  concluded,  and 
less  wantonly  undertaken.  The  people  feel- 
ing, during  continuance  of  war,  tlie  complete 
burden  of  it,  would  soon  grow  weary  of  it ; 
and  government,  in  order  to  humour  them, 
would  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  carrying 
it  on  longer  than  it  was  necessary  to  do  so. 
The  foresight  of  the  heavy  and  unavoidable 
burdens  of  war  would  hinder  the  people  from 
wantonly  calling  for  it  when  there  was  no 
real  or  solid  inti>rest  to  fight  for.  The  sea- 
sons during  which  the  ability  of  private  peo- 
ple to  accumulate  was  somewhat  impaired, 
«roiild  occur  more  rarely,  and  be  of  shorter 
continuance      Tliose,  on  the  contrary,  durinft 


which  that  ability  was  In  the  highwl  Tifoia; 
would  be  of  much  longer  dumtion  tiiao  thq 
can  well  be  ynder  the  system  of  funding. 

When  funding,  besides,  has  aoade  a  oeitn 
progress,  the  multiplication  of  taxes  whidh  it 
brings  along  with  it,  sometimes  impairs  ai 
much  the  ability  of  private  people  to  aocuiBB* 
late,  even  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  other  wju 
tem  would  in  time  of  war.  The  peace  ic«e> 
nue  of  Great  Britain  amounts  at  preseitf  to 
more  than  ten  millions  a-year.  If  free  aad 
unmortgaged,  it  might  be  sufficient,  with  pio> 
per  management,  and  without  contracting  a 
shilling  of  new  debt,  to  cany  on  the  naost  vi- 
gorous war.  The  private  revenue  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  is  at  present  as 
much  incumbered  in  time  of  peace,  their  abi- 
lity to  accumulate  is  as  much  impaired,  as  it 
would  have  been  in  the  time  of  tiie  most  ex- 
pensive vrar,  had  the  pernicious  system  of 
funding  never  been  adopted. 

In  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  it  has  been  said,  it  is  tbe*<ijight  hand 
which  pays  the  left.  91ie  money  does  not  go 
out  of  the  country.  It  is  only  a  part  of  dbi 
revenue  of  one  set  of  the  inhalHtants  which  ia 
transferred  to  another ;  and  the  nation  is  not 
a  farthing  the  poorer.  This  apology  is  found- 
ed altogether  in  the  sophistry  of  the  mercsn- 
tile  system ;  and,  after  the  long  eramination 
which  I  have  already.bestowed  upon  diat  as- 
tern, it  may,  perhaps,  be  unnecessary  to  sb{) 
any  thing  further  about  it.  It  supposes,  ba. 
sides,  that  the  whole  public  d  jbt  is  ovring  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  which  happens 
not  to  be  true ;  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  serend 
other  foreign  nations,  having  a  very  consider- 
able share  in  our  public  funds.  But  though 
the  whole  debt  were  owing  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  it  would  not,  upon  that  ac- 
count, be  less  pernicious. 

Land  and  capital  stock  are  the  two  original 
sources  of  all  revenue,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic Capital  stock  pays  the  wages  of  produc 
Uve  labour,  whether  employed  in  agriculture^ 
manufactures,  or  commerce.  The  manage 
ment  of  those  two  original  sources  of  revenue 
belongs  to  t^n  Hiffe^nf  sets  of  people;  the 
proprietors  of  land,  and  the  owners  or  employ- 
ers of  capital  stock. 

The  proprietor  of  land  is  interested,  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  revenue,  to  keep  his  estate  in 
as  good  condition  as  he  can,  by  building  and 
repairing  his  tenants  houses,  by  making  and 
maintaining  the  necessary  drains  and  indo- 
sures,  and  all  those  other  expensive  improve* 
ments  which  it  properly  belongs  to  the  land- 
lord to  make  and  maintain.  But,  by  diflereot 
land  taxes,  the  revenue  of  the  landlord  may 
be  so  much  diminished,  and,  by  difTercnt  du- 
ties upon  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of 
life,  Uiat  diminished  revenue  may  be  rendered 
of  so  little  real  value,  that  he  may  find  him- 
self altogether  unable  to  make  or  nudntaia 
those  expensive  improvements.       ^Iien  the 
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Imndlord,  howeT«r,  cMoct  to  do  his  part,  it  is 
altogether  impoMible  that  the  tenant  should 
continue  to  do  his.  As  the  distreu  of  the  land* 
Icird  increases,  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
must  neoessnrilj  decline. 

When,  by  different  taxes  upon  the  necet- 
'«ries  and  conveniendes  of  life,  the  owners 
and  employers  of  capital  stock  find,  that  what- 
;«Ter  revenue  they  derive  fhrni  it,  will  not,  in  a 
•  particular  country,  purchase  the  same  quan- 
'  tity  of  those  necessaries  and  conveniencies 
which  an  equal  revenue  would  in  almost  any 
other,  they  will  be  disposed  to  remove  to  some 
other.  And  when,  in  order  to  raise  those 
taxes,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  merchants  and 
vianufacturers,  Jhat  is,  all  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  employers  of  great  capitals,  come  to 
i>e  continually  exposed  to  the  mortifying  and 
vexatious  visits  of  the  tax-gatherers,  this  dispo- 
sition to  remove  will  soon  be  changed  into  an 
actual  removing.  The  industry  of  the  coun- 
try  will  necessarily  fall  with  the  removal  of 
the  capital  which  supported  it,  and  the  ruin  of 
trade  and  manufactui%s  will  follow  the  de- 
clension of  agriculture. 

To  transfer  from  the  owners  of  those  two 
.great  sources  of  revenue,  •  land,  and  capital 
stock,  from  the  persons  immediately  interest- 
ed in  the  good  condition  of  every  particular 
portion  of  land,  and  in  the  good  management 
of  every  particular  portion  of  capital  stock,  to 
another  set  of  persons  (tlie  creditors  of  the 
tmblic,  who  have  no  such  particular  interest),  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenue  arising  from  either, 
must,  in  the  long-run,  occasion  both  the  ne- 
glect of  land,  and  the  waste  or  removal  of 
capital  stock.  A  creditor  of  the  public  has, 
no  doubt,  a  general  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
of  the  country ;  and  consequently  in  the  good 
•condition  of  its  land,  and  in  the  good  man* 
agement  of  its  capital  stock.  Should  there 
be  any  general  failure  or  declenuon  in  any  of 
these  things,  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes 
might  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  pay  him  the 
annuity  or  interest  which  is  due  to  him.  But 
a  creditor  of  the  public,  considered  merely 
as  such,  has  no  interest  in  the  good  con- 
dition  of  any  particular  portion  of  land,  or  in 
the  good  management  of  any  particular  por- 
tion of  capital  stock.  As  a  creditor  of  the 
public,  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any  such  par. 
licular  portion.  He  has  no  inspection  of  it. 
He  can  have  no  care  about  it.  Its  ruin  may 
in  some  cases  be  unknown  to  him,  and  cannot 
directly  affect  him. 

The  practice  of  funding  has  gradually  en- 
feebled every  state  which  has  adopted  it.  The 
Italian  republics  seem  to  have  begun  it.  Ge  ■ 
noa  and  Venice,  the  only  two  remaining  which 
can  pretend  to  an  independent  existence,  have 
6oth  been  enfeebled  by  it.  Spain  seems  to 
have  learned  the  practice  from  the  Italian  re- 
publics, and   (its   taxes  being  probably  l 


judicious  than  theirs)  it  has,  in  proportiiiu  to 
iu  natural  strength,  been  still  more  enfceb'ed. 
The  debts  of  ^pain  are  of  very  old  standing. 
It  was  deeply  in  debt  before  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  about  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore England  owed  a  shilling.  France,  not. 
withstanding  all  its  natural  resources,  lan- 
guishes under  an  oppressive  load  of  the  same 
kind.  The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces 
is  as  much  enfeebled  by  its  debts  as  either 
Genoa  or  Venice.  If  it  likely  that,  in  Great 
Britain  alone,  a  practice,  which  has  brought 
either  weakness  or  dissolution  into  every  other 
country,  should  prove  altogether  innocent  ? 

The  system  of  taxation  established  in  those 
different  countries,  it  may  be  said,  is  inferior 
to  that  of  England.  I  believe  it  is  so.  But  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  wisest 
government  has  exhausted  all  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  taxation,  it  must,  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity,  have  recourse  to  improper  ones. 
The  wise  republic  of  Holland  has,  upon  some 
occasions,  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  taxes 
as  inconvenient  as  the  greater  part  of  those  of 
Spain.  Another  war,  begun  before  any  con- 
siderable  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  had 
been  brought  about,  and  growing  in  its  pro- 
gress  as  expensive  as  the  last  war,  may,  from 
irresistible  necessity,  render  the  British  sys- 
tem of  taxation  as  oppressive  as  that  of  Hol- 
land, or  even  as  that  of  Spain.  To  the 
honour  of  our  present  system  of  taxation,  in- 
deed, it  has  hitherto  given  so  little  embarrass- 
ment  to  industry,  that,  during  the  course  even 
of  the  roost  expensive  wars,  the  frugality  and 
good  conduct  of  individuals  seem  to  have 
been  able,  by  saving  and  accumulation,  to  re- 
pair all  the  breaches  which  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance of  government  had  made  in  the  ge- 
neral capital  of  the  society.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  late  war,  the  most  expensive  that  Great 
Britain  ever  waged,  her  agriculture  was  as 
flourishing,  her  manufacturers  as  numerous 
and  as  fully  employed,  and  her  commcicc  as 
extensive,  as  they  had  ever  been  before.  Tlie 
capital,  therefore,  which  supported  all  those 
different  branches  of  industry,  must  have  been 
equal  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before.  Since 
the  peace,  agriculture  has  been  still  further 
improved ;  the  rents  of  houses  have  risen  in 
every  town  and  village  of  the  country,  a  proof 
of  the  increasing  wealth  and  revenue  of  the 
people ;  and  the  annual  amount  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  old  taxes,  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  excise  and  customs,  in  particular,  has 
been  continually  increasing,  an  equally  clear 
proof  of  an  increasing  consumption,  and  con- 
sequently of  an  increasing  produce,  which 
could  alone  support  that  consumption.  Great 
Britain  seems  to  support  with  case,  a  burden 
which,  half  a  century  ago,  nobody  believed  hef 
capable  of  supporting.  Let  us  not,  however, 
upon  this  account,  rashly  conclude  that  she  is 
capable  of  supporting  any  burden ;  nor  oven 
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be  too  confident  that  she  could  support  with- 
out great  distress,  a  burden  a  little  greater 
than  what  has  already  been  laid  upon  her. 

When  national  debts  have  once  been  accu- 
mulated to  a  certain  degree,  there  is  scarce,  I 
believe,  a  single  instance  of  their  having  been 
fairly  and  completely  paid.  The  liberation 
of  the  public  revenue,  if  it  has  ever  been 
brought  about  at  all,  has  always  been  brought 
about  by  a  bankruptcy ;  sometimes  by  an  a- 
vowed  one,  though  frequently  by  a  pretended 
payment. 

The  raising  of  the  denomination  of  the  coin 
has  been  the  most  usual  expedient  by  which  a 
real  public  bankruptcy  has  been  disguised 
under  the  appearance  of  a  pretended  payment. 
If  a  sixpence)  for  example,  should,  either 
by  act  of  parliament  or  royal  proclamation, 
be  raised  to  the  denomination  of  a  shilling, 
and  twenty  sixpences  to  that  of  a  pound  ster- 
ling ;  the  person  who,  under  the  old  denomi- 
nadon,  had  borrowed  twenty  shillings,  or  near 
four  ounces  of  silver,  would,  under  the  new, 
pay  with  twenty  sixpences,  or  with  something 
less  than  two  ounces.  A  national  debt  of 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions, 
near  the  capital  of  tlie  funded  and  unfund- 
ed debt  of  Great  Britain,  might,  in  this  man- 
ner, be  paid  with  about  sixty-four  millions 
o£  our  present  money.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
a  pretended  payment  only,  and  the  creditors 
of  the  public  would  really  be  defrauded  of  ten 
shillings  id  the  pound  of  what  was  due  to 
them.  The  calamity,  too,  would  extend  much 
further  than  to  the  creditors  of  the  public, 
and  tliose  of  every  private  person  would  suf- 
fer a  proportionable  loss;  and  tliis  without 
any  advantage,  but  in  most  cases  with  a  great 
additional  loss,  to  the  creditors  of  the  public 
If  the  creditors  of  the  public,  indeed,  were 
generally  much  in  debt  to  other  people,  they 
might  in  some  measure  compensate  their  loss 
by  paying  their  creditors  in  the  same  coin  in 
whicli  the  public  had  paid  them.  But  in  most 
countries,  the  creditors  of  the  public  are,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  wealthy  people,  who  stand 
more  in  the  relation  of  creditors  than  in  that 
of  debtors,  towards  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  A  pretended  payment  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  instead  of  alleviating,  aggravates,  in 
most  cases,  the  loss  of  the  creditors  of  the 
public ;  and,  without  any  advantage  to  the 
public,  extends  the  calamity  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  innocent  people.  It  occasions  a 
general  and  most  pernicious  subversion  of  the 
fortunes  of  private  people ;  enriching,  in 
most  cases,  the  idle  and  profuse  debtor,  at 
the  expense  of  the  industrious  and  frugal 
creditor ;  and  transporting  a  great  part  of  the 
national  capital  from  the  hands  which  were 
likely  to  increase  and  improve  it,  to  those  who 
are  likely  to  dissipate  and  destroy  it.  When 
it  becomes  necessary  for  a  state  to  declare  it- 
self bankrupt,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  it 
becomes  necessary  for  an  individual  to  do  so^ 
a  fair,  open,  and   avowed   bankruptcy,  is  al- 


ways the  measure  which  ii  t>oth  least  disfaos- 
ourable  to  the  debtor,  and  least  hurtful  to  the 
creditor.  The  honour  of  a  state  is  stuvhr 
very  poorly  provided  for,  vdien,  in  order  to 
cover  the  disgrace  of  s  r^  bankruptcy,  it 
has  recourse  to  a  juggling  trick  of  this  kind, 
so  easily  seen  through,  and  at  the  same  tine 
so  extremely  pernicious. 

Almost  all  states,  however,  ancient  as  well 
as  modem,  when  reduced  to  this  neceni^, 
have,  upon  some  occasions,  played  this  tctt 
juggling  trick.  The  Romans,  at  the  end  erf 
the  first  Punic  war,  reduced  the  As,  the  ooia 
or  denomination  by  which  they  computed  the 
value  of  all  their  oth^  coins,  from  containing 
twelve  ounces  of  copper,  to  contain  only  twc 
ounces ;  that  is,  they  raised  two  ounces  ol 
copper  to  a  denomination  which  had  always 
before  expressed  the  value  of  twelve  ouncek 
The  republic  was,  in  this  manner,  enabled  to 
pay  the  great  debts  which  it  had  contracted 
with  the  sixth  part  of  what  it  really  owed. 
So  sudden  and  so  great  a  bankruptcy,  wa 
should  in  the  present  times  be  apt  to  imaging 
must  have  occasioned  a  very  violent  populsr 
clamour.  It  does  not  iqppear  to  have  occa* 
sioned  any.  The  law  which  enacted  it  was^ 
like  all  other  laws  relating  to  the  coin,  Intro* 
duced  and  carried  through  the  assembly  of  the 
people  by  a  tribune,  and  was  probably  a  rery 
popular  law.  In  Rome,  as  in  all  other  aik 
dent  republics,  the  poor  people  were  constanu 
ly  in  dd}t  to  the  rich  and  the  great,  who,  in 
order  to  secure  their  votes  at  the  annual  elec- 
tions, used  to  lend  them  money  at  exorbitant 
interest,  whicli,  being  never  paid,  soon  accimiu- 
lated  into  a  sum  too  great  either  for  the  debtor 
to  pay,  or  for  any  body  else  to  pay  for  him. 
The  debtor,  for  fear  of  a  very  severe  execution^ 
was  obliged,  without  any  further  gratuity,  tc 
vote  for  the  candidate  whom  the  creditor  re. 
commended.  In  spite  of  all  the  laws  against 
bribery  and  corruption,  the  bounty  of  the  can- 
didates,  together  with  the  occasional  distribu- 
tions of  coin  which  were  ordered  by  the  senate, 
were  the  principal  funds  from  which,  during 
the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  the 
poorer  citizens  derived  their  subsistence.  To 
deliver  themselves  from  this  subjection  tc 
their  creditors,  the  poorer  citizens  were  con- 
tinually calling  out,  either  for  an  entire  abo- 
lition of  debts,  or  for  what  they  called  ne« 
tables ;  that  is,  for  a  law  which  ^ould  entitle 
them  to  a  complete  acquittance,  upon  paying 
only  a  certain  proportion  of  their  accumulat- 
ed  debts.  The  law  which  reduced  the  coin 
of  all  denominations  to  a  sixth  part  of  its  for- 
mer value,  as  it  enabled  them  to  pay  their 
debts  with  a  sixth  part  of  what  they  really 
owed,  was  equivalent  to  the  most  advantage- 
ous new  tables.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple, the  rich  and  the  great  were,  upon  several 
different  occasions,  obliged  to  consent  to  laws, 
both  for  abolishing  debts,  and  for  introducing 
new  tables ;  and  they  probably  were  induced 
to  consent  tn  this  law,   partly  for  the  same 
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reason,  and  partly  Uiat,  by  liberating  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  they  might  restore  vigour  to  that 
government,  of  which  they  themselves  had 
the  principal  direction.  An  operation  of 
this  kind  would  at  once  reduce  a  debt  of 
L.  128,000,000  to  L.  21,333,333 :  6  t  8.  In 
the  course  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  As 
was  still  further  reduced,  first,  from  two 
ounces  of  copper  to  one  ounce,  and  after- 
wards from  one  ounce  to  half  an  ounce ;  that 
•Sy  to  the  twenty^fourth  part  of  its  original 
value.  By  combining  the  three  Roman  o- 
parations  into  one,  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and 
iwenty-eight  millions  of  our  present  money, 
wight  in  this  manner  be  reduced  all  at  once 
to  a  debt  of  L.  5,333,333  :  6  :  8.  Even  the 
enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain  might  in  this 
manner  soon  be  paid. 

By  means  of  such  expedients,  the  coin  of, 
I  believe,  all  nations,  has  been  gradually  re- 
duced more  and  more  below  its  original  value, 
and  the  same  nominal  sum  has  been  gradual- 
ly brought  to  contain  a  smaller  and  a  smaller 
quantity  of  silver. 

Nations  have  sometimes,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, adulterated  the  standard  of  their  coin ; 
that  is,  have  mixed  a  greater  quantity  of  alloy 
in  it.  If  in  the  pound  weight  of  our  silver 
coin,  for  example,  instead  of  eighteen  penny- 
weight, according  to  the  present  standard, 
there  were  mixed  eight  ounces  of  alloy ;  a 
pound  sterling,  or  twenty  shillings  of  such 
coin,  would  be  worth  little  more  than  six  shil- 
lings and  eightpence  of  our  present  money. 
The  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  six  shil- 
lings and  eightpence  of  our  present  money, 
would  thus  be  raised  very  nearly  to  the  deno- 
mination of  a  pound  sterling.  The  adultera- 
tion of  the  standard  has  exactly  the  same  effect 
with  what  the  French  call  an  augmentation, 
or  a  direct  raising  of  the  denomination  of  the 
coin. 

An  augmentation,  or  a  direct  raising  of  the 
denomination  of  the  coin,  always  is,  and  from 
its  nature  must  be,  an  open  and  avowed  opera- 
tion. By  means  of  it,  pieces  of  a  smaller 
weight  and  bulk  are  called  by  the  same  name, 
which  had  before  been  given  to  pieces  of  a 
greater  weight  and  bulk.  The  adulteration 
of  the  standard,  on  the  contrary,  has  generally 
been  a  concealed  operation.  By  means  of  it, 
pieces  are  issued  from  the  mint,  of  the  same 
denomination,  and,  as  nearly  as  could  be  con- 
trived, of  the  same  weight,  bulk,  and  appear- 
ance, with  pieces  which  had  been  current  be- 
fore of  much  greater  value.  When  king  John 
of  France,*  in  order  to  pay  his  debts,  adul- 
terated his  coin,  all  the  officers  of  bis  mint 
were  sworn  to  secrecy.  Both  operations  are 
unjust.  But  a  simple  augmentation  is  an  in- 
justice of  open  violence ;  whereas  an  adulter- 
ation IS  an   injustice  of  treacherous   fraud. 


•  See  Du  Canfe  OkMMury,  voce  UoncCa ;  the  Rene, 
dictine  Editkm. 


This  latter  operation,  therefore,  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  discovered,  and  it  could  never  be 
concealed  very  long,  has  always  excited  much 
'greater  indignation  than  the  fonner.  The 
coin,  after  any  considerable  augmentation,  has 
very  seldom  been  brought  back  to  its  former 
weight;  but  afVcr  the  greatest  adulterations,  it 
has  almost  always  been  brought  back  to  its 
former  fineness.  It  has  scarce  ever  happened, 
that  the  fury  and  indignation  of  the  people 
could  otherwise  be  appeased. 

In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  in  the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  VI., 
the  English  coin  was  not  only  raised  in  its 
denomination,  but  adulterated  in  its  standard. 
The  like  frauds  were  practised  in  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  James  VI.  They 
have  occasionally  been  practised  in  most  other 
countries. 

That  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
can  never  be  completely  liberated,  or  even 
that  any  considerable  progress  can  ever  be 
made  towards  that  liberation,  while  the  sur- 
plus of  that  revenue,  or  what  is  over  and  above 
defraying  the  annual  expense  of  the  peace 
establishment,  is  so  very  small,  it  seems  alto- 
gether in  vain  to  expect.  That  liberation,  it 
M  evident,  can  never  be  brought  about,  with . 
out  eitlier  some  very  considerable  augmenta- 
tion of  the  public  revenue,  or  some  equally 
considerable  reduction  of  the  public  expense. 

A  more  equal  land  tax,  a  more  equal  tax 
upon  the  rent  of  bouses,  and  such  alterations 
in  the  present  system  of  customs  and  excise 
as  those  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  might,  perhaps,  without 
increasing  the  burden  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  people,  but  only  distributing  tlie  weight 
of  it  more  equally  upon  the  whole,  produce  a 
considerable  augmentation  of  revenue.  The 
most  sanguine  projector,  however,  could  scarce 
flatter  himself,  that  any  augmentation  of  this 
kind  would  be  such  as  could  give  any  reason- 
able hopes,  either  of  liberating  the  public  re- 
venue  altogether,  or  even  of  making  such  pro- 
gress towards  that  liberation  in  time  of  peace, 
as  either  to  prevent  or  to  compensate  the  fur- 
ther  accumulation  of  the  public  debt  in  the 
next  war. 

By  extending  the  British  system  of  taxau'on 
to  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  in- 
habited by  people  either  of  British  or  Euro- 
pean extraction,  a  much  greater  augmentation 
of  revenue  might  be  expected.  This,  how- 
ever, could  scarce,  perhaps,  be  done,  consis- 
tently  with  the  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, without  admitting  into  the  British 
parliament,  or,  if  you  will,  into  the  sUtes. 
general  of  the  British  empire,  a  fair  and  equal 
representation  of  all  those  different  provinces ; 
that  of  each  province  bearing  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  produce  of  its  taxes,  as  tlie  re- 
preaenution  of*  Great  Britain  mignt  bear  to 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  Great 
Britain.     The  firivate  interest  of  many  powei^ 
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fill  individuals,  the  confinued  prejudices  of 
great  bodies  of  people,  seem,  indeed,  at  pre- 
sent, to  oppose  to  so  great  a  change,  such  ob- 
stacles as  it  may  be  very  difficult,  perhaps  al- 
together impossible,  to  surmount.  Without, 
however,  pretending  to  determine  whether 
such  a  union  be  practicable  or  impracticable, 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper,  in  a  specu- 
lative work  of  this  kind,  to  consider  how  far 
the  British  system  of  taxation  might  be  appli- 
cable  to  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire ;  what  revenue  might  be  expected  from 
it,  if  so  applied  ;  and  in  what  manner  a  gene- 
ral union  of  this  kind  might  be  likely  to  af- 
fect the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  difier- 
rent  provinces  comprehended  within  it  Such 
a  speculation,  can,  at  worst,  be  regarded  but 
as  a  new  Utopia,  less  amusing,  certainly,  but 
no  more  useless  and  chimerical  than  the  old 
one. 

Tlie  land  tax,  the  stamp  duties,  and  the 
different  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  consti- 
tute the  four  principal  branches  of  the  British 
taxes. 

Ireland  is  certainly  as  able,  and  our  Ame- 
rican and  West  India  plantations  more  able, 
to  pay  a  land  tax,  than  Great  Britain.  Where 
the  landlord  b  subject  neither  to  tythe  nor 
poor's  rate,  he  must  certainly  be  more  able  to 
pay  such  a  tax,  than  where  he  is  subject  to 
both  those  other  burdens.  The  tythe,  where 
there  is  no  modus,  and  where  it  is  levied  in 
kind,  diminishes  more  what  would  otherwise 
be  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  than  a  land  tax 
which  really  amounted  to  five  shillings  in  the 
pound.  Such  a  tythe  will  be  found,  in  most 
cases,  to  amount  to  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  tlic  real  rent  of  the  land,  or  of  what  remains 
after  replacing  completely  the  capital  of  the 
fanner,  together  with  his  reasonable  profit.  If 
all  moduses  and  all  impropriations  were  taken 
away,  tlie  complete  church  tythe  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  could  not  well  be  estimated 
at  less  than  six  or  seven  millions.  If  there 
was  no  tythe  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, the  landlords  could  afiford  to  pay  six  or 
seven  millions  additional  laud  tax,  without 
being  more  burdened  than  a  very  great  part 
of  them  are  at  present.  America  pays  no 
tythe,  and  could,  tlierefore,  very  well  afford 
to  pay  a  land  tax.  The  lands  in  America 
and  the  W^est  Indies,  indeed,  are,  in  general, 
not  tenanted  nor  leased  out  to  farmers.  They 
could  not,  therefore,  be  assessed  according  to 
any  rent  roll.  But  neither  were  the  lands  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  4th  of  William  and 
Mary,  assessed  according  to  any  rent  roll,  but 
according  to  a  very  loose  and  inaccurate  esti- 
mation. The  lands  in  America  might  be  as- 
sessed <*itlicr  in  the  same  manner,  or  a  cord, 
ing  to  an  equitable  valuation,  in  consequence 
of  an  accurate  survey,  like  tliat  whicn  was 
lately  made  in  the  Milanese,  and  in  tJie  do- 
minions of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia. 

Stamp  duties,  it  is  evident,  might  be  levied 


without  any  Tariatioii,  in  all  oountrits 
the  forms  of  law  prooew,  and  the  deeds  l» 
which  property,  both  real  and  petsooal,  ii 
transfeiTed,  are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  saBk 

The  extension  of  the  custom-house  laws  a! 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland  and  the  plantatinas, 
provided  it  was  accompanied,  as  in  justice  it 
ought  to  be,  vrith  an  extension  of  the  bm- 
dom  of  trade,  would  be  in  the  highest  dt^rai 
advantageous  to  both.  All  the  invidiom  «•> 
straints  which  at  present  oppress  the  trade  ei 
Ireland,  the  distinction  between  the  enans- 
rated  and  non-enumerated  coramcidities  of  A> 
merica,  would  be  entirely  at  an  end.  TW 
countries  north  of  Cape  Flnisterre  would  be 
as  open  to  every  part  of  the  prodooe  of  Ame- 
rica, as  those  south  of  that  cape  are  to  some 
parts  of  that  produce  at  present.  Tbe  trade 
between  all  the  different  parts  of  the  British 
empire  would,  in  consequence  of  this  unilbr- 
mity  in  the  custom-house  laws,  be  as  free  m 
the  coastiug  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  at  pr^> 
sent.  The  British  empire  would  thus  afford, 
within  itself,  an  immense  internal  market  Isr 
every  part  of  the  produce  of  all  its  different 
provinces.  So  great  an  extension  of  market 
would  soon  compensate,  both  to  Irdand  and 
the  plantations,  all  that  they  could  suffer  from 
the  increase  of  the  duties  of  customs. 

The  excise  is  the  only  part  of  the  Britirii 
system  of  taxation,  which  would  require  to 
be  varied  in  any  respect,  according  as  it  wm 
applied  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. It  might  be  applied  to  Ireland  with* 
out  any  variation  ;  the  produce  and  consump 
tion  of  that  kingdom  being  exactly  of  the 
same  nature  vrith  tliose  of  Great  Britain.  Is 
its  application  to  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies, of  which  the  produce  and  consumption 
are  so  very  difierent  from  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, some  modification  might  be  neces&ijy, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  its  application  to 
the  cyder  and  beer  counties  of  England. 

A  fermented  liquor,  for  example,  which  b 
called  beer,  but  which,  as  it  is  made  of  mo- 
lasses, bears  very  Uttle  resemblance  to  our 
beer,  makes  a  considerable  part  of  the  com- 
mon drink  of  the  people  in  America.  This 
liquor,  as  it  can  be  kept  only  for  a  few  days, 
cannot,  like  our  beer,  be  prepared  and  stored 
up  for  sale  in  great  breweries ;  but  every  pri- 
vate family  must  brew  it  for  their  own  use^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  cook  their  vic^ 
tuals.  But  to  subject  every  private  family  to 
the  odious  visits  and  examination  of  the  tax- 
gatherers,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  subject 
the  keepers  of  alehouses  and  the  brewers  fur 
public  sale,  would  be  alu^ther  inconsistent 
with  liberty.  If,  for  the  sake  of  equality,  h 
was  thought  necessary  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this 
liquor,  it  might  be  taxed  by  taxing  the  mat«N 
rial  of  which  it  is  made,  either  at  the  place  oi 
manufacture,  or,  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
trade  rendered  such  an  excise  improper,  b> 
laying  a  duty  upon  its  importation  into  tfat 
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eolonY  in  which  it  was  to  be  consumed.  Be- 
■idci  the  duty  of  one  penny  ft-gallon  imposed 
bf  the  British  parliament  upon  the  importa- 
tion  of  mohttses  into  America,  there  is  a  pro- 
vincial tax  of  this  kind  upon  thdr  importation 
into  Bfassachusetts  Bay,  in  ships  belonging 
IP  any  other  colony,  of  eightpence  the  hogs- 
head ;  and  another  upon  their  importation 
from  the  northern  colonies  into  South  Caro- 
lina, of  firepence  the  gallon.  Or,  if  neither 
of  these  methods  was  found  convenient,  each 
fiunily  mi^t  compound  for  its  consumption 
of  this  liquor,  either  according  to  the  number 
of  persons  of  whidi  it  consisted,  in  the  same 
manner  as  private  families  compound  for  the 
malt  tax  in  England ;  or  according  to  the 
different  ages  and  sexes  of  those  persons,  in 
the  same  manner  as  seTeral  different  taxes  are 
leried  in  Holland ;  or,  nearly  as  Sir  Matthew 
Decker  proposes,  that  all  taxes  upon  consum- 
able commodities  should  be  leried  in  Eng- 
land. This  mode  of  taxation,  it  has  already 
been  obserred,  when  applied  to  objects  of  a 
speedy  consumption,  is  not  a  very  convenient 
one.  It  might  be  adopted,  however,  in  cases 
where  no  better  could  be  done. 

Sugar,  rum,  and  tobacco,  are  commodities 
which  are  nowhere  necessaries  of  life,  which 
are  become  objects  of  almost  imiversal  con- 
sumption, and  which  are,  therefore,  extremely 
proper  subjects  of  taxation.  If  a  union  with 
the  colonies  were  to  take  place,  those  com- 
modities might  be  taxed,  either  before  they 
go  out  of  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  or 
grower ;  or,  if  this  mode  of  taxation  did  not 
suit  the  circumsunccs  of  those  persons,  they 
might  be  deposited  in  public  warehouses,  both 
at  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  at  all  the 
different  ports  of  the  empire,  to  which  they 
mi^t  aAerwards  be  transported,  to  remain 
there,  under  the  joint  custody  of  the  owner 
and  die  revenue  officer,  till  such  time  as  they 
should  be  delivered  out,  either  to  the  con- 
sumer, to  the  merchant-retailer  for  home  con- 
sumption, or  to  the  merchant-exporter;  the 
tax  not  to  be  advanced  till  such  delivery. 
When  delivered  out  for  exportation,  to  go 
duty-free,  upon  proper  security  being  given, 
that  they  should  really  be  exported  out  of  the 
empire.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  principal 
commodities,  with  regard  to  which  the  union 
with  the  colonies  might  require  some  const- 
derable  change  in  the  present  system  of  Bri- 
tish taxation. 

What  might  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
which  this  system  of  taxation,  extended  to  all 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  might 
produce,  it  must,  no  doubt,  be  altogether  im- 
possible to  ascertain  with  tolerable  exactness. 
By  means  of  this  system,  there  is  annually 
leried  in  Great  Britain,  upon  less  than  eight 
millions  of  people,  more  than  ten  millions  of 
revenue.  Ireland  contains  more  than  two 
millions  of  people,  and,  according  to  tlic  au 
•ounts  laid  before  the  congress.  th«  twelve 


associated  provinces  of  America  contain  more 
than  three.  Those  accounts,  however,  ma^ 
have  been  exaggerated,  in  order,  perhaps,  ei- 
ther to  encourage  their  own  people,  or  to  in- 
timidate those  of  this  country ;  and  we  shall 
suppose,  therefore,  that  our  North  American 
and  West  Indian  colonies,  taken  together,  con. 
tain  no  more  than  three  millions ;  or  that  tlie 
whole  British  empire,  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica,  contains  no  more  than  thirteen  millions 
of  inhabitants.  If,  upon  less  than  eight  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  this  system  of  taxation 
raises  a  revenue  of  more  than  ten  millions 
sterling ;  it  ought,  upon  thirteen  millions  of 
inhabitants,  to  raise  a  revenue  of  more  than 
sixteen  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  From  this  revenue, 
supposing  that  this  system  could  produce  it, 
must  be  deducted  the  revenue  usually  raised 
in  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  for  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  the  respective  civil  go- 
vernments. The  expense  of  tlic  civil  and 
military  establishment  of  Ireland,  together 
with  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  amounts, 
at  a  medium  of  the  two  years  which  end- 
ed March  1775,  to  something  less  than  se- 
ven hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a- 
year.  By  a  very  exact  account  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  principal  colonies  of  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  it  amounted,  before  the 
conmiencement  of  the  present  disturbances, 
to  a  hundred  and  fojrty-one  thousand  eight 
hundred  pounds.  In  this  account,  however, 
the  revenue  of  Maryland,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  of  all  our  late  acquisitions,  both  up- 
on the  continent,  and  in  the  islands,  is  omit, 
ted ;  which  may,  perhaps,  make  a  difTerenct 
of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds.  For  the 
sake  of  even  numbers,  therefore,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  revenue  necessary  for  support- 
ing  the  civil  goveriunent  of  Ireland  and  the 
plantations  may  amount  to  a  million.  There 
would  remain,  consequently,  a  revenue  of  fif 
teen  millions  two  hundred  and  fiAy  thou.vmd 
pounds,  to  be  applied  towards  defraying  the 
general  expense  of  the  empire,  and  towards 
paying  the  public  debt.  But  if,  from  the  pre- 
sent revenue  of  Great  Britain,  a  million  could, 
in  peaceable  times,  be  spared  towards  the  |>ay- 
ment  of  that  debt,  six  millions  two  liundrtHi 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  could  very  well  be 
spared  from  this  improved  revenue.  Tliis  great 
sinking  fund,  too,  might  be  augmented  every 
year  by  the  interest  of  the  debt  which  had 
been  discharged  the  year  Ix'fore  ;  and  might, 
in  this  manner,  mcrease  so  very  rapidly,  as  to 
be  sufficient  in  a  few  years  to  discharge  tlie 
whole  debt,  and  thus  to  restore  completely 
the  at-present  debilitated  and  languiiJiing  vi- 
gour of  the  empire.  In  the  mean  time,  tl>e 
people  might  be  relieved  froni  some  of  tlie 
most  burdensome  taxes ;  from  those  which 
are  imposed  either  upon  the  necessaries  of  life, 
or  upon  the  materials  of  manufacture,  llie 
I  labouring  poor  would  Uiu<*  lie  enabled  to  live 
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oetter,  to  work  cheaper,  and  to  send  their 
goods  cheaper  to  market.  The  cheapness  of 
their  goods  would  increase  the  demand  for 
them,  and  consequently  for  the  lahour  of  those 
who  produced  them.  This  increase  in  the 
demand  for  labour  would  both  increase  the 
numbers,  and  improve  the  circumstances  of 
the  labouring  poor.  Their  consumption  would 
increase,  and,  together  with  it,  the  revenue 
arising  from  all  those  articles  of  their  con- 
sumption upon  which  the  taxes  might  be  al- 
lowed to  remain. 

The  revenue  arising  from  this  system  of 
taxation,  however,  might  not  immediately  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people 
who  were  subjected  to  it.     Great  indulgence 
would  for  some  time  be  due  to  those  pro- 
vinces of  tlie  empire  which  were  thus  sub- 
jected to  burdens  to  which  they  had  not  be> 
fore  been  accustomed;   and  even  when  the 
same  taxes  came  to  be  levied  everywhere  as 
exactly  as  possible,  they  would  not  every, 
where  produce  a  revenue  proportioned  to  the 
numbers  of  the  people.      In  a  poor  country, 
the  consumption  of  the  principal  commodities 
subject  to  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  is 
very  small ;  and  in  a  thinly  inhabited  coun- 
try, the  opportunities  of  smuggling  are  very 
great.     The  consumption  of  malt  liquors  a- 
mong  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland 
is  very  small ;  and  the  excise  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  aJe,  produces  less  there  than  in  England, 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  people 
and  the  rate  of  the  duties,  which  upton  malt 
is  different,  on  account  of  a  supposed  differ- 
ence of  quality.     In  these  particular  branches 
of  the  excise,  there  is  not,  I  apprehend,  much 
more  smuggling  in  the  one  country  than  in 
the  other.    Tlie  duties  upon  the  distillery,  and 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  duties  of  customs,  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  people  in  the 
respective  countries,  produce  less  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
f.maller  consumption  of  tJie  taxed  commodi- 
ties, but  of  the  much  greater  facility  of  smug, 
gling.      In  Ireland,  the  inferior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple are  still   poorer  tlmn  in   Scotland,    and 
many  parts  of  the  country  are  almost  as  thinly 
inhabited.       In   Ireland,   therefore,   the  con- 
sumption of  the  taxed  commodities  might,  in 
proportion  to  the  numljer  of  the  people,  be 
still  less  than  in  Scotland,  and  the  facility  of 
smuggling  nearly  the  same.     In  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  the  white  people,  even  of  the 
lowest  rank,  are  in  much  better  circumstances 
than  those  of  the  same  rank  in  England ;  and 
tlieir  consumption  of  all  the  luxuries  in  which 
they  usuall}  indulge  themselves,  is  probably 
much  greater.    The  blacks,  indeed,  who  make 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  both  of  the 
southern  colonies  upon  the  continent  and  of 
the  West  India  islands,  as  they  are  in  a  state 
of  slavery,  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  worse  condi- 


on  that  account,  imagine  chat   they  are 
fed,  or  that  their  consumption  of  articles  vludi 
might  be  subjected  to  moderate  duties,  is  lem 
than  that  even  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
in  England.     In  order  that  they  may  woric 
well,  it  is  the  interest  of  their  master  that 
they  should  be  fed  well,  and   kept  in  good 
heart,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  his  inte- 
rest that  his  working  cattle  should  be  so.    Tlie 
blacks,  accordingly,  have  almost  ererywhers 
their  allowance  of  rum,  and  of  molasses  or 
spruce-beer,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  white 
servants ;  and  this  allowance  would  not  pro. 
bably  be  withdrawn,   though    those  articlea 
should  be  subjected  to  moderate  duties.    The 
consumption  of  the  taxed  conunodities,  diere. 
fore,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inbafaL 
tants,  would  probably  be  as  great  in  America 
and  the  West  Indies  as  in  any  part  of  die  Bn- 
tish  empire.    The  opportunities  of  smuggUng, 
indeed,  would  be  much  greater ;  America,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  coimtry,  be. 
ing  much  more  thinly  inhabited  than  either 
Scotland  or  Ireland.     If  the  revenue,  bow. 
ever,  which  is  at  present  raised  by  the  differ- 
ent duties  upon  malt  and  malt  liquors,  were 
to  be  levied  by  a  single  duty  upon  malt,  the 
opportunity  of  smuggling  in   the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  excise  would  be  almost 
entirely  taken  away ;  and  if  the  duties  of  cus- 
toms, instead  of  being  imposed  upon  almost 
all  the  different  articles  of  importation,  were 
confined  to  a  few  of  the  most  general  use  and 
consumption,  and  if  the  levying  of  those  do- 
ties  were  subjected  to  the  excise  laws,  the 
opportunity  of  smuggling,  though  not  so  en» 
tirely  taken  away,  would  be  very  much  dimi- 
nished.    In  consequence  of  those  two  i4>pa- 
rently  very  simple  and  easy  alterations,  the 
duties  of  customs  and  excise  might  probably 
produce  a  revenue  as  great,  m  proportion  to 
the  consumption  of  the  most  thinly  inhabited 
province,  as  they  do  at  present,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  most  populous. 

The  Americans,  it  has  been  said,  indeed, 
have  no  gold  or  silver  money,  the  interior 
commerce  of  the  country  being  carried  on  by 
a  paper  currency ;  and  the  gold  and  silver, 
which  occasionally  come  among  them,  being 
all  sent  to  Great  Britain,  in  return  for  the 
I  commodities  which  they  receive  from  us.  But 
without  gold  and  silver,  it  is  added,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  paying  taxes.  We  already 
get  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  have. 
How  is  it  possible  to  draw  from  them  what 
tliey  have  not  ? 

The  present  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  mo- 
ney  in  America,  is  not  the  effect  of  the  poverty 
of  that  country,  or  of  the  inability  of  the  peo- 
ple there  to  purchase  those  metals.  In  a 
country  where  the  wages  of  labour  are  so  much 
higher,  and  the  price  of  provisions  so  much 
lower  than  in  England,  the  greater  part  ol 


tion  than  the  poorest  people  cither  in  Scot- 1  the  people  must  surely  have  wherewithal  to 
Und  or  Ireland.    We  must  not.  however,  up. !  nurchase  a  plater  quantity,  if  it  were  cither 
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necessary  or  conrenient  for  them  to  do  lo. 
The  sourcity  of  those  metals,  therefore,  must 
be  the  effect  of  choice,  and  not  of  necessity. 

It  is  for  transacting  either  domestic  or  fo- 
reign business,  that  gold  or  silver  money  is 
either  necessary  or  couTcnient. 

The  domestic  bufdness  of  every  country,  it 
has  been  shewn  in  the  second  book  of  this  In- 
quiry, may,  at  least  in  peaceable  times,  be 
transacted  by  means  of  a  paper  currency,  with 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  conveniency  as  by 
gold  and  silver  money.  It  is  convenient  for 
the  Americans,  who  could  always  employ  with 
profit,  in  the  improvement  of  their  lands,  a 
greater  stock  than  they  can  easily  get,  to  save 
as  much  as  possible  the  expense  of  so  costly 
an  instrument  of  commerce  as  gold  and  sil- 
ver ;  and  rather  to  employ  that  part  of  their 
surplus  produce  which  would  be  necessary  for 
purchasing  those  metals,  in  purchasing  the  in- 
struments of  trade,  the  materials  of  clothing, 
several  parts  of  household  furniture,  and  the 
iron  work  necessary  for  building  and  extend- 
ing their  settlements  and  plantations ;  in  pur- 
chasing  not  dead  stock,  but  active  and  pro- 
ductive stock.  The  colony  governments  find 
it  for  their  interest  to  supply  the  people  with 
such  a  quantity  of  paper  money  as  is  fully 
sufficient,  and  generally  more  than  sufficient, 
for  transacting  their  domestic  business.  Some 
of  those  governments,  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
particularly,  derive  a  revenue  from  lending 


ent  colonies  carry  on  with  Great  Britain,  golo 
and  silver  are  more  or  less  employed,  exactly 
in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or  less  neces- 
sary. Where  those  metals  are  not  necessary, 
they  seldom  appear.  Where  they  are  neces- 
sary, they  are  generally  found. 

In  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  tobacco  colonies,  the  British  goods  are 
generally  advanced  to  the  colonists  at  a  pretty 
long  credit,  and  are  afterwards  paid  for  in  to- 
bacco, rated  at  a  certain  price.  It  is  more 
convenient  for  the  colonists  to  pay  in  tobacco 
than  in  gold  and  silver.  It  would  be  more 
convenient  for  any  merchant  to  pay  for  the 
goods  which  his  correspondents  bad  sold  to 
him,  in  some  other  sort  of  goods  which  he 
might  happen  to  deal  in,  than  in  money.  Such 
a  merchant  would  have  no  occasion  to  keep 
any  part  of  his  stock  by  him  unemployed,  and 
in  ready  money,  for  answrring  occasional  de- 
mands. He  could  have,  at  all  times,  a  larger 
quantity  of  goods  in  his  shop  or  warehouse^ 
and  he  could  deal  to  a  greater  extent.  But 
it  seldom  happens  to  be  convenient  for  all  the 
correspondents  of  a  merchant  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  the  goods  which  they  sell  to  him,  in 
goods  of  some  other  kind  which  he  happens 
to  deal  in.  The  British  merchants  who  trade 
to  Mrginia  and  Maryland,  happen  to  be  a 
particular  set  of  correspondents,  to  whom  it  is 
more  convenient  to  receive  payment  for  the 
goods  which  they  sell  to  those  colonies  in  to- 


this  paper  money  to  their  subjects,  at  an  in-  bacco,  than  in  gold  and  silver.  They  expect  to 


lerest  of  so  much  per  cent.  Others,  like  that 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  advance,  upon  extra- 
ordinary emergencies,  a  paper  money  of  this 
kind  for  defraying  the  public  expense ;  and 
dlierwards,  when  it  suits  the  conveniency  of 
the  colony,  redeem  it  at  the  depreciated  value 
to  which  it  gradually  falls.  In  1747,*  that 
colony  paid  in  this  manner  the  greater  part  of 
its  public  debts,  with  the  tenth  part  of  the 
money  for  which  its  bills  had  been  granted. 
It  suits  the  conveniency  of  the  planters,  to 
save  the  expense  of  employing  gold  and  silver 
money  in  their  domestic  transactions ;  and  it 
suits  the  conveniency  of  the  colony  govern- 
ments, to  supply  them  with  a  medium,  which, 
though  attended  with  some  very  considerable 
disadvantages,  enables  them  to  save  that  ex- 
pense. The  redundancy  of  paper  money  ne- 
cessarily banishes  gold  and  silver  from  the 
domestic  transactions  of  the  colonies,  for  the 
same  reason  that  it  has  banished  those  metals 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  transac- 
tions  in  Scotland  ;  and  in  both  countries,  it  is 
not  the  poverty,  but  the  enterprising  and  pro- 
tecting spirit  of  the  people,  their  desire  of 
employing  all  the  stock  which  they  can  get, 
as  active  and  productive  stock,  which  has  oc- 
casioned this  redundancy  of  paper  money. 
In  the  exterior  commerce  which  the  difl*er- 
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make  a  profit  by  tlte  sale  of  the  tobacco ;  thev 
could  make  none  by  that  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Gold  and  silver,  therefore,  very  seldom 
appear  in  the  commerce  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  tobacco  colonies.  Maryland  and 
Virginia  have  as  little  occasion  for  those  me- 
tals in  their  foreign,  as  in  their  domestic  com- 
merce. They  are  said,  accordingly,  to  have 
less  gold  and  silver  money  than  any  other  co- 
lonies in  America.  They  are  reckoned,  how. 
ever,  as  thriving,  and  consequently  as  rich,  as 
any  of  their  neighbours. 

In  the  northern  colonies,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  the  four  governments  ot 
New  England,  &c  the  value  of  their  own 
produce  which  they  export  to  Great  Britain 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  manufactures  which 
they  import  for  their  oirn  use,  and  for  that  of 
some  of  the  other  colonies,  to  which  they  arc 
the  carriers.  A  balance,  therefore,  must  be 
paid  to  the  mother-country  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  this  balance  they  generally  find. 

In  the  sugar  colonies,  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  all  the  goods  im- 
ported  from  thence.  If  the  sugar  and  rum 
annually  sent  to  the  mother-country  were  paid 
for  in  those  colonies,  Great  Britain  would  be 
obliged  to  send  out,  every  year,  a  very  large 
balance  in  money  ;  and  the  trade  to  the  West 
Indies  would,  by  a  certain  species  of  politi- 
cians, be  considca^  as  extrenieljr  disadvanta- 
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geous.  But  it  so  happens,  that  many  of  the 
principal  proprietois  of  the  sugar  plantations 
reside  in  Great  Britiun.  llieir  rents  are  re- 
mitted to  them  in  suga.*  and  rum,  the  produce 
of  their  estates.  The  t^ugar  and  rum  which 
the  West  India  mercbanxs  purchase  in  those 
colonies  upon  their  own  aciount,  are  not  equal 
in  value  to  the  goods  which  they  annually  sell 
there.  A  balance,  therefore,  must  necessarily 
be  paid  to  them  in  gold  and  silver,  and  this 
balance,  too,  is  generally  found. 

The  difficulty  and  irregularity  of  payment 
from  the  different  colonies  to  Great  Britain, 
have  not  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
nem  .or  smallness  of  the  balances  which  were 
respectively  due  from  them.  Payments  have, 
in  general,  been  more  regular  from  the  nor- 
thern than  from  the  tobacco  colonies,  though 
the  former  have  generally  paid  a  pretty  large 
balance  in  money,  while  the  latter  have  either 
paid  no  balance,  or  a  much  smaller  one.  llie 
difficulty  of  getting  payment  from  our  dif- 
ferent sugar  colonies  has  been  greater  or  less 
in  proportion,  not  so  much  to  the  extent  of 
the  balances  respectively  due  from  them,  as  to 
the  quantity  of  uncultivated  land  which  they 
contained ;  that  is,  to  the  greater  or  smaller 
temptation  which  the  planters  have  been  un- 
der  of  over- trading,  or  of  undertaking  the 
settlement  and  plantation  of  greater  quantities 
of  waste  land  than  suited  the  extent  of  their 
capitals.  Tlie  returns  from  the  great  island 
of  Jamaica,  where  there  is  still  much  uncultl. 
vated  land,  have,  upon  this  account,  been,  in 
general,  more  irregular  and  uncertain  than 
those  from  the  smaller  islands  of  Barbadocs, 
Antigua,  and  St.  Christopher's,  which  have, 
for  these  many  years,  been  completely  culti- 
i^ated,  and  have,  upon  that  account,  afforded 
less  field  for  the  speculations  of  the  planter. 
The  new  acquisitions  of  Grenada,  Tobago, 
St.  Vincent's,  and  Dominica,  have  opened  a 
new  field  for  speculations  of  this  kind ;  and 
the  returns  from  those  islands  have  of  late  been 
as  irregular  and  uncertain  as  those  from  the 
great  island  of  Jamaica. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  poverty  of  the-  co- 
lonies which  occasions,  in  the  greater  part  of 
them,  the  present  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver 
money.  Their  great  demand  for  active  and 
productive  stock  makes  it  convenient  for  them 
to  have  as  little  dead  stock  as  possible,  and 
disposes  them,  upon  that  account,  to  content 
themselves  with  a  cheaper,  though  less  com- 
modious instrument  of  commerce,  than  gold 
and  silver.  They  are  thereby  enabled  to  con- 
vert the  value  of  that  gold  and  silver  into  the 
instruments  of  trade,  into  the  materials  of  cloth- 
ing, into  household  furniture,  and  into  the 
iron  work  necessary  for  building  and  extend- 
ing tlieir  settlements  and  plantations.  In 
those  branches  of  business  which  cannot  be 
transacted  without  gold  and  silver  money,  it 
appears,  that  they  can  always  find  the  neces 
Mary  quantity  of  those  metals ;  and  if  they 


frequently  do  not  find  it,  diefr  fatlnre  It  ge- 
nerally the  effect,  not  of  their  mrwmmrj  po> 
verty,  but  of  their  unnecessary  and  exoeMvt 
enterprise.  It  is  not  because  they  are  pooi 
that  Uieir  payments  are  irreguW  and  uncer- 
tain, but  because  they  are  too  eager  to  beoane 
excessively  rich.  Tliough  all  that  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  colony  taxes,  which  vras  over 
and  above  what  was  necessary  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  their  own  dvil  and  militsry 
establi^ments,  were  to  be  remitted  to  Great 
Britain  in  gold  and  silver,  the  colonies  havt 
abundantly  wherewithal  to  purchase  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  those  metals.  They  wonJd 
in  this  case  be  obliged,  indeed,  to  exchange  s 
part  of  their  surplus  produce,  with  which  thcv 
now  purchase  active  and  productive  stock,  fot 
dead  stock.  In  transacting  their  domestic 
business,  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ  s 
costly,  instead  of  a  cheap  instrument  of  com- 
merce; and  the  expense  of  purchasing  this 
costly  instrument  might  damp  somewhat  the 
vivacity  and  ardour  of  their  excessive  enter- 
prise in  the  improvement  of  land.  It  mi|^ 
not,  however,  b<*  necessary  to  remit  any  pan 
of  the  Americaa  revenue  in  g(dd  and  sUver. 
It  might  be  remitted  in  bills  dravm  upon,  and 
accepted  by,  particular  merchants  or  compa* 
nies  in  Great  Britain,  to  whom  a  part  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  America  had  been  con- 
signed, whr  w^d  pay  into  the  treasory  the 
American  revenue  in  money,  after  having 
themselves  received  the  value  of  it  in  goods ; 
and  the  whole  business  might  frequently  be 
transacted  without  exporting  a  single  ounce 
of  gold  or  silver  from  America. 

It  is  not  contrary  to  justice,  that  both  Ire- 
land and  America  should  contribute  tcwards 
the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.  That  debt  has  been  contracted  ii^  sup- 
port  of  the  government  established  by  the  Re- 
volution ;  a  government  to  which  the  proles- 
tants  of  Ireland  owe,  not  only  the  whole  au- 
thority which  they  at  present  enjoy  in  their 
own  country,  but  every  security  which  they 
possess  for  tlieir  liberty,  their  property,  and 
their  religion ;  a  government  to  which  severs! 
of  the  colonies  of  America  owe  their  present 
charters,  and  consequently  their  present  cob- 
stitution ;  and  to  which  all  the  colonies  c4 
America  owe  the  liberty,  security,  and  pro- 
perty, which  they  have  ever  since  enjoyed. 
That  public  debt  has  been  contracted  in  the 
defence,  not  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  <ii 
all  the  diflTerent  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
immense  debt  contracted  in  the  late  war  to 
particular,  and  a  great  part  of  that  contracted 
in  the  war  before,  were  both  properly  contrac- 
ted in  defence  of  America. 

By  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland 
would  gain,  besides  the  freedom  of  track, 
other  advantages  much  more  important,  and 
which  would  much  more  than  compensate  ani 
increase  of  taxes  that  might  accompmnj  thai 
union.       By  the  union  with    England,   tbr 
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middling  mod  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  Scot- 
Imnd  gained  a  complete  deliverance  from  the 
^wer  of  an  aristocracy,  which  had  always  be- 
fore oppressed  them.  By  a  union  with  Great 
Britain,  the  greater  part  of  people  of  all  ranks 
in  Ireland  would  gain  an  equally  complete 
deliTerance  from  a  much  more  oppressive  aris- 
tocracy ;  an  aristocracy  not  founded,  like  that 
of  Scotland,  in  the  natural  and  respectable  dis- 
tinctions of  birth  and  fortune,  but  in  the  most 
odious  of  all  distinctions,  those  of  religious  and 
political  prejudices ;  distinctions  which,  more 
than  any  other,  animate  both  the  insolence  of 
die  oppressors,  and  the  hatred  and  indignation 
of  the  oppressed,  and  which  commonly  render 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country  more  hos- 
tOe  to  one  another  than  those  of  different 
countries  ever  are.  Without  a  union  with 
Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are 
not  likely,  for  many  ages,  to  consider  thenv- 
selres  as  one  people. 

No  oppressive  aristocracy  has  ever  prevailed 
in  the  colonies.  Even  they,  however,  would, 
in  point  of  happiness  and  tranquillity,  gain 
considerably  by  a  union  with  Great  Britain. 
It  would,  at  least,  deliver  them  from  those 
rancourous  and  virulent  factions  which  are 
inseparable  from  small  democracies,  and  which 
have  so  frequently  divided  the  affections  of 
tbdr  people,  and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
tbdr  governments,  in  their  form  so  nearly 
democratical.  In  the  case  of  a  total  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain,  which,  unless  pre- 
vented by  a  union  of  this  kind,  seems  very 
likely  to  take  place,  those  factions  would  be 
ten  times  more  virulent  than  ever.  Before 
the  commencement  of  the  present  disturbances, 
the  coercive  power  of  the  mother-country  had 
always  been  able  to  restrain  those  factions 
from  breaking  out  into  any  thing  worse  than 
gross  brutality  and  insult.  If  that  coercive 
power  were  entirely  taken  away,  they  would 
probably  soon  break  out  into  open  violence 
and  bloodshed.  In  all  great  countries  which 
air  united  under  one  uniform  government,  the 
tpirit  of  party  commonly  prevails  less  in  the 
remote  provinces  than  in  the  centre  of  the  em- 
pire. The  distance  of  those  provinces  from 
the  capital,  from  the  principal  seat  of  the  great 
scramble  of  faction  and  ambition,  makes  them 
enter  less  into  the  views  of  any  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  renders  them  more  indifferent 
and  impartial  spectators  of  the  conduct  of  all. 
Tlie  spirit  of  party  prevails  less  in  Scotland  than 
iQ  England.  In  the  case  of  a  union,  it  would 
probably  prevail  less  in  Ireland  than  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  colonies  would  probably  soon 
ei^y  a  degree  of  concord  and  unanimity,  at 
present  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  British 
empire.  Both  Ireland  and  the  colonies,  in- 
deed, would  be  subjected  to  heavier  taxes  than 
any  which  they  at  present  pay.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  a  diligent  and  faithful 
application  of  the  public  revenue  towards  the 
^iacbarge  of  the  national   debt,  the  greater 


part  of  those  taxes  might  not  be  iji  long  con- 
tinuance', and  the  public  revenue  of  Oremt 
Britain  might  soon  be  reduced  to  what  was 
necessary  for  maintaining  a  moderate  peacfr* 
establishment. 

The  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East- In. 
dia  Company,  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
Crown,  that  is,  of  the  state  and  people  of 
Great  Britain,  might  be  rendered  another 
source  of  revenue,  more  abundant,  perhaps, 
than  all  those  already  mentioned.  Those 
countries  are  represented  as  more  fertile,  more 
extensive,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  extent, 
much  richer  and  more  populous  than  Great 
Britain.  In  order  to  draw  a  great  revenue 
from  them,  it  would  not  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  introduce  any  new  system  of  taxation 
into  countries  which  are  already  sufficiently, 
and  more  than  sufficiently,  taxed.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  proper  to  lighten  than  to  ag- 
gravate  the  burden  of  those  unfortunate  coun- 
tries, and  to  endeavour  to  draw  a  revenue  from 
them,  not  by  imposing  new  taxes,  but  by  pre- 
venting the  embezzlement  and  misapplication 
of  the  grater  part  of  those  which  they  al- 
ready pay. 

If  it  should  be  found  impracticable  for 
Great  Britain  to  draw  any  considerable  aug 
mentation  of  revenue  from  any  of  the  resour- 
ces above  mentioned,  the  only  resource  which 
can  remain  to  her,  is  a  diminution  of  her  ex . 
pense.  In  the  mode  of  collecting  and  in  that 
of  expending  the  public  revenue,  thou^i  iu 
both  there  may  be  still  room  for  improvement, 
Great  Britain  seems  to  be  at  least  as  econo- 
mical as  any  of  her  neighbours.  The  military 
establishment  which  she  maintains  for  her 
own  defence  in  time  of  peace,  is  more  mo- 
derate than  that  of  any  European  state,  which 
can  pretend  to  rival  her  either  in  wealth 
or  in  power.  None  of  these  articles,  there, 
fore,  seem  to  admit  of  any  considerable  re- 
duction of  expense.  The  expense  of  the 
peace-establishment  of  the  colonies  was,  beforv 
the  commencement  of  the  present  disturbances, 
very  considerable,  and  is  an  expense  which 
may,  and,  if  no  revenue  can  be  drawn  from 
them,  ought  certainly  to  be  saved  altogether. 
This  constant  expense  in  time  of  peace,  though 
very  great,  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
what  the  defence  of  the  colonies  has  cost  us 
in  time  of  war.  The  last  war,  which  was  un- 
dertaken altogether  on  account  of  the  colonies, 
cost  Great  Britain,  it  has  already  been  observ. 
ed,  upwards  of  ninety  millions.  The  Spanish 
war  of  1 739  was  principally  undertaken  on 
their  account ;  in  which,  and  in  the  French 
war  that  was  the  consequence  of  it.  Great  Bri- 
tain,  spent  upwards  of  forty  millions ;  a  great 
part  of  which  ought  justly  to  be  charged  to 
the  colonies.  In  thMe  two  wars,  the  colonies 
cost  Great  Britain  much  more  than  double  the 
sum  which  the  national  debt  amounted  to  be- 
first  of  them, 
that  debi 


fore  the  commencement  of  the 
Had  it  not  been  for  those 
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might,  and  probcbly  would  b>'  thu  time,  have 
been  completely  paid ;  and  had  it  not  botn 
for  the  colonies,  the  former  of  those  wan 
might  not,  and  the  latter  certainly  would  not, 
haye  been  undertaken.  It  was  because  the 
colonies  were  supposed  to  be  provinces  of  the 
British  Empire,  that  this  expense  was  laid  out 
apon  them.  But  coantries  whidi  contribute 
neither  rerenue  nor  military  force  towards  the 
support  of  the  empire,  cannot  be  considered  as 
provinces.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
as  appendages,  as  a  sort  of  splendid  and 
jihewy  equipage  of  the  empire.  But  if  the 
empire  can  no  longer  support  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  this  equipage,  it  ought  certainly  to 
lay  it  down ;  and  if  it  cannot  raise  its  revenue 
in  proportion  to  its  expense,  it  ought  at  least 
to  accommodate  its  expense  to  its  revenue.  If 
the  colonies,  notwithstanding  their  refusal  to 
submit  to  British  taxei^  are  still  to  be  con- 
sidered as  provinces  of  the  British  empire, 
their  defence,  in  some  future  war,  may  cost 
Great  Britain  as  great  an  expense  as  it  ever 
has  done  in  any  fonner  war.  Tlie  rulers  ol 
Great  Britain  have,  for  more  than  a  century 
past,  amused  the  people  with  the  imagination 
that  they  possessed  a  great  empire  on  the  west 
«tda  of  the  Atlantic.    This  empire,  however. 


has  hitherto  existed  in  imaginaaoa  only.  Ir 
has  hitherto  been,  not  an  empire,  but  the  pr^ 
ject  of  an  empire ;  not  a  gold  mine,  but  th» 
project  of  a  gold  mine ;  a  project  which  hss 
cost,  which  continues  to  covt,  and  which,  if  pur. 
sued  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  been  hitherto^  it 
likely  to  cost,  inunense  expense,  without  being 
likely  to  bring  any  profit ;  for  the  effects  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  it  has  been  shewn, 
are  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  mere  losi 
instead  of  profit  It  is  surely  now  time  thai 
our  rulers  should  either  realise  tiiis  golden 
dream,  in  which  they  have  been  indulging 
themselves,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  people;  or 
that  they  should  awake  from  it  themselves 
and  endeavour  to  awaken  the  people.  If  tfat 
prqject  cannot  be  completed,  it  ought  to  U 
given  up.  If  any  of  the  provinces  of  tfat 
British  empire  cannot  be  made  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  whole  empire  it  ii 
surely  time  that  Great  Britain  should  free 
herself  from  the  expense  of  defending  those 
provinces  in  time  of  war,  and  of  supportiif 
any  part  of  their  dvil  or  military  ^***>is-'>- 
mcuta  in  time  of  peace ;  and  endeavour  to  ac- 
eonmiodate  her  future  views  and  derigm  ts 
the  real  mediocrity  of  her  cireimietanoeB. 
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Note  1,  p,  t, 
Wealtli,  Introduction. — Adam  Smith  gives 
no   definition   of   weaUhj  a   subject  which 
has   excited    much    controversy   since   his 
time.      The    common    definition    is    that 
"wealth  consists  of  all  useful  and  agree- 
able things  that  possess  exchange  value." 
But  this  explanation  seems  rather  of  the 
ignotum  per  ignotiua  class ;  for  the  concep- 
tions of  utility  and  exchange  value  them- 
selves require  explanation.     Utility  is  de- 
fined as  the  power  to  satisfy  a  desire  or  serve 
a  purpose,  and  hence  useful  includes  agree- 
able, just  as  the  fundamental  notion  in  Utili- 
tarianism is  happiness.    But  it  is  dear  that 
all  utilities  are  not  wealth,  and  cannot  be 
embraced  in  one  science,  and  accordingly 
some  differentiating  quality  must  be  found. 
Some  utilities  are  practically  unlimited ;  some 
are  attached  to  persons,  some  to  things; 
some    are    mental,    some    materiaL       The 
quality  suggested  in  the  definition  is  ex- 
change value.    Wealth  consists  of  utilities 
that  possess  exchange  value.    But  this  seems 
hardly  of  sufficient  exactness.    Every  indi- 
vidual includes  amongst  his  wealth  things 
which  he  could  not  exchange ;  and  although 
here  the  case  is  exceptional,  when  we  regard 
wealth  from  a  national  standpoint,  exchange 
value  does  not  seem  to  be  the  fimdamental 
conception  in  numerous  cases  of  great  im- 
portance: for  example,  lighthouses,  break- 
waters, forts,  roads,  etc.    Again :  the  intro- 
duction of  exchange  value  does  not  seem  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  controversy,  whether 
personal  qualities,  organization  of  markets, 
credit,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  included  in 
wealth ;  and,  at  any  rate,  they  are  most  in- 
timately connected  with  wealth.    The  solu- 
tion appears  to  be,  that  in  different  depart- 
ments of  political  economy  the  fundamental 
conception  is  different;  or,  in  other  words, 
wealth  is  regarded  from  different  standpoints. 
Taking  the  usual  definition  of  political  econ- 
omy, as  the  science  which  investigates  the 


laws  of  the  production,  the  distribution,  and 
the  exchange  of  wealth  so  far  as  production 
is  concerned,  we  are  mainly  concerned  with 
wealth  as  the  result  of  labour.  It  is  true 
raw  materials  and  natural  agencies  are  re- 
quired in  production,  but  they  are  only  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  labour ;  and  it  is  true 
that  capital  is  in  general  necessary,  but  then 
capital  is  "crystallized  labour-time."  But 
when  we  pass  to  the  distribution  of  wealth 
amongst  different  dassee  and  individuals, 
the  fundamental  idea  seems  to  be  that  of 
property.  Wealth  consists  of  anything  that 
can  be  appropriated.  It  is  not  till  we  come 
to  the  third  department — that  of  exchange — 
that  the  notion  of  value  becomes  prominent, 
especially  in  the  concrete  form  of  money 
vaJue.  It  is  true  that  as  a  rule  the  three 
qualities  are  foimd  combined  in  the  form  of 
wealth,  but  not  always.  Land  and  natural 
agendes,  though  not  the  result  of  labour, 
can  be  appropriated,  and  they  may  or  may 
not  be  capable  of  exchange.  Again :  once  a 
thing  is  made,  the  amount  of  labour  it  has 
cost  has  often  nothing  to  do  with  its  ex- 
change value — of  which  the  abortions  of  the 
Patent  Office  furnish  numberless  examples. 
Still  in  the  main  it  seems  correct  to  say 
that  the  forms  of  wealth  are  the  result 
of  labour,  are  appropriated,  and  can  be  ex- 
changed ;  but  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
another  of  these  conceptions  chiefly  attracts 
the  attention.  (On  questions  of  definition 
the  best  book  to  consult  is  "Prindples  of 
Political  Economy,"  by  Henry  Sidgwick. 
For  Wealth  f  see  ch.  iii.) 


Note  f  ,  p,  6, 
DiTliioii  of  Ubonr,  Bk.  L,  ch.  L— As 
usual  in  Adam  Smith,  there  is  a  want 
of  sharpness  of  outline  in  the  conceptions 
grouped  under  Division  of  Labour.  The 
generic  notion  is  co-operatum  or  combi- 
nattai»~the  idea  of  the  industrial  society  as 
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an  organism.  This  co-operation,  again,  is  of 
two  kinds  —  simple  and  complex.  In  the 
former  (simple)  a  number  of  individuals 
combine  to  do  the  same  work,  whilst  the 
latter  (complex)  may  be  again  divided  into 
division  of  employments  (butcher,  baker,  etc.) 
and  division  of  laJbour  proper,  where  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  perform  different  opera- 
tions to  produce  a  given  result  (as  in  the 
classical  instance  of  the  eighteen  pin-makers). 
In  considering  the  advantages  of  the  combi- 
nation of  labour,  Adam  Smith  omits  one  of 
the  most  important,  namely,  the  better  dis- 
tribution of  labour  according  to  its  capacity, 
first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Babbage.  Adam 
Smith  also  fails  to  point  out  the  "  evil  pos- 
sibilities involved  in  the  division  of  labour." 
(Walker's  "Political  Economy,"  Part  III., 
ch.  viL)  The  whole  subject  is  admirably 
treated  in  Marshall's  **  Economics  of  Indus- 
try," Bk.  I.,  ch.  viiL 


Ifote  Sj  p.  7. 
The  Origin  of  Exchange,  Bk.  L,  ch.  ii.— 
Adam  Smith's  treatment  of  this  subject 
proceeds  much  on  d  priori  lines.  Recent 
investigations  on  the  early  history  of  civiliza- 
tion have  thrown  much  light  on  the  origin 
of  trade  and  markets.  (Cf.  Maine's  "Vil- 
lage Communities,"  Lecture  VI.,  Laveleye's 
"Primitive  Property,"  Lubbock's  "Origin 
of  Civilization. ")  "  When  bartering  is  going 
on  [amongst  the  Dammaras]  each  sheep  must 
be  paid  for  separately.  Thus,  suppose  two 
sticks  of  tobacco  to  be  the  rate  of  exchange 
for  one  sheep,  it  would  sorely  puzzle  a  Dam- 
mara  to  take  two  sheep  and  give  him  four 
sticks.  I  have  done  so,  and  seen  a  man  put 
two  of  the  sticks  apart,  and  take  a  sight  over 
them  at  one  of  the  sheep  he  was  about  to 
sell.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  one  was 
honestly  paid  for,  and  finding  to  his  surprise 
that  exactly  two  sticks  remained  in  hand  to 
settle  the  account  for  the  other  sheep,  he 
would  be  afflicted  with  doubts.  The  trans- 
action seemed  to  come  out  too  'pat'  to  be 
correct,  and  he  would  refer  back  to  the  first 
couple  of  sticks ;  and  then  his  mind  got 
hazy  and  confused,  and  wandered  from  one 
sheep  to  the  other,  and  he  broke  off  the 
transaction  until  two  sticks  were  put  into 
his  hand,  and  one  sheep  driven  away,  and 
then  the  other  two  sticks  given  him,  and 
the  second  sheep  given  away"  (Lubbock's 
"  Origin  of  Civilization,"  p.  424).  In  Maine's 
"Ancient  Law,"  ch.  ix.  (Early  History  of 
Contract),  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
effecting  exchanges  in  early  times  are  graphi- 
cally described. 


The  Extent  of  the  Market,  Bk.  I.,  ch.  iii 
— For  the  definition  of  market  in  the  modeni 
sense,  cf.  Jevons'  "Theory  of  PoHtical 
Economy,"  ch.  iv.;  Marshall's  **  Economics 
of  Industry,"  Bk.  IL,  ch.  i.,  §  3.  For  a 
description  of  the  actual  workings  of  modeni 
organized  markets  the  student  should  consult 
ElHs'  "  Rationale  of  Market  FluctoatioDS,'' 
Giffen's  "Stock  Exchange  Securities." 

CSanala — It  is  noteworthy  that  the  atten- 
tion of  traders  is  being  again  directed  to  the 
advantages  of  water  communication.  Hie 
rapid  development  of  railways,  and  the 
power  they  obtained  over  the  *^»"«^1"^  seem  to 
have  premited  the  full  advantageous  use  of 
the  latter.  The  project  of  a  canal  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  is  a  good  Illustra- 
tion of  the  reviving  interest  in  water-ways. 


Note  6,  p,  IB, 
Money,  Bk.  L,  ch.  iv.  —  Since  Adam 
Smith  wrote  there  has  been  much  discos- 
sion  on  the  proper  definition  of  the  tenn 
money.  The  results  of  the  controversy 
have  been  admirably  stated  by  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick  ("Prindples  of  Political  Economy,'* 
Bk.  II.,  ch.  iv.):— "We  are  now  to  consider 
the  selection  to  be  made  for  the  purposes  of 
economic  science  among  the  different  uses  of 
*  money'  which  we  find  to  be  more  or  less 
current.  We  may  conveniently  arrange 
them  in  order  according  to  their  width  of 
meaning.  First  will  come  the  narrowest  use, 
which  is  also  the  earliest,  to  denote  coined 
metal.  Secondly,  we  include,  besides  coin, 
inconvertible  paper  money,  whidi  the  author- 
ity of  the  government  makes  equivalent  to 
coin — *pot  money,'  as  it  has  been  called; 
or,  again,  we  may  take  in  also  bank -notes 
that  are  not  legal  tender.  Finally,  there  is 
the  still  wider  signification,  which  we  found 
to  be  current  in  the  language  of  Lombard 
Street,  though  it  is  not  usually  reckoned 
in  formal  definitions,  according  to  which 
bankers'  liabilities  not  represented  by  notes 
constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  so-called 
money.  All  these  five  —  metallic  money, 
paper  money  of  all  three  kinds  [inconvertible 
notes,  convertible  notes,  and  notes  not  legal 
tender],  and  money  of  account  —  have  the 
same  exchange  value,  are  lent  and  borrowed 
for  the  same  interest  and  discount,  and  in 
ordinary  times  are  currently  accepted  in 
final  settiements  of  all  debts,  except  of  coune 
the  debts  of  bankers  [?  the  Clearing  House]." 
A  full  account  of  the  different  kinds  of 
money  will  be  found  in  the  treatises  of 
Professors   Walker    and    Jevons,    entitled 
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**  Money,"  which  also  contain  interesting 
and  full  historical  information  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  different  functions  of 
money.  

NoU  6,  p.  19. 
Valud— Measure  of  Value— Price,  Bk.  L, 
ch.  iv.,  V. — On  no  subject  of  political 
economy  has  so  much  labour  been  ex- 
pended as  on  value  and  the  conceptions 
closely  allied  to  it.  The  language  of  Adam 
Smith  throughout  the  discussion  is  vague 
and  inconsistent ;  and  after  making  all  allow- 
ance for  inaccuracy  of  expression,  there 
seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  of 
thought.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  even  at  the  present  day,  notwithstand- 
ing the  aid  of  mathematical  analysis,  the 
theory  of  value  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
received  its  final  form,  although  Ricardo, 
Coumot,  Mill,  Jevons,  Marshall,  and  Sidg- 
wick  have  done  much  towards  the  develop- 
ment and  expression  of  the  theory.  The 
most  obvious  ambiguity  in  the  term  value 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith.  In 
common  language,  value  is  often  used  as 
synonymous  with  viility  (in  the  economic 
sense) ;  as,  for  example,  when  people  speak 
of  a  valuable  contribution  to  metaphysics, 
the  exchange  value  of  which  is  less  than  zero. 
It  is  better  to  use  the  term  utility  for  value 
in  use,  and  to  confine  the  term  value  to 
' '  exchange  value. "  The  qualitative  definition 
of  exchange  value,  as  Mr.  Sidgwick  points 
out,  may  easily  be  extracted  from  common 
thou^t.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  Dammara  to 
take  a  sheep  by  force  or  fraud,  and  quite 
another  to  give  two  sticks  of  tobacco  for  it 
And  yet  even  the  qualitative  definition 
presents  difficulties.  The  exchange  implies 
an  exchange  of  ownership,  and  accordingly 
the  analysis  of  exchange  implies  an  analysis 
of  property  and  possessions.  Actual  material 
transference  is  not  essential  to  exchange, — 
witness  the  exchange  of  shares  and  even 
warrants.  The  essence  of  exchange  is  an 
exchange  of  rights.  In  the  pure  theory  of 
political  economy,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
the  element  of  positive  law  is  disregarded, 
and  each  party  to  an  exchange  is  supposed 
to  have  "sovereign"  powers  over  the  com- 
modities or  services  exchanged,  and  to  be 
influenced  solely  by  his  own  desires.  The 
qualitative  notion  may  be  made  clearer  by 
reflection  on  the  things  which  cannot  be  ex- 
changed ;  for  example,  in  a  civilized  society 
a  man  cannot  exchange  his  wife  or  children, 
nor  a  debtor  his  creditor,  though  such  ex- 
changes are  common  in  primitive  societies. 
Disregarding  the  legal  dement,  every  free 


exchange  may  be  said  to  be  an  exchange  of 
utilities^  and  in  this  way  the  raiton  diire  of 
exchange  becomes  quite  clear.  Suppose 
A  (a  trader)  possesses  some  "utility  "  a  (corn), 
and  B  (a  savage)  some  utility  6  (ivory) ;  then 
if  to  A,  6  seems  more  useful  than  a,  and 
also  to  B,  a  seems  more  useful  than  &,  both 
parties  will  gain  an  increase  in  utility  by 
making  an  exchange.  In  this  simple  case  it 
is  not  necessary  to  consider  why  the  different 
commodities  possess  different  degrees  of 
utility  to  the  respective  parties.  But  sup- 
pose that  A  possesses  a  large  stock  of  com 
and  B  a  large  stock  of  ivory,  and  suppose 
that  if  an  exchange  of  the  complete  stocks 
were  made  neither  party  would  gain  in 
utility  or  both  would  lose,  then  the  quantitative 
notion  of  value  comes  at  once  to  the  front. 
The  utility  of  each  successive  portion  of  A*s 
stock  is  to  A  less  and  less ;  the  thousandth 
quarter  possesses  far  less  utility  than  the 
first,  and  similarly  of  B's  stock.  But  if  the 
last  portion  of  a  is  to  A  of  less  utility  than 
some  portion  of  6,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
last  portion  of  &  is  to  B  of  less  utility  than 
some  portion  of  a,  an  inducement  to  exchange 
arises  as  regards  these  portions.  But  as 
each  gets  rid  of  his  superfluous  stock  the 
utility  to  him  of  the  remainder  rises,  and  at 
last  a  point  is  reached  where  any  further 
exchange  would  result  in  no  gain  of  utility 
to  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  and  at  this 
point  any  fiurther  exchange  becomes  im- 
possible. If  the  acquisition  by  A  of  an 
additional  portion  of  h  by  siurrendering  an 
additional  portion  of  a  would  bring  no  in- 
crease in  utility,  A  has  no  further  inducement 
to  exchange,  because,  in  the  language  of 
Jevons,  the  final  utilities  of  a  and  h  are  now 
to  A  equal.  (Cf.  Jevons'  "  Theory  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,"  ch.  iiL,  iv.)  The  advance 
made  by  Jevons  on  previous  writers  lies  in 
the  consideration  of  the  "final  degrees  of 
utility  of  the  qtuintities  of  commoditp  avail- 
able for  consumption  after  the  exchange  is 
effected:' 

Meaiore  of  Value. — As  soon  as  the  values 
of  a  number  of  articles  are  considered,  it  is 
necessary  to  get  some  common  measure  of 
value.  So  long  as  we  are  comparing  articles 
measured  in  the  same  way,  their  relative 
values  may  be  estimated  by  quantities — for 
example,  doth  is  five  times  as  valuable  as 
cotton  if  a  yard  of  doth  exchanges  for  five 
yards  of  cotton ;  but  as  soon  as  we  compare 
artides  measured  in  different  ways  (weight, 
capadty,  rate,  etc.)  we  must  adopt  a  common 
measure  of  value.  In  any  market  (or  area 
of  exchange)  at  any  time  any  commodity 
may  be  taken  as  the  common  measure ;  that 
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is,  all  other  commodities  may  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  this  commodity  and  so  compared. 
In  modem  markets  it  is  usual  to  take  money, 
and  to  estimate  values  in  prices.  But  when 
we  wish  to  compare  values  in  different  mar- 
kets or  at  different  times  difficulties  arise. 
If  we  say  a  sheep  in  England  is  five  times 
as  valuable  as  in  Australia,  we  may  simply 
mean  that  in  England  it  will  sell  for  five 
times  as  much  gold  as  in  Australia;  but 
then  before  the  comparison  is  considered  to 
be  complete  the  question  is  asked,  But  has 
gold  the  same  value  in  England  and  in 
Australia?  Just  as  we  cannot  compare  the 
relative  height  of  the  trees  if  we  do  not  take 
the  same  unit  of  length,  so  it  is  said  we  must 
have  the  same  standard  of  value  to  compare 
values  at  different  places.  This  implies 
what  is  often  termed  a  reference  to  "  things 
in  generaL"  We  attempt  to  determine 
whether  a  unit  of  gold  exchanges  for  the 
same  amount  of  "things  in  general."  But 
it  will  generally  happen  that  in  the  com- 
parison we  find  the  gold  exchanges  for  more 
of  some  things  and  for  less  of  others  in  the 
one  country  than  in  the  other.  A  certain 
amount  of  gold  in  Australia  may  exchange 
for  more  wool,  timber,  com,  leather,  mutton, 
etc.,  and  for  less  cloth,  paper,  tea,  wine, 
lace,  etc.,  than  in  England.  But  both  groups 
are  i>art  of  "things  in  general;"  and  how 
shall  we  decide  whether  gold  in  reference  to 
the  whole  mass  of  "  things  in  general "  is  of 
more  value  in  one  country  than  in  the  other? 
It  is  clear  that  the  question  does  not  admit 
of  a  definite  answer;  but  the  answer  will 
vary  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
comparison  is  made.  If,  for  example,  the 
object  of  determining  "the  value  of  gold" 
is  to  compare  real  wages  in  England  and 
Australia,  an  enumeration  of  the  articles  used 
by  labourers  must  be  made.  But  even  with 
this  limitation,  the  original  difficulty  partly 
remains  if  some  things  are  cheaper  and  others 
dearer,  and  the  only  way  theoretically  of 
obtaining  a  final  answer  seems  to  be  to  com- 
l)are  the  maximum  utility  to  be  obtained 
from  a  certain  amount  of  gold  in  the  two 
places.  But  since  "  value  "  depends  on  final 
and  not  on  total  utility,  this  method,  though 
of  good  practical  use  to  a  laboiurer,  does  not 
give  an  accurate  determination  of  the  value 
of  gold.  Precisely  the  same  difficulties  occur 
when  we  consider  different  times.  Has  the 
general  purchasing  power  of  gold  risen  or 
fallen  over  a  period  of  ten  years  ? — is  also  a 
c^uestion  which  admits  of  no  definite  answer 
when  some  prices  have  fallen  and  others 
have  risen,  although  the  question  is  simple 
enough  if  the  movement  of  all  prices  has 


been  in  the  same  direction  (as  would  happen 
by  a  very  extensive  discovery  of  gold  mines). 
The  question  of  appreciation  (or  the  reverse) 
of  gold  is  of  great  importance  when  oontncki 
in  terms  of  money  are  made  for  long  i>eriodB 
— for  example,  in  long  leases.     The  method 
of  calculation  most  generally  known  is  that 
adopted  in  the  annual "  Commercial  History 
and  Review"  of   the  "Economist."     The 
construction  of  the  table  is  as  follows : — ^llie 
basis  of  100  represents  the  average  prices  of 
the  six  years  1845-1850  [of  22  oommodities], 
and  the  subsequent  figures  are  calculated 
from  that  datum  line.      Thxu,  as  regards 
coffett  the  price  of  1st  July  1857  was  equal  to 
151,  or  51  per  cent,  above  the  average  prices 
of  1845-1850.    At  the  same  date  the  price  of 
cotton  was  95,  of  raw  silk  204,  etc     Then 
all  the  index  numbers  of  the  22  articles  are 
added  up,  and  if  the  total  is  above  2,200  then 
has  been  a  general  rise  in  prices;  if  it  is 
below,  there  has  been  a  general  f alL     Tina 
method  is  open  to  several  objections.    Wheat, 
for  example,  reckons  for  no  more  in  the 
total  index   number   than  indigo,  and  no 
account  is  taken  of  exceptional  causes  of  a 
rise  in  price  of  particular  conmiodities— as 
was  the  case  with  cotton  during  the  cotton 
famine;  for  example,  on  Ist  January  1866 
the  index  number  of  cotton  was  383.    Again, 
no   account    is   taken   of    the    change   in 
relative   values  of   manufactures   and   raw 
material,   although  the  latter  continuously 
rise  in  comparison  with  the  former.     An- 
other method  is  given  by  Mr.  Giffen  in  his 
"  Essays  on  Finance  "  (Essay  II. ).     Accord- 
ing to  this  method,  it  is  assumed  that  if  the 
general  purchasing  power  of  gold   remauns 
the  same,  the  increase  in  the  quantity  in  use 
must  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  increase 
in  trade  and  population.     If  more  gold  is 
required  in  proportion   to  the   amount  of 
transactions,  general  prices  have  risen;  if  less, 
they  have  fallen.    The  phrase  "  real  value  " 
(better,  real  cost)  of  a  thing  is  used  by  Ri- 
cardians  to  express  the  quantity  of  labour 
directly  or  indirectly  expended  on  its  acqui- 
sition.   But  the  term  "  quantity  of  labour  "  » 
not  capable  of  exact  definition.    As  Adam 
Smith   points    out,   "there   may  be    more 
labour  in  an  hour's  hard  work  than  in  two 
hours'  easy  business ;"  but  the  conception  is 
of  fundamental  importance  in  estimating  the 
relative  net  advantages  of  different  industrial 
gproups.    Under  a  system  of  perfect  mobility 
of  labour  and  perfect  competition,  it  is  at- 
srmied  that  the  net  advantages  of  the  varioas 
gproups  will  be  equal,  and,  accordingly,  that 
the  normal  values  of  their  respective  pro- 
ducts will  be  such  as  to  produce  this  equal- 
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ity.  (Cf.  Marshall's  "Economics  of  In- 
dustry," Bk.  II.)  Adam  Smith  seems  to 
consider  labour  as  a  miiversal  measure  of 
value  in  a  different  sense  from  any  other 
commodity.  He,  of  course,  did  not  mean 
that  the  same  quantity  of  labour  would 
always  have  the  same  exchange  value  rela- 
tively to  other  things,  but  that  the  incon- 
venience or  negative  utility  of  a  given  amount 
nf  exertion  might  be  regarded  as  constant. 
If  all  human  beings  at  different  periods  were 
similarly  constituted,  and  if  all  work  could 
be  expressed  in  accurate  physical  formulae, 
then  Adam  Smith's  contention  would  be 
sound.  But  neither  supposition  accords  with 
fact.  We  cannot  reduce  all  labour  to  rais- 
ing foot-pounds,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
mental  "  strain  "  corresponding  to  the  physi- 
cal unit  of  work  is  constant.  Still,  for  re- 
mote periods,  in  which  the  kinds  of  wealth 
differ  very  much,  unskilled  labour  is  perhaps 
the  best  measure  of  value.  To  attach  a 
meaning  to  a  comparison  of  the  wealth  of  a 
Crassus  and  a  Vanderbilt,  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  best  to  compare  the  amount  of  the  lowest 
unskilled  labour  that  each  could  command. 


silver  money  gradually  disappear.    ( Jevons' 
"Money,"  p.  100.) 


NoU7,p.l9. 

Oreilimm'8  Law,  Bk.  L,  ch.  v.— The  law 
according  to  which  bad  money  drives  good 
money  from  circulation  is  known  as  Gresham's 
Law.  The  substitution  of  a  single  standard 
of  gold  for  the  double  standard  (gold  and 
silver)  in  England  was  due  to  the  action  of 
this  law.  In  1717  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
the  Master  of  the  Mint,  "  made  a  cele- 
brated report,  reconmiending  that  the 
government  should  revert  to  the  practice  of 
fixing  the  price  of  the  guinea ;  and  he  sug- 
gested 21s.  as  the  best  rate.  His  advice 
being  accepted,  the  guinea  has  ever  since 
been  valued  at  21s.  At  the  rate  adopted  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  gold  was  over- valued  by 
rather  more  than  1)  per  cent.;  to  that  extent 
it  was  more  valuable  as  currency  than  as 
metaL  Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
Law  of  Gresham,  the  full-weight  silver  coin 
was  withdrawn  or  exported,  and  gold  became 
the  practical  measure  of  value,  which  it 
has  ever  since  continued  to  be."  (Jevons' 
"  Money,"  p.  98.)  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ratio  adopted  by  the  legislators  of 
the  Revolution  happened  to  over-value  silver 
in  some  degree,  and  hence  the  currency  of 
France  came  to  consist  principally  of  the 
heavy  five-franc  pieces  or  ^cus.  Not  until 
the  Califomian  and  Australian  discoveries 
caused  gold  to  be  the  cheaper  money  in 
wfaidi  to  make  pajrments  did  this  heavy 


NoU  8,  p.  fS, 

Bk.  I.,  ch.  vi — The  reasoning  in  chapter 
vL  is  confused.  It  is  true  that  the  revenue 
of  a  society  may  be  divided  into  rent, 
profits,  and  wages,  and  that  the  price  ob- 
tained for  any  commodity  is  distributed 
amongst  landlords,  capitalists,  and  labourers; 
but  it  is  not  in  general  correct  to  say  that  at 
any  time  there  are  certain  natural  rates  of 
wages,  profits,  and  rentj  and  that  these 
natural  rates  determine  the  prices  of  com- 
modities. "  Price  determines  rent,  and  not 
rent  price,"  except  when  the  rent  is  due  to 
monopoly.  (Cf.  Caimes'  "Logical  Method 
of  PoUtical  Economy,"  Lect  VIII. ;  Mar- 
shall's "Economics  of  Industry,"  Bk.  II., 
ch.  iii.)  

NoU  9,  p,  96, 
Natnral  and  Market  Frloe,  Bk.  I., 
ch.  vii — The  term  "natural"  is  one  of 
those  question-begging  epithets  likely  to 
cause  confusion  and  ambiguities;  the  term 
now  generally  adopted  is  "  normaL"  The 
best  definition  of  "normal"  seems  to  be 
that  which  results  from  (comparatively)  uni- 
versal and  permanent  as  distinct  from  local 
and  temporary  causes.  In  modem  societies 
we  assimie  that  normal  prices  are  determined 
by  competition,  and  that  they  cannot  remain  * 
for  long  steadily  above  or  below  the  cost  of 
production;  that  is,  the  value  which  gives 
the  ordinary  rates  of  profits  and  wages.  It 
must  be  observed  that  it  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  values  not  corresponding  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction are  unttahU^  and  quite  another  to 
say  that  in  the  long  run  the  average 
vaJues  are  just  equal  to  cost  of  production 
values.  On  market  values  Mill  makes  a 
considerable  advance  on  Adam  Smith,  both 
in  the  definition  of  terms  and  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But 
the  conception  of  final  utility  has  in  the 
hands  of  Jevons  led  to  a  still  further  de- 
velopment. The  subject  can  hardly  be  ex- 
plained with  accuracy  without  the  use  of 
curves.  (But  cf.  Sidgwick's  "  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,"  Bk.  11.,  ch.  ii.)  A  list 
of  writers  who  have  made  use  of  mathemati- 
cal symbols  and  diagrams  has  been  made  by 
Jevons.  (Cf .  2nd  edition  of  "  Theory  of  Polit- 
ical Economy.")  It  should  not  be  supposed 
that  the  use  of  mathematical  methodt  and 
coneeptiont  in  political  economy  implies 
accurate  statistical  information — the  field  of 
mathematics  is  not  covered  by  arithmetic. 
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NaU  10  y  p.  36, 
Wages,  Bk.  I.,  ch.  viii— Great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  wages  question  since 
Adam  Smith  wrote,  and  especially  since 
the  abandonment  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Wages  Fund  Theory.  The  best  systematic 
works  on  the  subject  are  the  "Wages 
Question/'  by  Professor  Francis  Walker; 
"The  Economics  of  Industry"  (Bk.  II.); 
and  Sidgwick's  "  Principles  of  Political 
Economy"  (Bk.  II.,  ch.  viiL).  Accord- 
ing to  Uie  Wages  Fund  Theory,  the  only 
factors  in  determining  wages  which  were 
considered  were  the  number  of  labour- 
ers and  the  amoimt  of  capital  which  was  to 
be  given  unconditionally  to  the  employment 
of  labour.  In  the  modem  view  attention  is 
directed  to  the  efficiency  of  labour  (and  con- 
sequent amount  of  the  produce),  and  to  the 
price  obtained  for  the  produce.  The  older  view 
caused  the  action  of  trade  unions  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  the  utility  of  arbitration 
and  sliding-scales  to  be  underrated.  (On  the 
working  and  history  of  trade  unions  cf. 
"  Origin  of  Guilds  and  Trade  Unions,"  by 
Brentano ;  "  Conflicts  of  Labour  and  Capi- 
tal," G.  Howell.  The  latter  work  contains 
some  useful  information,  but  is  disfigured  by 
confused  sentimentalism.  The  work  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brassey  on  "Work  and  Wages," 
and  his  lectiures  on  "  Labour,"  contain  many 
useful  facts.  The  work  of  Karl  Marx^  en- 
titled "  Das  Kapital,"  is  replete  with  varied 
information,  but  the  reasoning  is  often  un- 
sound. The  most  useful  works  on  German 
Socialism  are  :  "  Die  Quintessenz  des  Social- 
ismus,"  by  Schaffle;  and  "Die  deutsche 
Socialdemokratie,"  by  Mehring.  See  also 
vol.  i.,  part  iii.,  of  Schonberg's  "  Handbuch 
der  Politischen  Oekonomie.") 


Note  lly  p.  36, 

Population,  Bk.  I.,  ch.  viii— Every  stu- 
dent of  political  economy  should  read  the 
"  Essay  on  Population,"  by  Malthus. 
What  is  commonly  called  Malthusianism 
is  a  gross  perversion  of  >ialthus'  teaching. 
Malthus  made  a  wide  inductive  survey 
of  the  growth  of  population  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  and  was  by  no  means 
content  with  the  statement  of  obvious  deduc- 
tions. His  work  contains  excellent  chapters 
on  Poor  Laws  and  Com  Laws  (in  which  he 
shows  that  Protection  is  sometimes  desir- 
able). The  theory  of  population  is  given  by 
Malthus  in  three  propositions : — 1.  Popula- 
tion is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means  of 
subsistence.  2.  Population  invariably  in- 
creases when  the  means  of  subsistence  in- 


creases, unleu  prevented  by  some  poweifol 
and  obvious  checks.  3.  These  chedoB  and 
the  checks  which  repress  the  superior  power 
of  population,  and  keep  its  effects  on  a  level 
with  the  means  of  subsiBtence,  are  all  resolv- 
able into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery. 
(For  a  simple  statement  of  the  theory  d 
Malthus,  cf.  Caimes'  "Logical  Method  ci 
Political  Economy,"  Lect.  VII.;  Nicbolscm'i 
"Tenant's  Gain  not  Landlord's  Loss,"  ch.  v.) 


NoU  IX,  p.  41. 

Profits,  Bk.  I.,  ch.  ix.— The  tendency 
in  modem  writers  is  to  separate  intertd 
from  vxiga  of  tuperinUndence  in  manage- 
ment. The  employers  of  labour  to  a  laige 
extent  borrow  capital  on  which  they  pay 
interest,  the  excess  of  profit  consisting  of 
wages  of  management.  On  this  view  the 
opposition  between  wages  and  profits,  wfaicfa 
was  made  so  extreme  by  Ricardo,  almast 
vanishes.  Professor  MarshaU  shows  very 
clearly  that  the  supply  and  demand  of  busi- 
ness power  tend  to  follow  the  laws  of  other 
industrial  groups.  ("  Economics  of  In- 
dustry," Bk.  IL,  ch.  ix.,  xiL)  On  the 
tendency  of  profits  to  a  minimum,  the  reader 
should  compare  Mill,  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  iv.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  view  of  Adam 
Smith  is  practically  nearer  the  truth,  owing 
to  the  extremely  hypothetical  position  ilill 
takes  up  in  arguing  that  an  excess  of  supply 
is  impossible.  

NoU  13,  p.  60. 

Bk.  I.,  ch.  X. — This  admirable  chapter 
has  been  incorporated  by  most  subsequent 
writers.  In  part  iL  Adam  Smith  overlooks 
the  benefits  of  the  old  system  of  guilds, 
corporations,  apprenticeships,  eta,  and 
naturally  is  not  able  to  foresee  the  evils 
which  were  to  ensue  on  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  restrictive  system.  The  stu- 
dent should  compare  the  work  of  Brentano 
on  the  "  Origin  of  Guilds  and  Trade  Unions." 
The  "  History  of  the  Factory  Legislation  ** 
is  very  instructive  (Edler  von  Plener — En- 
glish edition).  The  principle  of  laiuez-Jmrt 
was  certainly  carried  too  far  by  those  who 
opposed  the  Factory  Acts.  The  evidence 
given  before  Parliamentary  Commissions  on 
the  employment  of  children  is  incredibly 
revolting.  

NoU  U,  p.  61. 

Rent,  Bk.  L,  ch.  xi. — It  is  not  easy  to 

arrive  at  the  exact  position  of  Adam  Smith 

on  rent.    Cf.   Caimes'  "Logical  Method,* 

ch.  viii.,  where  a  short  history  of  the  theory 
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•of  rent  Is  given.  For  vigoroos  criticiBm, 
founded  on  history,  on  Ricardo's  theory 
of  rent,  the  student  should  consult  Pro- 
feseor  Thorold  Rogers  ("Political  Econ- 
omy," ch.  xii. ;  edition  of  Adam  Smith  in 
loco;  "History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices," 
ToL  iv.,  oh.  xxvi);  cf.  also  "Tenant's 
Gain  not  Landlord's  Loss,"  by  the  present 
editor.  There  are  several  errors  in  the 
digression  on  the  variations  in  the  value  of 
silver,  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Thorold  Rogers  in  his  edition  of 
Adam  Smith.  The  statement  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  tho'chapter,  that  the  rate  of  profits  is 
always  highest  in  the  countries  that  are 
|;oing  to  ruin,  was  probably  made  through 
confusing  the  high  rate  of  interest  due  to 
want  of  security  with  profit  in  general.  The 
standard  work  on  the  history  of  prices  is  that 
by  Tooke  and  Newmarch ;  for  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  work  of  Thorold  Rogers. 


NoU  15,  pp,  lit,  115,  and  135, 

Oaidtal,  Bk.  n.,  ch.  L,  ii— Adam  Smith's 
treatment  of  capital  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  most  of  his  English  followers. 
The  proper  definition  of  the  term  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy.  The  great  difficulty 
of  giving  accurate  definitions  of  most  eco- 
nomic terms  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
already  in  common  use,  and  are  not  used 
<x>nsistentiy.  On  the  general  question  of 
definition  the  student  should  compare  Sidg- 
wick's  "Principles,"  ch.  ii,  §  1;  Cairaes' 
"  Logical  Method,"  Lect  VI. ;  Mill's  "  Un- 
setUed  Questions  of  Political  Economy" 
(Essays  III.  and  V.) ;  and  for  the  Grennan 
view,  the  new  "  Handbuch  der  Politischen 
Oekonomie"  (voL  i.,  part  iv.),  edited  by 
Schonberg,  which  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete text-book  in  any  language.  On  the 
particular  definition  of  "capital"  the  most 
thorough-going  work  is  that  by  Knies,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  treatise  "Das  Greld." 
The  most  important  results  of  Knies'  inquiry 
have,  by  a  process  of  filtration,  settied  down 
in  Mr.  Sidgwick's  "Principles,"  Bk.  I.,  ch. 
V.  The  essential  idea  in  capital,  as  Adam 
Smith  points  out,  is  that  it  is  wealth  destined 
for  the  satisfaction  of  future  needs,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  wealth  devoted  to  "imme- 
diate" consimiption.  The  term  "imme- 
diate "  may  be  applied  to  periods  of  varying 
duration,  according  to  the  individual,  class, 
or  nation  under  consideration.  The  unit  in 
the  case  of  the  working-classes  may  per- 
haps be  taken  as  a  week — that  is,  what  is 
saved  from  the  week's  wage  may  be  con- 
sidered as  capital ;  in  the  middle  and  upper 


classes  the  more  natural  unit  seems  to  be  the 
year ;  and  in  the  case  of  nations  a  still  longer 
period  should  be  taken.  The  genus  capital 
consists  of  three  principal  species — ^produc- 
tion capital,  revenue  capital,  and  consump- 
tion capital  (this  latter  consisting  of  houses, 
pictures,  furniture,  and  the  like,  which, 
though  neither  employed  in  production  nor 
for  obtaining  a  revenue,  are  still  destined  for 
the  satisfaction  of  future  as  much  as  of  present 
needs).  Adam  Smith's  distinction  between 
fixed  and  circulating  capital  seems  more  con- 
sonant with  general  usage  than  that  of 
Mill.  According  to  the  latter,  circulating 
capital  is  that  which  fulfils  the  whole  of  its 
functions  in  a  single  use.  Later  economists 
have  made  many  other  divisions  of  capital 
(cf.  Marshall's  "Economics  of  Industry," 
Bk.  I.,  ch.  iiL);  for  example,  auxiliary  to 
labour  and  remuneratory  of  labour,  special- 
ized and  non-specialized. 


IToU  16,  p.  135, 

Money,  Bk.  II.,  ch.  ii.— On  this  subject 
compare  note  tupra,  in  Bk.  I.,  ch.  iv.  The 
subject  is  very  fully  treated  in  Schonberg's 
*  *  Handbuch, "  parts  vi ,  vii ,  viii.  The  works 
of  Mr.  Macleod  on  banking  contain  much 
valuable  historical  and  practical  information. 


NoU  17,  p,  143, 

Accmnulatioii  of  Capital,  Bk.  II.,  ch.  iii 
— ^The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Giffen  in 
calculating  the  accumulation  of  capital  de- 
serves to  find  a  place  in  text-books  of 
political  economy,  which,  as  a  rule,  give  no 
attention  to  statistical  methods.  ("  Recent 
Accumulations  of  Capital  in  the  United 
Kingdom,"  by  Robert  Giffen ;  "  Journal 
of  the  Statistical  Society,"  March  1878.) 
The  chief  features  of  the  method  are  as 
follows: — ^The  writer  takes  the  income-tax 
assessments  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation. 
He  then  discriminates,  as  far  as  possible,  on 
these  returns  the  different  sources  of  income, 
capitalizes  these  at  a  suitable  number  of 
years'  purchase ;  and  then  makes  an  allow- 
ance or  conjecture  for  the  capital  of  the  in- 
come not  liable  to  income-tax,  or  which 
otherwise  escapes  assessment,  and  for  capital 
which  is  not  treated  in  the  income-tax  re- 
turns as  inoome-3rielding.  For  example, 
lands  are  capitalized  at  30  years'  purchase, 
houses  at  15,  quarries,  mines,  and  iron-works 
at  4.  From  the  total  income  assessed  (for  the 
year  ending  31st  March  1875),  £571,000,000, 
a  deduction  of  £178,000,000  is  made  on  ac- 
count of  income  in  trades  and  professions 
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due  to  labour  and  not  to  capital,  on  acoount 
of  permanent  change  of  national  debt,  and 
on  account  of  salaries,  pensions,  annuities, 
etc  (under  Schedule  E).  As  regards  the 
omitted  elements  of  capital,  the  income  of 
the  non-income-tax  paying  classes  is  taken 
as  about  £600,000,000,  and  only  a  tenth  of 
this  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  capital, 
and  capitalized  at  five  years'  purchase  only. 
The  "consumption"  capital  (furniture, books, 
pictures,  etc)  is  put  at  half  the  value  of  the 
houses,  and  amounts  to  £700,000,000.  Then 
there  remains  the  value  of  property  belong- 
ing to  government  and  local  bodies  (between 
£300,000,000  and  £400,000,000).  In  this  way 
the  total  capital  of  the  United  Elingdom  is 
reckoned  as  a  minimum  of  £8,500,000,000 
sterling.  The  increase  between  1865  and 
1875  is  given  at  £2,400,000,000;  and  whilst 
the  amount  per  head  at  the  former  date  is 
£204,  at  the  latter  it  is  £260.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Mulhall,  "  The  Balance  Sheet  of  the 
World,"  is  well  worth  consulting. 


NoU  18,  p.  143, 
FrodncUve  and  UnprodnctlTe,  Bk.  II., 
ch.  iii. — ^The  controversy  on  the  definition 
of  these  terms  may  be  said  to  have  been 
settled  by  Mill  (**  Unsettled  Questions  of 
Political  Economy,"  Essay  III.),  who  pointed 
out  that  the  terms  are  elliptical.  "Pro- 
ductive" must  mean  productive  of  some- 
thing, and  if  we  take  that  something  to 
be  wealth,  then  the  definition  of  productive 
depends  on  the  definition  of  wealth.  (Cf .  note 
supray  Bk.  I.,  ch.  i.)  Professor  Fawcett, 
by  introducing  the  terms  "directly  or  in- 
directly" productive  of  wealth,  practically 
includes  all  labour  under  productive  that  is 
not  positively  destructive.  Mr.  Sidgwick 
appears  to  wish  to  introduce  a  new  term, 
"produce,"  to  include  consumable  services 
as  well  as  consumer's  wealth ;  but  such  a 
use  of  the  term  appears  too  remote  from 
common  usage  to  be  adopted  with  safety  or 
convenience.  To  speak  of  the  produce  of  a 
prima  donna  or  of  a  waiter  can  surely  never 
become  common  even  amongst  professed 
economists. 

NoU  19,  p.  147. 
Rate  of  Interest,  Bk.  II.,  ch.  iv.— 
Interest  for  long  and  for  short  periods 
depends  on  different  causes ;  the  former 
being  governed  by  the  demand  and  supply 
of  loanable  capital,  the  latter  by  the  de- 
mand and  supply  of  loanable  money,  (Cf. 
Mill's  "  PoUtical  Economy,"  Bk.  III.,  ch. 
xxiiL;   Thorold  Rogers'  "Political  Econo- 


my," ch.  xi)  For  a  brief  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  Usury  Laws,  aee  Leone  LevTt 
"History  of  British  Commerce,"  p.  3S3. 
For  the  rate  of  interest  fumiahed  by  leading 
securities  during  the  last  ten  years,  consoh 
R.  L.  Nash  on  "  The  Profitable  Natuie  of 
our  Investments;"  for  movements  in  the 
bank  rate,  see  Bagehot's  "  LombAid  Sizeet  ;** 
Ellis'  "Rationale  of  Market  Floctuationf  ;"* 
and  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave  on  the  "Baxik 
Rate  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
1844-1878."  

NoUtO,p.l54. 
Bk.  II.,  ch.  v.— The  subject-matter  of  this 
chapter  has  been  strangely  neglected  by 
subsequent  economists.  Tliey  in  general 
seem  to  think  that  the  most  advantageous 
employment  of  capital  is  necatarilp  that 
which  yields  the  highest  rate  of  profit 
Adam  Smith  frequently  shows  throughout 
his  work  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
and  that  "  advantage  "  is  not  synonymoos 
with  a  high  rate  of  profit.  (Cf .  conclusion  of 
Bk.  L,  ch.  xi.,  p.  106;  and  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  viL, 
on  the  profit  in  the  colonial  trade.  See  also 
Introductory  Essay  to  this  edition,  p.  xxi) 


NoU  tl,  p.  1S7, 

Bk.  III.,  ch.  i — Adam  Smith  shows 
in  Bk.  III.  how  the  natural  progress  of 
agriculture  has  been  hindered  by  the 
policy  of  Europe.  The  beneficial  influence 
of  the  commerce  of  towns  upon  agricul- 
ture is  one  of  the  main  arguments  used  by 
Canadians  in  favour  of  Protection.  They 
maintain  that  much  of  the  produce  of  the 
country  cannot  be  exported  to  a  great  dis- 
tance with  advantage ;  and  that  the  growth 
of  towns  must  be  fostered  in  order  fully  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  Adam 
Smith  would  suppose  that  the  "natural** 
protection  in  favour  of  agriculture  would 
not  require  to  be  supplemented  by  artificial 
aid.  The  following  are  some  useful  recent 
works  on  the  Land  Question : — Brodrick's 
"English  Land  and  English  Landlords;** 
Richey's  "  Irish  Land  Laws ;"  Kay's  "  Free 
Trade  in  Land ;"  "  Systems  of  Land  Tenure 
in  Various  Countries,"  published  by  Cob- 
den  Club:  E.  de  Laveleye's  "Primitive 
Property;"  Thorold  Rogers'  "History  of 
Agriculture  and  Prices;"  P.  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu's  "La  Repartition  des  Richeeses;" 
Schonberg's  "Handbuch,"  parts  xiiL,  xiv., 
XV.;  "Principles  of  Property  in  Land," 
by  Boyd  Kinnear;  Macdonnell  on  the 
"Land  Question;"  Hunter's  "Law  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant "  (g^ves  usefal  histori- 
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cal  information);  Duke  of  Argyll  on  "  Com- 
meroAl  Principles  in  Contracts  for  the  Hire 
of  Land;"  Field's  " Landholding,  and  the 
Relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant;"  See- 
bohm's  "  English  Village  Community ;"  "Re- 
port by  Royal  Commissioners  on  Agri- 
culture, 1882 ;"  Roscher's  "National  Oekon- 
omie  des  Ackerbaues  "  is  a  standard  work, 
thou^  somewhat  old ;  George's  **  Progress 
and  Poverty  "  is  thoroughly  unreliable. 


Note  tiypp,16£,  167. 
Bk.  IIL,  ch.  iL,  iii— On  the  subject-matter 
of  these  chapters  the  student  should  consult 
Stubbe*  "Constitutional  History"  (especially 
on  the  growth  of  towns,  vol.  i.,  pp.  404,  624), 
and  Thorold  Rogers'  "  History  of  Agriculture 
and  Prices;"  for  a  short  account  see  Cim- 
ningham's  "Growth  of  English  Industry 
and  Commerce;"  Ochenowsky's  "England's 
wirthschaftliche  Entwickelung  im  Ansgange 
des  Mittelalters;"  Nasse's  "The  Agricul- 
tural Community  of  the  Middle  Ages" 
(Cobden  Club,  1872). 


NoU  23,  p.  nt, 

Bk.  IIL,  ch.  iv.— Cf.  Note  on  Bk.  IIL, 
ch.  i.  

Nou  u,  p,  ns, 

Bk.  IV.,  Introduction.— On  the  question 
whether  political  economy  is  properly  an  art 
or  a  science,  cf.  Caimes'  "  Logical  Method ;" 
Mill's  "Definition  and  Method  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  Unsettled  Questions ; "  Clifife 
Leslie's  "Essays  on  MonJ  and  Political 
Philosophy"  (Essays  XXV.  and  XXVI.); 
Sidgwick's  "  Principles,'*  ch.  L,  ii,  iiL ; 
Bagehot's  Essays  ("  Postulates  of  Political 
Economy ").  

NoU  tS,  p,  183, 

Mercantile  System,  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  L— 
Several  German  writers  have  maintained 
that  Adam  Smith  was  too  extreme  in  his 
condemnation  of  the  mercantile  >  system. 
The  "balance  of  trade"  maxim  was,  it 
is  said,  supported  on  account  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  (from  a  political  point  of 
view) ;  and  the  main  object  of  the  best  mer- 
cantilist writers  was  to  encourage  native 
industry,  and  not  merely  to  obtain  an  abim- 
dance  of  the  circulating  medium.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  this  view,  so  far  as  the 
chief  writers  are  concerned ;  but  the  preva- 
lence of  the  sophisms  of  the  mercantilists, 
even  at  the  present  day,  would  make  it 
seem  probable  that  before  the  "Wealth  of 


Nations"  appeared  the  general  opinions  of 
the   merchajits   were   obnoxious  to   Adam 
Smith's  criticisms.     The  balance  of  trade 
system  was  the  natural  development  of  what 
Richard  Jones  called  the  balance  of  bargain 
system.      (Cf.  the  essay  of  that  name  in 
his    "Political   Economy,"  edited  by  Dr. 
WhewelL)    The  leading  idea  of  this  system 
was  that  the  State,  in  the   person  of  its 
officers,  was  to  be  present  at  every  bargain 
to  see  that  more  bullion  came  into  the  coun- 
try than  was  taken  away  from  it.    This  ob- 
ject was  attained  by  (1)  staple  towns.    The 
chief  articles  of  export  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(wool,  hides,  leather,  lead,  tin)  could  only 
be   sold  at  specified   foreign  towns  called 
staple  towns.    At  these  towns  the  English 
established  a  corporation,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  collect  customs  dues,  and  to  see  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  price  was  paid  in 
money.    (2)  Curious  regulations  were  made 
as  to  the  conversion  of  foreign  coins,  the 
king's  exchanger  being  an  official  of  high 
rank  and  with  very  arbitrary  powers.    The 
powers  of  the  king's  exchanger  were  gradu- 
ally extended  to  foreign  bills.    Henry  VIII. 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  the  royal 
office  of  exchanger  at  Calais  in  these  terms : 
—"He  to  take  and  receive  of  any  person 
going  to  Rome  or  other  foreign  parts  all  such 
sums  of  money  as  they  are  minded  to  send, 
and  to  deliver  them  sufficient  letters  (bills) 
of  exchange  to  the  said  ports  as  is  customary, 
making  such  agreements  for  the  said  bills  as 
conscience  and  the  various  circumstances  of 
distance  and  other  hasards  require."  (Cf.  Mac- 
pherson's  "  Annals  of  Commerce.")    (3)  By 
the   Statutes    of    Employment,    foreigners 
coming  to  England  were  obliged  to  reside 
with  official  hosts,  who  were  bound  to  see, 
inter  alia,  that  they  employed  the  money 
they  obtained  in  the  purchase  of  English 
goods.    With  the  development  of  commerce 
these  restrictions   on   trade   gradually  fell 
into  disuse,  and  the  "  balance  of  l^^rgain  " 
system  gave  way  to  the  balance  of  trade.    A 
convenient  short  history  of   the  economic 
condition  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  is 
given  in  Ochenowsky's  treatise,  "  England's 
wirthschaftliche  Entwickelung  im  Ansgange 
des  Mittelalters."     See  also  Cunningham's 
"Growth  of   English  Industry  and  Com- 
merce."   The  fourth  book  of  the  "Wealth 
of  Nations  '*  is  of  the  greatest  practical  im- 
portance, and  most  of  the  arguments  against 
the  various  forms  of  Protection  have  been 
derived  from  this  part  of   Adam  Smith's 
work.    Appended  are  a  few  recent  works  on 
the  same  subject.    Sidgwick  ("  Principles," 
Bk.  m.,  ch.  V.)  maintains  that  temporary 
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Protection,  though  not  practically  to  be  re- 
commended, is  theoretically  justifiable  under 
certain  circumstances,  even  from  a  cosmopoli- 
tan point  of  view,  and  still  more  from  a  purely 
national  point  of  view,  in  spite  of  important 
drawbacks ;  and  that  Free  Trade  may  tend 
in  certain  cases  to  be  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
placement of  population  between  the  trading 
communities.  (Cf.  Adam  Smith,  Bk.  II.,  ch. 
V.)  Bastiat  (both  in  the  "  Harmonies  "  and 
the  "  Sophisms  "  of  Political  Economy)  gives 
a  very  lucid  and  popular  account  of  the 
genersd  evils  of  Protection.  See  in  particu- 
lar the  '*  Petition  of  the  Gandlemakers 
against  the  Sun,"  in  the  "  Sophisms."  Faw- 
cett  ("Free  Trade  and  Protection")  simi- 
marizes  and  examines  the  chief  arguments 
of  Protectionists.  Giffen,  in  a  paper  on  the 
"Use  of  Import  and  Export  Statistics," 
disposes  of  many  of  the  fallacies  in  connection 
with  a  favourable  balance  of  trade.  ( * '  Journal 
of  Statistical  Society,  June  1882.")  Morley's 
"  Life  of  Cobden  "  contains  a  good  account  of 
the  history  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  movement. 
The  Cobden  Club  has  issued  a  number  of 
volumes  on  Free  Trade,  by  A.  Mongredien 
and  others,  which  in  general  are  too  extreme 
in  theory,  but  contain  useful  information. 
Coumot  (the  French  mathematician),  in  his 
"Revue  Sommaire  des  Doctrines  Econo- 
miques,"  maintains  that  Free  Trade  is  not 
always  theoretically  sound.  (Cf.  p.  196,  etc.) 
In  Schonberg's  "  Handbuch  "  (voL  i.,  part 
xxi.,  §  7),  Professor  Lexis  also  argues  that 
theoretically  Free  Trade  is  not  always  ad- 
vantageous. (Cf.  Mai  thus'  "  Essay  on  Popu- 
lation," Bk.  III.,  ch.  viii.-xii.);  Farrer's 
"  Free  Trade  versus  Fair  Trade.") 


Note  26,  p,  183. 
Payment  of  War  Expenses,  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  L 
— In  modem  wars  on  a  great  scale  loans  are 
largely  resorted  to.  The  best  account  of  the 
effects  of  war  on  trade  is  in  Tooke's  "  History 
of  Prices"  (vol.  i.).  Adam  Smith  under-rates 
the  advantage  of  a  nation  having  a  certain 
amount  of  treasure  in  reserve.  He  is  hardly 
aware  of  the  way  in  which  credit  (and  in  con- 
sequence all  trade  and  industry)  rests  on  a 
gfold  basis.  ("Effects  of  Gold  Discoveries 
on  Trade."  Cf.  Cliffe  LesUe's  "Essays  on 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  xx.,  xxi.) 


Note  S7y  p.  191. 

Bk.  rV.,  ch.  ii. — Adam  Smith  always 
maintains  that  the  home  trade  is  more 
advantageous  than  the  foreign  trade  (cf. 
Bk.  II. I  ch.   v.),  but  in  this   chapter   he 


argues  that  tl^e  home  trade  is  naAnrally  pro 
tected,  because  upon  "  equal  or  nearly  equal 
profits  "  the  merchant  will  prefer  the  home 
trade.  It  should  be  remembered  in  ooonec- 
tion  with  this  argument  that  advantage, 
according  to  Adam  Smith,  is  not  determined 
simply  by  the  rate  of  profit,  bat  the  oonrae  of 
trade  is  so  determined. 

Monopoly. — If  the  competition  irithin  an 
industrial  group  is  unfettered,  the  members 
cannot  obtain  more  than  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit;  hence  Adam  Smith  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  merchants  and  manufacturen 
derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market. 

Free  Importation  of  AgrlcnltuTml  Fro- 
ducts,  Bk.  rV.,  ch.  ii. — ^Adam  Smith  is  angu- 
larly unhappy  in  his  prophecies  on  the  free 
importation  of  food.  (Cf.  Caird's  *'  Landed 
Interest  and  Supply  of  Food,"  ch.  i.) 

Navigation  Acta—This  was  the  first  part 
of  the  mercantile  system  to  be  seriously 
attacked.  They  naturally  provoked  retali- 
atory measures  on  the  part  of  foreign  na- 
tions, and  unworkable  reciprocity  treaties. 
(Cf.  speech  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  June  6,  18S3.) 
The  Acts  were  not  finally  repealed  till  the 
Act  17  and  18  Vict.  cap.  120.  (Cf.  Leone 
Levi's  "  History  of  British  Commerce.") 


NoU  28,  p.  194, 

Bk.  IV.,  ch.  iii.,  part  1. — ^This  chapter 
is  intended  to  show  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Foreign  Exchanges;  on  which  sub- 
ject the  student  should  consult  the  ad- 
mirable work  of  Mr.  Goschen.  The  course 
of  exchange  between  any  two  countries  de- 
pends on  (1)  the  relative  indebtedness ; 
(2)  the  state  of  the  currencies;  (3)  the 
state  of  credit  or  discredit;  (4)  the  rate  of 
interest  in  both  countries  both  for  long  and 
for  short  periods.  The  balance  of  indebted- 
ness (1),  again,  depends  on  a  number  of  ele- 
ments besides  imports  and  exports ;  for 
example,  loans,  foreign  residents'  tributes, 
carrjring  trade,  etc. :  so  that  it  is  dear  that 
the  course  of  exchange  is  a  very  doubtful 
sign  of  the  real  balance  of  trade. 

Digression  on  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam. 
Bk.  rV.,  ch.  iii.,  part  1.— A  very  clear  accoimt 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  banking  l* 
given  at  the  commencement  of  ch.  iiL  of 
Bagehot's  "Lombard  Street."  For  fuller 
information,  compare  the  works  of  ]Macleod 
and  Gilbart.  

NoU  f  9,  p.  203. 
Bk.  rV.,  ch.  iii.,  part  2. — ^This  is  a  very 
important  chapter,  and  has  been  generally 
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mirandentood.  It  is  not  a  question  of  profit 
merely  (as  Maoculloch  supposes),  but  of  ad- 
vantaga  (Cf .  "  Introductory  Essay,"  p.  xxv. 
Adolf  H^d,  Carey's  "  Sodalwissenschaft 
und  das  Merkantilsystem.") 


Note  SO,  p.  SOS. 
Bk.  rV.,  ch.  iv. — Drawbacks  are  often 
bounties  in  disguise,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
French  sugar  duties.  "  It  is  alleged  that 
the  duties  are  calculated  on  such  a  basis 
that  the  drawback  which  is  given  on  the 
refined  sugar  exported  exceeds  by  about 
10  per  cent,  the  amount  which  is  paid  on  the 
raw  sugar"  (Fawcett's  "Free  Trade  and 
Protection,"  ch.  iL,  p.  23,  4th  edit.). 


Note  SI,  p.  tlS. 
BonntleB,  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  v.— Adam  Smith 
assumes  that  a  bounty  on  exportation  must 
always  raise  the  price  of  the  article  in 
the  home  country,  owing  to  the  dindmshed 
■apply.  But  this  is  only  true  in  the  case 
(for  example,  com)  where  the  commodity 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  Himiniahing  rotum, 
and  where  the  additional  quantity  can 
only  be  obtained  at  an  increased  cost.  In 
the  case  of  manufactures,  however,  where 
the  law  of  production  is  one  of  increasing 
return,  any  extension  of  the  market  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  a  fall  in  price. 


Note  SS,  p.  tig. 

Com  Laws,  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  v.— For  the 
history  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  see 
Morley's  "Life  of  Cobden"  and  VilUers' 
"  Free  Trade  Speeches." 


Note  SS,  p.  tf7. 

TntLtim  of  Commerce,  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  vi 
— ^The  opinions  of  economists  are  much 
divided  on  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  commercial  treaties.  (Cf.  letter 
to  IHmet,  by  Earl  Grey,  republished  as  a 
pamphlet.)  Of  course  the  old  idea  of  com- 
mercial treaties  which  favoured  nations  with 
which  the  balance  of  trade  was  favourable, 
has  been  long  abandoned.  The  objections 
to  reciprocity  treaties  are  principally : — 
1.  They  have  failed  in  the  past  through  in- 
evitable complications.  2.  They  appear,  at 
any  rate,  to  depart  from  strict  Free  Trade 
principles.  There  may  be  no  differential 
duties,  but  if  our  tariffs  are  made  out  of 
consideration  for  the  revenue  of  another 
ooontry,  then,  it  is  said,  so  far  we  favour 


that  nation.  3.  The  term  of  years  is  incon- 
venient, as  it  ties  the  hands  of  government 
to  a  certain  system  of  taxation.  4.  There 
is  a  great  disturbance  of  trade  on  the  re- 
newal of  negotiations.  5.  It  is  said  such 
treaties  are  useless  for  the  end  in  view.  If 
we  reduce  duties  on  French  wines  and  silks, 
and  so  encourage  importations,  these  goods 
must  be  paid  for  in  some  way.  If  France 
will  not  take  our  goods,  she  must  take 
goods  from  other  nations  that  will  take  our 
goods.  Nearly  all  the  arguments  are  met 
by  corresponding  statements  on  the  other 
side : — (1.)  As  to  failure,  opinions  are  divided 
on  the  French  Treaty.  (2.)  Commercial 
treaties  offer  a  middle  course  between  Pro- 
tection and  Free  Trade,  and  serve  to  edu- 
cate other  nations.  (3.)  Tariffs  fixed  for  a 
term  of  years  add  to  the  stability  of  trade. 
(4.)  Disturbances  of  trade  on  negotiations 
for  renewal  are  only  temporary.  (5.)  If  a// 
nations  excluded  our  goods  we  must  stop 
our  imports,  because  we  have  no  exports  to 
pay  for  them  with.  (Cf.  Morley's  "  Life  of 
Cobden,"  on  the  negotiation  of  the  French 
Treaty,  especially  vol.  ii.,  p.  843  and  p.  240.) 


NoU  S4,  p.  966. 
Colonial  Policy,  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  vii— The 
colonial  policy  of  England  has  been  com- 
pletely revolutionized  since  the  publication 
of  the  'health  of  Nations."  Under  the 
old  system  the  great  value  of  a  colony  was 
supposed  to  lie  in  a  regulated  monopoly 
of  its  trade,  but  now  many  of  our  colonies 
adopt  protective  tariffs  against  the  home 
coimtry.  The  bonds  connecting  the  colonies 
with  the  seat  of  the  Empire  are  now  so 
slight  that  many  economists  have  been 
induced  to  advocate  their  abandonment  al- 
together. The  following  are  some  recent 
works  on  the  subject : — "  Essay  on  Colonial 
Policy,"  by  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  (Cob- 
den Club  Essays,  2nd  Series,  1871-72). 
T.  H.  Farrer's  "Free  Trade  vtnut  Fair 
Trade"  contains  a  very  full  account  of 
our  present  trade  with  our  colonies,  and  an 
examination  of  the  new  colonial  policy  ad- 
vocated by  Fair  Traders.  The  work  by 
Messrs.  Cotton  and  Payne  on  "Colonies 
and  Dependencies  "  (EngUsh  Citizen  Series), 
like  most  of  the  works  in  this  series,  is 
well  worth  reading.  The  Statistical  Ab- 
ttract  gives  official  statistics  of  the  colonies, 
and  most  of  the  colonies  publish  yearly  re- 
ports on  trade,  etc.  The  Statetman^M  Year 
Book  g^ves  much  information  in  a  compen- 
dious form.  In  regard  to  Adam  Smith's 
statement,  that  by  the   monopoly  of  the 
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colonial  trade  a  country  sacrificed  an  ab- 
solute to  gain  a  relative  advantage,  it  may  be 
argued  that  this  was  precisely  the  object  of 
the  mercantilists,  because  with  them  *  *  balance 
of  trade  "  rested  on  ^'  balance  of  power." 


NoU  35,  p.  274. 
Mercantile  Policy  as  regards  Instru- 
mentB  and  Raw  naterials  of  Manufacture, 
Bk.  IV.,  ch.  viii — ^The  general  policy  of 
the  mercantilists  was  to  encourage  ex- 
portation and  to  diminish  importation ;  but 
the  policy  was  reversed  in  the  case  of  in- 
struments (including  living  instruments)  and 
raw  materials  (especially  wool).  The  laws 
against  the  emigration  of  artisans  were 
not  repealed  till  1824.  In  recent  times  a 
heavy  duty  on  the  exportation  of  coal  has 
found  advocates,  owing  chiefly  to  miscalcula- 
tions on  the  probable  exhaustion  of  the  coal 
supply.  Cf.  an  Essay  by  Mr.  Mundella 
{Journal  of  Statittical  Society,  March  1878) 
on ' '  The  Conditions  on  which  the  Commercial 
and  Manufacturing  Supremacy  of  Great 
Britain  Depend."  The  contention  that  the 
mercantilists  were  mainly  concerned  to  foster 
home  industries  (cf.  Note  on  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  i.) 
is  supported  by  their  policy  as  regards  raw 
produce  and  labour. 


Note  S6,  p.  286. 
Agricultural  System,  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  ix.— 
Adam  Smith  was  much  influenced  by  Ques- 
nay  and  other  writers  of  this  school,  but 
does  not  examine  the  system  at  great 
length,  because  it  had  "never  been  adopted 
by  any  nation ; "  and  he  shows  his  practical 
instinct  in  saying  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  examine  at  great  length  the 
errors  of  a  system  which  never  has  done, 
and  probably  never  will  do,  any  harm  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Curious  survivals  of 
its  influence  may  be  noticed  in  Mill's  "  Polit- 
ical Economy," — for  example,  where  (Bk.  I., 
ch.  xii. )  he  asserts  that  the  limited  quantity 
and  the  limited  productiveness  of  land  form 
the  real  limits  to  the  production  of  wealth 
(not  merely  agricultural  wealth) ;  and  again 
in  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  iv.,  §  7,  where  he  asserts  that 
if  nothing  but  luxuries  were  obtained  by 
foreign  trade  the  rate  of  profit  could  not  be 
raised.  On  the  Agricultural  System,  cf. 
Malthus'  "Essay  on  Population,"  Bk.  III., 
ch.  viii. ;  Caimes'  "  Logical  Method,"  ch. 
viii. ;  Cassa's  "  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,"  pp.  142-1  Gl. 


Note  37y  p.  286. 
Bk.  v.— The  general  outline  and  object 
of  Book  V.  are  indicated  in  the  last  two 


paragraphs  of  Book  IV.  In  the  preoedn^ 
books  Adam  Smith  shows  the  general  good 
results  to  be  expected  from  lainez-fmn, 
and  the  evils  which  have  ensued  from  the 
opposite  system;  but,  as  Book  V.  deariy 
shows,  he  was  very  far  from  poahing  ths 
laiuez-faire  doctrine  to  the  extreme  of  what 
is  called  the  Manchester  schooL  Lookiiv 
at  general  principles,  he  is  national  rathsr 
than  cosmopolitan.  The  first  dnty  of  the 
sovereign  is  to  protect  the  society  from  other 
independent  societies,  and  he  regards  the 
"art  of  war  as  certainly  the  noblest  of  aU 
arts ; "  he  does  not  exaggerate  the  beneficent 
functions  of  capital — "  Consumption  is  the 
sole  end  and  purpose  of  all  production ;"  he 
advoca;tes  the  universal  and,  if  necessary, 
free  education  of  the  common  people,  evea 
"although  the  state  should  derive  no  ad- 
vantage from  such  instruction ; "  and  hs 
asserts  that  even  though  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  people  were  of  no  use  towards  the  defenos 
of  the  society,  yet,  to  prevent  that  soit  of 
mental  mutilation,  deformity,  and  wretdied- 
ness,  which  cowardice  necessarily  involves 
in  it,  from  spreading  themselves  throng^ 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  it  would  stiD 
deserve  the  most  serious  attention  of  goveni- 
ment.  The  greater  breadth  of  view  of  Adam 
Smith  compared  with  that  of  the  Manchester 
school  has  been  well  brought  out  by  many 
German  writers — for  example,  by  A.  Held, 
in  "  Zwei  Bticher  zur  Socialen  Geschichte 
England's,"  pp.  154  - 175 ;  and  Professor 
Jevons  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
Ricardian  Political  Economy  is  the  reverse 
of  the  natural  development  of  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations."  (Cf.  Preface  to  second  edition 
of  the  "  Theory  of  PoUtical  Economy.") 


N(^  38,  p.  2S7. 

The  Expense  of  Defence,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  L, 

part  1. — The  treatment  of  this  subject  has, 
unfortunately,  dropped  from  the  systematie 
treatment  of  English  economists ;  and 
yet  the  economic  effects  of  the  present 
military  systems  of  the  Continent  and  of 
this  country  furnish  scope  for  a  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  investigation.  (Cf. 
Cliffe  Leslie's  "  Essays  on  Moral  and  Polit- 
ical Philosophy,"  Essay  IX.  on  the  Military 
Systems  of  Europe  in  1867 ;  Giffen's  "  Essays 
on  Finance,"  Essay  I.  on  the  Cost  of  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71;  Wilson's 
"  National  Budget,"  ch.  vi.) 


Note  39,  p.  302. 
The  Expense  of  Justice,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  I. 
part   2.— The   general   questions   discussed 
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in  this  part  are  more  osaally  treated  of 
in  works  on  political  philosophy — for 
example.  Mill's  "Representative  Grovem- 
ment."  Bnt  the  particular  question  of  the 
expense  of  the  administration  of  justice 
seems  properly  to  form  a  part  of  systematic 
political  economy,  as  do  also  several  other 
economic  aspects  of  administration  to  which 
much  attention  is  paid  in  Germany.  (Cf. 
Sdionb^s  "Handbuch,"  voL  IL) 


Pnbllo  WorkB  neceBsaiy  for  fMUltating 
Cknnmsrce  In  General,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  i., 
part  3,  art.  1. — A  very  useful  volume  of 
essays  on  "Local  Government  and  Tax- 
ation" has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Cobden  Club.  The  mismanagement  and  ex- 
travagance of  local  bodies  have  been  forcibly 
treated  by  Mr.  Fawoett  in  Book  IV.  of  his 
"Political  Economy."  Adam  Smith's  general 
principle — that  "even  those  public  works 
which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot 
afford  any  revenue  for  maintaining  them- 
selves, but  of  which  the  conveniency  is  nearly 
confined  to  some  particular  place  or  district, 
are  always  better  maintained  by  a  local  or 
provincial  revenue,  under  the  management 
of  a  local  and  provincial  administration,  than 
1^  the  general  revenue  of  the  state,  of  which 
the  executive  power  must  always  have  the 
maasgement " — is  now  generally  admitted. 


NoU  4t,  p.  S18. 
Joliit-Stodk  Companies,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  L, 
part  8,  art  L  —  Adam  Smith's  opinions 
on  the  limitation  of  capabilities  of  joint- 
stock  companies  are  now  generally  con- 
sidered too  extreme.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  government  now  exerdses  a 
much  stricter  control  over  the  management 
and  formation  of  these  companies.  (Gf .  the 
Companies  Act  of  1862  and  the  subsequent 
amending  Acts :— 25  and  26  Vict  c.  89 ;  SO  and 
81  Vict  c.  131;  40and41  Vict.c  26;  42  and  43 
Vict  c.  76 ;  43  Vict  c.  19.)  Several  essays 
by  Professor  Jevons  on  the  "Methods  of 
Social  Reform "  are  very  instructive  on  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  state  and  private 
companies  having  the  management  of  certain 
important  industrial  undertakings— for  ex- 
ample, railways,  telegraphs,  parcels  post 
(Cf.  also  T.  H.  Farrer's  "The  State  in  Rela- 
tion to  Trade  "-English  Citizen  Series.)  It 
wjU.  be  observed  by  the  student  of  economic 
history  that  the  commoncemcnt  of  every  in- 
flation of  trade  has  been  marked  by  the 
[■amotion  of  a  vast  number  of  companies ; 


but  the  proportion  of  these  which  are  really 
sound  has  been  steadily  increasing.  (Cf. 
Leone  Levi's  "  History  of  British  Commerce.") 


NoU  4ii,  p,  34t, 
Education,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  l,  part  3,  art.  3.— 
The  views  of  Adam  Smith  in  this  section 
have  been  generally  adopted,  but  only  a 
small  part  now  seems  appropriate  for 
discussion  in  economic  treatises.  In  some 
cases — for  example,  in  regard  to  medicine 
—  his  "Free  Trade"  is  considered  far  too 
extreme,  and  the  tendency  now  seems  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  state  control, 
whilst  the  question  of  religious  establish- 
ments is  at  any  rate  undecided. 


Jf^o*e  4S,  p,  S4B. 
The  Dignity  of  the  SoTsrelgn,  Bk.  V., 
ch.  i,  part  4. — This  section  is  calculated  to 
shock  extreme  Radicals,  but  cf.,  in  support  of 
Adam  Smith,  Bagehot's  "  English  Constitu- 
tion."   

Jf^oie  44,  p.  S47, 
Sources  of  PnbUe  Beyenne  apart  f^om 
T^ucatton,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  iL,  part  1.— The 
general  principle  of  this  section  is  now 
generally  accepted;  and  when  government 
undertakes  industrial  functions,  it  is  con- 
sidered best  that  the  commodity  or  service 
should  be  supplied  not  to  yield  a  revenue, 
but  simply  to  clear  expenses.  The  prin- 
cipal exception  is  in  the  case  of  monop- 
olies. Gn  the  principles  of  state  manage- 
ment of  industrial  undertakings,  see  Jevons' 
"Methods  of  Social  Reform."  Gn  the 
revenue  at  present  derived  by  the  United 
Kingdom  from  sources  other  than  taxation, 
see  A.  J.  Wilson's  "National  Budget,"  p. 
126 — for  example,  the  government  derives  a 
considerable  profit  from  the  Suez  Canal 
shares.  The  fact  that  government  can 
borrow  at  three  per  cent,  and  that  many 
"  safe  "  investments  yield  four  per  cent,  and 
even  more,  has  induced  many  people  to  be- 
lieve that  government  might  dispense  with 
taxes  altogether,  or  to  a  large  extent  The 
objections  to  government  trading  and  specu- 
lating are  well  stated  by  Adam  Smith,  and 
increase  with  the  progress  of  society— witness 
the  recent  experiments  of  the  French  (Jovem- 
ment  Adam  Smith's  remarks  on  the  man- 
agement of  land  by  the  state,  and  on  the 
relative  importance  to  the  community  of 
gross  produce  and  rent,  answer  by  anticipa- 
tion the  schemes  for  the  nationalization  of 
land    The  total  rental  of  the  United  King- 
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dom  falls  far  short  of  the  annual  public  ex- 
penditure (cf.  "Tenant's  Gain  not  Land- 
lord's Loss,"  by  present  editor);  and,  as 
Adam  Smith  points  out,  "the  revenue 
which,  in  any  civilized  monarchy,  the 
crown  derives  from  the  crown  lands,  though 
it  appears  to  cost  nothing  to  individuals,  in 
reality  costs  more  to  the  society  than  per- 
haps any  other  equal  revenue  which  the 
crown  enjoys."  The  proportion  of  rent 
which  the  government  should  reserve,  in 
other  words,  the  amount  of  the  land-tax 
that  is  expedient,  is  examined  in  article  1  of 
part  ii.  of  this  chapter.  On  the  general 
question  cf.  Walker's  "  Political  Economy," 
p.  424;  Sidgwick's  "  Prmciples,"  Bk.  IIL, 
ch.  viii.;  Schonbeig's  "Handbuch,"  voL 
ii.,  part  8.  

NoU  45,  p.  S48. 
CanoiiB  of  Tazatton,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  ii,  part  2. 
— These  canons  are  now  considered  to  give 
the  best  general  rules  of  taxation.  It  will 
be  observed  that  they  are  partly  "  ethical," 
laying  down  what  rules  are  just  and  equi- 
table ;  and  partly  "  economic,"  in  the 
stricter  sense,  showing  the  productiveness 
of  different  taxes.  The  chief  difficulty  lies 
in  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  equaiUy 
of  taxation.  This  seems  to  mean  at  the 
same  time  equality  of  mcr^e,  equal  pro- 
portions of  revenue,  and  taxation  propor- 
tionate to  the  protection  received  from  the 
state ;  but  the  three  notions  are  by  no  means 
co-extensive,  and  in  many  respects  are  in- 
consistent. (Cf.  Mill's  "  Principles,"  Bk.  V., 
ch.  ii.)  The  idea  of  payment  for  protec- 
tion as  the  equitable  basis  of  taxation  is  in- 
teresting historically,  as  being  the  chief 
argimient  relied  on  by  those  who  advocated 
the  taxation  of  the  American  colonies  for 
imperial  purposes,  but  is  obviously  tmsound 
as  a  general  principle,  for  the  poor  are  those 
who  most  of  all  require  protection.  Equality 
of  sacrifice  may  be  taken  as  the  ideal  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  as  furnishing  a  practical  basis 
for  the  correction  of  any  glaring  inequity 
that  results  from  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  proportions  of  revenue.  Many 
inequalities  of  sacrifice  are  contained  in  the 
present  income-tax  of  this  country — for  ex- 
ample, terminable  incomes  are  rated  as  high 
as  perpetual.  (Cf.  Fawcett's  "Political  Econ- 
omy," Bk.  IV.,  ch.  i.)  In  his  recent  work 
on  Political  Economy,  Professor  Walker  ha» 
often  fallen  into  the  error,  generally  only  fatal 
to  tyros  in  any  subject,  of  straining  after 
originality  by  under-rating  tlie  labours  of  liis 
predecessors  ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
in  his  strictures  on  the  canons  of   Adam 


Smith.  A  sufficient  answer  to  his  chaige 
of  "  feebleness  and  emptiness "  is  found  in 
the  complete  revolution  the  fiscal  policy  of 
this  country  has  undergone  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith.  Pro- 
fessor Walker's  statement,  that  "  Mr.  Gkd- 
stone's  Budget  speeches,  and  Mr.  Newmardi's 
papers  on  the  National  Debt,  are  the  only 
important  contributions  to  finance  which  have 
been  made  in  this  generation,"  is  at  least  sur- 
prising when  we  consider  the  work  dcme  by 
Goschen,  Inglis  Palgrave,  Cliffe  Leslie, 
Dudley  Baxter,  Noble,  Jevons,  Giffen,  and 
many  others. 

NoU  4S,  p.  352, 

TzxM  on  tba  Ront  of  Land,   Bk.  V., 

ch.  iL,  part  2,  art.  1. — ^There  are  several 
points  in  this  section  which  deserve  par- 
ticular attention  at  the  present  time,  when 
so  many  are  found  advocating  the  absorp- 
tion of  what  is  termed  the  "unearned  in- 
crement" of  rent.  Adam  Smith  points 
out  that  a  fixed  land-tax  will  be  hurtful  to 
the  contributors,  or  to  the  state,  aooordiog 
to  circumstances;  and  a  similar  argument 
applies  to  the  proposal  that  the  state  should 
purchase  all  the  land.  If,  as  he  points  oat, 
money  rises  very  much  in  value,  the  state 
would  gain  by  a  fixed  land-tax ;  if  it  falls,  the 
landlords.  Similarly,  if  the  state  were  to 
purchase  the  land,  and  the  value  of  gold 
were  to  rise,  the  state  would  lose.  An  addi- 
tion to  the  national  debt  might  be  made, 
for  example,  with  this  object,  of  two  thou- 
sand milUon  sterling,  the  interest  at  three 
per  cent,  being  sixty  million.  If,  in  the 
course  of  time,  gold  became  appureciated, 
suppose  one  hundred  per  cent.,  rents  would 
fall  one-half,  and  government  would  stiU 
have  to  pay  the  sixty  million  interest.  A 
land-tax  which  varies  with  every  variation 
of  rent  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  must  equi- 
table, as  Adam  Smith  points  out ;  but,  as  he 
also  shows,  imless  care  were  taken,  this 
would  tend  to  check  improvements.  Adam 
Smith's  opinions  on  freedom  of  cropping,  the 
superiority  of  a  system  of  tenant  farms  to 
the  landlord  and  bailiff  system,  and  on  the 
equity  of  giving  to  both  landlord  and  tenant 
the  most  perfect  security  that  they  shall  en- 
joy the  full  recompense  of  tlieir  own  industry, 
show  that  he  was  a  century  in  advance  «»f 
his  time.  In  order  to  discourage  the  f^iolish 
practice  of  inserting  restrictive  clau.«»eB  in 
leases,  he  would  impose  a  higher  tax  on  the 
rents  so  obtained  than  u|K)n  others — a  sugg:**- 
tion  capable  of  further  application  by  anal- 
ogy (for  example,  deer  forests). 
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NoU  47 1  p.  S64. 
TazM  Proporttoiua  not  to  Bent  Imt  to 
Prodooe-TitliM,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  U.,  part  2, 
art  L— Adam  Smith  argues  that  a  tithe  falls 
on  the  landlord,  Ricardo  that  it  falls  on  the 
consumer.  (Cf.  Ricardo's  *' Principles," 
ch.  xL)  A  usefid  comparison  of  the  two 
views  is  given  by  Macculloch  in  a  supple- 
mental note  to  his  edition  of  Adam  Smith, 
11.  620.  Ricardo  in  e£fect  supposes  (1)  that 
the  farmer  must  get  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit;  (2)  that  the  price  of  the  produce  is 
determined  by  its  cost  of  production  on  the 
land  that  pays  no  rent.  Since  then  the 
*'man  on  the  marg^"  cannot  throw  the 
burden  on  the  landlord,  because  by  (2)  ho 
pays  no  rent,  and  since  by  (1)  he  must  get 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  himself,  the  tax 
must  be  transferred  to  the  oonsiuner  by  a 
rise  in  price.  But  this  argument  supposes 
that  the  demand  will  not  be  lessened  by  the 
rise  in  price,  and  that  there  are  no  foreign 
importations,  or  else  that  they  are  also 
taxed.  For  an  account  of  the  principles  and 
effects  of  the  Commutation  of  the  Tithes,  see 
Fawcett's  "PoHtical  Economy,"  Bk.  IV., 
ch.  iv.  The  main  object  of  the  Tithe  Com- 
mutation Act  was  to  make  the  assessment 
easier,  by  determining  the  tithe  according  to 
the  average  price  of  com  during  the  last 
•even  jrears.  Hence  the  tithe  proprietor 
does  not  get  the  advantage  of  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  stock.  Further,  the  tithe  proprietor 
(under  the  Act)  gains  nothing  from  the  in- 
creased productiveness  of  the  soiL 


Note  48,  p,  SS7, 
TkZM  on  Rent  of  Hooiee,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  ii., 
part  2,  art  1.— Cf.  Fawcett's  "Political 
Economy,"  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  viL ;  Mill's  "  Prin- 
ciples," Bk.  v.,  ch.  iii.,  §  6.  Compare  also 
the  works  of  Inglis  Palgrave  and  Goschen, 
and  the  "  Local  Grovemment  and  Taxation  " 
of  the  Cobden  Club,  for  the  actual  taxa- 
tion on  houses  and  the  probable  incidence. 
For  a  brief  statement,  see  A.  J.  Wilson's 
"  National  Budget,"  p.  121. 


NoU  4%  pp.  S59,  set. 
Tax  on  Proflte.  Bk.  V.,  ch.  iL,  part  2, 
art  2.— It  is  tfiforfticdlly  true  that  a  tax 
on  particular  profits  niu«t  fall  on  the  con- 
sumer of  the  article  concerned ;  but  prac- 
tically the  trauRfcrcnco  of  taxes  is  by  no 
means  ho  simple  and  necessary  as  the  theory 
KuppoficK.  The  law  of  **  equality  of  profits  " 
dejiends  on  a  number  of  hypothetical  condi- 


tions never  fully  realized  in  practice,  and 
amounts  to  little  more  than  an  assertion  that 
any  rate  above  or  below  the  average  is  un- 
stable. Cliffe  Leslie  is  the  best  authority  on 
the  point.  Cf .  his  "  Essay  on  Financial  Re- 
form "  (Cobden  Club  Essays,  1871-72),  and 
"  Essays  on  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy" 
(Essay  XIII.).  Theoretically,  also,  a  tax 
on  profits  in  general  falls  on  the  capitalist, 
affecting  neither  the  prices  of  commodities 
nor  the  distribution  of  capital;  but  practi- 
cally profits  cannot  be  accurately  assessed, 
and  the  equality  of  profits  is  only  hyi)othet- 
ical  The  ''Death  Duties"  (Legacy  and 
Succession)  are  at  present  anomalous  and 
unproductive.  (Cf.  Wilson's  "National 
Budget,"  p.  117.) 

NoU  60,  p.  see. 

Taxes  on  W«c:es,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  ii,  part  2, 
art.  3. — ^Adam  Smith's  argument  in  this 
section  requires  considerable  modification. 
A  tax  which  is  so  great  as  to  affect  the 
minimum  rate  of  wages  will  tend  to  fall  on 
the  capitalist ;  but  so  long  as  there  is  any 
surplus  above  the  minimum  rate  the  labourer 
must  himself  bear  the  burden.  It  is  only  in 
the  very  lowest  grades  of  agricultural  labour 
that  wages  vary  with  the  price  of  bread,  and 
a  tax  on  wages  would  in  this  case  fall  on  the 
employers  or  the  landowners.  But  a  direct 
tax  on  wages  in  general — for  example,  for 
compulsory  insurance,  as  has  just  been  pro- 
posed in  Germany — though  paid  in  the  first 
place  by  the  capitalist,  would  no  doubt  be 
mainly  transferred  to  the  labourer.  On  the 
"  Incidence  of  Imperial  and  Local  Taxation 
on  the  Working  Classes,"  cf.  Essay  XIII.  in 
Cliffe  Leslie's  "Essays;"  and  Noble's  "Na- 
tional  Finance,"  ch.  xiv.,  xv. 


NoU  61,  p.  S68. 

Oi4>ltatlon  Taxee,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  iL,  part  2, 
art  4. — ^The  modem  form  of  the  old  poll- 
tax  is  the  income-tax.  For  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  an  income-tax  see  Mill's  "Prin- 
ciples," Bk.  v.,  ch.  il,  §  3.  The  income-tax 
as  at  present  levied  in  this  country  is  not 
really  a  single  tax,  but  a  group  of  many 
different  taxes,  being  at  once  a  tax  on  wagcH, 
profits,  and  rents  of  different  kinds.  Tlie 
great  objections  to  it  are  the  inequality  in 
the  actual  assessment  owing  to  the  inaccurate 
returns,  and  the  inequality  in  taking  the 
same  pn>{K)rtion  of  incomes  differing  in  kind. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  cr»nvenient  to 
the  government,  esfjecially  f«>r  "  tcmixirary" 
pur]ioHes.  For  the  hiKtory  of  the  income-tax 
see  Nf>ble'H  "  National  Finance." 
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NoU  5i,  p.  S83, 
Truces  on  Ckmixnodltles,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  ii, 
part  2,  art.  4. — Many  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  Adam  Smith  in  this  chapter  have 
now  been  carried  into  effect:  for  example, 
the  nmnber  of  articles  now  paying  customs 
duties  is  practically  only  four-Hspirits,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  wine,  most  of  the  other  articles 
in  the  tariff  being  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
acting some  excise  duty.  Again,  the  bond- 
ing and  warehousing  system  has  been  adopt- 
ed ;  the  luxurious  and  not  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  working-classes  are  taxed ;  and 
the  possibility  of  a  diminution  in  the  .tax 
giving  an  increase  in  the  gross  revenue  is 
admitted.  The  comparative  merits  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxation  are  still  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. Perhaps  the  case  against  indirect 
taxation  ia  put  in  the  strongest  manner  pos- 
sible by  Cliffe  Leslie  in  his  '*  Essay  on  Finan- 
cial Reform."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
experience  of  Germany  shows  that  the  work- 
ing-classes can  only  be  reached  by  indirect 
taxation,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
the  present  excise  and  customs  duties  press 
very  hardly  upon  them.  Certainly  a  great 
reform  of  the  direct  taxes  must  take  place  be- 
fore they  can  be  mainly  relied  on.  (Of.  Mill's 
"  Principles,"  Bk.  V.,  ch.  vL)  Perhaps  the 
best  instance  of  the  effect  of  duties  in  re- 
straining trade  is  furnished  by  the  timber 
duties.  (Noble's  **  National  Finance,"  pp. 
20,  21.)  The  brochure  of  Jevons  on  the 
Match-Tax  is  an  admirable  example  of  the 
considerations  to  be  taken  account  of  in  tax- 
ing any  commodity. 


Note  63,  p.  401 

National  Debts,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  iiL— For 
a  history  of  the  National  Debt  in  this 
country  see  Leone  Levi's  "History  of 
British  Commerce,"  p.  90;  Wilson's  "Na- 
tional Budget"  (appendix);  Noble's  "Na- 
tional Finance,"  p.  8  (note),  explains  in  detail 
the  method  of  effecting  loans  in  the  great 
French  War.  W.  Newmarch  ("Journal  of 
Statistical    Society,"    vol.    xviii.,    pp.    104 


and  242)  partially  defends  the  methods  of 
funding  employed.    The  chief  controvenies 
at  present  as  regards  the  National  Debt  are 
(1)  on  the  expediency  of  its  payment ;  (2)  on 
the  best  methods  for  doing  so.    The  diief 
arguments  against  the  payment  are,  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  the  present  generation ; 
that  justice  demands  further  remission  of 
taxation ;  that  the  burden  is  only  nominal, 
since  the  interest  is  transferred  simply  from 
one  portion  of  the  community  to  anoUser: 
that  the  country  is  continually  growing  more 
wealthy,  and  that  it  will  be  much  easier  to 
extinguish  the  debt  at  a  future  time;  that 
the  rate  of  interest  will  probably  fall,  and  so 
the  nominal  debt  can  be  reduced  by  men 
financial  operations  (as  in  America  recently). 
To  these  arguments  is  opposed  the  continu- 
ity of  national  life.    As  Adam  Smith  says, 
"Though  empires,  like  all  other  works  of 
men,  have  all  hitherto  proved  mortal,  yet 
every  empire  aims  at  inmiortalityy"  so  that 
one  generation  should  be  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  for  its  successors.    Further:  it  is 
urged  that  the  real  burden  of  the  present 
taxation  is  slight,  and  further  remiaaion  not 
necessary;  that  all  taxation  involves  waste 
in  collection  and  restraint  of  trade ;  and  that 
the  increase  in  wealth  and  fall  in  the  rate  of 
interest  are  both  uncertain  and  problemati- 
cal.   (Cf.    Giffen's   "Essays  on    Finance," 
Essay  XL;    Noble's  "National  Finance," 
pp.  322-325.)  The  principal  methods  of  pay- 
ment now  advocated  are  stated  and  examined 
in  Giffen's  Essay.    The  plan  that  finds  most 
favour  is  that  adopted  in  the  present  (18S3i 
budget   of    Mr.    Childers.      All    kinds   of 
methods  have  been   proposed  at   different 
times ;  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  curious  is 
given  by  Leone  Levi  in  his  "History  of 
British  Commerce,"  p.  d4,  note.    The  most 
modem  device  for  pa3rment  without  taxation 
is  to  make   government  invest  in  railway 
stock  and  the  Uke,  continually  re-investing 
the  proceeds.     For  a  general  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject  cf.  the  paper  by  Wagner 
in    Schonberg's   "  Handbuch,"  voL    iL,   p. 
433. 
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Absentee  tai.  the  propriety  of,  contideied 
with  reference  to  Ireland,  S79. 

Accmnt*  of  money,  in  modem  Europe,  all 
kept,  and  tlje  value  of  goods  computed,  in 
ftiWer,  16. 

Acton,  public,  paid  for  the  contempt  attend- 
ing their  profeMion,  44. 

Afiricn,  cause  assigned  for  the  barlMurous  state 
of  the  interior  parte  of  that  continent,  9. 

African  company,  establishment  and  constitu* 
tion  of,  909.  Receive  an  annual  allowance 
from  parliament  for  (oris  and  garrisons,  810. 
The  company  not  under  sufficient  controul, 
ib.  History  of  the  Royal  African  company, 
911.  Decline  of,  ib.  Rise  of  the  present 
company,  ib. 

Age,  the  foundation  of  rank  and  precedency 
in  rude  as  well  as  drilized  societies,  897. 

^ggr^goie  fund,  in  the  British  financefl»  ei- 
plained,  388. 

Agio  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  eiplained, 
194.  Of  the  bank  of  Hamburg,  195. 
The  agio  at  Amsterdam,  how  kept  at  a  me- 
dium rate,  1 97. 

Agriculture,  the  labour  of,  does  not  admit  of 
such  subdirisions  as  manufactures,  3.     This 
impossibility  of  separation  prevente  agricul- 
ture from  improving  equally  with  manufac- 
tures, ib.     Natural  state  of,  in  a  new  colony, 
38.     Requires  more  knowledge  and  eiperi- 
ence  than  most  mechanical  professions,  and 
yet  is  carried  on  without  any  restrictions, 
.53.     The  terms  of  rent,  how  adjusted  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  60.    Iseitended 
by  good  roads  and  navigable  canals,    62. 
Under  what  circumstances  pasture  land  is 
more  valuable  than  arable,  63.     Gardening 
not  a  very  gainful  employment,  64.     Vines 
the  most  profitable  article  of  culture,   65. 
Estimates  of  profit  from  projecte  very  falla- 
rious,  ib.     Cattle  and  tillage  mutually  im- 
prove each  other,  93,     Remarks  on  that  of 
Scotland,  ib.     On  that  of  North  America, 
94*     Poultry,  a  profitable  article  in  husban- 
drj,  ib.    Hogs  9i.    Dairy,  96.     Evidences 
cf  land  beinff  completely  improved,  ib.  The 
tfitension  or  cultivation,  as  it  raises  the  price 


of  animal  food,  reduces  tliat  of  vegcubles 
108.     By  whom  and  how  practised  undei 
feudal  government,  137.    Ite  operations  not 
so  much  intended  to  increase,  as  to  direct 
the  fertility  of  nature,  149.     Has  been  the 
cause  of  the  prosperity  ofthe  British  colonies 
in  America,  150.  The  profite  of,  eiaggerat- 
ed  by  projectors,  154.     On  equal  terms,  \\ 
naturally  preferred  to  trade,  156.     Artificers 
neceasanr  to  the  carrying  it  on,  ib.    Was  not 
attended  to  by  the  northern  destroyers  of  the 
Roman  empire,  157.     The  ancient  poUcy 
of  Europe  unfavourable  to,  162.     Was  pro- 
moted by  the  commerce  and  manu&ctures 
of  towns,  170.     The  wealth  arising  from, 
more  solid  and  durable  than  that  which  pro- 
reeds  from  commeroe,  172.     Is  not  encou- 
aged  by  the  bounty  on  thceiportation  of  corn, 
907.     Why  the  proper  business  of  new  com- 
panies, 251.     The  present  agricultural  sys> 
tem  of  political  economy  adopted  In  France, 
described,  275.     Is  diacouraged  by  restric- 
tions and  prohibitions  in  iracM,  279.     Is  fa- 
voured beyond  manufactures  in  China,  282. 
And  in  ludostan,  283.     Does  not  require  so 
ei tensive  a  market  as  manufactures,  284 
To  check  manufactures  in  order  to  promote 
agriculture,  false  policy,  285.     Landlord* 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  part  of 
their  own  land,  350. 
Alcavala,  the  tai  in  Spain  so  called,  explaineo 
and  considered,  3b I.     The  ruin  of  the  Spa- 
nish  manufactures  attributed  to  this  Ui, 
ib. 
AUkouiet,   the  number  of,   not  the  efficient 

cause  of  drunkenness,  148,  200. 
AUodial  right*,  mistaken  for  feudal  ri^ta,  168. 
The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law  tended 
to  moderate  the  authority  of  the  allodial 
lords,  ib. 
Ambauadort,  the  first  motive  of  their  appoint* 

ment,  307. 
America,  why  labour  is  dearer  in  North  A 
merica  than  in  England,  29  Great  in- 
crease  of  population  there,  ib.  Common 
rate  of  interest  there,  38.  Is  a  new  market 
for  the  produce  of  ite  own  silver  mines,  85. 
The  first  accounu  of  the  two  empires  of  Pe 
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ru  and  Mexico  greatly  exaggerated,  ib.  im- 
proTing  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies  there, 
86.  Account  of  the  paper  currency  of  the 
British  colonies,  134.  Cause  of  the  rapid 
prosperity  of  the  British  colonies  there, 
150.  Why  manufactures  for  distant  sale 
have  never  been  established  there,  156.  Its 
speedy  improvement  owing  to  assistance 
from  foreign  capitals,  157.  The  purchase 
and  improvement  of  uncultivated  land  the 
most  profitable  employment  of  capitals,  171. 
Commercial  alterations  produced  by  the  dis- 
covery of,  181.  But  two  civilized  nations 
found  on  the  whole  continent,  ib.  The 
wealth  of  the  North  American  colonies  in- 
creased, though  the  balance  of  trade  continu- 
ed against  them,  203.  Madeira  wine,  how 
introduced  there,  204.  Historical  review 
of  the  European  settlements  in,  229-  Of 
Spain.  232,233.  Of  Holland,  234.  Of  France 
ib.  Of  Britain,  ib.  Ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment in  the  several  European  colonies,  235. 
Fish  a  principal  article  of  trade  from  North 
America  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, 237.  Naval  stores  to  Britain, 
238.  Little  credit  due  to  the  policy  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  success  of  the  coloiues,  242. 
The  dicovery  and  colonisation  of,  how  far 
advanugeous  to  Europe^  243.  And  to 
America,  ib.  The  coloniei  in,  i^overned 
by  a  spirit  of  monopoly,  261.  The  interest 
of  the  consumer  in  Britain  sacrificed  to 
that  of  the  producer,  by  the  system  of  colo- 
nization, 274.  Plan  for  extending  the  Bri- 
tish system  of  taxation,  over  all  the  provin- 
ces of,  397,  398.  The  question,  how  the 
Americans  could  pay  taxes  without  specie, 
considered,  402.  Ought  in  justice  to  con- 
tribute to  discharge  the  public  debt  in  Bri- 
tain, 402.  Expediency  of  their  union  with 
Britain,  403.  The  British  empire  there  a 
mere  project,  40-1. 

Afusterdam,  agio  of  the  bank  of,  explained, 
1 94.  Occasion  of  iu  establishment,  1 95. 
Advantages  attending  payments  tliere,  ib. 
Rate  demanded  for  keeping  money  there, 
Ib.  Prices  at  which  bullion  and  coin  are 
received,  190«  note.  This  bank  the  great 
warehouse  of  Europe  for  bullion,  197. 
Demands  upon,  how  made  and  answered, 
ib.  The  agio,  how  kept  at  a  medium  rate, 
ib.  The  treasure  of,  whether  all  preserved 
in  its  repositories,  198.  The  amount  of  its 
treasure  only  to  be  conjectured,  ib.  Fees 
paid  to  the  bank  for  transacting  business, 
ib. 

dtnnuUies,  for  terms  of  years,  and  for  lives,  in 
the  British  finances,  historical  account  of, 
389. 

djtothecaries,  the  profit  on  their  drugs,  unjust- 
ly stigmatized  as  exorbitant,  46. 

Jj)prenticeshif}t  the  nature  and  intention  of 
this  bond  of  servitude,  explained,  42.  The 
limitations  imposed  on  various  trades  as  to 
the  number  of  apprentices,  50.  The  statute 
of  apprenticeship  in  England,  ib.  Appren- 
ticeships in  France  and  Scotland,  51.  Ge- 
neral remarks  on  the  tendency  and  opera- 


tion of  long  apprenticeships,    ib.     The  sta- 
tute of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  191. 

Arabs,  their  manner  of  supporting  war,  W9. 

Army^  three  different  ways  by  which  a  natioa 
may  maintain  one  in  a  distant  couf  try. 
178.  Standing,  distinction  between  and  a 
militia,  292.  Historical  review  of,  S94. 
The  Macedonian  army,  ib.  Carthaginian 
army,  ib.  Roman  army,  ib.  Is  alone  able 
to  perpetuate  the  civilization  of  a  countiy, 
296.  Is  the  speediest  engine  fm*  civilising 
a  barbarous  country,  ib.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances dangerous  to,  and  under  wha* 
favourable  to  liberty,  ib. 

Artificer*  prohibited  by  law  from  going  to 
foreign  countries,  273.  Residing  abroad, 
and  not  returning  on  notice,  exposed  to 
outlawry,  ib.     See  Manufactures, 

Asdrubal,  his  army  greatly  improved  by  dis- 
cipline, 294.     How  defeated,  ib. 

Assembly^  houses  of,  in  the  British  colonies, 
the  constitutional  freedom  of,  shewn,  240, 

Assienio  Coniraci,  512, 

Assize  of  bread  and  ale,  remarks  on  that  sla 
tute,  75,  77. 

Augustus^  emperor,  emancipates  the  sUves  of 
Vedius  PoUio  for  his  cruelty,  241. 

B 

Balance  of  annual  produce  and  consunptioD 
explained,  203.  May  be  in  favour  of  a 
nation,  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  against 
it,  ib. 

Balance  of  trade,  no  certain  criterion  to  de- 
termine on  which  side  it  turns  between  two 
countries,  192.  The  current  doctrine  of, 
on  which  most  regulations  of  trade  are 
founded,  absurd,  199.  If  even,  by  the 
exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  both 
sides  may  be  gainers,  ib.  How  the  balance 
would  stand  if  native  commodities  on  one 
side  were  paid  with  foreign  commodities  oa 
the  other,  ib.  How  the  balance  stands  when 
commodities  are  purchased  with  gold  and 
silver,  ib.,  200.  The  ruin  of  countries  oAen 
predicted  from  the  doctrine  of  an  unfavour- 
able balance  of  trade,  202. 

Banks,  great  increase  of  trade  in  Scotland 
since  the  establishment  of  them  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  120.  Their  usual  course  ol 
business,  121.  Consequences  of  their  issu- 
ing too  much  paper,  122.  Necessary  cau- 
tion for  some  time  observed  by  them  with 
regard  to  giving  credit  to  their  customers. 
124.  Limits  of  the  advances  they  may  im- 
prudently make  to  traders,  125.  How  in- 
jured by  the  practice  of  drawing  and  re 
drawing  bills,  126,  127.  History  of  the 
Ayr  bank,  1  '^8.  History  of  the  bank  i  f 
England,  130.  The  nature  and  pubbc 
advantage  of  banks  considered,  131.  Ban- 
kers might  carry  on  their  business  with  les* 
paper,  132.  Effects  of  the  optional  clauses 
in  the  Scotch  notes,  133.  Origin  of  their 
establishment,  194.  Bank  money  explain- 
ed, 1 95.  Bank  of  England,  the  conduct  of- 
in  regard  to  the  coinage,  226.  Joint  stock 
companies,  why  well  adapted  to  tlie  trade 
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fif  banking,  317.  SIS.  A  doubtful  ques- 
tion, whctber  the  goveniRient  of  Great  Bri< 
tain  is  equal  to  the  management  of  the  bank 
to  profit,  344. 

Dankert^  the  credit  of  their  notes  bow  esta- 
blished, 118.  The  nature  of  the  banking 
business  explained,  ib^  121.  The  multi* 
plication  and  competition  of  bankers,  under 
proper  r^ulations  of  senrice  to  public  cre- 
dit, 135. 

BareltU  Mr.  bis  account  of  the  quantity  of 
Portugal  gold  sent  weekly  to  England, 
2S3. 

Baronst  feudal,  their  power  contracted  by  the 
grant  of  municipal  privileges,  163.  Their 
extensive  authority,  168.  How  they  lost 
their  authority  over  their  faasals,  169.  And 
the  power  to  disturb  their  country,  170. 

Barter,  the  exchange  of  one  comnuxiity  for 
another,  the  propensity  to,  of  extensive  o- 
peration,  and  peculiar  to  man.  6.  Is  not 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  mutual  intercourse 
of  mankind,  10.     See  Commerce. 

Batavta,  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch 
settlement  there,  263. 

Beaver  tkins,  review  of  the  policy  used  in  the 
trade  for,  273. 

Beef,  cheaper  now  in  Liondon  than  in  the 
reign  of  James  J.,  63.  Compared  with  the 
prices  of  wheat  at  the  corresponding  times. 
64. 

Benejieett  ecclesiastical,  the  tenure  of,  why 
rendered  secure.  335.  The  power  of  col. 
lating  to,  how  taken  from  the  pope,  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  338.  General  equality 
of.  among  the  presbyterians,  340.  Good 
effects  of  this  equality,  ib. 

Bengal,  to  what  circumstances  its  early  im- 
provement in  agriculture  and  manufiictures 
was  owing,  9  Present  miserable  state  of 
the  country,  30.  Remarks  on  the  high 
rates  of  interest  there,  39.  Oppressive  con- 
duct of  the  English  there,  to  suit  their  trade 
in  opium,  263.  Why  more  remarkable  for 
the  exportation  of  manufactures  than  of 
grain,  284. 

Berne,  brief  history  of  the  republic  of,  164. 
Establishment  ofthe  reformation  there,  338. 
Application  of  the  revenue  of  the  catholic 
d^i'gy*  '^^l*  Derives  a  revenue  from  the 
interest  of  its  treasure,  344. 

hiUs  of  Exchange,  punctual!^  in  the  payment 
of,  how  secured.  126.  The  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  drawing  and  redrawing  explained, 
ib.  The  arts  made  use  of  to  disguise  this 
mutual  traffic  in  bills,  127. 

Birth,  superiority  of,  how  it  confers  respect 
and  authority,  298. 

Bishops,  the  ancient  mode  of  electing  them, 
and  how  altered,  335,  337. 

B'tdy,  natural  and  political,  analogy  between, 
280. 

Bohemia,  account  of  the  tax  there  on  the  in- 
dustry of  artificLTs,  566. 

Bounty,  on  the  exportation  of  com,  the  ten- 
dency of  tliis  measure  examined.  81. 

Bountiex,  why  given  in  commerce,  1 83.  On 
exportation,  the  policy  of  granting    them 


considered,  205.  On  the  exportation  of 
com,  206.  This  bounty  imposes  two  Uxes 
on  the  people,  207.  Evil  tendency  of  this 
bounty,  209.  The  bounty  only  beneficial  to 
the  exporter  and  importer,  ib.  Motives  of 
the  country  gentlemen  in  granting  the 
bounty,  210.  A  trade  which  requires  a 
bounty,  necessarily  a  losing  trade,  ib. 
Tonnage  bounties  to  the  fisheries  consi- 
dered, 21 1.  Account  of  the  white- herring 
fisihery,  212.  Remarks  on  other  bounties 
213.  A  review  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  generally  granted.  267.  Those 
granted  on  American  produce  founded  on 
mistaken  policy,  268.  How  they  affect 
the  consumer,  274. 

Bourdeaux,  why  a  town  of  great  trade.  138. 

Brazil  grew  to  be  a  powerfnl  colony  under 
nn^lect,  233.  The  Dutch  invaders  expel- 
led by  the  Portuguese  colonists,  ib.  Com- 
puted number  of  inhabitants  there,  ib.  The 
trade  of  the  principal  provinces  oppressed 
by  the  Portuguese,  5236. 

Bread,  its  relative  value  with  butcher*s  meat 
compared,  62,  ^, 

Brewery,  reasons  for  transferring  the  taxes  on 
to  the  malt,  376. 

Bridges,  how  to  be  erected  and  maintained. 
303. 

Britatn,  Great,  evidences  that  labour  is  suf 
ficieotly  paid  for  there,  30.  The  price  of 
provisions  nearly  the  same  in  most  places, 
31.  Great  variations  in  the  price  of  labour, 
ib.  Vegeubles  imported  from  Flanders  in 
the  last  century,  32.  Historical  account  of 
the  alterations  interest  of  money  has  un<}er- 
gone,  37.  Double  interest  deemed  a  rea- 
sonable mercantile  profit,  40.  In  what  re 
spects  the  carrying  trade  is  advantageous  to, 
152.  153.  Appears  to  enjoy  more  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  Europe  than  it  reaHy 
has,  153.  It  is  the  only  country  of  Europe 
in  which  the  obligation  of  purveyance  is 
abolished,  161.  Its  funds  for  the  support 
of  foreign  wars  inquired  into,  178,  179. 
Why  never  likely  to  be  much  affected  by  the 
free  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  186.  Nor 
salt  provisions,  ib.  Could  be  little  affected 
by  the  imporution  of  foreign  corn.  187. 
The  policy  of  the  commercial  restraints 
on  the  trade  with  France  examined,  192. 
Tlie  trade  with  France  might  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  each  country  than  that  with 
any  other,  202.  Why  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal are  among  the  poorest,  221.  Review 
of  her  American  colonies,  234.  The  trade 
of  her  colonies,  how  regulated.  236.  Dis- 
tinction between  enumerated  and  non-enu- 
merated comnuKlities  explained,  237.  Re- 
strains manufactures  in  America,  238.  239 
Indulgences  granted  to  the  colonists,  239 
Constitutional  freedom  of  her  colony  go- 
vernment, 240.  The  sugar  colonies  of, 
worse  governed  than  those  of  France,  241. 
Disadvantages  resulting  from  retaining  the 
exclusive  trade  of  toliacco  with  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  244,  245       The  DAvigatioc 
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ttct  has  increased  the  colony  trade,  at  the 
expense  of  many  other  branches  of  foreign 
trade,  245.  The  advantage  of  the  colony 
trade  estimated,  247.  A  gradual  relaxation 
of  the  exclusive  trade  recommended,  250. 
Events  which  have  concurred  to  prevent  the 
ill  effiCts  of  the  loss  of  the  colony  uade,  ib. 
The  natural  good  effects  of  the  colony  trade 
more  than  counterbalance  the  bad  effects  of 
the  monopoly,  251.  To  maintain  a  mono- 
poly, the  principal  end  of  the  dominion  as- 
sumed over  the  colonies,  254.  Has  derived 
nothing  but  loss  from  this  dominion,  ib. 
Ift  perhaps  the  only  state  which  has  only  in- 
crsased  its  expenses  by  extending  its  empire. 
256.  The  constitution  of,  would  have  been 
completed  by  admitting  of  American  repre- 
sentation, 858.  Review  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company,  264,  265. 
1  be  interest  of  the  consumer  sacrificed  to 
tlmt  of  the  producer  in  raising  an  empire  in 
America,  274.  The  annuiQ  revenue  of, 
compared  with  its  annual  rents  and  interest 
of  capital  stock,  345,  346.  The  land,  tax  of, 
considered,  548.  Tithes,  S52  Window, 
ux,  357.  Stamp*  duties,  363,  365.  Poll- 
taxes  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  367. 
The  uniformi^  of  taxation  in,  favourable 
to  internal  trade,  382.  The  system  of  taxa- 
tion in,  compared  with  that  in  France, 
S84.  Account  of  the  unfunded  debt  of, 
387.  Funded  debt,  388.  Aggregate  and 
general  funds,  ib.  Sinking  fund,  389. 
Annuities  for  terms  of  years  and  for  lives, 
ib.  Perpetual  annuities  the  best  transfer, 
able  stock,  391.  The  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debts  during  peace  bears  no  proportion 
to  their  accumulation  during  war,  392. 
The  trade  with  the  tobacco  colonies,  how 
carried  on*  without  the  intervention  of 
specie,  401.  The  trade  with  the  sugar  co- 
lonies explained,  ib.  Ireland  and  America 
ought  in  justice  to  contribute  towards  tlie 
discharge  of  her  public  debts,  402.  How 
the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East  India 
Company  might  be  rendered  a  source  of  re- 
venue, 403.  If  no  such  assistance  can  be 
obtained,  her  only  resource  pointed  out,  ib. 

b'utliun^  the  money  cfthe  great  mercantile  re- 
public, 179.     See  Gold  and  Silver. 

Burghs,  free,  the  origin  of,  103.  To  what  cir. 
cumstances  they  owed  their  lorpornte  juris- 
dictions,  ib.  Why  admitted  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  parliament,  164.  Are  aliuu-e<( 
to  protect  refugees  from  the  country,  16.5. 

Burfif  Dr.  his  observation  on  the  laws  relating 
to  the  settlements  of  the  poor,  58,  59. 

Butcher*s  nifrU,  nowhere  a  necessary  of  life, 
370. 

C 

Caliinists^  origin  of  that  sect,  339.  Their 
principles  of  church  government,  ib. 

Camerotit  Mr.  of  Lochiel,  exercised,  within 
thirty  years  since,  a  crinunal  jurisdiction 
over  his  own  tenants,  168. 

Canada,  the  French  colony  there,  long  under 
the  government  of  an  exclusive  companjr. 


234.     But  improved  speedily  alter  the  dia 
solution  of  the  company,  ib. 

Canals,  navigable,  the  advantages  of,  62.  Ho« 
to  be  made  and  maintained,  303.  That  of 
Languedoc,  the  support  of,  bow  secured,  ib. 
IMay  be  successfully  managed  by  joint  stock 
companies,  317. 

CantiUon,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  die 
earnings  of  the  labouring  poor,  28. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  causes  of  the  prosperity  ol 
the  Dutch  settlement  there,  263. 

Capital,  in  trade,  explained,  and  how  employ- 
ed, 1  IS.  Distinguisbed  into  circulating  and 
fixed  capitals,  ib.  Characteristic  of  fixed 
capitals,  113.  The  several  kinds  of  fixed 
capitals  specified,  ib.  Characteristic  of  cir- 
culating capitals,  and  tlie  several  kinds  of. 
114.  Fixed  capitals  supported  by  those  whicfa 
are  circulating,  ib.  Circulating  capitali 
how  supported,  ib.  Intention  of  a  fixed 
capital,  116.  The  expense  of  maintainio| 
the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals  illustrate^ 
ib.  Money,  as  an  article  of  circulating  ca- 
pital, considered,  ib.  Money  no  measure  of 
capital,  118.  What  quantity  of  industry 
any  capital  can  employ,  120.  Capitals,  how 
far  they  may  be  extended  by  paper  credit, 
125.  Must  always  be  replaced  with  profit 
by  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour. 
136.  The  proportion  between  capital  and 
revenue  regulates  the  proportion  between  in- 
dustry and  idleness,  1 38.  How  it  is  increas- 
ed or  diminished,  ib.  National  evidences  ol 
the  increase  of,  141.  In  what  instances 
private  expenses  contribute  to  enlarge  the 
n^onal  capital,  142.  The  increase  of,  re- 
duces profits  by  competition,  145.  The  dif- 
ferent ways  of  employing  a  capital,  147. 
How  replaced  to  the  different  classes  of 
traders,  148.  That  employed  in  agricul- 
ture puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity 
of  productive  labour  than  any  equal  ca- 
pital employed  in  manufactures,  149.  That 
of  a  manufacturer  should  reside  within 
the  country,  150.  The  operation  of  capi- 
tals employed  in  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  foreign  trade  compared,  ib.  The  pros- 
perity of  a  country  depends  on  the  due 
proportion  of  its  capital  applied  to  these  three 
grand  objects,  151.  Different  returns  of 
capitals  employed  in  foreign  trade,  152-  Is 
rather  employed  in  agriculture  than  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  on  equal  terms,  1 55, 1 56. 
Is  rather  employed  in  marufactures  than  io 
foreign  trade,  156.  The  naturcl  progress 
of  the  employment  of,  157.  Acquired  by 
trade,  is  very  precarious,  until  realized  by 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  land, 
172.  The  employment  of,  in  the  different 
species  of  trade,  how  determined,  183. 

Capitation  tares,  the  nature  of,  considered,  367. 
In  England,  ib.     In  France,  ib 

Carriage^  land  and  water,  compared,  8.  Wa- 
ter carriage  contributes  to  improve  arts  and 
industry  in  all  countries  where  it  ran  be  used, 
9,  62,  87.  A«and,  how  facilitated  and  reduced 
in  price  by  public  works,  303. 
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OtrtytHM  trade,  the  nature  and  operation  of, 
examined,  152.  It  the  symptom,  but  not 
the  cause  of  national  wealth,  and  hence 
points  out  the  two  richest  countries  in  £u. 
rope,  153.  Trades  may  appear  to  be  car- 
rjinff  trades  which  are  not  so,  ib.  The 
disadnrntages  of,  to  individuals,  183.  The 
Dutch,  how  excluded  from  being  tlic  car- 
riers to  Great  Britain,  187,  188.  Draw- 
backs  of  duties  originally  granted  for  the 
encouragement  ot,  S05. 

Carihagituan  army,  its  superiority  over  the 
Roman  army  accounted  for,  294. 

CMle  and  Cbm,  their  value  compared,  in  the 
different  stages  of  agriculture,  62.  The 
price  of,  reduced  by  artificial  grasses,  63. 
To  what  height  the  price  of  cattle  may  rise 
in  an  improving  country,  9;^,  93.  Tlie 
raising  a  stock  of,  necessary  for  tlie  supply 
of  manure  to  furms,  93.  Cattle  must  bear 
a  good  price  to  be  well  fed,  ib.  The 
price  of,  rises  in  Scotland  in  consequence  of 
ibe  union  with  England,  ib.  Great  mul- 
tiplication of  European  cattle  in  America, 
94.  Are  killed  in  some  countries  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  hides  and  tallow,  97. 
The  market  for  these  articles  more  extensive 
than  for  the  carcase,  ib.  Thb  market  some- 
tiroes  brought  nearer  home  by  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures,  ib.  How  the  ex- 
tension of  cultivation  raises  the  price  of  ani- 
mal food,  103.  Is  perhaps  the  only  com- 
modity more  expensive  to  transport  by  sea 
than  by  land,  186.  Great  Britain  never 
likely  to  be  much  affected  by  the  fVec  im- 
portation  of  Irish  cattle,  ib. 

Certifieatest  parish,  the  laws  relating  to,  with 
observations  on  them,  58. 

Ckiid,  Sir  Josiah,  his  observation  on  trading 
companies*  309. 

CkitdrcH,  riches  unfavourable  to  the  produc- 
tion, and  extreme  poverty  to  the  raising,  of 
tliem,  33.  The  mortality  still  greater  among 
those  maintained  by  charity,  ib. 

China,  to  what  the  early  improvement  in  arts 
and  industry  there  was  owing,  9.  Concur- 
rent testimonies  of  the  misery  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  Chinese,  90,  Is  not,  how- 
ever,  a  declining  country,  ib.  High  rate 
of  interest  of  money  there,  40.  Great  state 
assumed  by  tlie  grandees,  86.  The  price 
of  labour  there  lower  than  in  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  87.  Silver  the  most  pro- 
fitable article  to  send  thitlicr,  ib.  The  pro- 
portional  value  of  gold  lo  silver,  how  rated 
there,  89.  Tlie  value  of  gold  and  silver  much 
higher  tlicre  than  in  sny  part  of  Europe,  101. 
Agriculture  favoured  there  beyond  manu- 
factures, 282.  Foreign  trade  not  favoured 
there,  283.  Es tension  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, ib.  Great  attention  paid  to  the  roads 
there,  305,  306.  In  what  the  principal  re- 
venue of  the  sovereign  consists,  S53.  Tlic 
revenue  of,  partly  raised  in  kind,  ib. 

Church,  the  richer  the  cliurrh  the  poorer  the 
state,  341.  Amount  of  the  revenue  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  342.  The  revenue  of 
the  church  heavier  taxed  in   Prussia  than 


lay  proprieton,  351.     The  nature  and  ef- 
fect of  tithes  considered,  352. 

Circutaiion,  the  dangerous  practice  of  raising 
money  by,  explained,  127.  In  traffic,  th«! 
two  different  branches  of,  considered,  132. 

Cities,  circumstances  which  contributed  to  tlieir 
opulence,  165.  Tliose  of  Italy  the  fitst  thai 
rose  to  consequence,  ib.  The  commerce 
and  manuAictures  of,  have  occasioned  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  tlie  country 
17a 

Clergy,  a  supply  of,  provided  for,  by  public 
and  private  foundations  for  their  education, 
55.  Curates  worse  paid  than  many  me- 
chanics, ib.  Of  an  establislied  religion, 
why  unsuccessful  against  the  teachers  of  a 
new  religion,  330.  Why  they  persecute 
their  adversaries,  ib.  Tlie  xeal  of  the  in> 
ferior  cleigy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  how 
kept  alive^  ib.  Utility  of  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments, 331.  How  connected  with 
the  dvil  magistrate,  ib.,  332.  Unsafe  for 
the  dvil  magistrate  to  differ  with  tliem,  334. 
Must  be  managed  without  violence,  ib. 
335.  Of  the  church  of  Rome,  one  great 
army  cantoned  over  Europe,  ib.,  336.  Tlidr 
power  similar  to  that  of  the  temporal  barons 
during  the  feudal  monkisli  ages,  ib.  How 
the  power  of  the  Romish  clergy  declined. 
337.  Evils  attending  allowing  parishes  to 
elect  their  own  ministers.  339. 

CUihing,  more  plentiful  than  food  in  unculti- 
vated countries,  68.  The  materials  for,  tlie 
first  articles  rude  nations  have  to  offer,  ib. 

Goal  must  generally  be  cheaper  than  wood  to 
gain  the  preference  for  fuel,  70.  The  price 
of,  how  reduced,  ib.  Tlie  exportation  of, 
subjected  to  a  duty  higher  than  the  prime 
cost  of,  at  the  pit,  273.  The  cheapest  of 
all  fuel,  370.  The  tax  on  absurdly  regu- 
lated, ib. 

Coal  minet,  their  different  degrees  of  fertility 
70.     When  fertile,  are  sometimes  unprofit 
able  by  situatk>n,  ib.      The  proportion  of 
rent  generally  paid  for,  ib.,  71.     Tlie  ma- 
chinery necessary  to,  expensive,  1 1 V. 

OmI  trade  from  Newcastle  to  London  em- 
plojrs  more  shipping  than  all  the  other  car- 
rying trade  of  England.  153. 

Cochin  China,  remarks  on  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  cultivation  there,  66. 

Coin,  stamped,  the  origin  and  peculiar  advan- 
tages of,  in  commerce,  11.  The  different 
species  of,  in  different  ages  and  countries, 
ib.  Causes  of  the  alterations  in  the  value  of, 
ib.,  12,  13,  14.  How  the  standard  coin  of 
different  nations  came  to  be  of  different 
metals,  16.  A  reform  in  the  English  coin- 
age suggested,  19.  Silver,  consequences 
attending  the  debasement  of,  82.  Coinage 
of  France  and  Britain  examined,  193. 
Why  coin  is  privatciv  melted  down,  225. 
The  mint  chiefly  employed  to  keep  up  the 
quantity  thus  diminished,  ib.  A  duty  to 
p.-iy  the  coinage  would  preserve  money  from 
iK'ing  melted  or  counterfeited,  ib.  Stan- 
dard of  the  gold  coin  in  France,  ib.  Ho« 
a  seignorago  on  coin  would  t>peratc.  226> 
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A  tai  upon  coinage  is  advanced  by  every 
body,  and  finally^  paid  by  nobody,  ib.  A 
Tsrenae  loftc  by  government  defraying  the 
expense  of  coinage,  2^7.  Amount  of  the 
annual  coinage  before  the  late  reformation 
of  the,  gold  coin,  ib»  The  law  for  the  en- 
couragement of,  founded  on  prejudice,  ib. 
Consequences  of  raising  the  denomination 
as  an  expedient  to  facilitate  the  payment 
of  public  debts,  396.     Adulteration  of,  397. 

Colbert,  M.  the  policy  of  his  commercial  regu- 
lations disputed,  189,  275.  His  character, 
275. 

Colleges^  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  their  mo- 
ney rents  inquired  into,  14.  The  endow- 
ments of,  from  whence  they  generally  arise, 
18.  Whether  they  have  in  general  an- 
swered the  purposes  of  their  institution,  ib. 
These  endowments  have  diminished  the 
necessity  of  application  in  the  teachers,  319. 
The  privileges  of  graduates  by  residence, 
and  charitable  foundation  of  scholarships, 
injurious  to  collegiate  education,  320.  Dis- 
cipline of,  ib. 

(^>Uier^  and  Coal-heavers  their  high  earnings 
accounted  for,  43. 

Coloniei,  new,  the  natural  progress  of,  88. 
Modem,  the  commercial  advantages  deriv- 
ed from  them,  183,  Ancient,  on  what  prin- 
ciples founded.  227,  228.  Ancient  Gre- 
cian colonies  not  retained  under  subjection 
to  the  parent  states,  ib.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  Romsn  and  Greek  colonies,  228. 
Circumstances  that  led  to  the  establishment 
of  European  colonies  in  the  Ea&t  Indies 
and  America,  ib.  The  East  Indies  disco- 
vered by  Vasco  de  Oama,  229.  The  West 
Indies  discovered  by  Columbus,  ib.  Gold 
the  object  of  the  first  Spanish  enterprises 
there,  230.  And  of  those  of  all  other  Eu- 
ropean nations,  2'M.  Causes  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  new  colonies,  ib.  Rapid  progress  of 
the  ancient  Greek  colonies,  232.  The  Ro- 
man colonies  slow  in  improvement,  ib. 
The  remoteness  of  America  and  the  West 
Indies  greatly  in  favour  of  the  European 
colonies  tliere,  ib.  Review  of  the  British 
American  colonies,  2.^4.  Expense  of  tlie 
civil  establishments  in  British  America,  235. 
Ecclesiastical  government,  ib.  General  view 
of  the  restraints  laid  upon  the  trade  of  the 
European  colonies,  236.  The  trade  of  the 
British  colonies,  how  regulated,  ib.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  non- enumerated  commodi- 
ties specified,  2#7.  Enumerated  commodi- 
ties, 238.  Restraints  upon  their  manu- 
factures, ib.  Indulgencies  granted  them 
by  Britain,  239.  Were  free  in  every  other 
respect  except  as  to  their  foreign  trade,  240. 
rattle  credit  due  to  the  policy  of  Europe 
from  the  success  of  the  colonies,  242. 
Throve  by  the  disorder  and  injustice  of  the 
European  governments,  ib.  Have  contri- 
buted to  augment  the  industry  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  243.  Exclusive  pri- 
vileges of  trade  a  dead  weight  upon  all  these 
exertions  both  in  Europe  and  America,  ib. 
Have  in  general  been  a  source  of  expense 


instead  of  reven  ue  to  their  mother  < 
244.  Have  only  benefited  their  mothei 
countries  by  the  ezduuve  trade  carried 
on  with  them,  ib.  Conseouences  of  tbc 
navigation  act,  245.  The  advantage  of  the 
colony  trade  to  Britain  estimated,  247.  A 
gradual  relaxation  of  the  exclusive  cocd- 
merce  recommended,  250.  Events  vriiicii 
have  prevented  Britain  from  sensibly  feeling 
the  loss  of  the  colony  trade,  Ib^  The  elects 
of  the  colony  trade,  and  tlie  moaopoij  ol 
that  trade,  distinguished,  ib.  To  maineun 
a  monopoly,  the  prindpal  end  of  the  domi- 
nion Great  Britain  assumea  over  die  cok>- 
nies,  254.  Amount  of  the  ordinary  peace 
establishment  of,  ib.  The  two  late  wan 
Britain  sustained,  colony  war^  to  support  a 
monopoly,  ib.  Two  modes  by  whidi  tbej 
mij^t  be  taxed,  255.  Their  assemblies  not 
likely  to  tax  them,  ib.  Taxes  bj  pariiamen- 
tary  requisition  as  little  likely  to  be  raised, 

256.  Representatives  of,  migbt  be  admitted 
into  the  British  parliament  with  good  eflcct, 

257.  Answer  to  objecdons  against  Ameri- 
can representadon,  258.  IHie  interest  d 
the  consumer  in  Britain  sacrificed  to  that  of 
the  producer  in  raising  an  empire  in  Ameri. 
ca,274. 

Co^uiii6wf ,  the  modve  that  led  to  his  diacovcrj 
ot  America,  229.  Why  be  gave  the  name 
of  Indies  to  the  islands  he  diacorerad,  ih 
His  triumphal  exhibition  of  their  prodne- 
tions,  88a 

Columella,  hb  instructions  for  fencing  a  kitdier 
garden,  64.  Advises  the  planting  of  vine 
yards,  65, 

Coptnterce^  the  difierent  common  standards  or 
mediums  made  use  of  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  in  the  early  stages  oC 
1 0.  Origin  of  money,  ib.  Definition  of  dbc 
term  value,  12.  Treades  of,  though  advan- 
tageous  to  the  merchants  and  manufactor 
ers  of  the  favoured  countries,  necessarily,  dis 
advantageous  to  those  of  the  favouring  ooun 
try,  222.  Translation  of  the  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  Portugal,  ccm- 
cluded  in  1703,  by  Mr.  Methuen,  2:^  Rcw 
straints  laid  upon  the  European  colonies  ia 
America,  236.  The  present  splendour  of 
the  mercantile  system  owing  to  the  dis- 
covery and  colonization  of  America,  259. 
Review  of  *he  plan  by  which  it  proposes 
to  enrich  a  country,  266.  The  interest  of 
the  consumer  constantly  sacrificed  to  that 
of  the  producer,  274.  See  Agricuiture, 
Banks,  CajrUalf  Manufactures^  Merchant, 
Money,  Stock,  Trade,  ^ 

Commoditiea,  the  barter  of,  insufficient  for  the 
mutual  supply  of  the  wants  of  mankind,  10. 
Metals  found  to  be  the  best  medium  to  fa- 
cilitate the  exchange  of,  ib.  Labour  an  in- 
invariable  standard  for  the  value  of,  14. 
Real  and  nominal  prices  of,  distinguished, 

^  ib.  Component  parts  of  the  prices  o^  ex- 
plained and  illustrated,  21.  Natural  and 
market  prices  of,  distinguished  and  bow 
regulated,  23.  The  ordinary  proportion 
l)etween   Uie   value  of   two    oomnxxiit«efti 
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jMH   necessarily  the  s«roe  as  between  the 
quantities  of  them  commonly  in  the  market 
S9.     The  price  of  rude  produce,  how  affect- 
ed by  the  advance  of  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, 91,  92.     Foreign  are  primarily  pur- 
chased with  the  produce  of  domestic  indus- 
try, 151.     When  advantageously  exported  in 
a  rude  state,  even  by  a  foreign  capital,   J  56. 
The  quantity  of,  in  every  country,  naturally 
regulated  by  the  demand,  176.     Wealth  in 
goods  and  in  money,  compared,  177.     Ex- 
portation of,  to  a  proper  market,  always  at- 
tended with  more  profit  than  that  of  gold 
and  silver,  179.     Tlie  natural  advantages  of 
countries  in   particular   productions  some- 
times not  possible  to  struggle  against,  185. 
0mpany,  mercantile,  incapable  of  consulting 
their  true  interests  when  they  become  sove- 
reigns, 864.  An  exclusive  company  a  public 
nuisance,  266.     Trading,  how  first  formed, 
907.     Regulated  and  joint-stock  companies 
distinguished,  ib.     Regulated  companies  in 
Great  Britain  specified,  ib.  S08.  Are  useless, 
308.     Constant  view  of  such  companies,  ib. 
Forts  and  garrisons,  why  never  maintained 
liy  regulated  companies,  309.     The  nature 
of  joint-stock  companies  explained,  SIO,  31 1 , 
316.     A  monopoly  necessary  to  enable  a 
joint-stock  company  to  carry  on  a  foreign 
trade,  317.     Wliat  kind  of  joint*  stock  com- 
panies need  no  exclusive  privileges,  ib.  Joint- 
stock  companies,  why  well  adapted  to  the 
trade  of  banking,  ib.   The  trade  of  insurance 
may  be  carried  on  successfully  by  a  joint- 
■lock  company,  ib.  Also,  inland  navigations, 
and  the  supply  of  water  to  a  great  city,  ib. 
Ill  success  of  joint-stock  companies  in  other 
undertakings,  318 
ComjHlUion^  uie  effect  of,  in  the  purchase  of 
commodities,  23.     Among  the  venders,  ib., 
37. 
Concordat  in  France,  its  object,  337. 
CongreUf  American,  its  strength  owing  to  the 
important  characters  it  confers  on  the  mem- 
bers of  it,  257. 
(Xnpertion  price,  in  the  payment  of  rents  in 

Scotland,  explained,  76,  77. 
Cifj*f>er,  the  standard  measure  of  value  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  16.     Is  no  legal  ten- 
der in  England,  ib. 
Cori,  the  largest  quadruped  on  the  island  of  St. 

IX>mingo,  described,  229. 
Com,  the  raising  of.  in  different  countries,  not 
subject  to  the  same  degree  of  rivalship.  as 
manufactures,  3,  4.  Is  the  best  standard  for 
reserted  rents,  14.  The  price  of,  how  re- 
gulated, 15.  The  price  of,  the  best  standard 
for  comparing  the  different  values  of  par- 
ticular commodities  at  different  times  and 
places,  16.  llie  three  component  parts  in 
the  price  of,  21.  Is  dearer  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  31.  Its  value  compared 
with  that  of  butcher's  meat,  in  the  different 
periods  of  agriculture,  62.  Compared  with 
silver,  75.  Circumstances  in  a  historical 
view  of  the  prices  of  corn  that  have  misled 
writers  in  treating  of  the  value  of  silver  at 
different  periods,  76.      Is  alwavn  a  more  ac- 


curate measure  of  value  than  any  other  com  • 
modity,  79.  Why  dearer  in  great  towns  than 
in  the  country,  80.     Why  dearer  in  somn 
rich    commercial     countries,    as    Holland 
and  Genoa,  ib.     Rose  in  its  nominal  price 
on  the  discovery  of  the   Americim  mines, 
81.     And  in  consequence  of  the  fivil   war 
under  king  Charles   I.,  ib.      And  in  con- 
sequence  of  the   bounty   on   the   exporta- 
tion of,  82.     Tendency  of  the  bounty  ex- 
amined,  83.      Chronological   table  of  the 
prices  of,  108.  The  least  profitable  article  of 
growth  in  the  British  West  Indian  colo- 
nies,   159.       The   restraints   formerly    laid 
upon  the  trade  of,  unfavourable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  land,   162.     The  free  importation 
of,  could  little  affect  the  farmers  of  Great 
Britain,  1 67.     The  policy  of  the  bounty  on 
the  exportation  of,   examined,  206.      The 
reduction   in  tlie  price  of,   not    produceil 
by  the  bounty,  ib.     Tillage  not  encouraged 
iij  the  bounty,  ib.     The  money  price  of. 
regulates  that  of  all  other  home-made  com- 
modities, 207.     Illustration,   208.      Ill  ef- 
fects  of  the  bounty,  ib.     Motives  of  the 
country  gentlemen  in  granting  the  bounty. 
209.  The  natural  value  of  not  to  be  altered 
by  altering  the   money  price,  210.     Tho 
four  several  branches  of  the  corn  trade  spe- 
cified, 213.     The  inland  dealer,  for  his  own 
interest,  will  not  raise  the  price  of,  higher 
than  the  scarcity  of  the  season  requires,  ib. 
Corn  a  commodity  the  least  liable  to  be  mo. 
nopolised,  214.     The  inland  dealers  too  nu- 
merous and  dispersed  to  form  a  general  com- 
bination, ib.     Dearths,  never  artificial,  but 
when  government  interferes  improperly  tn 
prevent  them,  ib.     The  freedom  of  the  com 
trade  the  best  security  against  a  famine,  215. 
Old  English  statute  to  prohibit  the  corn 
trade,  ib.      Consequences  of  farmers  being 
forced  to  become  com  dealers,  ib.     The  use 
of  corn  dealers  to  the  farmers,   216.     The 
prohibitory  statute  against  the  corn  trade 
softened,  217.  But  Mill  under  the  influence 
of  popular  prejudices,  ib.  218.     Tlic  aver- 
age quantity  imported  and  exported  com- 
pared with  the  consumption  and  annual  pro- 
duce, ib.     Tendency  of  a  free  importation 
of,  219.     The  home-market  the  most   im* 
portant  one  for  corn.  ib.     Impropriety  of 
the  statute  22  Car.  II.  for  regulating  the 
importation  of  wheat,  confessed  by  the  sus- 
pension of  its  execution  by  temporary  sta- 
tutes, ib.  Duties  payable  on  the  importation 
of  grain  before   )H  Geo.  III.  ib.  note,  ib. 
The  home-market  indirectly  supplied  by  the 
exportation  of  corn,   ib.       How   a   liberal 
system  of  free  exportation  and  importation 
and  among  all  nations  would  operate,  220. 
The  laws  concerning  corn,    similar  to  those 
relating  to  religion,  221.     llie  home-mar- 
ket supplied  by  the  Carrying  trade,  ib.    ITie 
system  of  laws  connected  with  the  estalilish- 
ment  of  the  bounty,  undeserving  of  praise 
ib.      Remarks  on  the  statute  13  Geo.   Ill 
ib. 
Cnrporniiont,  tendency  of  the  exclusive  privL 
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leges  of,  on  trade,  26.  By  wbat  authori- 
ty erected,  50,  52.  The  advantages  they 
derive  from  the  surrounding  country,  ib. 
Check  the  operations  of  competition,  54. 
Their  internal  regulations  combinations  a- 
gainst  the  public,  ib.  Are  injurious  even 
to  the  members  of  them,  ib.  The  laws  of, 
obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  labour  from 
one  employment  to  another,  57.  Origin 
of.  lo^.  Are  exempted  by  tiieir  privileges 
from  the  power  of  the  feudal  barons,  164. 
The  European  East  India  companies  dis- 
advantageous to  the  eastern  commerce,  181, 
182.  "Die  exclusive  privil^es  of  corpora- 
tions ought  to  be  destroyed,  191. 

Cottagerst  in  Scotland,  their  situation  described, 
49.  Are  cheap  manufacturers  of  stockings, 
ib.  The  diminution  of,  in  England,  con  • 
sidered,  95. 

Coward,  charaaer  of,  329. 

Credit,     See  Paper  Money. 

Crtuades,  to  the  Holy  land,  favourable  to  the 
revival  of  commerce,  165. 

Currency  of  states^  remarks  on,  1 94. 

CustomSf  the  motives  and  tendency  of  draw- 
backs from  the  duties  of,  203.  llie  revenue 
of  the  customs  increased  by  drawbacks, 
205.  Occasion  of  first  imposing  the  duties 
of,  307.  Origin  of  those  duties,  371.  Three 
ancient  branches  of,  372.  Drawbacks  of, 
ib.  Are  regulated  according  to  the  mer- 
cantile system,  ib,  373.  Frauds  prac- 
tised to  obtain  drawbacks  and  bountiea,  ib. 
The  duties  of,  in  many  instances  uncer- 
fain,  ib.  Improvement  of,  suggested,  374. 
Computation  of  the  expense  of  collecting 
them,  380. 

D 

Dairy t  the  business  of,  generally  carried  on  aa 
a  save-all,  96.  Circumstances  which  im- 
pede or  promote  the  attention  to  it,  ib. 
English  and  Scotch  dairies,  ib. 

Danubct  the  navigation  of  that  river,  why  of 
little  use  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country 
from  whence  it  flows,  9. 

Davenant,  Dr.  his  objections  to  the  transfer- 
ring the  duties  on  beer  to  the  malt  consider- 
ed, 377. 

Dearths^  never  caused  by  combinations  among 
the  dealers  in  corn,  but  by  some  general 
calamity,  214.  The  free  exercise  of  the 
corn  trade  the  best  palliative  against  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  a  dearth,  217.  Corn  deal- 
ers the  best  friends  to  the  people  at  such 
seasons,  218. 

Debts,  public,  the  origin  of,  traced,  386.  Are 
accelerated  by  the  expenses  attending  war, 
ib.  Account  of  the  unfunded  debt  of  Great 
Britain.  387.  The  funded  debt,  388.  Ag- 
gregate and  general  funds,  389.  Sinking 
fund,  ib.  Annuities  for  terms  of  years 
and  for  lives  ib.  The  reduction  of,  du- 
ring  peace,  bears  no  proportion  to  its  accu- 
mulation during  war,  391.  The  plea  of 
the  interest  being  no  burden  to  the  nation 
considered,  394.  Are  seldom  fairly  paid 
when  accumulated  to  a  certain  degree,  396. 
Might  easily  be  discharged,  by  extending 


the  British  system  of  tazatioo  ower  all  ihi 
provinces  of  the  empire,  397.  Jrelaod  aid 
America  ought  to  contribute  to  disdiai|i 
the  public  debu  of  Britain,  402. 

Decker,  Sir  Matthew,  his  obserrations  on  tfat 
accumulation  of  taxes,  369.  His  propOMl 
for  transferring  all  taxes  to  the  consumer,  by 
annual  payments,  considered,  371. 

Demand,  though  the  increase  of,  may  at  fira 
raise  the  price  of  goods,  it  never  fiuls  to  r». 
duce  it  afterwards,  314. 

Denmark,  account  of  the  settlements  of,  in  the 
West  Indies,  234. 

Diamond*,  the  mines  of,  not  always  wovtli 
working  for,  73. 

Discipline,  the  great  importance  of,  in  war,  293 
Instances  of,  ib. 

Divertioni,  public,  their  political  uae,  334. 

Domingo.  St.  mistaken  by  Columboa  fiar  a 
part  of  (the  East  Indies,  229.  Its  prindpal 
productions,  ib.  The  natives  toon  stripped 
of  all  their  gold,  SSa  Historical  view  of 
the  i^rench  colon/ there;  234. 

Doomsday -book,  the  intention  of  that  compila- 
tion, 351. 

Dorians,  ancient,  where  the  colonics  of,  set- 
tled, 227. 

DramaHc  erhibitions,  the  political  use  of,  334. 

Drawbacks,  in  commerce,  explained,  1 82.  The 
motives  to,  and  tendency  of,  explained,  SOS. 
On  wines,  currants,  and  wrought  silks,  3k 
On  tobacco  and  sugar,  204.  On  wine% 
particularly  considered,  ib.  Were  or%i- 
nally  granted  to  encourage  the  carryiog 
trade,  205.  The  revenue  of  the  customs 
increased  by  them,  ib.  Drawbacks  allowed 
in  favour  of  the  colonies,  213. 

Drugs,  regulations  of  their  importation  and 
exporution,  272. 

Drunkenness,  the  motive  to  this  vice  inquired 
into,  20a 

Dutch,  their  settlements  in  America  slow  in 
improvement,  because  under  the  government 
of  an  exclusive  company,  234.  Their  East 
India  trade  checked  by  monopoly,  261. 
Measures  taken  by,  to  secure  the  monopoly 
of  the  spice  trade.     See  Hollands 


East  Indies,  representation  of  the  miserable 
state  of  the  provinces  of,  under  the  English 
government  there,  30.  Historical  view  of 
the  European  trade  with  those  countries 
86.  Rice  countries  more  populous  and 
rich  than  com  countries,  ib.  The  real 
price  of  labour  lower  in  China  and  ludostan 
than  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  87. 
Gold  and  silver  the  most  profitable  commo- 
dities to  carry  thither,  ib.  The  proportional 
value  of  gold  to  silver,  how  r^led  there.  89. 
Great  extension  of  foreign  commerce  by  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  to,  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  181.  Historical  review  of  the 
intercourse  with,  ib.,  182.  Effect  of  the 
annual  exportation  of  silver  to,  from  Europe, 
ib.  Tlie  trade  with,  chiefly  carried  on  hj 
exclusive  companies,  261.  Tendency  of 
their  monopolies,  ib. 
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Bast  India  eompony,  a  monopoly  againtt  the 
very  nation  id  which  it  is  erected,  261. 
The  operation  of  such  a  company  in  a  poor 
and  in  a  rich  country  compared,  ib.  That 
ooontry  whose  capital  is  not  Urge  enough  to 
extend  to  such  a  distant  trade  ought  not  to 
engage  in  it,  262.  The  mercantile  habits 
of  trading  companies  render  them  incapa- 
ble of  consulting  their  true  interests  when 
they  become  sovereigns,  264.  The  genius 
of  the  administration  of  the  English  com- 
pany, ib.  Subordinate  practices  of  their  a- 
gents  and  clerks,  265.  The  bad  conduct  of 
agents  in  India  owing  to  their  situation,  ib. 
Such  an  exclusive  company  a  nuisance  in 
every  respect,  266.  Brief  review  of  their 
history,  SIS.  Their  privileges  invaded,  ib. 
A  rival  companv  formed,  ib.  The  two 
companies  united,  314.  Are  infected  by  the 
spirit  of  war  and  conquest,  ib.  Agreements 
between  the  company  and  government, 
ih.  Interference  of  government  in  their 
territorial  administration,  315.  And  in  the 
direction  at  home,  ib.  Why  unfit  to  go- 
vern a  great  empire,  ib.  Tlieir  sovereign 
and  commercial  characters  incompatible, 
S44.  How  the  territorial  acquisitions  of, 
might  be  rendered  a  source  of  revenue, 
40S. 

SeonomislSf  sect  of,  in  France,  their  political 
tenets,  275. 

Edinburgh,  itt  present  share  of  trade  owing 
to  the  removal  of  the  court  and  parliament, 
138. 

Education,  the  principal  cause  of  the  various 
talents  observable  in  different  men,  7.  llioce 
parts  of,  for  which  there  are  no  public  in- 
stitutions, generally  the  best  taught,  320. 
In  universities,  a  view  of,  SS3.  Of  travel- 
ling for,  324.  Course  of,  in  the  republics 
of  ancient  Greece,  ib.  In  ancient  Rome, 
&>.  llie  ancient  teachers  superior  to  those 
in  modem  times,  S26.  Public  institutions 
injurious  to  good  education,  ib.  Inquiry 
how  far  the  public  ought  to  attend  to  the 
education  of  the  people,  327.  The  different 
opportunities  of  education  in  the  different 
ranks  of  the  people,  328.  The  advantages 
of  proper  attention  in  the  state  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  329. 

Sgyjft,  the  first  country  in  which  agriculture 
and  manufactures  appear  to  have  been  cul- 
tivated, 9.  Agriculture  was  greatly  favour- 
ed there,  283.  Was  long  Sie  granary  of 
the  Roman  empire,  284. 

i^feetmenit  action  of,  in  England,  when  in- 
vented,  and  its  operation,  160. 

EmploymenUt  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  different  kinds  of,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  continually  tend  to  eaua- 
lity,  41.  The  differences  or  inequalities 
among,  specified,  ib.  The  constancy  or 
precariousness  of,  influences  the  rate  of 
wages,  43. 

England,  the  dates  of  its  several  species  of 
coinage,  silver,  gold,  and  copper,  16.  Why 
labour  is  cheaper  there  than  in  North  Ame- 
rica, 29.     The  ra%e  of  population  in  both 


countnes  compared,  ib.  The  produce  and 
labour  of,  have  gradually  increased  from  the 
earliest  accounts  in  history,  while  writers 
are  representing  the  country  as  rapidly  de- 
clining. 141.  Enumeration  of  obstructions 
and  calamities  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  has  surmounted,  ib.  Circum- 
stances that  favour  commerce  and  iiauu- 
factures,  171.  Laws  in  favour  of  agricul- 
ture, ib.  Why  formerly  unable  to  carry  on 
foreign  wars  of  long  duration,  1 80.  Why 
the  commerce  with  France  has  been  sub- 
jected to  so  many  discouragements,  202. 
Foundation  of  the  enmity  between  the*te 
countries,  ib.  Translation  of  the  commer- 
cial treaty  concluded  in  1703  with  Portu- 
gal, 223.  Inquiry  into  the  value  of  the 
trade  with  Portugal,  ib.,  224.  Might  pro- 
cure gold  without  the  Portugal  trade,  ib. 
Consequencei  of  securing  the  colony  trade 
by  the  navigation  act,  245. 

Engrossing,     See  Forstalling, 

Entails^  the  law  of,  prevents  the  division  of 
land  by  alienation,  157.  Intention  of| 
158. 

Europe,  general  review  of  the  several  nations 
of,  as  to  their  improvement  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  85.  The  two  richest 
countries  in,  enjoy  the  greatest  shares  of 
the  carrying  trade,  153.  Inquiry  into  the 
advantages  derived  by,  from  the  discovery 
and  colonixation  of  America,  243.  The 
particular  advantages  derived  by  each  colo- 
nizing country,  244.  And  by  others  which 
have  no  colonies,  259. 

Eachange,  the  operation  of,  in  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  different  countries,  174.  The 
course  of,  an  uncertain  criterion  of  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  between  two  countries,  1 92, 
193.  Is  generally  in  favour  of  those  coun- 
tries whida  pay  in  bank  money,  against 
those  which  pay  in  common  currency,  198. 

Excise,  the  principal  objects  of,  371.  The 
duties  of,  more  clear  and  distinct  than  the 
customs,  373.  Affects  only  a  few  articles 
of  the  most  general  consumption,  iU  The 
scheme  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  defended, 

375.  The  excise  upon  home-made  ferment- 
ed and  spiritous  liquors  the  most  productive, 

376.  Expense  of  levying  excise  d  uties  com- 
puted, 380.  The  laws  of,  more  vexatious 
than  those  of  the  customs,  381. 

Exercise,  military,  alteration  in,  produced  by 
the  invention  of  fire-arms,  292. 

Expenses,  private,  how  they  influence  the  na- 
tional capital,  S3.  Advantage  of  bestowing 
them  on  durid>le  commodities,  ib. 

Expert  trade,  the  principles  of,  explained,  1 53. 
When  rude  produce  may  be  advantageously 
exported,  even  by  a  foreign  capital,  156, 
157.  Why  encouraged  by  European  na- 
tions, 182,  183.  By  what  means  promoted, 
ib  The  motives  to,  and  tendency  of,  draw- 
backs  of  duties,  203.  The  grants  of  boun- 
ties on,  considered,  205.  Exportation  of 
the  materials  of  manufactures,  review  of  the 
restraints  and  prohibitions  of,  268. 
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Patl/k,  erticles  of,  how  regulated  by  the  ciiil 
magistrate,  S34. 

Families  seldom  remain  on  large  estates  for 
many  generations  in  commercial  countries, 
17a 

Famine.     See  Dearth. 

Farmers  of  land,  the  several  articles  that  com- 
pose their  gain  distinguished,  92,  Require 
more  knowledge  and  experience  than  the 
generality  of  manufacturers,  53.  In  what 
their  capitals  consist,  112.  The  great  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour  put  into  motion  by 
their  capitals.  149.  Artificers  necessary  to 
them.  156.  Their  situation  better  in  £ng> 
land  than  in  any  other  part  of  £urope,  160. 
Labour  under  great  disadvantages  every^ 
where,  161.  Origin  of  long  leases  of  farms, 
1 70.  Are  a  class  of  men  least  subject  to 
the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly,  187.  Were 
forced  by  old  statutes  to  become  the  only 
dealers  in  corn,  215.  Could  not  sell  corn 
cheaper  than  any  other  corn  merchant,  2 1 6. 
Could  seldom  sell  it  so  cheap,  ib.  The 
culture  of  land  obstructed  by  this  division  of 
their  capitals,  2 1 7.  The  use  of  corn-dealers 
to  the  farme'v,  ib.  How  they  contribute  to 
the  annual  production  of  the  land,  according 
to  the  French  agricultural  system  of  politi- 
cal economy,  275. 

Farmers  of  the  public  revenue,  their  character, 
383,  391. 

Feudal  goaemvient,  miserable  state  of  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  under,  137.  Trade  and  in- 
terest of  money  under,  ib.  Chiefs,  their 
power,  157.  Slaves,  their  situation,  159. 
Tenures  of  land,  ib.  Taxation,  161.  Ori- 
ginal poverty  and  servile  state  of  the  trades- 
men in  towns,  162.  Immunities  seldom 
granted  but  for  valuable  considerations,  1 63. 
Origin  of  free  burghs,  ib.  The  power  of 
the  barons  reduced  by  municipal  privileges, 
ib.  The  cause  and  effect  of  ancient  hospi- 
tality, 167.  Extensive  power  of  the  ancient 
barons,  168.  Was  not  established  in  Eng- 
land until  the  Norman  conquest,  ib.  Was 
silently  subverted  by  marufactures  and  com- 
merce, 169. 

Feudal  wars,  how  supported,  290.  Military 
exercises  not  well  attended  to,  under,  291. 
Standing  armies  gradually  introduced  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  feudal  militia,  295. 
Account  of  the  casualties  or  taxes  under, 
363.  Revenues  under,  how  enjoyed  by  the 
great  landholders,  385. 

Fairs,  public,  in  Scotland,  the  nature  of  the 
institution,  explained,  76,  77. 

Fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases,  the  motive 
for  ex.icting  tliem,  and  their  tendency,  349. 

Fire-anH.%  alteration  in  the  art  of  war  efiected 
by  the  invention  of,  'J92,  296.  The  inven- 
tion of,  favourable  to  the  extension  of  civi- 
lization, t.^96. 

Fish,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  ex- 
plained, 21.  Tlie  multiplication  of,  at  mar- 
ket, by  human  industry,  both  limited  and 
uncertain,  99.  How  an  increase  of  demand 
raises  the  price  of  fish,  100.  I 
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ties  granted  to,  211 .  To  the  herring  fiaheiy 
ib.  The  boat  fishery  ruined  by  thiA  bount; 
212. 

Flanders,  the  ancient  coounercial  proipeiii) 
of,  perpettiated  by  the  solid  improvcniefili 
of  agriculture,  172. 

Flaxt  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  ex- 
plained, 21. 

Fleetwood^  Bishop,  remarks  on  his  CfanmicoD 
Pretiosum,  77,  78. 

Flour,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  a- 
plained,  21. 

Food,  will  always  purchase  as  much  labour  a» 
it  can  maintain  on  the  spot,  61 .  Bread  and 
butcher's  meat  compared,  62,  63  Is  the 
original  source  of  every  other  prodoctiiio. 
69.  The  abundance  of,  conatitutes  tW 
principal  part  of  the  riches  of  the  worid,  and 
gives  the  principal  value  to  many  other  kind^ 
of  riches,  73. 

Forestalling  and  es^rossing,  the  popular  feat 
of,  like  the  suspicions  of  witchcraft,  218. 

Forts,  when  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
commerce,  306. 

France,  fluctuations  in  the  legal  rate  of  iotcrea 
for  money  there  during  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  37,  38.  Remarlts  on  the 
trade  and  riches  of,  ib.  The  nature  of  ap> 
prenticeshifM  there,  51.  The  propriety  d 
restraining  the  planting  of  vinejards  cia- 
mined,  65.  Variations  in  the  price  of  grais 
there,  73.  The  money  price  of  labour  \»> 
sunk  gradually  with  the  moninr  priee  of 
corn,  84.  Foundation  of  the  MiariMppi 
scheme,  130.  Little  trade  or  industry  to  be 
found  in  the  parliament  towns  of,  138. 
Description  of  tlie  class  of  farmers  called 
meuyers,  159.  Laws  relating  to  the  tenure 
of  land,  161.  Services  formerly  exacted 
besides  rent,  ib.  The  taille,  whi^  and  its 
operation  in  checking  thecultivation  of  land, 
ib.  Origin  of  the  magistrates  and  councils  <A 
cities,  1 64.  No  direct  legal  encouragement 
given  to  agriculture  171.  Ill  policy  ol 
M.  Colbert's  commercial  regulations  189. 
French  goods  heavily  taxed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, 192.  The  commercial  intercourse 
between  France  and  England,  now  cbieflj 
carried  on  by  smugglers,  ib.  T^e  policy  of 
the  commercial  restraints  between  France 
and  Britain  considered,  ib.  State  of  the 
coinage  there,  194.  Why  the  commerce 
with  England  has  been  subjected  to  db- 
couragement,  202.  Foundation  of  the  en- 
mity between  these  countries,  ib.  Remarkf 
concerning  the  seignorage  on  coin,  225 
Standard  of  the  gold  coin  there,  ib.  Tb« 
trade  of  the  French  colonies,  how  regulated, 
237.  The  government  of  the  colonies  coo- 
ducted  with  moderation,  241.  The  sugai 
colonies  of,  better  governed  than  tho^e  ol 
Britain,  ib.  llie  kingdom  of,  bow  taxtd, 
il56.  'ilie  members  of  the  league  fought 
more  in  defence  of  their  own  importance 
than  for  any  other  cause,  258.  The  pre* 
sent  agricultural  system  of  political  econo- 
my adopted  by  philosophers  there  described 
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275»  Under  what  direction  the  funds  for 
the  repair  of  the  roads  are  placed,  S05. 
General  state  of  the  roads,  ib.  The  uni- 
versities  badly  governed,  3 1 9.  Remarks  on 
the  management  of  the  parliaments  of,  335. 
Measures  taken  in,  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  clergy,  337.  Account  of  the  mode 
of  rectifying  the  inequalities  of  the  pre- 
dial taille  in  the  generality  of  Montauban, 
558.  The  personal  taille  ei plained,  S60. 
The  inequalities  in,  how  remedied,  361. 
How  the  personal  taille  discourages  culti- 
vation, ib.  The  vingtieme,  362.  Stamp 
duties  and  the  controle,  364,  365,  The 
capitation  tax,  how  rated,  367.  Restraints 
upon  the  interior  trade  of  the  country  by 
tlie  local  variety  of  the  revenue  laws,  382. 
The  duties  on  tobacco  and  salt,  how  levied. 

583.  The  different  sources  of  revenue  in, 

584.  How  the  finances  of,  might  be  reform- 
cdt  ib.  The  French  system  of  taxation 
compared  with  that  in  Britain,  ib.  The 
nature  of  tontines  explained,  390.  Estimate 
of  the  whole  nationid  debt  of,  ib. 

Frugality,  generally  a  predomiiuuing  principle 
in  human  nature,  140. 

FuUer*i  earth,  the  exportation  of  why  prohi- 
bited, 271. 

Fdndt,  British,  brief  historical  view  of,  387. 
Operation  of,  politically  considered,  393. 
The  practice  of  funding  has  gradually  en- 
feebled every  state  that  has  adopted  it,  395. 

Pur  trade,  the  first  principles  of,  68. 


Gama,  Vasco  de,  the  first  European  wlm  dia- 

covered  a  naval  track  to  the  East  Indies, 

229. 
Gardening,  the  gains  from,  distinguished  into 

the  component  parte,  22.     Not  a  profitable 

employment,  64. 
GemM,  See  Stones. 
General  fund  in  the  British  finances  explained, 

38a 

Genoa^  why  com  ia  dear  in  the  territory  of, 
8a 

GioMgow.  the  trade  of,  doubled  in  fifteen  years, 
by  erecting  banks  there,  12a  Why  a  city  of 
greater  tnufte  than  Edinburgh,  138. 

Gold,  not  the  standard  value  in  England.  16. 
Its  value  measured  by  silver,  17.  Refor- 
mation of  the  gold  coin,  ib.  Mint  price  of 
gold  in  England*  ib.  The  working  the  mines 
of,  in  Peru,  very  unprofitable,  71.  Quali- 
ties for  which  this  metal  is  valued,  72.  The 
proportionate  value  of,  to  silver,  how 
rated  before  and  after  the  discovery  of  the 
American  mines,  89.  Is  cheaper  in  the 
Spanish  market  than  silver,  9a  Great 
quantities  of,  remitted  annually  from  Portu- 
gal to  England,  233.  Why  little  of  it  re- 
mains in  England,  ib.  Is  always  to  be  had 
for  its  value,  224. 

Gold  and  Silver,  the  prices  of  how  affected  by 
the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  metals, 
79-  Are  commodities  that  naturally  seek 
the  best  market,  80.  Are  metals  of  the  least 
value  among  the  pooreet  nations,  ik  The  in- 


crease m  the  quantity  of,  by  means  of  wealth 
and  improvement,  has  no  tendency  to  dimi 
nish  their  value,  81.  The  annual  consump- 
tion of  those  metals  very  considerable,  87. 
Annual  importation  of,  into  Spain  and  Poi 
tugal,  88.  Are  not  likely  to  multiply  be- 
yond the  demand,  ib.  The  durability  of, 
the  cause  of  the  steadiness  of  their  price,  ib 
On  what  circumstances  the  quantity  of,  in 
every  particular  country,  depends,  100.  Tbe 
low  value  of  these  metals  in  a  country  no 
evidince  of  its  wealth,  nor  their  high  value 
of  its  poverty,  101.  If  not  employed  at 
home,  will  be  sent  abroad  notwithstand- 
ing  all  prohibitions,  139.  The  reason 
why  European  nations  have  studied  to  ac- 
cumulate these  metals,  I'M.  Commercial 
arguments  in  favour  of  their  exportation, 
ib.  The^e  and  all  other  commodities  are 
mutually  the  prices  of  each  other,  175.  The 
quantity  of,  in  every  country,  regulated  by 
the  effectual  demand,  1 76.  Why  the  prices 
of  these  metals  do  not  fluctuate  so  much  as 
those  of  other  commodities,  ib.  To  pre- 
serve a  due  quantity  of,  in  a  country,  no 
proper  object  of  attention  for  the  govern- 
ment, 176.  The  accumulated  gold  and 
silver  in  a  country  distinguished  into  three 
parts,  178.  A  great  quantity  of  bullion  al* 
temately  exported  and  imported  for  the  pur- 
poses of  foreign  trade,  1 79-  Annual  amount 
of  these  metals  imported  into  Spain  and 
Portugal,  18a  The  importation  of.  not  the 
principal  benefit  derived  from  foreign  trade, 

181.  The  value  of,  how  affected  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  American  mines,  ib.  And  by 
the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Ea$t  Indies,  ib.  Effect  of  the  an- 
nual exportation  of  ulver  to  the  Ea%t  Indies, 

182.  The  commercial  means  pursued  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  these  metals  in  a 
country,  ib,,  1 92.  Bullion,  how  received  and 
paid  at  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  195.  At 
what  prices,  196,  note.  A  trading  country 
without  mines  not  likely  to  be  exhausted  by 
an  annual  exporution  of  these  metals,  20a 
The  value  of,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  de- 
preciated by  restraining  the  exportation  ot 
of  them,  208.  Are  not  imported  for  the  pur- 
poses of  plate  or  coin,  but  for  for  foreign 
trade,  2'i4.  The  search  after  mines  of,  the 
most  ruinous  of  all  projects,  230.  Are  valu- 
able  because  scarce  and  difllcult  to  be  pro- 
cured. 231. 

Gorgiat  evidence  of  the  wealth  he  acquired 
by  teaching.  56. 

Government.,  civil,  indispensibly  necessary  for 
the  security  of  private  property,  297.  Sub- 
ordination in  society,  by  what  means  intro- 
duced, ib.  Inequality  of  fortune  introduces 
civil  government  for  its  preservation,  299. 
The  administration  of  justice  a  source  of  ra- 
venue  in  early  tinurn,  ib.  Why  government 
ought  not  to  have  the  management  of  turn 
pikes,  304.  Nor  of  other  public  works 
306.  Want  of  parsimony  during  peart 
imposes  a  necessity  of  contracting  debts,  tc 
carry  on  a  war,  386.     Must  support  a  reirUi: 
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Itf  ddministration  of  justice  to  cause  manu-  | 
factures  and   commerce  to   flourish,   387. 
Origin  of  a  national  debt,  ib.     Progression 
of  public  debts,  ib.     War,  why*  generally 
agreeable  to  the  people,  391. 

Governors,  political,  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in 
society,  142. 

Grasses,  artificial,  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of 
butcher's  meat,  63, 

Graziers,  subject  to  monopolies  obtained  by 
manufactures  to  their  prejudice,  271. 

Greece,  foreign  traae  promoted  in  several  of 
the  ancient  states  of,  284.  Military  exercises 
a  part  of  general  education,  291.  Soldiers 
not  a  distinct  profession  in,  ib.  Course 
of  education  in  the  republics  of.  324.  The 
morals  of  the  Greeks  inferior  to  tliose 
of  the  Romans,  ib.  Schools  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  rhetoricians,  325.  Law  no  sci- 
ence among  the  Greeks,  ib.  Courts,  of 
justice,  ib.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, how  supported,  329. 

Greek  colonies,  how  distinguished  from  Ro- 
man colonies,  227,  228.  Rapid  progreiiS  of 
these  colonies,  232. 

Greek  language,  how  introduced  as  a  part  of 
university  education,  322,  Philosophy,  the 
three  great  branches  of,  ib. 

Ground  rents,  great  variations  of,  according  to 
situation,  354.  Are  a  more  proper  subject 
of  taxation,  than  houses,  355. 

Gum  senega,  review  of  the  regulations  imposed 
oil  the  trade  for,  272. 

Gunjwwder,  great  revolution  effected  in  the 
art  of  war  by  the  invention  of,  292,  296. 
This  invention  favourable  to  the  extension 
of  civilization,  296. 

Gustavus  Vasn,  how  enabled  to  establish  the 
Reformation  in  Sweden,  338. 

H 

tfanseatic  league,  causes  that  rendered  it  for- 
midable, 164.  Why  no  vestige  remains  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Hans  towns,  172. 

Humburghi  agio  of  the  bank  of,  explained,  195. 
Sources  of  the  revenue  of  that  city,  343, 
344.  The  inhabitants  of,  how  taxed  to  the 
state,  359. 

Hamburgh  company,  some  account  of,  308. 

Hearth  money,  why  aboli&lied  in  England,  356, 
357. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  prepares  the  way  for 
the  Reformation,  by  shutting  out  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope,  338. 

Herring  buss  bounty,  remarks  on,  211.  Frau- 
dulent claims  of  the  bounty,  ib.  The  boat 
fishery  the  most  natural  and  profitable,  212. 
Account  of  the  British  white  herring  fishery, 
ib.  Account  of  the  busses  fitted  out  in 
Scotland,  the  amount  of  their  cargoes,  and 
the  bounties  on  them,  287,  Append. 

Hides,  the  produce  of  rude  countries  commonly 
carried  to  a  distant  market,  97.  Price  of,  in 
England  three  centuries  ago,  98.  Salted  hides 
mferior  to  fres.h  ones.  98,  99.  The  price 
of,  how  affected  by  circumstances  in  culti- 
vated and  in  uncultivated  countries,  ib. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  intercstinc;  remarks  on 


the  population  of,  33.     Milhar^r  chanctv 
of  the  Higblandens  293. 

ffobbes,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  definition  of  Mneahls 
13. 

Hogs,  circumstances  which  rendei  their  flcdi 
cheap  or  uear,  95. 

HoUani,  observations  on  the  riches,  «nd  trade 
of  the  republic  of,  38.  Not  to  follow  some 
business  unfashionable  there,  40.  Cause  of 
the  deamess  of  com  there,  80.  Enjoys  the 
greatest  share  in  the  canning  trade  of  Eu- 
rope, 1 53.  How  the  Dutch  were  excluded 
from  being  the  carriers  to  Greftt  Britain, 
188.  Is  a  country  that  prospers  under  the 
heaviest  taxation,  189.  Account  of  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam.  194,  195.  This  re> 
public  derives  even  Its  subsistence  from  fo. 
reign  trade,  202,  203.  Tax  paid  on  houses 
there,  356.  Account  of  the  tax  upon  suc- 
cessions, 363.  Stamp  duties,  364.  High 
amount  of  the  taxes  in,  370,  384.  Its  pros- 
perity depends  on  the  republican  form  ol 
government,  385. 

Honoraries,  from  pupils  to  teachers  in  colleges 
tendency  of,  to  quicken  their  diligence, 
319. 

Hsscy  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  how  made, 
104. 

Hospiiality,  ancient,  the  cause  and  effect  of. 
169,  385. 

House,  different  acceptations  of  the  term  ip 
England,  and  some  other  countries,  49. 
Houses  considered  as  part  of  the  nataond 
stock,  113.  Houses  produce  no  revenue, 
ib.  The  rent  of,  distinguished  into  two 
parts,  354.  Operation  of  a  tax  upon  house 
rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  ib.  House 
rent,  the  best  test  of  the  tenant's  circum- 
stances, 355.  Proper  regulation  of  a  tax 
on,  ib.  How  taxed  in  Holland,  356L  Hearth 
money,  ib.     Window  tax,  357. 

Hudson* s  Bay  company,  the  nature  of  their 
establishment  and  trade,  312.  Their  pro* 
fits  not  so  high  as  has  been  reported,  ib. 

Hunters,  war,  how  supported  by  a  nation  of, 
289.  Cannot  be  very  numerous,  290.  No 
established  administration  of  justice  need- 
ful among  them,  297.  Age  the  sole  foun- 
dation of  rank  and  precedency  among,  ib. 
No  considerable  inequality  of  fortune  or 
subordination  to  be  found  among  them,  298. 
No  hereditary  honours  in  such  a  socieQr,  ib 

Husbandmen,  war,  how  supported  by  a  natior 
of,  29a 

Husbandry.     See  Agriculture. 

I,  J 

Jamaica,  the  returns  of  trade  from  that  island 
why  irregular,  402. 

Idleness  unfashionable  in  Holland,  40l 

Jewels,     See  Stones. 

Im})ortation,  why  restraints  have  been  imposec 
on,  with  the  two  kinds  of,  182.  How  re- 
strained to  secure  a  monopoly  of  che  home 
market  to  domestic  industry,  183  The  true 
policy  of  these  restraints  doulitful,  ib  The 
free  importation  of  foreign  manufacturei 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  raw  materiaK 
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186.  How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  continue 
the  free  importation  of  certain  foreign  goods, 
189.  How  far  it  m^y  be  proper  to  restore 
die  free  importation  of  goods,  after  it  has 
been  interrupted,  ib.  Of  the  materials  of 
manufacture,  review  of  the  legal  enoountge- 
ments  given  to^  S66. 

huUpendentit  the  prindples  of  that  sect,  ei- 
plained,  33S. 

trnduu     See  Eatt  and  WtaL 

Indotian,  the  several  classes  of  people  there 
kept  distinct,  283.  The  natives  of,  how 
prevented  from  undertaking  long  sea  voy- 
ages, ih. 

imhutry,  the  different  kinds  of,  seldom  dealt 
impartially  with  by  any  nation,  1,  8.  The 
■pecies  of,  frequently  local,  8«  Naturally 
suited  to  the  demand,  24.  Is  increased  by 
the  liberal  reward  of  labour,  94.  How  af- 
fected by  seasons  of  plenty  and  scarcity,  ib., 
35.  Is  more  advantageously  exerted  in 
towns  than  in  the  country,  53.  The  aver- 
age produce  of,  always  suited  to  the  average 
consumption,  79.  Is  promoted  by  the  cir- 
culation of  paper  money,  119.  Three  re- 
quisites to  putting  industry  in  motion,  120. 
How  the  general  diaracter  of  nations  is  esti- 
mated by,  137.  And  idleness,  the  proportion 
between,  how  regulated,  ib.  Is  employed  for 
subsistence  before  it  extends  to  conveniencies 
and  luxury,  155.  Whether  the  general  in- 
dustry of  a  society  u  promoted  by  commer- 
cial restraints  on  importation,  183.  Private 
interest  naturally  points  to  that  employment 
most  advantageous  to  the  society,  ib.  But 
without  inten£ng  or  knowing  it,  1 84.  Legal 
regulations  of  private  industry  dangerous 
assumptions  of  power,  185.  Domestic  in- 
dustry ought  not  to  be  employed  on  what 
cmn  be  purchased  cheaper  from  abroad,  ib. 
Of  the  society,  can  augment  only  in  pro« 
portion  as  its  capital  augments,  ib.  When 
it  may  be  necessary  to  impose  some  burden 
upon  foreigB  industry  to  favourthat  at  home, 

187.  The  free  eierctse  of  industry  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  all  191.  The  natural  ef- 
fort of  every  individual  to  better  his  condi- 
tion, will,  if  unrestrained,  result  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  society,  221. 

(nmroHee  from  fire  and  sea  risks,  the  nature 
and  profiu  of  examined,  45.  The  trade  of 
insurance  may  be  successfully  carried  on  by 
a  joint-stock  company,  317,  318. 

ImttreUt  landed,  monied,  and  trading,  distin- 
guished, 144. 

tniereti  for  the  use  of  money,  the  foundation 
of  thet  allowance  explained,  22.  Historical 
view  of  the  alterations  o£,  in  England,  and 
ncher  countries,  37.  Remarks  on  the  high 
ntes  of,  in  Bengal,  39.  And  in  China,  40. 
May  be  raised  1^  defective  laws,  indepen- 
dent on  the  influence  of  wealth  or  poverty, 
ibb  The  lowest  ordinary  rate  of,  must  some- 
what  more  than  compensate  occasional  los- 
ses, ib.  The  common  relative  proportion 
between  interest  and  mercantile  profits  in- 
quired into,  ib.  Was  not  lowered,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  of  the  American 


mines,  145.  How  the  Itfpd  rate  of,  aught 
to  be  fixed,  146.  Consequences  of  its  being 
fixed  too  high  or  too  low,  ibu,  147.  The  mar. 
ket  rate  of,  regulates  the  price  of  land,  ib 
Whether  a  proper  object  of  taxation,  357. 

Inland^  why  never  likely  to  furnish  cattle  tu 
the  prejudice  of  Great  Britain,  186.  The 
proposed  absentee  tax  there  considered,  379. 
Ought  in  justice  to  contribute  towards  the 
dischaigeof  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain, 
402.  Expediency  of  an  union  with  Great 
Britain,  ib. 

/jAcro/M,  the  handsome  income  he  made  by 
teaching,  56* 

i?c/^,  the  only  great  country  in  Europe  which 
has  been  cultivated  and  im|Nroved  in  every 
part  by  means  of  its  foreign  commerce,  172. 
Was  originally  coloniied  by  the  Dorians, 
227. 

Jurisdietiontt  territorial,  did  not  originate  in 
the  feudal  law,  168. 

Jao/tcff.the  administration  of,  a  duty  of  the  sove- 
reign, 297.  In  early  times  a  source  of  re 
venue  to  him,  299.  The  making  justi< 
subservient  to  the  revenue  a  source  of  great 
abuses,  ib.  Is  never  administered  gratis, 
300.  The  whole  administration  of,  but  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  expense  of  govern* 
ment,  ib.  How  the  whole  expense  of  jus- 
tice might  be  defrayed  from  the  fees  of 
court,  ib.  The  interference  of  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  several  English  courts  of  la« 
accounted  for,  301.  Law  language,  how 
corrupted,  S02.  The  judicial  and  executive 
power,  why  divided,  ib.  By  whom  the  ex. 
pense  of  administration  <k,  ought  to  be 
bome^  342. 

K 

JKi/ei,  the  Swedish  traveller,  his  account  of  the 
husbandry  of  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  94. 

JKa^p,  a  rent  demanded  for  the  rocks  on  which 
it  grows,  61. 

JHng,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  83. 

JKfig,  under  feudal  institutions,  no  more  than 
the  greatest  baron  in  the  nation,  168.  Was 
unable  to  restrain  the  violence  of  hb  barons, 
169.  Treasure-trove  an  important  branch 
of  revenue  to,  385,  386.  His  situation,  how 
favourable  for  tlie  accumulating  treasure,  ib. 
In  a  commercial  oountrr,  naturally  spends 
his  revenue  in  luxuries,  ih.  Is  hence  driven 
to  call  upon  his  subjects  for  eitraordinary 
aids,  ib. 

JTingt  and  their  ministers  the  greatest  spend- 
thrifts in  a  cotratry,  142* 


Labour,  the  fund  which  originally  supplies 
every  nation  with  its  annual  consiuiiption,  1. 
How  the  proportion  between  laboar  and 
consumption  is  regulated,  ih.  The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  industry  seldom  dealt  impar- 
tially with  by  any  nation,  2*  The  diviaion 
of  labour  considered,  ib.,  8.  This  division 
increases  the  quantity  of  work,  4.  Instances 
in  illustration,  5      Frocn  what  principle  the 
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difisioD  of  labour  originates,  6.     The  divi- 1 
-  sibility  of  gorerned  by  the  market,  8.     La-{ 
bour  the  r^  measure  of  the  exchangeable 
value  of  commodities,  12.    Different  kinds 
of,  not  easily  estimated  by  immediate  com- 
parison, IS.     Is  compared  by  the  interme- 
diate standard  of  money,  ib.     Is  an  invari- 
able standard  for  the  value  of  commodities, 
14.  Has  a  real  and  a  nominal  price,  ib.  The 
quantity  of  labour  employed  on  different 
objects,  the  only  rule  for  exchanging  them 
in  the  rude  stages  of  society,  20.     Difference 
between  the  wages  of  labour  and  profits  on 
stock  in  manufactures,  ib.     The  whole  la- 
bour of  a  country  never  exerted,  22.     Is  in 
every  instance  suited  to  the  demand,  24. 
The  effect  of  extraordinary  calls  for,   25. 
The  deductions  made  from  the  produce  of 
labour  employed  upon  land,  27.  Why  dear- 
er in  North  America  than  in  England,  29. 
Is  cheap  in  countries  that  are  stationary,  ib. 
The  demand  for,  would  continually  decrease, 
in  a  declining  country,  30.     The  province 
•of  Bengal  cited  as  an  instance,  ib.     Is  not 
badly  paid  for  in  Great  Britain,  ib.,  91.  An 
increasing  demand  for,  favourable  to  popu- 
lation, 33.     Tliat  of  freemen  cheaper  to  the 
employers  than  that  of  slaves,  ib.    The  mo- 
ney price  of,  how  regulated,  36.     Is  liber- 
ally rewarded  in  new  colonies,  38.     Com- 
mon labour  and  skilful  labour  distinguished, 
42.     The  free  circulation  of,  from  one  em- 
ployment to  another,  obstructed  bT  corpo* 
ration  laws,  57.     The  unequal  prices  ot,  in 
different  places,  probably  owing  to  the  law 
of  settlements,  59.  Can  always  procure  sub- 
sistence on  the  spot,  where  it  is  purchased,  61. 
The  money  price  of,  in  different  countries, 
how  governed,  80.  Is  set  into  motion  by  stock 
employed  for  profit,  106.     The  division  o^ 
depends  on  the  accumulation  of  stock,  11/. 
Machines  to  facilitate  labour  advantageous 
to  society,  116.     Productive  and  unproduc- 
tive distinguished,  1 S5.     Various  orders  of 
men  specified  whose  labour  is  unproductive, 
1 36.    Unproductive  labourers  all  maintained 
by  revenue,  ib.     The  price  of,  how  raised 
by  the  increase  of  the  national  capital,  145. 
Its  price,  though  nominally  raised,  may  con- 
tinue the  same,  146.     Is  liberally  rewarded 
in   new  colonies,  231.      Of  artificers   and 
manufacturers,  never  adds  any  value  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the 
land,  according  to  the   French  agricultural 
system   of  political  economy,   277.      This 
doctrine  shewn  to  be  erroneous,  281.     The 
prodjctive  powers  of  labour,  how  to  be  im- 
proved, ib. 
Labourers,  useful  and  productive,   everywhere 
proportioned  to  the  capital  stock  on  which 
they  are  employed,  1,  2.     Share  the  pro- 
duce of  their  labour,  in  most  cases,  with  the 
owners  of  the  stock  on  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, 20.     Their  wages  a  continued  sub- 
ject of  contest  between  them  and  their  roas- 
ters, 28.      Are  seldom  successful  in  their 
outrageous  combinations,  il>.      The  suffi- 
ciency of  their  earnings  a  point  not  oasilvj 


determined,  ib.  Their  mmgti  aomefiiiiei 
raised  by  increaae  of  work,  ib.  Their  dc^ 
mands  lunited  by  the  funds  destined  for  pig- 
ment, 29*  Are  coatinually  wanted  io  North 
America,  ib.  Miserable  condition  of  those 
in  China,  ib.,  30.  Are  not  ill  paid  in  Great 
Britain,  ib.  31.  If  able  to  nuuntain  their 
families  in  dear  years,  they  must  be  at  their 
ease  in  plentiful  seasons,  ib.  A  prtwf  fur- 
nished in  the  complaints  of  their  luxury,  3S. 
Why  worse  paid  than  artificera,  42.  llieir 
intopests,  strictly  connected  with  the  intei^ 
ests  of  the  society,  106.  Labour  the  only 
source  of  their  revenue,  112.  Effects  of  a 
life  of  labour  on  the  understandings  of  the 
poor,  327. 
Land,  the  demand  of  rent  for,  hovr  founded, 
21.  The  rent  paid  enters  into  the  greater 
part  of  all  commodities,  ib.  Generally  pro- 
duces more  food  than  will  nuuntain  the  la- 
bour necessary  to  bring  it  to  maricet,  61. 
Good  roads  and  navigable  canals  equaliae 
difference  of  situation,  62.  That  emplofed 
in  raising  food  for  men  and  cattle  regulates 
the  rent  of  all  other  cultivated  land,  64^  67. 
Can  clothe  and  lodge  more  than  it  can  feed 
while  uncultivated,  and  the  contrary  when 
improved,  68.  The  culture  of  land  produ- 
cing food  creates  a  denumd  for  the  oroduce 
of  other  lands,  73.  Pkvducea  by  agrxul- 
ture  a  much  grester  quantity  of  vegetable 
than  of  animal  food,  79.  The  full  improve- 
ment of,  reqmres  a  stock  of  cattle  to  stt|^>ly 
numure,  98.  Cause  and  effect  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  cottagers,  95.  Signs  of  the  land 
being  completely  improved,  96.  The  wbol« 
annual  produce,  or  the  price  of  it,  naturally 
divides  itself  into  rent,  wages,  and  profit  ot 
stock,  106.  The  usual  price  of,  depends  on 
the  common  rate  of  interest  for  money,  147. 
The  profits  of  cultivation  exaggerated  by 
projectors,  154.  The  cultivation  of,  na- 
turally preferred  to  trade  and  manufactures 
on  equal  terms,  155.  Artificers  necessary 
to  the  cultivation  of,  156.  Was  all  appro- 
priated, though  not  cultivated,  by  the  nor- 
thern destroyers  of  the  Roman  empire,  157. 
Origin  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  undvt 
the  feudal  government,  ib.  Entails,  158. 
Obstacles  to  tlie  improvement  of  land  under 
feudal  proprietors,  ib.  Feudal  tenures,  159, 
160.  Feudal  taxation  161.  The  improve. 
ment  of  land  checked  in  France,  by  the 
taille,  ib.  Occupiers  of,  labour  under  great 
disadvantages,  ib.  Origin  of  long  leases  oL 
169.  Smul  proprietors  the  best  improven 
of,  170.  Small  purchasers  of,  cannot  hopr 
to  raise  fortunes  by  cultivation,  ib.,  17L 
Tenures  of,  in  the  British  American  eoia 
nies,  235.  Is  the  most  permanent  source  of 
revenue,  345.  The  rent  of  a  whole  countr) 
not  equal  to  the  ordinary  levy  upon  the  peo* 
pie,  ib.  The  revenue  from,  proportioned  not 
*o  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce,  346.  Rea- 
sons for  selling  the  crown  lands,  ib.  Tbf 
land-tax  of  Great  Britain  considered.  348. 
An  improved  land-tax  suggested,  349.  A 
land-tax,  however  equally  rated  bv  a  gene^ 
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nl  Mirvej,  will  soon  become  unequalt  352. 
Tithes  a  wtrj  unequal  tax,  ib.  Tithes  dis- 
courage improvement,  ih. 

iMndknider%  why  frequently  inattentive  to 
their  own  particular  interests  106.  How 
they  contribute  to  the  annual  production  of 
the  land,  according  to  the  French  agricul- 
tural system  of  political  economy,  275. 
Should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  part  of 
their  own  land,  350. 

Latin  language,  how  it  became  an  essential 
part  of  university  education.  321. 

LoWf  the  language  of,  how  corrupted,  302. 
Did  not  improve  into  a  science  in  ancient 
Greece,  325.  Remarks  on  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice in  Greece  and  Rome,  ib.,  326. 

Law,  Mr.  account  of  his  banking  scheme  for 
the  improvement  of  Scotland^  130. 

Lawyers,  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  la- 
bour, 44.     Great  amount  of  their  fees,  300. 

LeoMes,  the  various  usual  conditions  of,  349, 
5^50. 

Leather,  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
nnmanufactured,  271. 

Lectures  in  universities  frequentiy  improper  for 
instruction,  320. 

Levity,  the  vices  of,  ruinous  to  the  common 
people,  and  therefore  severely  censured  by 
them,  332,  333. 

Liberty,  three  duties  only  necessary  for  a 
sovereign  to  attend  to  for  supporting  a  sys- 
tem of,  286. 

Lima,  computed  number  of  inhsbitanto  in  that 
city,  233. 

Linen  manufacture,  narrow  policy  of  the  mas- 
ter manu/acturers  in,  266. 

iJterature,  the  rewards  of,  reduced  by  compe- 
tition, 56,  Was  more  profitable  in  ancient 
Greece,  ib.  The  cheapness  of  literary  edu- 
cation an  advantage  to  the  public,  57. 

Loans  of  money,  the  nature  of,  analysed,  144. 
The  extensive  operation  of,  ib. 

Lodte,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  opinion  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  market  and  mint  prices 
of  silver  bullion,  18.  His  account  of  the 
cause  of  lowering  the  rates  of  interest  for 
money,  examined,  145.  His  distinction  be- 
tween money  and  moveable  goods,  1 73. 

Lodgings,  cheaper  in  London  than  in  any 
other  capital  city  in  Europe,  49. 

LogiCf  the  origin  and  employment  of,  322. 

Lotteries,  the  true  nature  of,  and  the  causes  of 
tbdr  success,  explained,  45. 

Lndt,  instances  of  the  universal  reliance  man- 
kind have  on  it,  45. 

LmtMerans,  origin  and  principles  of  that  sect, 
339. 

I^Mguries,  distinguished  from  necessaries,  368. 
Operation  of  taxes  on,  ib.  The  good  and 
bad  properties  of  taxes  on,  38a 

M 

Macedon^  Philip  of,  the  superiority  that  disci- 
plioa  gave  hb  army  o'fw  that  of  his  ene- 
mies, 294. 

Machines  for  facilitating  mechanical  operations, 
how  invented  and  improved,  4, 5.  Are  ad- 
vantageous to  every  society,  116 


Madder,  the  cultivation  of,  long  confined  to 
Holland  by  English  tithes,  353. 

Madeira  wines,  how  introduced  into  North 
America  and  Britain,  204. 

M(Ut,  reasons  for  transferring  the  duties  on 
brewing  to,  378.  Distillery,  how  to  prevent 
smuggling,  377. 

Manufactures,  the  great  advantages  resulting 
from  a  difision  of  labour  in,  3.  Insunces 
in  illustration,  5.  Why  profits  increase  in 
the  higher  stages  of,  21.  Of  what  parts  tht* 
gain  conftistSy  22.  The  private  advantages 
of  secrets  in,  25.  Peculiar  advantages  of 
soil  and  situation,  ib.  Monopolies,  tb. 
Corporation  privileges,  26.  The  deductions 
made  from  labour  employed  on  manufac- 
tures, 27.  Inquiry  how  far  they  are  aflTfCt- 
ed  by  seasons  of  plenty  and  scarcity,  35. 
Are  not  so  materially  affected  by  circum- 
stances in  the  country  where  they  are  car- 
ried on.  as  in  the  plaees  where  they  are  con- 
sumed, ib.  New  manufactures  generally 
give  higher  wages  than  old  ones,  48.  Are 
more  profitably  carried  on  in  towns  than  in 
the  open  country,  53.  By  what  means  the 
prices  of,  are  reduced,  while  the  society  con- 
tinues improving,  103.  Instances  in  hard- 
ware, ib.  Instances  in  Uie  wooller  manu- 
facture, 104.  What  fixed  capitals  are' re- 
quired to  carry  on  particular  nuinutactures. 
112.  Manufactures  for  distant  sale,  why 
not  established  in  North  America,  156. 
Why  preferred  to  foreign  trade  for  Uie  em- 
ployment of  a  capital,  ib.  Motives  to  th« 
establishment  of  manufactures  for  distant 
sale,  165.  How  shifted  from  one  country 
to  another,  ib.,  166.  Natural  circumsunces 
which  contribute  to  the  establishment  of 
them,  ib.  Their  effect  on  the  government 
and  manners  of  a  countiTf  167.  The  inde- 
pendence of  artisans  explained,  169.  May 
flourish  amidst  the  ruin  of  a  country,  and 
begin  to  decay  on  the  return  of  its  pro- 
sperity, 180.  Inquiry  how  far  manufac- 
tures might  be  affected  by  a  freedom  oi 
trade,  i  90.  British  restraints  on  manufac 
tures  in  North  America,  238,  239.  Th» 
exportation  of  instruments  in,  prohibited 
273.  Why  the  principal  support  of  foreigf 
trade,  283.  Require  a  more  extensive  mar- 
ket than  rude  produce  of  the  land,  ib. 
Were  exercised  by  slaves  in  ancient  Greece, 
284.  High  prices  of,  in  Greece  and  at 
Rome,  285.  False  policy  to  check  manu- 
factures in  order  to  promote  agriculture,  ibw 
In  Great  Britain,  why  principally  fixed  in 
the  coal  countries,  370, 

Manufacturers^  thoaa  Ihiown  out  of  one  busi- 
ness can  transfer  their  industry  to  colateral 
employments,  1 90.  A  spirit  of  combination 
among  them  to  support  monopolies,  191. 
Manufacturers  prohibited  by  old  statutes 
from  keeping  a  shop,  or  selling  their  own 
goods  by  retail,  215,  216.  fhe  use  of 
wholesale  dealers  to  manufacturers,  217. 
An  unproductive  class  of  the  people,  accord  • 
ins  to  the  Frendi  agricultural  system  of 
poTitcal  economy,  276.     'Hieefvor  of  tbif 
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doctrine  tliewn,  S80.     How  manufacturert 
augment  the  revenue  of  a  country,  S81. 
Idanure,  the  supply  of,  in  most  places  depends 

on  the  stock  of  cattle  raised,  93. 
Maritime  countries^  why  the  first  that  are  civi- 
lised and  improved,  9. 
Martial  spirit^  how  supported  in  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  329.     The 
want  of  it  now  supplied  by  standing  armies, 
ib.      The  establishment  of  a  militia  little 
able  to  support  it,  ib. 
Mediterranean  sea,   peculiarly  favourable  for 

the  first  attempts  in  navigation,  9> 
Meggens,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  annual  im- 
portation of  gold  and  silver  into  Spain  and 
Portugal,  -88.     His  relative  proportion  of 
each,  89. 
Mercantile  system  eiplained,  378. 
M^cenary  troops,  origin  and  reason  of,  S91. 

The  numbers  of,  how  limited,  ib. 
Merchants,  their  judgments  more  to  be  depend- 
ed on  respecting  the  interest  of  their  parti- 
cular branches  of  trade,  than  with  r^ard  to 
the  public  interest,  106,  107.     Their  capi- 
tals altogether   circulating,    113.       Their 
dealings  extended  by  the  aid  of  bankers 
notes,  121,  124.     Customs  of,  first  establish- 
ed  to  supply  the  want  of  laws,  and  after- 
wards admitted  as  laws,  1 26.     The  manner 
of  negociating  bills  of  exchange,  explained, 
ib    The  pernicious  tendency  of  drawing  and 
redrawing,  ib.,  1 27.     In  what  method  their 
sapiuls  are  employed,  147.     Their  capitals, 
dispersed  and  unfixed,   149.     The  princi- 
ples of  foreign  trade  examined,  153.     Are 
the  best  of  improvers  when  they  turn  coun- 
try gentlemen,  167.  Their  preference  among 
the  diflTerent  species  of  trade,  how  determin- 
ed, 183.     Are  actuated  by  a  narrow  spirit 
of  monopoly,  201.      The  several  branches 
of  the  corn  trade  specified  and  considered. 
213.     The  government  of  a  company  of, 
the  worst  a  country  can  be  under,  234.     Of 
London,   not  good  economists,  2i3.      An 
unproductive  class  of  men,  according  to  the 
present  agricultural  system  of  political  eco- 
nomy in  France,  277.     The  quick  return  of 
mercantile  capitals  enables  merchants  to  ad- 
vance   money  to    government,    386,    387. 
Their  capiuls  increased  by  lending  money 
to  the  state,  387. 
Mercier,  de  la  Riviere,  M.  character  of  his  na- 
tural and  essential  order  of  political  societies, 
282. 
Metalsj  why  the  best  medium  of  commerce, 
10.     Origin  of  stamped  coins,  11.      Why 
difierent  metals  became  the  standard  of  va- 
lue among  different  nations  16.     The  du- 
rability of,  the  cause  of  the  steadiness  of 
their  price,  88.      On  what  the  quantity  of 
precious  metals  in  every  particular  country 
depends,  100.     Restraints  upon  the  expor- 
tation of,  272. 
Metaphyucsy  the  science  of,  explained,  323. 
Metayers,  description  of  the  class  of  farmers 

so  called  in  France,  159. 
Methodists,  the  teachers  among  why  popular 
preachers,  330. 


Methuen,   Mr.  translation  of  the  comineiciy 
treaty  concluded  bv  him  between  Eaglaod 
and  Portugal,  223. 
Mexico,  waa  a  less  civilised  country  than  P«« 
when   first  visited  by  tbc    Spaniards  85 
Present  populoosness  of  the  capital  city, 
833.     Low  state  of  arts  at  the  first  diacovcrj 
of  that  empire,  ib. 
Militia,  why  allowed  to  be  formed  in  cities, 
and  its  formidable  nature,  164.     The  origin 
and  nature  of,  explained,  S9S.     How  dte. 
tinguished  from  a  regular  standing  army, 
ib.     Must  always  be  iuferior  to  a  standing 
army,  293.     A  few  campaigns  of  service 
may  make  a  militia  equal   to  n  standing 
army,  ib.     Instances,  894. 
Milk,  a  most  perishable  commodity,  how  manu- 
factured for  store,  96. 
MilU,  vrind  and  water,  their  late  introductiioa 

into  England,  105. 
MineSf  distinguished  by  their  fiertiUty  or  bar- 
renness, 70.  Compcu-ison  between  those  ol 
coal  and  those  of  metals,  71.  The  compe- 
tition between,  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  ib.  The  working  of,  a  lottery,  78. 
Diamond  mines  not  always  worth  working 
73.  Tax  paid  to  the  kingof  Spain  ffom 
the  Peruvian  mines,  85.  The  discovery  of 
mines  not  dependent  on  human  skill  or  in- 
dustry, lOa  In  Hungary,  why  worked  at 
less  expense  than  the  neighbooring  ones  in 
Turkey,  284. 
Mining,  projects  of,  uncertain  and  ruinoos, 

and  unfit  for  legal  encouragement.  S90i 
Mirabeau,   Marquis  de,  his  chamctcr  of  the 

economical  table,  282. 
Mississippi  scheme  iu  France,  the  real  founda- 

tionof,  13a 
Modxu  for  tithe,  a  relief  to  the  farmer,  353. 
Money ^  the  origin  of,  traced,  10.  Is  the  re- 
presentative of  labour,  13.  The  value  oC 
greatly  depreciated  by  the  discovery  of  th« 
American  mines,  1 4.  How  diiierent  metak 
became  the  standard  money  of  different  na- 
tions, 16.  The  only  part  of  the  circulating 
capital  of  a  society,  of  which  the  maintr- 
nance  can  diminish  their  neat  revenue,  116. 
Makes  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  a  society, 
117.  The  term  money,  in  common  aocep* 
tation,  of  ambiguous  meaning,  ib.  The 
circulating  money,  in  society,  no  measurs 
of  iu  revenue,  118.  Paper  money,  i^ 
Effect  of  paper  on  the  circulation  of  cash 
ib.,  119.  Inquiry  into  the  proportion  die 
circulating  money  of  any  country  bears  to 
the  annual  produce  circulated  by  it,  I90l 
Paper  can  never  eiceed  the  value  of  tbc 
cash,  of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  in  anj 
country,  12'i.  The  pernicious  practice  vk 
raising  money  by  circulation,  explained. 
126.  The  true  cause  of  its  exportttioo. 
139.  Loans  of,  the  principles  of,  analysed, 
144.  Monied  interest  disunguiUicd  from 
the  landed  and  trading  interest,  ib.  In- 
quiry into  the  real  causes  of  the  reductiot. 
of  interest,  145.  Money  and  wealth  syno* 
nymous  terms  in  popular  language,  ITS 
And  moveable  goods  compareo,  ib^     Thr 
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accumulation  of,  studied  bj  the  Europeau 
nation!,  174.  The  mercantile  •  arguments 
for  liberty  to  eiport  gold  and  uTver,  ib. 
The  validi^  of  these  arguments  examined. 
175.  Money  and  goods  mutually  the  price 
of  each  other,  ib.  Over-trading  causes  com- 
plaints of  the  scarcity  of  money,  176.  Why 
more  easy  to  buy  goods  with  money,  than 
to  buy  money  with  goods,  177.  Inquiry 
into  die  circulating  quantity  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  1 78.  Effect  of  tlie  discovery  of  the 
American  mines  on  the  value  of,  181. 
Money  and  wealth  different  things,  182. 
Bank  money  explained,  195.  See  Coins, 
GottU  and  Silver. 

Uonopoli'es  in  trade  or  manufactures,  the  ten- 
dency  of,  SS.  Are.  enemies  to  good  man- 
agement, 62.  Tendency  of  making  a  mono- 
poly of  colony  trade,  25 1 .  Cou  ntrien  which 
have  colonies  obliged  to  share  their  advan- 
tages with  many  cdher  countries,  260.  The 
chief  engine  in  the  mercantile  system,  861. 
How  monopolies  derange  the  natural  dis- 
tribution of  the  stock  of  the  society,  ib. 
Are  supported  by  unjust  and  cruel  laws, 
268.  Of  a  temporary  nature,  how  far  jus- 
liSable,  316.  Perpetual  monopolies  inju- 
nous  to  the  people  at  large,  ib. 

Uimtauban,  the  inequalities  in  the  predial  taille 
in  that  generality,  how  rectified,  552. 

U^mtetquieu^  reasons  given  by  him  for  the  high 
ratas  of  interest  among  all  Mahometan  na- 
tions, 40.  Examination  of  his  idea  of  the 
cause  of  lowering  the  rate  of  interest  of 
money,  145. 

l/uro/tly,  two  different  systems  of,  in  every  ci- 
vilised society,  332.  The  principal  points 
of  distinction  between  them,  S33.  The  ties 
of  obligation  in  each  system,  ib.  Why  the 
monds  of  the  common  people  are  more  re- 
gular in  sectaries  than  under  the  established 
church,  ib.  The  excesses  of,  how  to  be  cor- 
ractad.  ibb 

MforeUei,  M.  his  account  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies, defective,  SI 7. 

A/ua,  Mr.  his  illustration  of  the  operation  of 
money  exported  for  conunerciol  purposes, 
174. 

Mudc<t  why  a  part  of  the  ancient  Grecian  edu- 
cation, 324.  And  dancing,  great  amuse- 
ment among  barbarous  nations,  ib. 

N 

Nations,  sometimes  driven  to  inhuman  cus- 
toms, by  poverty,  1.  The  number  of  useful 
and  productive  labourers  in,  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  capital  stock  on  which  they 
are  employed,  1 ,  2.  The  several  soru  of 
industry  seldom  dealt  impartially  by,  2. 
Maritime  nations,  why  the  first  improved,  8. 
How  ruined  by  a  neglect  of  public  econo- 
my, 140.  Evidences  of  the  mcrease  of  a 
national  capital,  141.  How  the  expenses 
of  individuals  may  increase  the  national  ca- 
pital, 142. 

Navigation,  inland,  a  great  means  of  improv- 
ing  a  country  in  arts  and  industry  9.     The 


advantages  ol^  652.      May  be  sueceashiUy 
managed  by  Joint-^tock  companies,  317* 

NavigeUion  act  of  England,  the  principal  dia . 
positions  of,  187.  Motives  that  dictated 
this  law,  188.  Its  political  and  commercial 
tendency,  ib.  lu  conseauences,  so  far  as  it 
affected  the  colony  traoe  with  England. 
S45.  Diminished  the  foreign  trade  with 
Europe,  246.  Has  kept  up  higli  profiu  in 
the  British  trade,  ib.  Subjects  Britain  to  a 
disadvantage  in  every  branch  of  trade  of 
which  she  has  not  the  monopoly,  ib.,  247. 

Necesutrie*  distinguished  from  luxuries,  56S. 
Operation  of  taxes  on,  ib.  Principal  neces- 
saries taxed,  369. 

Negro  tiaves,  why  not  much  employed  in  rais- 
ing com  in  the  English  colonies,  159. 
Why  more  numerous  on  sugar  than  on  to- 
bacco plantations,  ib. 

NiUt  river,  the  causa  of  the  early  improvement 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures  in  Egypt, 


9. 


O 


Oats,  oread  made  of,  not  ao  suitable  to  the  hu- 
man constitution  aa  that  made  of  wheat, 
68. 

Ontolog^t  the  sdance  of,  explained,  S2S. 

Oxford,  the  profeasorahipa  there,  sinecures. 
319. 


Paper  money,  tha  credit  of,  how  established, 
118.  Ita  operation  explained,  ib.  Its  ef- 
fect on  tha  circulation  of  cash,  ib.,  119. 
Promotes  industry,  ib.  Operation  of  tlie 
several  banking  companies  ettabHshed  in 
Scotland,  120.  Can  never  exceed  the  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver,  of  which  it  supplies 
the  place  in  any  country,  122.  Conse- 
quences of  too  much  paper  beinc  issued,  ib. 
The  practice  of  drawhig  and  redrawing  ex- 
plained, with  its  pernicious  effects,  126. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  paper 
credit,  stated,  131.  HI  effecto  of  notes  is- 
sued  (or  small  sums,  132.  Suppressing 
small  notes  renders  nnoney  more  plentiful, 
ib.  The  currency  of,  does  not  affect  the 
prices  of  goodo,  138.  Account  of  the  paper 
currency  in  North  America,  134«  Expe* 
dient  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  to 
raise  nx>ney,  345.  Why  convenient  for  the 
domestic  purposes  of  the  North  Americans, 
40a 

Paris  enjoys  a  little  more  trade  than  is  neces 
sanr  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants, 
138. 

Parish  ministers,  evils  attending  vesting  tlie 
election  of,  in  the  people^  339. 

Parsimony  b  the  imntediate  cause  of  the  in- 
crease of  capitala,  138.  Promotes  industry, 
ibb  Frugal  men  public  benefactors,  14a 
Is  the  only  means  by  which  artificers  and 
manufacturer!  can  add  to  the  revenue  and 
wealth  of  society,  aooording  to  the  Frenck 
agricultural  system  of  political  economy 
877. 
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Pasture  land^  under  what  circumstances  more 
profitable  than  arable  land,  62,  GS»  Why  it 
ought  to  be  inclosed,  63. 

Patronaj^e,  the  right  of,  why  established  in 
Scotland,  340. 

Pay^  miiiury,  origin  and  reason  oft  291. 

Pennsylvania^  account  of  the  paper  currency 
there,  134.  Good  consequences  of  the  go- 
vernment there  having  no  religious  esta- 
bli^ment,  332.  Derive  a  revenue  from  their 
paper  currency,  401. 

People^  how  divided  into  productive  and  un- 
productive classes  according  to  the  present 
French  system  of  agricultural  political  eco- 
nomy, 275.  The  unproductive  class  greatly 
useful  to  the  others,  277.  The  great  body 
of,  how  rendered  unwarlike,  292.  The  dif- 
ferent opportunities  of  education  in  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of,  328.  The  inferior  ranks 
of,  the  greatest  consumers,  375.  The  lu- 
xurious expenses  of  these  ranks  ought  only 
to  be  taxed,  376. 

Persecution  for  religious  opinions,  the  true 
cause  of,  330. 

PerUf  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  in,  oc- 
casioned those  in  Europe  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  iU>andoned,  7 1.  These  mines  yield 
but  small  profit  to  the  proprietors,  ib.  Tax 
paid  to  the  king  of  Spain  from  these  mines. 
85.  The  early  accounts  of  Ue  splendour 
and  state  of  arts,  in  this  country  greatly 
exaggerated,  85,  86.  Present  state  of,  un- 
der the  Spanish  government,  86.  The 
working  of  the  mines  there  becomes  gradu- 
ally more  expensive,  90.  Low  state  of  arts 
there  when  first  discovered,  233.  Is  pro- 
bably more  populous  now  than  at  any  for- 
mer period,  ib. 

Philosophy,  natural,  the  origin  and  objects  of, 
322.  Moral,  the  nature  of,  explained,  ib. 
Logic,  the  origin  and  employment  of,  ib. 

Physicians^  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  la- 
bour, 4S,  44. 

Physics^  the  ancient  system  of,  explained,  322. 

Pin-makingt  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  a 
division  of  labour  in  this  art,  3. 

Plate  of  private  families,  the  melting  it  down 
to  supply  state  exigencies  an  insignificant 
resource,  178.  New  plate  is  chiefly  made 
from  old,  225. 

ploughmen^  their  knowledge  more  extensive 
than  the  generality  of  mechanics,  53. 

Pneumatics^  the  science  of,  explained,  323. 

Poivre,  M.  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of 
Chochin-China,  66. 

Poland^  a  country  still  kept  in  poverty  by  the 
feudal  system  of  its  government,  101. 

Political  economy,  the  two  distinct  objects,  and 
two  difierent  systems  of,  1 73.  The  present 
agricultural  system  of,  adopted  by  French 
philosophers,  described,  275.  Classes  of  the 
people  who  contribute  to  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land,  ib.  How  proprietors  contri- 
bute, ib.  How  cultivators  contribute,  ib. 
Artificers  and  manufacturers  unproductive, 
S76.  The  unproductive  classes  maintained 
by  the  others.  277.     Bad  tendency  of  re- 


strictions and  prohibitions  in  trade.  279 
How  this  system  is  delineated  by  M.  Quca 
naL  The  bad  efiTects  of  an  Injudidous  po- 
litical economy,  how  corrected,  2S0.  The 
capiul  error  in  this  system  pointed  out,  ib. 

Poll-taxes f  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, 162,  163.  Why  esteemed  badges  of 
slavery,  362.  The  nature  of,  considered, 
367. 

Poor,  history  of  the  laws  made  for  the  provi- 
uon  of,  in  England,  57. 

Pope  of  konut  the  great  power  formerly  as- 
sumed by,  335.  His  power  bow  reduced, 
337.  Rapid  progress  of  the  Relbnnatioii, 
338. 

Population^  riches  and  extreme  poverty  equal- 
ly unfavourable  to,  38.  It  limited  by  the 
means  of  subsistence,  ib.,  69. 

Porter,  the  proportion  of  malt  used  in  the  brew- 
ing  of,  376. 

Portugal,  the  cultivation  of  the  country  not  ad- 
vanced by  its  commerce.  171,  178.  The 
value  of  gold  and  silver  there  depreciated  fay 
prohibiting  their  exportation,  808.  Truis- 
lation  of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded 
in  1703  with  England,  283.  A  large  share 
of  the  Portugal  gold  sent  annuallj  to  Eng- 
land, ib.  Motives  that  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  to  the  East  round  the  Cape  ol 
Good  Hope,  229.  Lost  its  manufactures 
by  acquiring  rich  and  fertile  colonies,  251. 

Post-office,  a  mercantile  project,  well  calnilat- 
cd  tor  being  managed  by  a  government,  344. 

Potatoes,  remarks  on,  as  an  article  of  food,  67. 
Culture  and  great  produce  of.  ib.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  preserving  them  the  great  obstacle 
to  cultivating  them  for  general  diet,  68. 

Poverty,  sometimes  urges  nations  to  inhuman 
customs,  I.  Is  no  check  to  the  production 
of  children,  33.  But  very  unfavourable  to 
raising  them,  ib. 

Poultry,  the  cause  of  their  cheapness,  95.  Is 
a  more  important  article  of  rural  eoonony 
in  France  than  in  England,  ib. 

Pragmatic  sanction  in  France,  the  object  of. 
337.     Is  followed  by  the  concordat,  ib. 

Preferments,  ecclesiastical,  the  means  by  which 
a  national  clergy  ought  to  be  managed  by 
the  civil  magistrate,  335.  Alterations  in 
the  mode  of  electing  to  them,  ib. ,  337. 

Presbyterian  church  government,  the  nature  oi, 
described,  340.  Character  of  the  clergy  oC 
ib.,  341. 

Prices,  real  and  nominal,  of  commodities,  dis- 
tinguished, 14.  Money  price  of  goods  ex- 
plained, 1 9.  Rent  for  land  enters  into  the 
price  of  the  greater  part  of  all  commodities 
21.  The  component  parts  of  the  price  of 
goods  explained,  ib.  Natural  and  market 
prices  distinguished,  and  how  governed,  S3, 
36.  Though  raised  at  first  by  an  increase 
of  demand,  always  reduced  by  it  in  the  re- 
sult, 314. 

Primogeniture,  origin  and  motive  of  the  la^ 
of  {succession  by,  undei  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, 157.  Is  contrary  to  the  real  lutenal 
of  families,    5p. 
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fVtii<x»9  wtiy  not  well  calculated  tu  manage 
mercantile  projects  for  the  sake  of  a  revenue, 

prodigality^  the  natural  tendency  of,  botli  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  public,  138.  Pro- 
digal men  enemies  to  their  country,  140. 

Produce  of  land  and  labour  the  source  of  all 
revenue,  136.  The  value  of,  how  to  be  in- 
creased, 141. 

Profetsors  in  UntversitieSt  circumstancei  which 
^termine  their  merit,  340;  341. 

Profit,  the  various  articles  of  gain  that  pass  un- 
der the  common  idea  of,  22.  An  average 
rate  of,  in  all  countries,  23.  Averages  of, 
citremely  difficult  to  ascertain,  37.  In- 
terest of  money  the  best  standard  of,  ib. 
The  diminution  of,  a  natural  consequence 
of  prosperity,  38.  Clear  and  gross  profit 
distinguished,  40.  The  nature  of  the  high- 
est ordinary  rate  of,  defined,  ib.  Double 
interest  deemed  in  Great  Britain  a  reason- 
able mercantile  profit,  ib.  In  thriving  coun- 
tries low  profit  may  compensate  the  high 
wages  of  labour,  4 1.  The  operation  of  high 
profits  and  high  wages  compared,  ib.  Com- 
pensates inconvenience  and  disgrace,  42. 
Of  stock,  how  affected,  46.  Large  profits 
must  be  made  from  small  capitals,  47.  Why 
goods  are  cheaper  in  the  metropolis  than  in 
country  villages,  ib.  Great  fortunes  more 
frequently  made  by  trade  in  large  towns 
than  in  small  ones,  ib.  Is  naturally  tow  in 
rich,  and  high  in  poor  countries,  106.  How 
that  of  the  different  classes  of  traders  is 
raised,  148.  Private,  the  sole  motive  of  em- 
ploying capitals  in  any  branch  of  business, 
154.  When  raised  by  monopolies,  encou- 
rage luxury,  253. 

Projects,  unsuccessful  in  arts,  injurious  to  a 
country,  140. 

Property,  passions  which  prompt  mankind  to 
the  invasion  of,  297.  Civil  government  ne- 
cessary for  the  production  of,  ib.  Wealth  a 
source  of  authority,  298. 

Provisions,  how  far  the  variations  in  the  price 
of.  affect  labour  and  industry,  30,  34,  36. 
Whether  cheaper  in  the  metropolis  or  in 
country  villages,  47.  The  prices  ot,  better 
regulated  by  competition  than  by  law,  60. 
A  rise  in  the  prices  of,  must  be  uniform,  to 
shew  that  it  proceeds  from  a  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  silver,  102. 

IVoptiorj,  object  of  the  statute  of,  in  England, 
337. 

Prussia,  mode  of  assessing  the  laiid-ux  there, 
351. 

Public  works  and  institutions,  how  to  be  main- 
tained, 302.  Equity  of  tolls  for  passage 
over  roads,  bridges  and  canals,  303.  Why 
government  ought  not  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  turnpikes,  304.  Nor  of  other  pub- 
lic works,  306. 

Purveyance,  a  serrice  still  exacted  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  161. 

Q 

Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  inference  from  their 
resolut.on  to  emancipate  all  their  negro 
^avci,  159. 


Quesnas,  M.  view  of  his  agricultural  system 
of  political  economy,  279.  His  doctrine 
generaUy  subscribed  to,  282. 

Q^ito,  populousness  of  that  city,  293. 

R 

Reformation,  rapid  progress  of  the  doctrines  ot 
m  Germany,  S3d.  In  Sweden  and  Switser- 
land,  ib.  In  England  and  Scotland,  ib. 
389.  Origin  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvi- 
nistic  sects,  ib. 

Regidated  companies.     See  Companies. 

Religion,  the  object  of  instruction  in,  SSa 
Advantage  the  teachers  of  a  new  religion 
enjoy  over  those  of  one  that  is  established, 
ib.  Origin  of  persecutions  for  heretical 
opinions,  ib.  How  the  xeal  of  the  inferior 
clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  kept  alive, 
ib.  Utility  of  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
331.  How  united  with  the  civil  power,  ib^ 
332. 

Rent,  reserved,  ought  not  to  consist  of  money, 
14.  But  of  corn,  ib.  Of  land,  constitutes 
a  thiid  part  of  the  price  of  most  kinds  of 
goods,  21.  An  average  rate  of,  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  how  regulated,  23.  Makes  the 
first  deduction  from  the  produoe  of  labour 
employed  upon  land,  27.  The  terms  of, 
how  adjusted  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
60^  61.  Is  sometimes  demanded  for  what 
is  altogether  incapable  of  human  improve- 
ment, 61.  Is  paid  for,  and  produced,  by 
land  in  almost  all  situations,  ib.  The  gene- 
ral proportion  paid  for  coal  mines,  71.  And 
metal  mines,  ib.  Mines  of  precious  ftones 
frequently  yield  no  rent,  73.  How  pud  in 
anaent  times,  76.  Is  raised,  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  by  every  improvement  in 
the  circumstances  of  society,  105.  Gross 
and  neat  rent  distinguished,  115.  How 
rused  and  paid  under  feudal  govem- 
menu,  137.  Present  average  proportk>n  of, 
compared  with  the  produce  of  the  land,  ib. 
Of  houses  distinguished  into  two  parts,  354. 
Difference  between  rent  of  houses  and  rent 
of  land,  355.  Rent  of  a  house  the  Lett  es- 
timate of  a  tenant's  circumstances,  ib. 

Retainers,  under  the  feudal  system  of  govern- 
ment described,  167.  How  the  connection 
between  them  and  their  lords  was  broken, 
169. 

Revenue,  the  origimJ  source  of,  pointed  out, 
22.  Of  a  country,  of  what  it  consista, 
115.  The  neat  revenue  of  a  society  dimi- 
nished by  supporting  a  circulating  stock  of 
money,  116.  Money  no  part  of  revenue, 
117.  Is  not  to  be  computed  in  money,  but 
in  what  money  vrill  purchase,  ib.  How 
produced,  and  how  appropriated,  in  the 
first  insunce,  136.  Produce  of  Und,  ib 
Produce  of  manufactures,  ib.  Must  always 
replace  capital,  ib.  The  proportion  between 
revenue  and  capital  regulates  the  proportion 
between  idleness  and  industry,  138.  Both  the 
savings  and  the  spendings  of,  annoally,  con> 
fumed,  ib.  Of  every  society,  equal  to  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  produoe 
of  ita  industrr,  184.     Of  the  customa,  io> 
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firease  bj  drawbacks,  205.    Why  govern- 
meot  ought  not  to  take  the  management  of 
tarnpikef,  to  derive  a  revenae  from  them, 
304.    Poblic  works  of  a  local  nature  always 
better  maintained  bj  prorincial  revenues 
than  by  the  general  revenue  of  the  state, 
906.     The  abuses  in  provincial  revenues 
trifling,  when  compared  with  those  in  the 
revenue  of  a  great  empire,  ib.    The  greater 
the  revenue  of  the  church,  the  smaller  must 
be  that  of  the  state,  341.    The  revenue  of 
the  state  ought  to  be  raised  proportionablj 
from  the  whole  society,  342.     Loeal  ex* 
penses  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  re- 
venue, 343.    Inquiry  into  the  sources  of 
public  revenue,  ib.     Of  the  republic  of 
Hamburgh,  ib.,  344.    Whether  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain  could  undertake  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  bank,  to  derive  a  revenue 
from  it,  ib.    The  post-office,  a  mercantile 
project,  well  calculated  for  being  managed 
by  government,  ib.    Princes  not  well  qua- 
lified  to  improve  their  fortunes  by  trade,  ib. 
The  English  East    India  Company  good 
traders  before  they  became  sovereigns,  but 
f>aeh  character  now  spoils  the  other,  ib.  Ex- 
pedient of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
to  raise  money,  845.    Rent  of  land  the  most 
permanent  fund,  ib.    Feudal  revenues,  ib. 
Of  Great  Britain,  ib.    Revenue  from  land  I 
proportioned  not  to  the  rent  but  to  the  pro- 1 
auce,  346.    Reasons  for  selling  the  crown 
lands,    ib.,    347.     An  improved    land-tax 
suggested,  349.    The  nature  and  effect  of 
tithes  explained,  352.     Why  a  revenue  can- 
not be  raised  in  kind,  353.     When  raised 
in  money,  how  affected  by  different  modes 
of  valuation,  ib.     A  proportionable  tax  on 
houses  the  best  source    of  revenue,  355. 
Remedies  for  the  diminution  of,  according 
to  their  causes,  374.     Bad  effects  of  farm- 
ing out  public  revenues,  381.    The  different 
sources  of  revenue  in  France,  384.     How 
expended  in  the  rude  state  of  society.  385. 

nice,  a  very  productive  article  of  cultivation, 
67.  Requires  a  soil  unfit  for  raising  any 
other  kind  of  food,  ib.  Rice  countries  more 
populous  than  com  countries,  86. 

Riches,  the  chief  enjoyment  of,  consists  in  the 
parade  of,  72,  73. 

Risk,  instances  of  the  inattention  mankind  pay 
to  it,  45. 

Roads,  good,  the  public  advantages  of,  62. 
How  to  be  made  and  maintained,  303.  The 
maintenance  of,  why  improper  to  be  trust- 
ed to  private  interest,  304.  General  state 
of,  in  France,  305.     In  China,  ib. 

Romans,  why  copper  became  the  standard  of 
value  among  them,  16.  The  extravagant 
prices  paid  by  them  for  certain  luxuries  for 
the  table  accounted  for,  92.  The  value  of 
silver  higher  among  them  than  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  ib.  The  republic  of,  founded 
on  a  division  of  land  among  the  citizens, 
228.  The  Agrarian  law  only  executed  upon 
one  or  two  occasions,  ib.  How  the  citi- 
zens who  had  no  land  subsisted,  ib.  Dis- 
tinction between  the  Roman  and    Greek 


colonies,  ib.  The  Improvement  of  tin  f» 
mer  slower  than  that  of  the  latter,  SSL 
Origin  of  the  social  war,  257.  The  repiib> 
lie  ruined  by  extending  the  privilege  of  Eo' 
man  citizens  to  the  greater  piart  of  the  iaha* 
bitants  of  Italy,  258.  When  eontribntioBS 
were  first  raised  to  maintain  thoee  who  went 
to  the  wars,  290.  Soldiers  not  n  disttnet 
profession  there,  291.  Improvement  of  tbe 
Roman  armies  by  discipline,  294.  How 
that  discipline  was  lost,  295.  The  fidi  ei 
the  western  empire,  how  effected,  ib.  Be* 
marks  on  the  education  of  the  ancient  Bo- 
mans,  824.  Their  morals  superior  to  those 
of  the  Greeks,  ib.  State  of  law,  and  fonu 
of  justice,  325.  The  martial  spirit  of  tbi» 
people,  how  supported,  329.  Great  redno- 
tions  of  the  coin  practised  by,  at  partienlar 
exigencies,  396. 

Amns,  modern,  how  the  seal  of  the  infSerior 
clergy  of,  is  kept  alive,  390.  The  clergy 
of,  one  great  spiritual  army  dispersed  is 
different  quatters  over  Europe,  335. 
power  during  the  feudal  monkish 
milar  to  that  of  tha  temporal  barons, 
Their  power,  how  redacad,  337. 

Rouen^  why  a  town  of  great  trade,  138. 

Ruddunan^  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  te 
ancient  price  of  wheat  in  Scotland,  77. 

Rustion  was  civilised  under  Peter  Uie  Great 
by  a  standing  army,  296. 

S 

Sailors^  why  no  sensible  inconvenience  felt  by 
the  great  numbers  disbanded  at  the  close  of 
a  war,  190. 

Salt,  account  of  foreign  salt  imported  into 
Scotland,  and  of  Scotch  salt  delivered  duty 
free  for  the  fishery,  288,  Append,  Is  an 
object  of  heavy  taxation  everywhere,  369. 
The  coUectlDn  of  the  duty  on,  expensive, 
380. 

Sardinia,  the  land-tax  how  assessed  titers, 
352. 

Saxon  lords,  their  authority  and  jurisdiction  ss 
great  before  the  Conquest  as  those  of  the 
Normans  were  afterwards,  168. 

Schools,  parochial,  observations  on,  328. 

Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
enthusiasm  and  superstition,  333. 

Scipio,  his  Spanish  militia  rendered  superior 
to  the  Carthaginian  militia  by  discipline  siid 
service,  294. 

Sootland,  compared  with  England  as  to  the 
priceii  of  labour  and  provisions,  31.  E«> 
marks  on  the  population  of  the  Highlands 
33.  The  market  rate  of  interest  hight^ 
than  the  legal  rate,  37.  The  situation  (rf 
cottagers  there  described,  49.  Apprentice' 
ships  and  corporations,  51.  The  common 
people  of,  why  neither  so  strong  nor  so 
nandsome  as  the  same  class  in  England,  68. 
Cause  of  the  frequent  emigrations  from,  80. 
Progress  of  agriculture  there  before  the  un- 
ion with  England,  93.  Present  obstructioos 
to  better  husbandry,  ib.,  94.  The  price  o( 
wool  reduced  by  the  Union,  99.  OpenUioo 
of  the  several  banking  companies  establiib- 
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•d  there,  190.     Amount  of  the  circulating 
tuontj  there  before  the  Union»  ibu    Amount 
of  the  pretcnt  circulating  cash,  ISl.     Coune 
of  dcelingt  in  the  Scotch  benki,  ib.     Dif- 
ficulties occasioned  by  these  banks  issuing 
too  much  paper,  ISS.      Necessary  caution 
lor  some  time  observed  by  the  ImuUls  in  giv- 
ing credit  to  their  customers,  with  the  good 
effects  of  it,  194.     The  scheme  cT  drawing 
and  redrawing  adopted  by  traders,  12&     lu 
pernicious  tendency  eiplained,    ib.,    1S7. 
History  of  the  Ayr  bank,  128.     Mr.  Law's 
scheme  to  improve  the  country,  150.     The 
prices  of  goods  in,  not  altered  l^  paper  cur- 
rcncy,  ISS.     Effiict  of  the  optional  clauses 
in  thdr  notes,  ib.    Cause  of  the  speedy  es- 
tablishment of  the  Reformation  there,  SS9. 
The  disorders  attending  popular  elections  of 
the  dergy  there,  occasioned  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage to  be  established,  ibw     Amount  of 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  clergy,  S49. 
Sea.  urwiee  and  military  service  by  land,  com- 
pared, 45. 
.Urdf  ta  rtiigimi^  the  more  numerous,  the  better 
for  society,  339.     Why  they  generally  pro- 
fess the  austere  system  of  morality.  555. 
Self'love  the  governing  principle  in  the  inter- 
course of  human  soci^,  6, 
Servantit    menial,  distinguished  from   hired 
workmen,  155.     The  various  orders  of  men 
who  rank  in  the  former  dass  in  reference  to 
their  labour,  156.     Tlieir  labour  unproduc- 
tive, 98a 
Settiemenit  of  the  poor,  brief  review  of  the  Eng- 
lish  laws  relating  to,  57.     The  removals  of 
the  poor  a  violsSoo  of  natural  liberty,  59. 
The  law  of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  191. 
fltggi.  frequently  lulled  in  Spain  for  the  sake 
of  the  fleece  and  the  tallow,  97.    Severe  laws 
against  the  asportation  of  them  and  their 
wool.  968. 
ShephtrdSt  war,  how  supported  by  a  nation  of, 
989.      Inequality  of  fortune  among,  the 
source  of  great  authority,  998.     Birth  and 
Cunily  highly  honoured  in  nations  of  shep- 
herds, ib.     Inequality  of  fortune  first  began 
to  take  place  in  the  aga  of  shepherds,  999. 
And  introduced  dvil  government,  ib. 
Shetland,  how  rents  are  estimated  and  paid 

there,  61. 
8Uk  nuinufaeiurtt  how  transferred  from  Lucca 

to  Venice,  166. 
SUeer,  the  first  standard  coinage  of  the  nor- 
thern  subverters  of  the  Roman  empire,  16. 
Its  proportional  value  to  gold  regulated  by 
law,  17.  Is  the  measure  of  the  value  of 
gold,  ib.  Mint  price  of  silver  in  England, 
ibu  Inquiry  into  the  diflerence  t>etween  tiie 
mint  and  market  price  of  bullion,  ib.,  18. 
How  to  preserve  the  silver  coin  from  being 
melted  down  lor  profit,  18.  The  mines  ol, 
in  Europe,  why  genmlly  abandoned,  71. 
Evidences  of  the  small  profit  they  yield  to 
the  proprietors  in  Peru,  ib.  Qualities  for 
which  this  metal  is  valued,  79.  The  most 
abundant  mines  of.  would  add  little  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  7S.  But  the  increase 
in   the  quantity  of,    would  depreciate   its 


own  valuer  74.  Circumstances  that  might 
counteract  this  elBect,  ib.  Historical  view 
of  the  variations  in  the  value  of,  during  the 
four  last  centuries,  ib.,  75.  Remarks  on  its 
rise  in  value  compared  with  com,  76.  Cir- 
cumstances that  might  have  misled  writer? 
in  reviewing  the  vdue  cf  silver,  ib.  Com 
the  best  standard  for  judging  of  the  real 
value  of  silver,  79.  The  price  of,  how  af- 
fectad  by  the  increase  of  quantity,  ib.  The 
value  of,  sunk  by  the  discovery  of  the  Ame- 
rican mines,  81.  When  the  reduction  of 
its  value  from  this  cause  appears  to  havt 
been  completed,  ib.  Tax  piud  from  the 
Peruvian  mines  to  the  king  of  Spain,  85. 
The  value  of  silver  kept  up  by  an  extension 
of  the  market,  ib.  Is  the  most  profitable 
commodity  that  can  be  sent  to  China,  86. 
The  value  of,  how  proportioned  to  that  of 
gold  before  and  afier  the  discovery  of  the 
American  minesi  89.  The  quantity  oom- 
OBonly  in  the  maricet  in  proportion  to  thai 
of  gold  probably  greater  than  Ukeir  relative 
values  iiMiicate,  ib.  The  value  of,  probably 
rising,  and  why,  90,  91.  The  opinion  of  a 
depredation  of  its  value  not  well  founded, 
lOa  The  real  value  of,  degraded  by  the 
bounty  on  the  eiportation  of  com,  907. 

Sinking fknd  in  the  British  finances  eiplained, 
389.  Is  inadenuate  to  the  dtscfaarse  of 
former  debts,  ana  almost  wholly  applud  to 
other  purposes,  591.  Motives  to  the  mis- 
application of  it,  &!.,  399. 

Staves,  the  labour  of.  dearer  to  the  masters  than 
that  of  freemen,  53.  Under  feudal  lords,  dr- 
cumstanceaof  their  situation,  159.  Countries 
where  this  order  of  men  still  remains,  ib. 
Why  the  service  of  slaves  is  preferred  to 
that  of  freemen,  ib.  Tbdr  labour  why  un 
profitable,  ib.  Causes  of  the  abolishing  of 
slavery  throughout  the  greater  part  Of  Eu- 
rope, 160.  Recdvemore  protection  firom 
the  magistrate  in  an  arbitrary  government 
than  in  one  that  is  free,  941.  Why  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  by  the  ancient  Gre- 
cians, 984.  Why  no  improvements  are  to  be 
expected  from  them,  ib. 

Smuggiingt  a  tempting,  but  generally  a  ruin- 
oue  employment,  46.  Encouraged  by  high 
duties,  .S73.  Remedies  agdnst,  374.  The 
crime  of,  morally  considered,  581. 

Society,  humao,  the  first  prindples  of,  6. 

Soldiert,  remarks  on  their  motives  for  engag- 
ing in  the  military  line,  4^  Comparison  be- 
tween the  land  and  sea  service,  ib.  Why  no 
sensible  inconvenience  fek  by  the  disbanding 
of  great  numbers  after  a  war  is  over,  190. 
Rmsou  of  tbdr  first  serving  for  pay,  991. 
How  they  became  a  distinct  dsiss  of  the 
people,  999.  How  distinguished  from  the 
militia,  S>.  Alteration  m  tbdr  exercise 
produced  by  the  invention  of  fire-arma,  ib. 

Semik  Sea  company^  amaaoc  capital  once  en- 
joyed by,  511.  Mercantile  and  stsck-job* 
bing  projects  of,  512.  Assiento  contract, 
ib.  Whale  fishery.  iK  The  capital  of 
tumed  into  annuity  stodL,  ib.,  588. 
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S*wereignt  three  duties  only  necessary  for  him 
to  attend  to  for  supporting  a  system  of  na- 
tural liberty,  286.  How  he  is  to  protect  the 
tfociety  from  external  violence,  289,  296. 
And  die  members  of  it  from  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  each  other,  297.  And  to 
maintain  public  works  and  institutions,  302. 

Sjtain,  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  Europe, 
notwithstanding  its  rich  mines,  101.  Its 
commerce  has  produced  no  considerable  ma- 
nufactures for  distant  sale,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  remains  uncultivated, 
171,  1 72.  Spanish  mode  of  estimating  their 
American  discoveries,  173.  The  value  of 
gold,  and  silver  there  depreciated  by  lay- 
mg  a  tax  on  the  exportation  of  them,  208. 
Agriculture  and  manufactures  there  dis- 
couraged by  the  redundancy  of  gold  and 
silver,  ib.,  209-  Natural  consequences  that 
would  result  from  taking  away  this  tax,  ib. 
The  real  and  pretended  motives  of  the  court 
of  Castile  for  taking  possession  of  the  coun- 
tries discovered  by  Columbus,  230.  The 
tax  on  gold  and  silver,  how  reduced,  ib. 
Gold  the  object  of  all  the  enterprises  to  the 
new  world,  ib.  The  colonies  of,  less  popu- 
lous than  those  of  any  other  European  na- 
tion, 232,  233.  Asserted  an  exclusive  claim 
to  all  America,  until  the  miscarriage  of  their 
invincible  armada,  ib.  Policy  of  the  trade 
with  the  colonies,  236.  The  American  es- 
tablishments of,  effected  by  private  adven- 
turers, who  received  little  beyond  permis- 
uon  from  the  government,  242.  Lost  its 
manufactures  by  acquiring  rich  and  fertile 
colonies,  251.  The  alcavala  tax  there  ex- 
plained, 381.  The  ruin  of  the  Spanish  ma- 
nufactures attributed  to  it,  ib. 

SpectUationt  a  distinct  employment  in  improv- 
ed society,  5.  Speculative  merchants  de- 
scribed, 47. 

^Gge,  public  performers  on,  paid  for  the  con- 
tempt attending  their  profession,  44.  The 
political  use  of  dramatic  representations, 
334. 

Stamp  duties  in  England  and  Holland,  re- 
marks on,  363,  364,  365. 

Steel- bow  tenants  in  Scotland,  what,  160. 

Stock,  the  profits  raised  on,  in  manufactures, 
explained,  20.  In  trade,  an  increase  of, 
raises  wages,  and  diminishes  profit,  36. 
Must  be  larger  in  a  great  town  than  in  a 
country  village,  37.  Natural  consequences 
of  a  deficiency  of  stock  in  new  colonies,  38. 
The  profits  on,  little  aflTected  by  the  easi- 
ness or  difficulty  of  learning  a  trade,  43. 
But  by  the  risk  or  disagreeableness  of  the 
business,  46.  Stock  employed  for  profit 
sets  into  motion  the  greater  part  of  useful 
labour,  106.  No  accumulation  of,  necessary 
in  the  rude  state  of  society,  111.  The  ac- 
cumulation of,  necessary  to  the  division  of 
labour,  ib.  Stock  distinguished  into  two 
parts,  112.  The  general  stock  of  a  coun- 
try or  society  explained,  113.  Houses,  ib. 
Improved  land,  ib.  Personal  abilities,  ib. 
Money  and  provisions,  114.  Raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  goods,  ib.     Stock  of 


individuals,  bow  employed,  115.  b  fre- 
quently buried  or  concealed  in  aibitnr} 
countries,  tb.  The  profits  on*  dccwMt  ta 
proportion  as  the  quantity  increasea,  137 
On  what  principles  stock  is  lent  and  bor- 
rowed at  inter^  144.  That  of  every  so- 
ciety divided  among  difiRsrent  emplqynieiMi^ 
in  the  proportion  most  agreeable  to  die  pob- 
Uc  interest,  by  the  private  views  of  in£vi- 
duals,  260.  The  natural  distribution  oC 
deranged  by  monopolising  systems,  2SL 
Every  deranffement  o!^  injurioua  to  the  so. 
dety,  262.  Mercantile,  is  barren  and  on- 
productive,  according  to  the  French  agri- 
cultural system  of  political  economy,  277. 
How  far  the  revenue  from,  is  an  object  oi 
taxation,  357.  A  tax  on,  intended  under 
the  land-tax,  S58. 

Stockingi,  why  cheaply  manufactured  in  Scot- 
land, 49.  When  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, 104. 

Stone  quarrieSf  their  value  depends  on  uta^ 
tion,  69,  74. 

Stones,  precious,  ot  no  use  but  for  onuuneoi, 
and  how  the  price  oC  is  regulated.  78.  The 
most  abundant  mines,  would  add  little  ts 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  ib. 

Subordination,  how  introduced  into  society 
297.    Personal  qualificadoos.  ih.     Age  and 
fortune,  ib.     Birth,  298.      Birth  ami  fior^ 
tune  two  great  sources  of  perKinal  disCine. 
tion,  ib. 

Sitbsidy,  old,  in  the  English  customs,  the  draw- 
backs upon,  203  Origin  and  import  of  tfat 
term,  972. 

Sugar,  a  very  |)rofitable  article  of  cultivatioa, 
66,159.  Drawbackson  the  importation  of, 
from  England,  204.  Might  be  cultivated 
by  the  drill-plough,  instead  of  all  hand-la- 
bour by  slaves,  241.  A  proper  subject  for 
taxation,  as  an  article  sold  at  nxHiopoly 
price,  378. 

Sumptuary  laws  superfluous  restrainu  on  the 
common  people,  142. 

Surinam,  present  stale  of  the  Dutch  colony 
there,  234. 

Switzerland,  establishment  of  the  Reformatioa 
in  Berne  and  Zurich,  338.  The  clergy  then 
zealous  and  industrious,  842.  Taxes  bow 
paid  there,  359,  363. 


Taille,  in  France,  the  nature  of  that  tax,  and 
its  operation,  explained,  161. 

Talents,  natural,  not  so  various  in  different 
men  as  is  supposed,  7. 

Tartars,  their  manner  of  conducting  war,  88<)l 
Their  invasions  dreadful,  ib. 

Tavemier,  his  account  of  the  diamond  minci 
of  Golconda  and  Visiapour,  73. 

Taxest  the  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  govotn 
ment,  162.  The  sources  from  whence  they 
must  arise,  347.  Unequal  taxes,  ib.  Ought 
to  be  clear  and  certain,  ib.  Ought  to  b« 
levied  at  the  times  most  convenient  for  psj> 
ment,  ib.  Ought  to  take  as  little  as  possi- 
ble out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  mora 
than  is  brought  into  the  public  trvasurt.Stf 
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How  they  may  be  made  more  burdentome 
to  the  people  than  beneficial  to  the  sove- 
reign, ib.  The  land-tax  of  Great  Britain, 
ib.  Land-tax  of  Venice,  349.  Improre- 
menta  suggested  for  a  land-tax,  ib.  Mode 
of  assessing  the  land*uz  in  Prussia,  551. 
Tithes  a  veiy  unequal  tax,  and  a  discour. 
acement  to  improvement,  552.  Operation 
of  tai  on  house  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant, 
854.  A  proportionable  tax  on  houses  the 
best  source  of  revenue,  S55.  How  far  the 
revenue  from  stock  is  a  proper  object  of  tax- 
ation, 357.  Whether  interest  of  money  is 
proper  for  taxation,  ib.  How  taxes  are  paid 
at  Hamburgh,  S39.  In  Switserland,  ib. 
Taxes  upon  particular  employments,  ib. 
Poll-taxes,  362.  Taxes  badges  of  liberty, 
ib.  Taxes  upon  tht?  transfer  of  property, 
362.  Stamp  duties,  363.  On  whom  the 
several  kinds  of  taxes  principally  fall,  364. 
Taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  365.  Capi- 
tation taxes^  367.  Taxes  upon  consumable 
commodities,  368.  Upon  necessaries,  ib. 
Upon  luxuries,  ib.  Principal  necessaries 
taxed,  369.  Absurdities  in  taxation,  370. 
Ditferent  parts  of  Europe  very  highly  taxed, 
ib.  Two  different  methods  of  uxing  con- 
sumable commodities,  ib.  Sir  Matthew 
Decker's  scheme  of  taxation  considered,  371. 
Excise  and  customs,  ib.  Taxation  some- 
times not  an  instrument  of  revenue,  but  of 
monopoly,  373.  Improvements  of  the  cus- 
toms suggested,  374.  Taxes  paid  in  the 
price  of  a  commodity  little  adverted  to,  379, 
380.  On  luxuries,  the  good  and  bad  pro- 
perties of,  ib.  Bad  effects  of  farming  them 
out,  383.  How  the  finances  of  France  might 
ve  reformed,  384.  French  and  English 
taxations  compared,  ib.  New  taxes  always 
generate  discontent,  391,  392.  How  far 
Uie  British  system  of  taxation  might  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire,  397.  Such  a  plan  might  speedily 
discharge  the  national  debt,  399. 

Tea*  grtat  imponation  and  consumption  of 
that  drug  in  Britain,  86. 

Teachers  in  UnwersiiieSf  tendency  of  endow- 
ments to  diminish  their  application,  31 9.  The 
jorisdictions  to  which  they  are  subject  little 
calculated  to  quicken  their  diligence,  ib. 
Are  frequently  obliged  to  gain  protection  by 
servility,  ib.  Defects  in  their  establishments, 
ib.,  3S0.  Teachers  amons  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  superior  to  those  of 
modern  times,  326.  Circumstances  which 
draw  good  ones  to,  or  drain  them  from,  the 
universities,  340.  Their  employment  na- 
turally renders  them  eminent  in  letters,  341. 

Tenures,  feudal,  general  observations  on,  137. 
Described,  157. 

T%eology,  monkish,  the  complexion  of,  323. 

Thoulouse,  salary  paid  to  counsellor  or  judge 
in  the  parliament  of,  301. 

TYk,  average  rent  of  the  mines  of  in  Cornwall, 
7 1 .  Yield  a  greater  profit  to  the  proprietors 
than  the  salver  mines  of  Peru,  ib.,  72.  Re- 
gulations under  which  tin  mines  are  worked. 


Tobacco,  the  culture  of.  why  restrained  in  Eu- 
rope, 66.  Not  so  profitable  an  article  ot 
cultivation  in  the  West  Indies  as  sugar,  ib. 
The  amount  and  course  of  the  British  trade 
with,  explained,  153.  The  whole  duty  upon, 
drawn  back  on  exportation,  204.  Conse- 
quences of  the  exclusive  trade  Britain  en- 
joys with  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  thi«  ar- 
ticle, 244. 

ToUs,  for  passage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  ni^- 
vigable  canals,  the  equity  of,  shewn,  303. 
Upon  carriages  of  luxury,  ouffht  to  be  high- 
er than  upon  carriages  of  utiu^,  ib.  The 
management  of  turnpikes  often  an  object  of 
just  complaint,  304.  Why  government 
ought  not  to  have  the  managment  of  turn- 
pikes, ib.,  379. 

T'^nnage  and  poundage,  origin  of  those  duties, 
372. 

Tontine  in  the  French  finances,  what,  with  the 
derivation  of  the  name,  390. 

TWns,  the  places  where  industry  is  most  pro- 
fiubly  exerted,  53.  The  spirit  of  combination 
prevdent  among  manufacturers,  ib.,  54.  Ac- 
cording to  what  circumstances  the  general 
character  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  industry  is 
formed,  137.  The  reciprocal  nature  of  the 
trade  between  them  and  Uie  country  explain- 
ed, 155.  Subsist  on  the  surplus  produce  of 
the  country,  ib.  How  first  formed,  156.  Are 
continual  fairs,  ib.  Tlie  original  poverty  and 
servile  state  of  the  inhabitants  of,  1 62.  Their 
early  exemptions  and  privileges,  how  ob- 
tained, ib.  The  inhabitants  of,  obtained 
liberty  much  earlier  than  the  occupiers 
of  land  in  the  country,  163.  Origin  of  free 
burghs,  ib.  Origin  of  corporations,  ib. 
Why  allowed  to  form  militia,  164.  How 
the  increase  and  riches  of  commercial  towns 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
countries  to  which  tl;cy  belonged,  167. 

Trade,  double  interest  deemed  a  reasonable 
mercantile  profit  in,  40.  Four  general  clas- 
ses of,  equally  necessary  to,  and  dependent 
on,  each  other,  !  47.  Wholesale,  three  dif- 
ferent sorts  of,  151.  The  different  returns 
of  home  and  foreign  trade,  ib.  The  nature 
and  operation  of  the  carrying  trade  eitamin* 
ed,  152.  The  principles  of  foreigr*  trade 
examined,  153.  The  trade  between  town 
and  country  explained,  155.  Original  po* 
verty  and  servile  state  of  the  inhabitanU  of 
towns  under  feudal  government,  162.  Ex- 
emptions and  privileges  granted  to  them,  ib. 
Extension  of  commerce  by  rude  nations  sel- 
ling their  own  raw  produce  for  the  manu- 
factures of  more  civilixed  countries,  165.  Its 
saluury  effects  on  the  government  and  man- 
ners of  a  country,  1 67.  Subverted  the  feudal 
authoritv,  168.  The  independence  of  trades- 
men and  artisans  explained,  169.  The  capi- 
tals acquired  by,  very  precarious,  until  some 
part  lutt  been  realised  by  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  land,  172.  Over- trading,  the 
cause  of  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  money, 
176.  The  importation  ofgolcl  and  silver 
not  the  principal  benefit  derived  from  foreign 
trade,  181.     Elbct  produced  In  trade  an^ 
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fOAnufactures  by  the  discovery  of  America, 
ib.  And  by  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the 
East  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ib.     Error  of  commercial  writers  in  estima- 
ting national  vrealth  by  gold  and  silver,  182. 
Inquiry  into  the  cause  and  effect  of  restraints 
upon  trade,  ib.     Individuals,  by  pursuing 
their  own  interest,  unknowingly   promote 
that  of  the  public,    184.      L«gal  regula- 
tions, of  trade  unsafe,  ib.     Retaliatory  re- 
Jrulations  between  nations,  189.     Measures 
or  laying  trade  open  ought  to  be  carried 
into  eiecution  slowly,  191.  I'olicy  of  the  re- 
straints on  trade  between  France  and  Britain 
considered,  192.    No  certain  criterion  to  de- 
termine on  which  side  the  balance  of  trade 
between  two  countries  turns,  ib.  Most  of  the 
regulation?  of,  founded  on  a  mistaken  doc- 
trine of  the  balance  of  trade,  1 99.    Is  gene- 
rally founded  on  narrow  principles  of  policy, 
201.  Drawbacks  of  duties,  20S.    The  dealer 
who  employs  his  whole  stock  on  one  single 
branch  of  business  has  an  advantage  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  workman  who  employs 
bis  whole  labour  on  a  single  operation,  216. 
Conseouences  of  drawing  it  from  a  number 
of  small  channels  into  one  great  channel, 
249.     Colony  trade,  and  the  monopoly  oif 
that  trade  distinguished,  250.       llie    in- 
terest of  the  consumer  constantly  sacrificed 
to  that  of  the  producer,  874.     Advantages 
attending  a  perfect  freedom  of,  to  landed 
nations,  according  to  the  present  agricultu- 
ral system  of  political  economy  in  France, 
278.     Origin  of  forei^  trade,  279.     Con- 
sequences of  high  duUes  ana  prohibitions  in 
landed  nations,  ib.     How  trade  augments 
the  revenue  of  a  country,  281.     Nature  of 
the  trading  intercourse  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  and  those  of  the  countr}', 
285. 
Trades,  cause  and  effect  of  the  separation  ol^ 

S.     Origin  of,  7. 
Transit  duties  eiplained,  379. 
Travelling  for  education,  summary  view  of  the 

eff'ecU  of,  324. 
Treasures,  why  formerly  accumulated  by  prin- 
ces, 180. 
Treasure-trove,  tlie  term  explained,  115.  Why 
an  important  branch  of  revenue  under  the 
ancient  feudal  governments,  385. 
Turkey  conqmny,  short  historical  view  of  308. 
Turnpikes,     See  ToUs, 
Tithes,  why  an  unequal  tax,  352.      The  levy- 
ing of,  a  great  discouragement  to  improve- 
ments, ib.     The  fixing  a  modus  for,  a  re- 
lief to  the  farmer,  355. 


Value,  the  term  defined,  12. 

'/edius  PoUio,  his  cruelty  to  his  slaves  checked 
by  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus,  which 
could  not  have  been  done  under  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  241. 

Venice,  origin  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  that 
city,  166.  Traded  in  East  India  goods  be- 
fore the  sea  track  round  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope  waa  discovered,  2W,  289.     Matinc^ 
the  laod-tas  in  that  republic,  S4d> 

Venitont  the  price  cf,  in  Britain,  doee  not  can 
pensate  the  eipenae  of  a  deer  pork,  94. 

Vicnhna  kerediiatmm  amon^  the  encient  Bo- 
mans,  the  nature  of,  explaincd«  363. 

ViUageit  bow  first  formed,  156. 

ViiUnage^  probable  cause  of  the  weeiing  om 
of  that  tenure  in  Europe,  16a  161. 

Vineyard,  the  moat  profiublo  pert  of  agricul- 
ture, both  among  the  anctenta  and  modaro^ 
65.  Great  advantages  derived  from  peco- 
liarities  of  toil  in,  ib. 

Univenitiest  the  emolumenta  of  the  teachen 
in,  how  far  calculated  to  promote  their  dili- 
genoe,  319.  The  profeaaors  at  Oxford  hsft 
mostly  given  up  teaching,  ib.  Thoae  i» 
France  subject  to  incompetent  juriadictioBs, 
ib.  The  privileges  of  graduatee  impropctly 
obtained,  39a  Abuse  of  lectoreahipa,  Sk 
The  discipline  of,  seldom  calculated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  studenta,  ib.  Are  in  England, 
more  corrupted  than  the  public  achoola,  S21. 
Original  foundation  of,  Ux  How  Latin  b^ 
came  an  evential  article  in  academical  edn- 
cation,  ib.  How  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language  was  introduced,  ib.,  -SSS.  The  three 
ffreat  brandies  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
lb.  Are  now  divided  into  five  breachta,  ib. 
The  monkish  coune  of  education  in,  S9S. 
Have  not  been  very  ready  to  adopt  improve- 
menta,  ib.  Are  not  well  calctalatad  to  pee- 
pare  men  for  the  world,  324.  How  filled  wilk 
Kood  professors,  or  drained  of  them,  340. 
Where  the  worst  and  best  profossors  art 
generally  to  be  met  vrith,  ib.,  341. — Ser 
Colleges  and  Teachers. 

W 

IVages  of  labour,  how  settled  between  maitcn 
and  workmen,  27.  The  workmen  general- 
ly obliged  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  tfaeti 
employers,  ib.  Tlie  opposition  of  workmen 
outrageous,  and  seldom  successful,  2S.  Gr> 
cumstances  which  operate  to  raise  wages,  ih 
The  extent  of  wages  limited  by  the  funds 
from  which  they  arise,  ib.  Why  higher  in 
North  America  than  in  England,  ib.  Arr 
low  in  countries  that  are  stationary,  ih 
Not  oppressively  low  in  Great  Britain,  30. 
A  distinction  made  here  between  the  wages 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  SI.  If  sufiScieot 
in  dear  years,  they  must  be  ample  in  season 
of  plenty,  ib.  Different  rates  of,  in  differ- 
ent places,  ib.  Liberal  wages  encourage 
industry  and  propagation,  S3.  An  advance 
of,  necessarily  raises  the  price  of  many  com- 
modities 36.  An  average  of.  not  easily 
ascertained,  37.  The  operation  of  high 
wages  and  high  profits  compared,  41- 
Causes  of  the  variations  of,  in  diflferent  em- 
ployments, ib.  Are  generally  higher  io 
new,  than  in  old  trades,  48,  57.  Legal  iv* 
gulations  of,  destroy  indusUy  and  ingeau- 
ity,  59,  60.  Natural  effect  of  a  direct  tu 
upon,  365. 

fVatpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  excise  scheme  defend* 
ed,  375. 
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IFauti  of  mankind  bow  supplied  through  the 
operation  of  labour,  9»  10.  How  extended, 
io  proportion  to  their  supply,  69.  The  far 
sreater  part  of  them  supplied  from  the  pro- 
auce  of  other  men's  lalx>ur,  111. 

War$t  foreign,  the  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of,  in  the  present  century,  have  little  depen  • 
dence  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  a 
nation,  178, 179.  How  supported  by  a  na- 
tion of  hunters,  S89.  By  a  nation  of  shep- 
herds, ib.  By  a  nation  of  husbandmen, 
S90.  Men  of  miliury  age,  what  proportion 
they  bear  to  the  whole  society,  ib.  Feudal 
wars,  how  supported,  ib.  ^  Causes  which,  in 
the  advanced  state  of  society,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  those  who  took  the  field,  to 
maintain  themselves,  ib.  How  the  art  of 
war  became  a  distinct  profession,  JI9I. 
Distinction  between  the  militia  and  regular 
forces,  292.  Alteration  in  the  art  of  war 
produced  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  ib^ 
296.  Importance  of  discipline,  293.  Ma- 
cedonian army,  294.  Carthaginian  army, 
ib.  Roman  army,  ib.  Feudal  armies,  295. 
A  well  reffulated  standing  army,  the  only 
defence  of  a  dviltied  country,  and  the  only 
means  for  speedily  civiliiing  a  barbarous 
country,  296.  The  want  of  parsimony  dur- 
ing peace,  imposes  on  states  the  necctsi^  of 
contracting  debts  to  carry  on  war,  386,  391. 
Why  war  u  agreeable  to  those  who  live  se- 
cure from  the  immediate  calamities  of  it, 
391.  Advantages  of  raising  the  supplies 
for,  within  the  year,  394. 

U^aick  movements,  great  reduction  in  tne  prices 
of,  owing  to  mechanical  improvumenta,  103. 

Wealth  and  money,  synonymous  terms,  in  po 
pular  language,  173,  182.    Spanish  and  Tar- 
tarian estimate  of,  oompand,  173.      The 
great  authority  conferred  by  the  posscMion 
of.  298. 

KVavrr*,  the  profits  of,  why  necessarily  greater 
than  thosi*  of  spinners,  21. 


tTett  Indtes,  discovered  by  Columbus,  229. 
How  they  obtained  this  name,  ib.  llie  ori- 
ginal native  productions  of,  iU  The  thirst 
of  gold  the  object  of  all  the  Spanish  enter- 
prises there,  230.  And  of  those  of  every 
other  European  nation,  231.  The  remote 
ness  oC  greatly  in  favour  of  the  European 
colonies  there,  232.  The  sugar  colonies  oi 
France  better  governed  than  those  of  Britain. 
241. 

frhctitm     See  Goth* 

fTindow-tax  in  Britain,  how  rated,  357.  Tends 
to  reduce  house  rent,  ib. 

Windsor  market,  chronological  table  of  the 
prices  of  com  at,  109. 

Wine,  the  cheapness  of,  would  be  a  cause  of 
sobriety,  200.  The  carrying  trade  in,  en- 
couraged by  English  statutes,  204. 

Wood,  the  price  of,  rises  in  proportion  as  & 
country  is  cultivated,  fO,  The  growth  of 
young  trees  prevented  by  cattle,  ib.  When 
the  planting  of  trees  becomes  a  profitable 
employment,  ib. 

Wool,  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  common, 
ly  carried  to  a  distant  market,  97.  llie 
price  oi,  in  England,  ban  fallen  considerably 
since  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  ib.  Causes 
of  this  diminution  in  price,  98.  The  price 
of,  considerably  reduced  in  Scotland,  by  the 
Union  with  England,  99.  Severity  of  the 
laws  against  the  exportation  of,  ^6B,  Re- 
straints upon  the  inland  commerce  of,  269. 
Restraints  upon  the  coasting  trade  of,  ib. 
PIma  on  which  these  restraints  are  founded, 
in.  The  price  of  wool  depressed  by  these 
regulations,  27a  The  eiporution  of,  ought 
to  be  allowed,  subject  to  a  duty,  271. 

Woollen  cloth,  the  present  prices  of,  compared 
with  those  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 104.  Three  mechanical  improve- 
ments introdurwl  in  thn  manufactttre  ci,  Uv, 
la^ 
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